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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY*. 

Thursday, ^Ist March, 192 S, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly- Ciiamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr Pr^^sidcmt in the Chair. 


(QUESTIONS AND AXSWEliS 

Proscription of Mr. M. N. Roy’s Book Fcture of Indian Politics^’ . 

‘331. ’^'Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury: (a) Will the Government be 
j '.eased to state if the book “Future of Indian Politics” by M. N. Roy 
^Tid published by R. Bishop, 7 Blomfield Crescent, London W 2 and print- 
ed at Dorrit Press Ltd , London, is iiroseribed in India under any Act? 

(b) Is it a iact that the said book has only dealt vith (he subject of 
Hie historic necessity for a People’s Party in India? 

(c) Is it a fact that the copies of the «aid book have been seized from' 
the post othces m Bombay and Calcutta by the postal and the police 
authorities? 

(d) Whll the v'C)v o^mnent he pleas(‘d to statr inuh'r what law the {)olice 
can sort and sei//' ai tides in tlie post oihces*^ 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(l>) -No 

(r) and (dj Copies liave been inti rce^pted h\ of}‘i(‘er^ of the Post Office 
m exer ist* of the piA\ers conferred on them by se^dion 25 of the Post 
Office Act. No similar pow'er is exercised bv ])ohce otlicers 

Through Railway Connection between Xaobur and ^Madras. 

332 ’^Sir Hari Singh Gour: Will the Oovemimml be ploiised to state 
the prop^ress made with tlie eonstruetioii of the Na;>]»ur Madras direct 
railway through Chanda and Warangal, and how long it will be for the 
line to be completed? 

Mr. A, A, L. Parsons: The Kazipet-Bal harsh ah Railwa\ is nearly com- 
pleted One seetio.i of about 93 miles from Warangal to Asitabad Road 
has already beenopei^ed, and the remaining section of about 52 miles from 
Asifabad Road to Bfilliarshah is expected to be ready for op{uiin^ by the 
Ibvi* With the opening of this lino the through comie<^*tion 

beticreon Nagpur and Madras will be completed. 


UNSTARRED QUI^BTIONS AND ANSWERS 

CONSTRtrOTION OF A NEW HoSflTAL IN DeLHI. 

Khan I^ahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Is the hdlowing 

statement pub^'ahed in the issue of the SUiiesm of the 2lst Octo- 
h^T, 1927, on page ’^9, u«der the headiig “New Dellii Hospital” correct. 
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namely: — “the old Civil Hospital near the Juma Masjid having become 
very inadequate for 'the growing needs of Delhi, pla^is arc in hand for 
the construction of a very large and up-to-date hospital witli adequate 
provision for the needs of fhe Indian and European population of the 
‘"ntire Zlelhi area.t* The building of the hospital is likely to be started 
before long”?* 

(b) If so, will the Government please state the approximate cost of 
the new hospital and the time when it is expected to be commenced? 

(c) Will the new hospital be a new building or only an addition to 
or an improv(‘inent on the old Hospital? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) — (c) The question of hospital accommodation in 
Delhi is at present under the consideration of Goveniment but no final 
decisu n has yet been arrived at. 

Re-organtsation of the Medical Services. 

144. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) In the matter of the 
reorganisation of Medical Si'rvices (vide question No. 6 [a) and 
its reply in the meehng of the Council of State on 3()th August, 1927), will 
Government please state if their coniniunication with the Secretary of 
Stat(' has bi'en completed? 

{b) Tf so, will they please announce the result? 

(c) If not, by what time is the announcement on the subject' t'X])ected 
to be made? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) — (c) C/orres[>ondence with th(‘ St'cretary of State 
IS still proceeding. It is hoped that an announcement will be made 
short 1\ 


Recommendations of the Rcofomic Enquiry Committee. 

145. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) ILive Gover'unent 
considered the recommendations of the Economic Enquiry Omniittee? 

(h) Tf so, will they please inform the House as to what, if rmy, action 
they intend tp tak(i in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The recommendations of the 
Economic Enquiry (''ommittec are still under consideration. 


The Vizagapatam Harbour. 


14G Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Bihan: Will Government please 
state when the construction of thO Vizagapatam Harbour was taken up 
and by what time is it likely to be .completed {vide question No. 24 in the 
meeting of the Council of StateoiT August, 1927)? , 

Mr* A. A. L. ParsoniilJ The construction of the Harbour \va8 sanct:h-i«u 
in 1925. It %hoped that it wiB be possible to l/erth ships in Jhfe 

new harbour in about I years* time. , ■ 


India ItoxrsE, London. h 

147 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have the 
of the India House been received by the Government of 
question 68 (c) *an^ ^its rejly in the meeting of the Coun^^T Of 
30th August,, 1927)? > 

(b) If so, wjll povernnfent please lay them oA the table ? 
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'The Honouiable Sir George Rainy: (a) Yes. 

(6) 'I'he plans shortly he placed in the Library of the Legislature for 
Honourable Members' mspeeti(^n. 

Publication of the Keport of the Tariff Board on Protection to th*: " 

Wagon Industry. 

14S. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Fussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
come to any decision regarding the lieport of the Tariff Board on “Protec- 
tion for the Locomotive and Wagon Industries" (vide quest'on 78 (a) 
and its reply in the meeting of the (Council of State on 30th August, 
1927)? 

{})) If so, when is the Report expected to be published? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: {a) The attention of the Honour- 
able AJemher is invited to the ('ommerce T)e])artment Resolution No. 200- 
T (92). dated tlu* 2r)t]i Ft'bruarv, 1928, published in the Gazette of India 
of the same date 

(b) I'he Re.[»ort was pubhslu'd Iasi Saturday, tlu' 25th lebruarv 
PURCTIASE OF WaGONS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 

149 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Has any rejily been 
s(mt to till' iv'tti'r of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, dated 14th Anrih 
1927, recording “purcliase of wagons and locomotives" (vide question 
N'o. 90 and ihe reph in th(' nuHUing of the Council of State on 30th 
August, 1927)? 

(h) If so, will Ciovcrnmiait please lav a copy on the table? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A cn])\ of the letter is laid on the ialile 


No 134 -S 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
PMLWAV DEPARTMENT 
(RunwA'^ BoMin). 


Dated Xen l)i'lhi\ the 2Ut Df^crmlnr, 1927. 


The segue r ary. 

Indian Mercitants’ Chamber, 

POMBAY. 

I aiT^ di^*‘<Ted to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. O -759 o'* the Hth 
April, 1927, in Avhich the Cdinmittco of the Indian Merchants Cham))er lefei' * , to the 
allegation' that 30.000 more wagon.s than were needed have been pureha,se(t for Indian 
Railways m recent years, and that the railways are also overstcK^ked with locomotives ; 

ASk for such information as (he Government of India may he in a position to 
Efitpply in order to dispel the apprehensions wliich these allegations are stated to 
GfttiBed. 

- 2. . 1 .. 'eeply, T am to say that (he Governnu^nt of India welcome this dppo^-tunitv 

to statd iaily the facts regard ng wagon orders in recent year‘s and they trust that 
Tho explanations now to be given wnll serve to remove net only the apprehension to 
which you r fer, but also the niiseoiu options under v o’ch your letter was evidently 
"Wtitteh. They can find no justification for the suggestion in an early part of your 

/ 2 
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letter that tlic’ e has been an “ attempt to evade tlie demand for information 
Succebsive annual reports on Indian Railways have given in very full detail statistics 
of the rolling stock position year by year, and the subject was srtso examined at length 
in the speech made by the Clhitf Commissioner for Raih+ays in the Legislative 
Assembly when the allegation of overstocking was first made. These sources o£ 
iiZ-irmatio., we^e accej-fible to the (Vnnmittee of your 'Chamber, and their perusal 
should* liave gone ifar to remove any impression either that the railways of India 
were s<eriously ovei stocked with wagons oi tliat there was any desue on the part of 
Government to withhold inforination. It is true that, during the debate* on the 
Railway Budget on the 23rd Felruary, 1927, Mr Jinnah asked for information as to 
w'hen and wdiere the surplus of 30,000 wagon.s mentioned hy S'ir Clement Hindley 
was purehased but it is not correct that a promise was given that the info'’mation 
asked for would he supplied immediately after lunch. What Sir C'harles limes 
actually said wms that he would tiy to get the mformatiou by the time the House 
re-assenihled. hut since it could not he obtained without a reference to railway admi- 
nistrations, it was impossible to give it at the time the debate was continued 1 
am to add tlnit, as exphined by tlie Cinaucial Commissioner of RaiKvays, when he 
discussed the subject with your (^uumitlce .it the hegiiming of June, it is heiaiise, 
in order to meet your Committee’s wishes, statistics for a consuleralile number of 
years have had t<j he collected f*om vailw.iv adimuistrations in a form m wdiich tliev 
liad not pu'Monsly heen lollated, that llicie has heen some delay in leplyuig to jour 
letter. 


Tlie Government, of India propose to publish this leply 

3. The allegation of ovei stocking is li.used on a statement ma<le !)>■ Sn* CleinenL 
Hmdley in Octohci, 1926, hefere the Royal CommissKm on Ag'-uiilture m India, in 
which lie explained (hat there w«is then no shoitage of wagons in India, as tliere 
had been a few years previously, and mentioned as an instance of tliis (hat during 
(he previous three or four niontlis- -June to September, 1926- -then li I lieen 30,000 
wagons standing idle. Tlie w’agons to which he was then refen mg, and to wdiuh in 
consequence tlie allegation relates, weie broad gauge general service vagons onh ; 
and consequentlv tlie figiiies given m tins lettei aic also of hioad uaug general seivice 
wagons oiih Thev do not mehide metu* gauge giuieial service wagons or the 
numerous types of special wagon of hoili liioad and metie g!iug(*.s which aie m use 
on railways, 'fhere has been no < liargo of extrav.igance in tlie puichase of these 
special types ot wagon, oi of metie gauge genei.d ser\ ice wagons, whicli iiuidentallv 
havo not m the jiast oidinaniy he<>n manufactured hy rndian firms ; hut f am to 
inform your Committee that the Goveniinent India h.ivc no leason to helievc that 
the »’ailways are m any way ovei slocked with thesi* wagons 

4. A statement is appended to tlu.s letter showing year hy year from 1919 20 
onwards the number of bioad gauge general seivice wagons for which orders were 
placed hy the Indian Railways, and the soiiices fioin which they were obtained 'I'he 

statement also shows, with as much ai'curacy as it has been povssible to attain with 
the inforinatwm avoidable, liovv many of the wvigons ordeied up to, and from 1922-23, 
were reijuired <is additions to the stock, nml how many were to icjiince wagons no 
longer tit for seivice It is well known to vonr Committee that prior to 1922-23 (ninl 
even for some time aftciwvards) *(1101 e was a definite .shortage ol wagons which fivnied 
the sub.]C(t of many complaints both fiom the geneial public and from leading com- 
mercial bodies The Government of Indi.i presume therefoie that your Committee 
will not wish to challenge any pmehases of additional wagons made liefoic that voar 
in ordei to ’enmve (lie shoitage and they will confine their analysis to tlie fi^mreC for 
the five vee^ fi mi 1922-23 In these ye^rs, as the statement shows, .soine 15.000 
6in^ not 30,000) additional broad gauge general -service wagons were acquired by the 
railvvavi, repi-esemm^ an addition of 12 ' 1 ^ (Sent, to the stock as it stood at the 
begnmmg of ±922-23 

5. Your Conin.,(tec, though they have not asked for the traific es for' tk- 
sarr.; M-ries of years, will understand that withont them it i» inipos.sible to lerm any 
opinion -■■'TllFr the puiyhase- of these 15, additional wagon.s wa.s jii.stified in the 
event The figure, s for tlie b**ORd cainze f'ailw'avs am n« • 

« 


Ket Uyn milrn 
(in hundi'ods of miRionftK 
139 
U6 
151 
J7 
161 

i 6 1 ^ ' ' 

. :umber of wagons to be ordered ha& to be taken at 
a year before their receipt, the correct comparison for presk^at purposes m betv^^, 


1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 ‘ 

1924- 25 
1926-20 
1926-27 

Since a decision as to the 
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the traffic figures of 1921-22 and those of 1925-26. During* this peiiod there was a 
•growth of traffic of 16 per cent., a figure which is in excess of the pe’centage increase 
in the wagon stock during the same, priod \i will he evident that, had cncumstances 
remained unchanged, the wagon shortage must lia\e i)een even moie acute in 1925-26 
and 1^6-27 tlian it was in 1921-22 ' » 

6. The problem with wliuh the liaihvav Doaid were taied fiom 1921-22 oiiwaids 
'was to take .siicli measu’es as weie reipiiied to enable the lailwavs of India to deal 

expeditiously with tlie full volun e of Iralhc offeiing at the busiest season of the 

vear For this pui'iKise, it was essential to piovidc siu h additional facilities as weie 
■needed W enable the railways to make the tallest possible use of the existing wagon 
stock As examples of the measures whnli it was iieeessaiy to take I mav mention 

the remodelling of mai sh.illing yaids. the sD engthenmg ot budges and tiack, the 

re-organisation of woikshops. tlie mtualiu lion ot improved nietliods oi tiairi control 
and of a svstem of pooling wagons, and the extension ol the use of vaiuuin brakes 
.These and odiei mcasuics t.tktui hv the Kailway iloa-d went to the loot of the pio 

blem, and were designed to sei nre the utmost possible econoinv consistent with the 

< e xpt'dit ions (onvevanee of the tratfie ottcuong in tlie busv season, but their effei’l could 

not lie innuediati* and it was iinirossible to lo-ecast how soon an appieciable econoniv 

111 the use of wagons imglit be »'\])e(te<l Mc^anwiiih* the existing shoitage had to 
!)(■ dealt with and the lloaid would have exposed themsehes to seveie and justifiable 
ciitnism, had - they suspended the* jiuuhase of wagons until the effect of 
the othei unpi ovtunenl s undertaken (onld be g.iiiged In the sitn.ition then exist’iig 
It was uecessarv to bu> wagons, the punh.ise of vvlinh would not have been neeessiary, 

had the i ail ways been as widl equipped as they aie to-da\ foi making the fullest 

use of them .ntu,il wagon stixk It was neeessaiv, of roin‘'e, to watch developments 

closely, for as tnii wmit mi and the measures taken juo lined then effect, the demand 

tor new wagons % as likely to diminish But it was impossible to smspend purch'»^'\, 
iiidil tie ti’adn .uni wagon user figuies made it evident tli.it the existing stoi k was 
ade<|uate to ine^t all i equt • emmits 

7 1 am now to invite attenlum to Stateiiu'iil 1 1 alt.ielied to this letter, wliuh li.is 

lieen piepaied to show the seasonal fluelu.it ions ot bioad gauge tiaffii' in tins eountiv, 
and tlieii elleet on the wagon p<»sition of tlie luo.td g.iuge lailw.ivs It gives month 
by month fiom Sejitenibei, 1924 ((he e.irliesl month fee which the figuies aie avail- 
able), hist the volume ot traffic c.irned in the iiiontli as expressed in md ton miles, 
and secondiv the aver.ige numhci ot spa.c* gcncial serv n e wagons on the h’oad gang.* 
lailwavs dining e.n h month 'I lu hitler figures h.tve been obtained tiom (he v eeklv 
lepoits of tlie Din'cio' of W'.igon 1 nt ei change', copies of whnh aie staled m vou'i 
letter to have been piounscd to the ('mnnnltce bv the Honourable Member toi Kail 

ways 1 am authorised by him to state th.it no sui h pimnise vv.is made by him at 

Ins meeting with your 'Committee I .nn also to exjdam that the onl> figuies in these 
vviX'kly repO't.s whicli liave any beirmg on (he (juestion at {iieseiit :t issue .ite (hose 
Ciat aie surninarised in thus statement 

8 'fJie m.Mii facts hiought out l\\ this st.itemcnt an as follows 

(i) Daring tlie busiest month lu 1924-25 (be margin of suiplus wagons fell to 
a little ovei bOO as compared with oxci 5,000 in tlie pi ev unis Oetobei 
(n) fn 1925-26 the vtilume ot D'affic was smaller, and even dining the busv 
sen.son the available balance did not fall below 3.000 v\,ig(..is '^’lie diftei- 
eme between t)ie \a>)nme of traffic in the slickest and hmnest moiP' ^ 
.imoiinted to neatly 400 inilljon net ton miles, or over 35 jier cent and 
during the sl.ick se.asoii the available balance losc to over 2U 000 wacn)»'s 
V four months, and in one month to nearly 32,000 wagons 

'(iii) In 1926-^ traffic offered to (he broad gauge ’xaiKcays was about tlm .one 

as in the previous year I'lie difference between its volnn e in Jie shickest 
and the busiest months was 429 million net urn miles oi about 37 per 
cent. Dining five months of the slaok season tlie spare wagons exceeded 
20,000 in number .iiid n one month exceeded 30,000 A, the height ot 

the busy season tlieie -/as still a b.dmi 'e av.iilable for taivyiic’' aiiv 
further traffic that ni ght be offered of lather over 4 000 Aagon<^ 

'9. It wb’ be seen from statement IT that during the busy .season of 1924-26 the 
ntHtiber of spai wagons fell to a figure as low as 626. the wagon stock being barley 
•ideguate for the traffic offering, and ihe traffic ;oid wagn- user hgures fully jiistilied 
the orders to which sanefion was given by tlie Railw-v lioard m tliat ye..r Kv the 
autttHln of 1925, however, a change in 'tne situatioh was hreonr'm^ 'evident ' Th-^ 
^Ijttmber of surplus wagons rose to a maximum of nearly 32,00.) in August and still 
^exceeded '‘1,000 in Xov^ember, as against a httle over 5,000 in xVovemher 1924 There 
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were therefore, reasons for considering whether the time had not come to restrict the 
purchases of new wagoos. On the otlier hand, the Railway Board had to take into 
account the traffic figures which sh 9 wed that for three years m succession the volume' 
of t.ra,ffic had increased on the average by 5 pcrfcent. per annum, that the traffic of 
t*’° four .onths, Sept'^mbcr to December, 1925, was not less than the traffic canned 
in the correspondirg months of 1924, and that in the busy season of 1926-27 it might 
be necessary to carry a volume of traffic substantially in excess of that carried m 
1924-25. Had these expectations been fulfilled, the new wagons, the purchase of 
which was sanctioned in vDecembo’*, 1925, \.ould actually have been required. As it 
happened, the total traffic carried was about 8 pei cent, iower both in 1925-% and in 
1926-27 than it was in 1924-25, and in each year there was a surplus of 3,000 or 
4,000 wagons in the busiest month. But it does not in ll least follow that the set 
back in ti.iffic could have been foreseen, or that the Railway Board committed an 
f^”ror of iiidgment in sanclioning the purchase of additional wagons for supply in 
1926-27 Vour Committee will realise that the authorities lesponsible for the efficient 
inanagcnK'nt of rnilways aie, almost always faced wdien ordering rolling stock, with 
a choice between two iisks, the risk that they may fail to provide sufficient stock for 
the carnage of all the traffic that will be offered to them, and the risk of traffic 
declining or failing to develop according to expectations, and thus leaving them over- 
stocked And owing to the time wliich it takes to build rcdling stock, the choice has 
ordinarily to be made befoie there are any clear indications of the trend of traffic. 
.As a geneial mle. it is to tiie advantage of railway revenues, as it is certainly to 
the benefit of the trade of the conntiy as a whole, that any shortage of rolling stock 
should be avoided, even though this will occasionally involve a temporary excess of 
wiigons when expectations of traffic fail to maternilise kot”, even if traffic does 
not lecover witliin a leasonahle peiiod, the exce.ss can always he ab.sorbed by not 
leplaiiiig wagons, which are no longer fit for service. 

■'0 Vour (’orninittoe wall now l»e able to 'oaliso the exact positltm. In a country 
like India, where a difference of ovei 30 per cent, in the volume of traffic of'^ring in 
the slack and busy seasons is bv no means uiKonnnon, if tlie stock of wagon.s is suffi- 
(lent to meet the d(*mands of tr.ide in the busy sea.son a c(.iisiderable number of 
wagons inevitably lie idle diuirg the slack months. If, for example, the wagon 

st(jrk on the broad gauge 'Wiilways bad in 1926-27 been 30.000 less than it actually 
was (so that the surplus which Sir Clement Hiiidley mentioned to the Royal Com- 
mission on Agritultuie as ( xisting during the summer months of tliat year would 
not liave existed.) the lailwavs w'ould have been shoit of about 25,000 wagons, repre- 
s(mting about 500,000 tons of cav’ying capacity in February and March, 1927; and 
they would h.ive liad to refuse tiaiflic to the detriment of their revenues, and ■‘o the 
gieat loss and incorivenumce of Indian trade It is because the effect of seasonal 
fluctuations in traffic on the quantity of wMgon stock needed by railways has not been' 
(learly retogni.sed that the niisapprehension that 30,000 wagons have been unneces- 
sa’uly piu'chased, has ansen : but it is a complete misapprehension, which the Govern- 
ment of India ti^ust tins letter will dispel. 

11 Tliere are twaa further explanations which they think it desirable to give before 
leax mg liie subject First it is their aim, in the interests of both trade in general 
and of lliei'' railway revenues provide .sufficient wagon stock to carry traffic with* 
reascmahle expedition in tlie busv season; but it is not tlieir aim to liold a surplus or 
leserve of wagons in addition, through it .should be recognised that a sufficiency of wagons 
for the busy season will mean a surplus of wagons in the slack season in reserve for 
1 Q 9 /, hatci’* on t^’affic increases. Secondly when traffic declines, as in 1925-26 and 
I -6 Z7, li IS impossible to prevent the occurrence of a temporary surplus of wagon 
.sotv, possibly* increased by the delivery of additional wagons ordered when the 
<^cc UK^ coiiJct not be foreseen, and in any case enhanee<l if at the same time a more 
econ(mu(<il iis5 (ff wagons is being attained. But the .-isk arising in V Is way i- 

I'll ifo railway adminisHation can avoid; and it is minimised by ability to absorb 
sue teiBpi^xuy excess^^s of stock, by scrapping worn out wagons without replacement.. 

12 T now to turn to the question of locomotives. Your letter states that accord*- 
ing to Mr. Parsons a surplus of locomotives exists with every State Railway No sncllr 
statenumt wMs^exer made by him; nor are the Government of India aware of 

j-easnu-; for holding that this is the case. Whai Mr. Parsons did say in reply- 
supplenHritary* question put by Mr. Neogy on the 28th March, 19^, ‘ 
that at vanous times of the year there was certainly a surplus of tractiv-x 
a good maiiv railwAys,. and that it depended on the amount of irafp-' 
unnecessary fo do rno”e tna: point o^t that tlie number of locomotives, of 
needed byj’ailwavs is affe^'^ a by .seasonal fluctuations in traffic. 

In the circuins^tances the Government of India think it unnecessary to 
(Tie Aifoitnation with ^regard to the stock of locomotives already gi'Veai in succe^^® 
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reports on Indian Railv/ays, except in one particular. On the ISTorth Western Railway 
It was in the past the practice to maintain a stock of locomotives surplus to actual 
requirements in order to meet mobilisation demands. This was necessary because, when 
they were originally opened, the traffic on many of the lines in the probable mobilisa- 
tion area was small, and the locomotives needed to haul it vere quite iusufficierV 
for mobilisation purposes. Moreover these lines were originally laic with very light 
rails on which only light axle locomotives could be used, and these light types of 
engine were uneconomical and unsuitable for use for the heaviei^ services running 
on the ma'u line. Conditions have, however, changed and these factors have now less- 
weight. Some of the lines liave been strengthened so that heavier locomotives can 
be run on them and a smaller number of light locomotives need therefore be kept in 
reserve for mobilisation ; traffic lias also increa.sed, and it is therefore possible to 
provide power for a largo proportion of mobilisation demands by merely turning over 
locomotives from ordinary t^va'ffic to mobilisation; the power of locomotives has 
increased enahlmg them to haul heavier loads, so that the numher required for mobili- 
sation lias been reduced ; and finally with the larger total stock of locomotives on 
broad gauge Indian ‘Railways I’cquired for .serving new lines, and hauling growing 
traffic on existing lines it has become possible to contemplate flic withdrawal of more 
engines for mobilisation demands without crippling the essential services on other 
lines. For these reasons it is now' considered unnecessary to maintain a surplus stock 
of locomotives on the No'th Western Railway over and above that required for ordi- 
nary train services. 'I’ho actual position on the North Western Railway is as follows 
It. appeals likely that the North ^Ve.stern Railway will icquire m accoidanco wuth the 
ciiterui now imposed hy the Railway Board, 1,328, huomqtives to deal wuth the goods 
and pass(*nger ti aflu' whicli it is at present reasonahle to assume will he offered to it 
in 1928-29 At the beginning ot 1925, flic stock of locomotives on the North Western 
Railw'ay wa.^^ 61C, a figure 291 iii excess of flie number now expected 

to lie ’eipiiied lu 1928-29 Of tins exc<‘ss 102 locomotives have been transfoircd to 
othe ’ liiK.s, tlu/ avoiding fiesli pui( liases on (hose lines, while 172 locomotives, w'hich 
would otherwise' hive had to be n'placed on the Noith Western Kaihvay, liave been 
sold or S(‘iapped witliout replacement Accoiding to the latest infoimation m the 
^Kisses.sion of the Raihvay Board the stork on tlie No'th Weste'in Railway at the end 
of June was 1,345 locomotives. The surplus now exi.stmg on tlie North Western 
Railway does not consequently exceed 17 k)coni(»h\ es, and it will probably lx* absoihed 
m a very short time hy the inetliods which have alicady been described 


13 It remain.s to considor how the po ition of the Indian wagon building industry 
has been affected by the pir chase or wagons saiu tinned at the end of 1925 The 
numhei of broad gauge gcncial service wagons of wbicb the piirrhnse was sanctioned 
by the Railway Board m December, 1925, was 4,685 and of these, orders for 3,244 
were placed in India and orders fo> 1,441 woie placed abroad Had it been jiossihle 
at that time to forecast the set back in traffii. which wa.^ imminent, it is most unlikely 
that any orders for wagons w'ould have been placed abroad, but it Joes not follow 
that the oideis placed with tlie Indian wagon building firms in the following yt'ar 
could have been inci eased to a corre.sponding extent, for it would still have iieen 
uniiec^sary tf> purchase any additional broad gauge gcneial service w'agons for sujiply 
in 1927-28. The present position c>f the Indian wag )ii building industiy has not, 
therefore, been prejudiced bv the ordeis placed abroad at the end of 1925 Tt is 
neces.sary to remember al.so that, if in December, 1925 it had been known that the 
volume of traffic in 1925-26 and 1926-27, would be Ic.ss by 8 per cent, than in 1924-25. 
in all probalulity no orders at all would have been placed for additional bro.td gauge 
general service wagons either in India or abroad with the result fiat the crisis 

would have occurred a year ea>lier than it actually 
did. l.e Indian wagon building firms have been affected by the orders placed abroad 
^ supplied in 1926-27 only to this extent that, f these orders b,ad not 
been given it would be possible to resume the purchase of b^oad gauge general seiiice 
wagons m India a few months sooner than is likeW to be the a ^ ^ 


T have the honiJiir to be, 
ISiR, i 

Tour most obedient servant. 


J. C HIGHET, 

ijerretan/, Jfaihmy Hoard- 
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SUUement showing the monthly volume of traffic and the average monthly number of spars 
wagons on broad gauge railways from September, 1924. 

Net ton miles Wagons, 


September, 1924 






(in millions). 

1.410 

spare. 

2,995 

October, 1924 






1,839 

5,375 

November, 1924 






1,382 

5,105 

December, 1924 






1,500 

3,039 

January, 1925 






1,638 

1,367 

February, 1925 






1,480 

626 

March, 1925 






1,436 

2,938 

April, 1925 






. 1 ,429 

5,577 

May, 1925 






1,501 

7,080 

June, 1925 






1,252 

17,221 

July, 1925 






1,123 

29,074 

Augu'^t, 1025 






1,109 

31.763 

Septemoer, 1925 






1,20S 

21,581 

October, 1925 






. 1,336 

21,166 

November, 1925 






1,408 

11,208 

December, 1925 






. 1,504 

9,04 < 

January, 1925 






1,496 

11,041 

February, 1926 






1,421 

3,296 

March, 1026 






1.377 

13,612 

April, 1926 . 






1,380 

15,561 

May, 1926 . 






1,478 

16,303 

June 1926 . 






1,390 

15,496 

July, 1926 . 






1.282 

25,817 

Augast, 1926 






1,135 

3a. ,586 

September, 1926 






1,218 

28,869 

October, 1926 






1,310 

27,107 

Novembf»r, 1926 






1,332 

24,400 

December, 1926 






1,475 

13,^83 

January, 192“^ 






1,565 

16,305 

February, 1927 






1,438 

5,564 

March, 1927 

, 

. 

• 

. 

. 

1,596 

4,247 
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Numbers of wagons m'dered by Railway Administrations, 



I 

Broad Gauge General 




Service, 

Purcl ased in 





India from 



j 


Indian firms 



Total 

Obtained in 

only. 



Number. 

i 

India. 


1919-20 


8,017 

4,12.3 

4, 1 00 

1920-21 


6,248 

1.36S 

1,2.58 

1921 22 


1,742 , 

306 

290 


Total 

16,007 

5,799 ; 

5.648 


Of tliesv' w.ii^ons 8,911 were a;l<ition'< to tin stock. 


1922-23 

5.790 

333 , 

333 

1923-21 

.3.028 

7 

7 

192 L25 

1 

’ 7,.3u<I 

2,7 1.3 

2,715 

1925-26 

. . 3,635 

1,260 

1,155 

1926-27 

. ; .3,485 

3.001 

2,984 


i 

J’etal . ! 25,117 

7,316 

7,104 


Of tlioso 20,447 waj?ons 1.3,015 were tulditioiin to tla* !~tock. 

Note, — T h(* dates on which orrh'rs are plaec<l hv Railway Administrations do not 
corros[)(>nd with, and are latei than those on whn h sanction^ to j)iircha>o are ejiven by 
the Railway Board. The tiynires m this table do not t}ierefor(‘ slow the iiiirnbt r of 
wagons, the jiurcliase of whieli uas sanctioned by tlie Railway Board in each year 


Reports qv the I^kovinciae (Governments in kkspkct of the Indian 
Taxation Knqeirv Committee. 

151) KDan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Oovenuiient please 
stat^' wlielher the\ received reports from all the ProviiKaal Govem- 

ments in respi'et of Ibi* Indian 'raxation Knquirv C/ommittei’V 

(h) If so, will tlle^ please state M'hieh Local Governmeni have aub' 
nn’fted the'r reports and which of them have not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The altmitior of the Honourable 
Membei is invited ti' Mr MeWatters’ repl) to the que; lion aski 1 in the 
Connc'! of State b\ thi’ Honourable Mr Suhraward^ on the 30th /mgust, 
1927. That re])lv gave a full accAumt of the general position and since 
then th(‘re has been n<' new deveh pmont of s])('ei.,l inqiorlanco to record 

Withdrawal of the Eigiit-anna Nickel Piece 

151. Khan Uahadur Sarfaiaz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
give tlie reason for the, withdrawal of the eight anna nickel piece only 
{vide Government reply to question 3! in the iueeting of the Council of 
State on 30th August, 1927)? 
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The Honoura^ble. Sir Ba.sil BlSrCkett: it liad come })r(>rri]nejitl> to the 
notice of GoYornifieut that large numbers of counterfeits of t-he eight-anna 
nickel ])iecc were in circiilatibn, and in orler to protect the public effcctivelv 
it was. found necessarv to withdraw liie coin altogether 

Qualification of fNDrANr.s as Koval Knoineers in Enolanu, 

152 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: [a) fs il no< fact that 
Indians are lud alloued to (pialifv tlu'inst'lves as i'kO\al Itueineers in 
England? 

(b) If so, will Government })lease give reasons? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Yes 

(b) llecausc tlu' laonl Kngmeta’s aif a coi’ps of llu' llritisli ^Vrm>. 

The Central Malaria Bureau. 

151 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is d not a fact lhai a 
cntral Malaria Bureau cN'sis in India 

(b) If so, wlua’c are its luaidipiavt ef'-, and imdi'i* \\hos<‘ direct eoniiol 
is it? 

(/') Do proNinciai Bnre.tux aD-j exi"! and if wlii'tlier in all Pro- 
vinces or onlv in s<')me‘'^ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpal: (a) ^ es Ilu' Drntral Malaiia Bunau li<is rctiiitlx 
been • ab'-orhed in lie ('(‘Ulra! Malaria Organuataai 

[h) A1 Kasauli . under the cnntr'»l td the <io\ ('ruing Bod\ of lie Indian 
Posi ar.'!i blind AssomatioU 

(r) Jh'oMiH'ia! Jhihlic Heallli n* ports show tb.it inaLiria bnri'-'iix ao' 

in eM‘,linjce 111 Jlengal. the rniled lh’o\mc('s and the Punjab Idle Go\- 
enniH'ih of Burma an* understood to bo considm-ing tlu' esi alilislmu'nt ol 
a simil.ir bnrc'an watbin 1 in'ir t< rritories Ilie Go\eriun('ni of India do not 
know win tin r malaria bnri'anx ba\e been ojiemal m other jn’oMnei'S bni 
anti-malarial measures are being carried on m all parts ot Ih’lti^h India 

Deaths from .Malaria 

154 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Governnu'nt make 

a statenu'nt, sliow'ing proviiica' b.v ])rovince thi' total nnml)('r oi dt'aths 
caused by malaria during the \ears 1924-25. 1925-20, and 1920-27, res- 
p( etively 

Mr. G. S. Bajpn: IIh' annual Public Hc'allh ix'ports of iA ‘al Govern- 
ments do not in ah' cases distinguish between diaitbs from malaria and 
(leatlis from fevers generally Such information as is availabh' has, how^- 
ev(‘r, ht'('n «'mh(;died m a stati'inent wliich lias Ix'en placed in tin' Library 
of the House. 


The Central Malaria Organisation. 

155 Khan Bahalur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan; (n) Has the Cenkal’ 
Malaria Organisation A-ferroa lo in the Government stat 'nient laid Oh" 
the table in .reply to question OO in the meeting of the Council QC 
“StSte 6n 12th’ Se >t«'mber, 1927 been created and is it in working order.. 
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(h) If so, will Goyenunent please give some information as to its work 
since its creation? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai; (a) Yea. 

*(/>) 'Jlic oi’ganisatic D was established only in Septeitiber last and has not 
as yet submitted an annual report. The Government of India, understand, 
however, that it cOTiductod a malaria sur\'ey of Coorg and Vizaga[)atam dur- 
ing 19!i7 and that enquiries on the subject of malaria have bern inaiituted 
by it, and are now proceeding at Delhi, Karnal, Larkana and Kasauli. 

Abolition of Forced Labour. 

loO. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Goveniment please 
state . 

(a) if they are prepared sooner or later to abolish foi'ced labour for 
public purposes in connection with Forestry and Irrigalion 
in places where it exists? 

(h) In which parts of Bihar and Orissa, and in what form or forms 
forced labour for private purposes survives (vide Government 
reply t(j (piestion 110 in the meeting of the ('Council of 
State (.n tli(‘ 12th Septcanber, 1927)? ^ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) 'Die Honourable !M(anb(‘r's attc-ntion is invitial to 
the answer given b> Sir (then Air) Montagu Butler to the Honourable 
Mr. l\iters question No 270 on 11th February, B)2I As ri'gards tlu' third 
part of tin* answer, may be stated that, afteV consahu'at ion of tli(‘ replies 
reci'ived from Local Govi'inmeuts, th(‘ Government of tndiii have diaaded 
to take no a(‘tion. 

(h) So far as the Government of fndia an* aware, forced labour for private 
})urpos(‘s exists in Bihar and Orissa prmci})aliy in Fbola Xagpur, wdiere. it 
IS customary frir landlords to take part of their rent in ibis way. The 
Kamiaidi system, imdcT wLicdi a labourer in return for a small advance 
undiuTakes to latiour, is also to be found in that province gcmerally 

Use of the letters I. C. S. by a Member of the Provincial Oivil 
Service when promoted to a listed Civil Service Post. 

‘57. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will the Government 
please state if a member of the Provincial Civil Service*, wdieii promot(‘d 
substantively to a listed Civil Service post is entitled to use ihe Vtters 
I. C. S. against his name? 

The Honourable M'\ J. Orerar: The answer is in the negative 

Waiting Rooms at Stations on the Bengal and yoRTir Wfotern 

Railway. 

158 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government reply “I am obtaining tlie information for tbe Honoura’ilo 
Member” in reply to question 183 in the meeting of the Council 
6f State on the I2th September, 1927, regarding waitmg rooms at 
stations on tlie Bengal and North Western R.iilvry^ will Government 
state if they have obtained the information 

tt so, will they please lay it on the table? 
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Mi. a. a. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(h) 1 am having a copy of the information obtained sent to the Honour- 
able Member. 

Appointment of Indians in the Technical and Ministerial Establish- 
ments OF THE FoREST^ReSEARCH INSTITUTE, DeHRA DuN. 

159. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Governtncnt please 
state the number of Indians out of the total number of 86 appointnicnts 
made in the technical and ministerial establisbnnuit at the Forest Ee- 
siarch Institute, Dehra Dun. during the years 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926- 
27, as shewn in the statement laid on the table in reply to question 204 in 
the meeting of I lie Council of State on the 17t}i Septcanber, 1927? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Out of the 86 appointments included in the state- 
ment referred to 1)\ the Honourable Member, 78 were filled by Indians, I 

Results of the ‘three Cases instituted against Members of the Crew 

System. 

160. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state (i) the n'sulis ol the three court cases institute!’ against members 
of the Crew System and (ii) whether eases have also been institnled against 
those regarding wh'ch they have received two reports as 'vfi'rrofl to in their 
ri'plv to starred qiu'stion 1 (c) in th(‘ Legislative AsscinhK on Die 18th 
August, 1927? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Gov(‘rnment arc not in possession of tht' informa- 
tion for which the Honourable Member ashs. 

Disposal of the'Stocks of the Army Canteen Bc/ARd. 

161. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state whether the stocks of the Army Canteen Board have hi^en 
finally disposed of? 

(b) If so, will they please state the actual extent of the losses? 

(c) If not, by what time are the Board’s stock likely to be disposed 
•of (vide starred question 12 and Government’s reply in the Ijogislative 
Assembly on the 18t ti August, 1927)? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Yes, except for a few minor it^ans, whiidi are at 
present under negotiation, 

(b) The total loss is estimated at Rs. 88 lakhs 

(c) Does not arise 

R ecommendateons and'^Conventions on'Unemployment adopted by tub 
International Labour’' Conference . 

162 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Gove’-n.nent 
received authoritative reports from Geneva {vide Governm*ent reply to tlia 
supplementary quest’ on to starred question 26, regarding Eecommendft^ 
tions snd Convent' *;ns on imemploym on t adopted bv the Tntemnt:onAl 
Labour Conference asked in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly OH 
loth August, 1127)? 
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(h) If SO, will they please lay a copy of the reports on the table? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The answer is in the 

affirmative. » 

(6) The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to paragraph 10 of 
tlie I^oport of the. La'legates of the Government of India to the Tenth 
International Labour Conference, a copy ot which has already been supplied 
to the Honourable Member. 


Cost of the Simla Lxodus. 


163. I^han Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have eolh‘cted tlu' information regarding “cost of the 
Simla (^xodus “ (vide Governnu'nt reply to stanvd (piestion 34 ask(‘d m 
melding of tlu^ Legislativi' Assumblx on the IHth August, 1927)? 



If so, are they prepared to la\ 


it on the' table? 


The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: Mr Gaya Prasad Singh has been 

furnislu'd with the lua'Cssary informalioii A cop_\ of tlu' letter addressed 
to him is being sent t(^ the Honourabh* Membi'r also 


Employment of Leave Reserves in the Rechstration and Parcel De- 

P.'RTMENTS OF THE CALCUTTA (GENERAL PoST OFFICE. 

104 Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: With reftUHmce to the ansven* from Sir Ganen 
Roy to the starred question >.o. 1003, dated the 21st AJareli, 1927, will 
the Government please say whether they enquired inio the grievances? 
if so, with what result? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The Honourahh* Memher ap])arentl\ refeis to lus 
question No, 1002 dated 21st March, 1927, and not to Xo 1003 of the 
same date as the lattta' qiiestion did not rider to any grievances abont wbicb 
Go\erhment promisisl to make enquira's 

Go\ernment enipured into llie gnevanees alleged in ([lU'Stion Xo 1002 
and loLind them to lie groundless. 


Autd'Lk in /jABon: ov 1'.>-2vS, EvriTLED ‘‘ S\i) rriun i of souters 

DURINC FLOOD ”, 

HP) Ml. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Has the atliuition of tlu‘ Government 
hecn drawn to the arliide juihlished in page 448 of Labour f)f Januniy, 
1928, inuh'r the heading “ Sad plight of soidva’s during tloovl ’’? 

(h) Is it no' a tact that si rters were loft to tluar frit' a( great risk 

, not only to their livt'S but also to tlu' safet\ of tlu' im.ils wbili the 

pa8seng(*rs W('ro sent ba(4\ to Howrali? 

(c) Is it r )t a fact that the sta-tt'Vs sent st'veral tt'h'grams io the 

B. M- S autliord ies 

(d) Wdl the Governnu'ut please sa\ what action wais taken by the 

M. S. auth<rdies on the telegrams? 

l«r. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes 

(it) to (d). An eiKpiiry is being made. 
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Ikspeotiok op rural Post Offices by Audit Officers. 

166. Mr. Amajr Nath Dutt; (a) Will Goverament now be pleased to 
state the result of enquiries which the Honourable the Finance Member 
said he would make into the points raised in question No. 93 (6) and (d) 
dated the 30th August, 1927? 

(b) Is it a fact that an enquiry into the allegations made in letter 
No. P. 11.-21, dated the 18th December, 1926, by the Secretary, Dacca 
District Postal and R. M. S. Association, addressed to the Postmaster 
General, Bengal and Assam Circle, was instituted by the Deputy Post- 
master General, Dacca Range, during August, 1927? If the reply be 
in the affirmative, is it a fact that as a result of enquiry it was found (1) 
that the Sub-Postmaster, Nababganj, was compelled to pay the charges of 
expense of Munshi Raisaddi Ahmed,, Signaller, Nababganj Post Office, and 
that the Sub-Postmaster, Nababganj, was compelled to pay the charges of 
their noon meals at the Nababganj school hoarding house; (2) that tl||r 
travelled from Joydobpiir to Dacca in a lower class, if so, did they 
their travelling allowances in accordance with the fare of the actual class 
in which they travelled? (3) That their journey was in contraven^jon of 
Article 995 of C. S. Pt. inasmuch as there is a Dak Bungalow at Sripur and 
a Rest House at Joydebpur? 

(c) If the reply to (h) be in the affirmative, is it a Tact that the Gov- 
ernment reply made on the 6th May, 1927, regarding the aforesaid alle- 
gation s was based on wrong information obtained from the Audit offi- 
cers concerned? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the number of serious irregu- 
larities detected by the Audit officers during their inspection? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state the year from which the sys^er : 
of Audit inspection of rural post offices was introduced? 

(/) Will the Government state what efficiency in the administration has 
been gained by the introduction of Audit inspection? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) A complete reply to parts (5) 
and (d) of the Honourable Member s question No. 93, containing the results 
cf the enquiry referred to by him, was sent to him on the 2nd December, 
1927. A copy of the reply is in the Library of the House 

(b) to (/). Enquiry is being made and a reply will be sent to the 
Honourable Member in due course. 


Nature of Work done in Audit Offices, etc. 

1C)7 Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a) Will Government be pleased ^o state the 
number of staff and scale of pay in Audit Offices and the n’^mber of passed 
accountants and scale Of pay in Post Offices? ‘ 

- (b) Will Government be pleased to state the nature of work done ijh| 
Audit Offices and the nature of work done by the Audit Offices in muffa8lj| 
Post offices? Is it a fact that financial accounts, bills, money ordei^' 
and sa zings bank transactions are audited in the Audit Offices and tfifiifc 
service books, service rolls, verification of cash, registration and pallfq® 
accounts are audited in Post Offices? 

(c) Is it a fa-'L that the audit work of money ordus and 
'Of savings hank interest were transferred to Post Offices and the unttwHl 
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people in the Post Offices were to undertake the work and no additional 
hands, excepting in a few large Post offices, were sanctioDed for the heavy 
responsible work ^ ^ 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: Information is being collected, and 
will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Total Revenue from Advertisements on Postal Telegraph Books 

AND PoRMS, ETC. 

* 168. Mr. Amar Natk DuU: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the total revenue, for the last three years from advertisements (i) on ttie 
postal and telegraph books and forms, and (ii) on the post and telegraph 
office premises? 

Mr. H. A. Sams : The infonuation asked for by the Honourable Member 
is being obtained and will he furnished to him in due course. 

TlBVISION OF THE PaY OF THE StAFF OF THE CHIEF ACCOUNTS OFFICE, EaST 

Indian Railway, Calcutta. 

169. Mr. Amar Hath Butt: (a) Js it a fact ttiat the staff of the Chief 
Accounts Office, East Indian Railway, Calcutla, submitted a memorial 
to H E the Vice*v)y and Governor General of India praying for the 
revision of tludr pay and redress of other grievances? If so, will the 
Gove..nment 'please state what decisions have been arrived at? 

(b) Will the Government please state if the staff of the East Indian 
and other Railways got an assurance from the Government during the 
East Indian Railway Conference held in 1924 that their pay and other 
conditions of service would not be affected, on the GovenimenCs tak* 
iy'g over the charge of the Railway Administration? If so, will the 
Government please state the reasons why the staff of the Accounts 
Department, East Indian Railway, Calcutta, are being treated as 
temporary ones? 

Mr. A. A. L, Parsons: (a) The memorials referred to are under the 
•consideration of the Goveniment. 

{hj Tile Accovmts Dejiartment of the East Indian Railway is at pre- 
sent on a temjiorary footing pending examination of the results of work- 
ing the experimental scheme of separation of audit from accounts in that 
Railway. The staff continue, so far as I am aware, to enjoy the privileges 
which they were entitled to as permanent servants of the old Fast Indian 
Railway Company. 

Grant of Concessions to the Statf of the Railway C..earing 
Accounts Office on their Transfer from Calcutta to Delhi. 

170. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a) Is it a fact that the* siaff of the 
Accountant General, Central Revenues. Accountant General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Diiector-General, Posts and Telegraphs, etc., got some concessions 
on their transfer from Calcutta to D dhi? Will the Government please state 
the ^’easons why similar concessions -were denied to the staff of the Clearing 
.Accounts Office, RailYays, on their transfer from Calcutta to Delhi? 

h ^ (h) Is it a fact that the staff recruited by the Director are getting their 
increment of pay and other advantages ana that tlie old East 
l&dian Bailwav staff are being denied the same? 
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(c) Has the attentnou of the Government been drawn to the correspon- 
dence published in the A}nuta Bazar FafrilxU, dated 11th January, 1928, 
under the caption “East Indian llailway Account Department” ? If so, will 
the Government please state the action taken or that they propose to 
take .n the grievances stated therein? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) jJie answer to the hrst part of the question 
IS in the alllrmative; to the second that the clerks transferred from Calcutta 
to the Clearing Accounts Oihee at Delhi did get concessions. 

(h) 1 have not been able to ascertain exactly what advantages the Hon- 
ourable Member refers to, but 1 understand from the Chief Accounts Oiheer 
that all outstanding dillicultiv's have been settled. 

(c) Yes Hie enquiries made did not suggest that it was necessary to 
take an\ action on the point. 

Amount of Fines realised from the Workmen of Lillooah, Fast 
Indian Railway. 

171 Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: {■</) Will Go\'ernme-nt })lease lay on the table 
a detailed list of realisation of fmc's from the workmen of lallooah, East 
Indian Eailwav durmg the yi'ar 1027 

{b) ^V]ll Co\('rnment please <tate the pariieailars of disbursement of 
such fund under thiar respi'ctivc lu'ads tor which the monoy has been 
disbursed ? 

(r) Mb 11 Oovermnent lay on the fable the particuhv’s Ol the expend itur-d 
incurred in budding the Euroixain Institute of IJllooah and to fui'nish ife 
>vuh the vaiuah;( furniture and instruments for on]‘oym*'nl? How and frfaiJ 
what fund has such expenditure been met and what amount is sanc- 
tioned for its maintenance from the Fines Fund? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (c) I regret that the information is 
not ]irocurable. Hie tines collected from employees at pariicudar stations 
or M'orkshops are not kept in separati' funds, but are merged in the general 
FiiU'S Fund of the Railway. 

Provision of Quarters for Clerks working in different ()ffr:;es at 
Jamalpur on the East Indian Railway. 

172. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the GoM'rnmcnt lay on the table a 
'-tafc.mcnt shewing the. number of clerks working in different otTices at 
Jamalpur on lh(‘ East Indian Railway and the namher of (piartiws cllot- 
l('d to them? 

(h) M’ill the Government state what steps have been taken for the 
accommod. tion of the clerks who have not been provided with qn rters? 

Mr. A. A. L. Petrsons: (a) I would refer the Honourable Member io 
part (b) of }vfr. Gava Prasad Ringh’s unstarrod question No. 112 io wbich 
I ri'plied on lOtb February, 1928 Tlie information wdiich I am obiaining 
for Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and wdiieh should cover Ihe bulk of ilx' clerks 
at ^^amalpur wall bo sup])lied to the Honourable Member also and W'ill I 
irusi !.e sutlicient for his purpose. 

(b) Governmert are not aw'are that ai y steps have been taken to 
add to the quarters aba-ady fovided at Jamalpur for the accommodation 
of clerks I mav, ho waiver, inform the Honourable Member tliat raihvaf 
'd’^iinistration^ do not. as n rule provide quai’ters for clerks 
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Lonu Hours of Work of Clerks employed at Jamalpdr on ihe Kast 
Indian RAnAVAv, etc. 

]7.‘^ Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: (</) Will tbo (lovennncnt slalc wliv l\v 
clerlvs working id Janialpur are roq^ircd to atloifd office at 8 o’clock in the 
in<;rnirig, although th'' URual workm*:; hours in otlier otlka-s on 
Indian. i\a)l\va\ arc' from 10 or 10-30 a.m. to 4 or l-‘k) 

{b) Do th('. tloN ernnionfc realise the difficulties of the clerks in attending 
otiicc at 8 o’clock lu the morning'; and vvorking til) 4 p.m. wa'tli mie li(Uir’< 
recess ? 

(c) Ai’o (1 h‘ ( 1()\ c'rnuK'ul auai'c that tlaac is serious discontent amongst 
th(‘ clerical staff at Jamalpnr for such unusual working hours and do the 
Govcrnni(‘ut propose to make th(‘ working hours at Jamalpur office similar 
to other otiua’s in tlie Isast Indian Rad wav Ff not. \\h\ not*’ 

(d) What amount is spent monthly for thi’ e<lucation of children of the 
European and Anglo- Inrlian offu' Us of Fnlloonh workshop and from which 

^IP^kI is it met'* 

3 (ei What an- tin* percent .iges (»f the EuropeaTi subsciahers towards the 
Finos Fund as well a‘- fndian^ 

(/) Ar- Crovevnneud aware Unit since the in'm ;uration ot tiie Fkisl 
Indian llailwax in India not a single ])''nny has been spent towards the 
henefieial purposes • nd education of the eliildren of i1ic workmen at 
lallooali 

{(j) Do Govasaimen: [iropo^e to start pnmarv and middle M'l’naenlai 
scdiools in the ('olnn\ {., workiiK'n or in a suitahh place close to the work" 
shop 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: (c) I would refer the Honourable Member tr^ 
part- (ii) of Mr H<i\a Vrasad ISingb’s unstarred (iuestion \o 112, to wdiieh 
I ie])lied on Hit b kk'bnnnw, 102M Wln'ii I have obtained tlu' information 
1 shall inform <he FTimourahle Member 

{h) No 

{(’) Government jtropose to leave th<' fixation of olTua* hours ot null 
>iduri1 offas's to th(‘ local anfliorities 

(d) 8o far as Govcrnmi'nt fs aware no contribution is madi' from auT 
rai]wa\ fund towards the education of children of ofueers 

(e) Conrnbntionv to the Eine^ h^'nnd are not madi' in the form of regular 
subscriptions. 

ff) No 

(g) Government are not aw"ar{‘ that the East Indian Raihvay Admi 
nistration cont^^mplatcs any sueli action, but the wdiole epicstion of the 
assirt'^nce wld *h Railways should give to the edueation of children and 
the form it' should tnk^y is undiT the consideration of Govt rnment 

Alleoattons aoatnst two Officers of tite East Indian Ratlwa'^ 

EMPLOA'ED AT LlT.T^lOATI. 

, 174. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt; Has tne attention of the Oovernment been 

drawn tc th< puhlieaiien of (he WevJclg Ifa<:door, dated 11th danuar/, 
under the heauing "A mass meeting at TdHooah”? Is it a Tact that in 
n mass meeting of twelve thousand workmen the rwx; officials referred to 
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therein were condeirned and their immediate removal was demanded by 
all unanimously? If it is a fact, will Government please state what steps 
have been taken in this matter? Do Government propose to ask these 
officers to clear their position in a court of law? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have seen the announcemeni 
referred to but have no other information and do not propose to take an^ 
action. 

Scales of Pay of Workmen of thb East Indian Railway employed 
AT Lillooah, Iamalpur and Luoknow, respectively. 

175. Mr. Amar Nath DuU: {a) Will Government please lay on the 
table the scale of pay of the workmen of Lillooah, Jamalpur and Lucknow 
and their service conditions? 

(b) Is it a fact that the workmen of Jamalpur are monthly paid and 
those of Lillooah and Lucknow are daily paid staff? 

(c) Is it also a fact that the scale of pay at Lucknow is muiiii 
superior to that at Lillooah? 

(d) Is it also a fact that cost of living at Lucknow is much cheaper 
than at Calcutta and Idllooah? 

If it is a fact, will Government please state the reasons for such 
differential treatment? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) There are m railway vvorkshons numerous 
different classes of workmen whoso pay and other service conditions vary, 
and (xovernmont regret that tliey cannot undertake the extensive tabula- 
tion for which th('. Honoiuable Member asks. 

(b) All staff are paid monthly. 

(c) The scales of pay and hours of work of a good many classes 
worjnnen arc not the same at Lucknow as at Lillooah, but it would not 
be correct to say that the Lucknow scales are generally superior 

(d) Government are not in a position to express an opinion 

Grirvances op the Workmen of the East Indian Rajt.way JSMPix)YRn 

AT Lillooah. 

176 Mr. Amar NPth Butt: (a) Is it a fact that in the last winter 
Sessions of the Legislative Assembly during the course of discussions on 
the Railway Budget, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes admit ted that 
th^ pa> of the workmen is rcmilated according to the cost of jiving of 
the province? On this admission, do Government propose to revise 
the Sv ale of pav of the workmen of Lillooah in comparison witli Luck- 
now? If not, why not? 

(h) Are Government aware that the Agent, Last Indian Railway, 
tefused to listen to the jrrievances of the workmen of Lillooah? Are 
Government aware that the workmen are labouring under various 
grievances and untold in series? If so, do Government propose to take 
any step in the matter? If not, wny not? 

(c) Are Government av^are that the workmen of LillvOah have been 
greatly aeitated ov^r 'heir tro^h^es and they could not avail themselves 
of the sympathy the officials? If it is a fact, will Government please 
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ytaie what lurther action they may take to draw the attention C'f the 
East Indian llaiiway authorities to listen to their genuine grievances? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) T }¥ive been unable to trace the passage in 
the discussion on the Railway Budget last year to which the Honour- 
able Member refers. 

Government do not consider it necessary to revise the scales of pay of 
workmen at (other Lucknow or Lillooah in order to secure uniformity. 

(b) No 

(c) Government are aware that there has been some agitation amongst 
tile workmen at Lillooah. The alleged grievance are within the com- 
yetence of the Agent, East Indi.an Railvvav, to deal with and Government 
do not 'piopose to interfere. 

Deniai of their last Yearly Increment to the Workmen oe the East 
Intuan Railway employel at Iutxooah. 

177 Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Are Govcirnment aware that about seven 
thonsand worknuai of Tiillooah were' deprived of their last yearly increment 
for the simple reason that they could net please their immediate superior 
otfieials‘? Js it a fact that it was an open business in the worksliop with 
the kno\vledg(^ of the to])mosi offieials and thus several thousands of rupees 
wert‘ n^alisial and distril)ui('d amongst the interested persrns concerned? 
If it is a facL do Government propose to institute enquiry into the 
inaitiT? If not, vhy not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no re'C'On to believe that 
these ulh^gations have any foundation, and do not propose io in'^^t tute 
any enquiry into theui 

Indian, Anolo-Tndtan \nd European Grade I Guards oe the ICast 

Indian Railway. 

17“> Mr. Amar Nath Dutt; (a) Will the Government please slate how 
Ji any Indians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans have heim appointed a'-’ guards 
duTct. iu Grade T ou the East Indian Railway since the transfer of its 
tnrmagemiuit to the State? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: T am obtaining the information for the Hon- 
^ arable M«-mber 

SltPERSESSION OF SENIOR INDIAN GuXRDR ON THE EaST InDTAN RaLoVAY. 

170 Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) fs it a fact, that tlu' Division^ Super 
mtimdc'U.s of the Ea*-.^ fndiau Railway have iguiored tlie iustractions ('if 
the G 'i\crn?>n..it of India about 7;*) ])er ('fUit fudin lisation of lauwnv 
vervic'^s bv direey, ap])0]ntmeut of nnn-fndians \ higher h'v in 

super'<('ssion of the claims of senior Indian guards norking in the low'er 
trrade ? 

{h) If the answerin' in the affirmative, what s'cps do Governnn'nt pm- 
pose to take to stop such app(,intrnent of outsiders to the liigiier grade‘> 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: T must point out that the recommendation of 
Ihe IjOc Gommission which was accepted hv the Govi'rnment of India re- 
lates on!\ to th^ superior services and not to ipnohif ments of guards I 

B 2 
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am howoviT oblainiiiij: infomiation from the Agent of the East Indian 
Itaihvav about direct a})poin(menth to the liighcr gi*ade of guards, and 
will communicate laba* with the Honourable Member 

Promotion of Indian CioARDs on the East Indian Railway. 

180 Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will rrovinmnumt lay on the table a 
slatenu'ut showing the number of Indi.<n guards drawing the maximum 
pay of the lower grade? 

(b) Will Government please stale what steps are proposed to be taken 
for the jiromotiou of these men to the higher grade? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: I am making enquiries and will communicate 
with th(' Hoiuairable Member later 

f^ROMOTfON IN ORDER OF SENIORITY OF StAFF OF THE Ea$T InDIAN RAILWAY. 

181. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that the Agent of trr. 
East Indian Hailuay issued an order to tlu' effect that pronudion (Tt 
staff ‘hoiild h(' luide i)\ select ion and not. in order of seniority, and are 
the (loveniment awar > <iuit this has opened the door for corruption and 
briber) amongst tlie lhulwa\ officirls*.^ 

(6) Do ibe GoverUiiieiit propose' to instiaicl the Agci t to cancel his 
Oid.ers and sanction pruiiK^tion of staff in oixh'r of semorit) irrespeedive of 
ca.ste, colour or erec'd? It not, win not*’ 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: tlovermiU'Ul an' not au'are of the exact ordt'i’s 
to which the Monourabh' Me'udier reti'vs, and th(‘\ arc' eertaiuK not pre- 
[.arod to interfere with ain mslruetions which llu' Agt'id mav have given 
that jiromotion siuaild he h) nu'rit and not l>\ sonionh — a ])rinciple of 
which the) thoroLiglds a])])i*()V(' T!ie Ageait n full\ aware of tht' views 
of (love'rnment that neat her caste, e*ole>ur ejr eree'd ‘should, in aa\ way, 
influence siudi promotion 

Grant of Sunday Allowance to Indian Guards of the Kast Indian 

Railway. 

182. Mr Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that Indian guards are not 
given Sundav allowane'c 'vhich is a!le)We'd to Europeams and Anglo-Indians? 

(b) Are Government prepared to extend tlie privilege to all classes 
of guards with immediate effect? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: f pn-sunu' the Tt(vnf)urabh' kFemher is 
referring to the' East Indian Thulwav ; if se), the an^weT to tlie first part 
of his qii ’^tion is ''yes'' and to the second part “no"’. 

I should add that the whole' matte'r is Kcing considereef lU connection 
with t^'^^ question of a weekly rest day for railwav staff 

Different Scales of Pay of Guards working on the East Indian 
Railway and the Oudh and Rohtlkhand Section of that Rail- 
way. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that them are two scales 
of pay for Indian grerds working on the East Indian Railway and Oudh 
and Rohilkliand Ra:!way sections and that thev get allowance^af different 
rates ? 
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(b) Do Government propose to consolidate the grade }>revulent on the 
one and the same Eailway and sanction allowinc(‘- at uniform rates? If 
eoi, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (h). Dilferciiccs b(‘.t\ve(‘n llic scales of 
pay which prevailed on the former Oudii and liohilkliand Kajlwa\ and 
those of the East Indian Eailwav liave not yet liecn removed, hut pro- 
posals to tins end are now under consideration 


Refusal to allow Indian Assistant Station Masters to oFFictATE for 
European and And ia)- Indian Station Masters on Leave. 

184 Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is ii a laef that Indjan assistant ^ta- 
lion masters of ovtu* 20 \eai‘s standing are nol a)lo^\'ed t(i oiliciaie for 
^o'opcan and Anglo-lndem station masters even lor short \n nod, and 
that junior Anglo-Indi.ins are brought from (nit stations to act m jdac’e of 
the station mastc'rs (luring their abscmcf <ai l(‘ave‘^ 

[b] Do the (r(jV(rmnent propose to sto}) sueii r. eial disc'rimuialion at 
once? If not, w hv nol? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: inslain/e of tins kind lias beam lironglit to 

th(^ iKJice of E( NAi'umeuI I am I'lnjiming inam t)u^ Agent, East Indian 
Railway, what tie practaa' is and will eomimmM'ate later with tlie Hon- 
ourable Member. 


Appoi.n'I'mlnt of Indians as Station Masters at important Stations 
ON THE East Indivn Kailwav. 

18 d Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a! N it a tact that Indians are not eligible 
ioi appointna'iii a> staMen masl(as at important stations like Dinajiore, 
laina, MoKaineli dajba, Kml, Madimpiir, .Miivafuir, Hurdwan, Kampnrhaut, 

f e 

ih) i )o (iovcrnmcni propo-^(> lo ludiaiine jiosis*-' If not. w liv 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am makimt (.mpauie-- irom tho Aa* uL and will 
t ommuiiK at e later ’>vith tia^ IlonouraliK* Member 


Pat of Statio: Masters’ Elerks and CVirrespondenue Clerks (ln the 
East Indivn ICv i rwv \ v. 

iSG. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (n) Xw (loveniment. aware that state 'a 
masters’ clerks and ('(irrespoiidenee (derLs attaehed to stations oi- tlie East 
Indian itailwav ar(' ^r,al('d at. Its g0---4- TO wheivas eU-rks of tin sane 
class \\(''’kir' uiuh'f liunniiiit Slu'd Eonaneii, \V liisja (Toi s, Sicmd ins- 
pectors and Ijj.'^ja'ctors of Works are gradf'd at I\s 100 and Iis 80 respec- 
tively ' Do Government, propose to put these na-n ’n the same grade? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (hiva'vnnu nt are not .waia^ of the exact scaler 
02 pay for the elapses ()f clerks mentioned by the Honoirablc Alemher, 
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but it muy be presumed that the rates have been fixed with due regard 
to the qualifications required, and they know of no reason for making a 
change in the .scales for either of the classes mentioned. 

Pay of Station Masters* Clerks on the East Indian Railway. 

187. Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: (a) .\re Government aware that a joint peti- 
tion was sent to the Agent by the station masters’ clerks of Dinapur 
Division and no action was taken on ,it on the plea of economy? 

(b) Are Government aware that several new posts have recently been 
cr aled such as Office Superintendent, Fuel Checkers and Fuel Clerks, 
etc., without considering the question of economy? 

(c) If the reply to (a) and (b) be in the negative, do Government propose 
to enquire into the matter and ask the Agent to bring all the station 
masters* clerks in tho office clerks’ grade. If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b) No. 

(c) No. The matter ir entirely for the Agent 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House) , Sir, with 
yofir permission I desire to make a statemout of the probable course of 
business in the week beginning from Monday, March the 5th. Monday 
and Tue.sday, the 5th and Gth, are gazetted holidays on account of Ho^’ 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 7th and 8th, are allotted for the general 
discussion of the Budget, and Saturday, the 10th, is the first of the five 
days allotted for the voting on Demands for Grants. I am not yet in a 
position to say whether the House will be asked to sit on Friday, the 9th 


THE INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL 
Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

Tts Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Raib 
ways): Si'', I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill fnrCier to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 192B, in order 
to vest in the Governor General in Council the control of matters vovered 
by that Act 


THE INDIAN LAW REPORTS BILL 

Presentation of the Report of the Committee on PFmTONs. 

Maulvi Muhaiiiirr/d Yakub (Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions • 
Muhammadan Rurc.1) . Sir I beg to present the Report oi the Committee 
on Petitions relating to th Bill to regulate and improve the Law Reports. 



TME BUKMA SALT (AMENDMENT)* BILL. 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar (Finance Department: Nominated 
Official) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to amend the Burma Salt Act. 
1917, for a certain purpose, as passed by the Council of State, be taken into 
consideration. ^ 

The object of this Bill is to transfer the administration of the Salt 
Department in Burma to the dirpet cor4trol of the Government of India. 
Although under the Devolution Buies Salt is a central subject, except in 
the Northern India Salt Bevenue Department, the administration of 
Salt has everywhere till n'cently been under the control of Local Govern- 
ments who have been carrying on that function as an agency function on 
behalf of the Central Government. In January 1926 we transferred the 
control in Madras and Bombay to the Government of India and it is now 
proposed to complete that change as regards Burma. The necessity for 
this transfer has been emphasised by a recent report of an officer on special 
▼ity in the Finance Dejiartment who was appointed to investigate various 
^’oblenis connected with the salt administration. He went to Burma; 
he made various local inspections; he discussed with various officers and 
he came to tlu* conclusion that the present system of administration was 
obsolete, that the methods of manufacture were wasteful and expensive and 
that there was seopc^ for illicit manufacture and revenue was not amply 
protected. 

Thf prc'seut |)r()posal therefore is to transfer the work from the Local 
(rovernnHiiit to lot' Govtaunn'iil of India. The functions hitherto per- 
foniK'd by tbe Lock'd Govt'rnmeni will ho performed by the Ct'niral Board 
of [{('VCTUC' and the Government of India The powers exerdsed by the 
local otlieers f>f the IVovineial Govornnit*nl will in future be exercised by 
Commissioner of Tneome-tax, the Collector of Salt Bev('nuc and his 
subordinalo, offie,ers. It is [iroposed to have a junior officer with expori 
cnee of ^alt work as (kdloetor of Salt Bevenutg and the object of placing 
the Commissioner of fneome-tax ovt'r him with powers of gtmeral super- 
vision is partly for the purpose of economy and jiartly to have an appellate 
author! t\ on Iht', spot to whom appends from the decision of the Collector 
may ho made, instead of leaving the jiartieg to eorne to the Central Board 
of Ihwonue in Simla or Delhi for those appeals 

Undt r the present systtnn although the Local Governnu'nt carry on 
thai work an ageiKw function, they do not do it for nothing. We pay 
thtmi it Wc' pay them a certain percentage of the total expendi- 
ture undt'r Excise' The^ cost has worked out in the ])ast to a lakh and 
a half e)f ru])fH's and if the present proposals are agreed to it will slightly 
increase the eost by senne Bs. 25,000 or Bs. 60,000. It is oxy;ected that 
tlrs small ii cr*'ase in ('X])(‘n<iiluro will be me^re than recouped ^ y an in- 
crease of e'ihjenev in the' administration, by improved methods of manu- 
facture and by ample protection to the revenuej The' proposals have; 
been placed before? the Standing Finance Committee anvl they have approved 
of them. Tho Governmemt of Burma have also been consulted in the 
matter and they have also acquiesced in the proposals. T trust that the 
House will also agree. 

TJ. Tok Kyi (Burma Non-European) : Sir, T feel that it is my duty 
to oppose the motion moved by the Honourablo Member opposite. In 
doing so, I shov.ld like te bring to the notice of ilu' House a point whiclx 

( i009 ) 
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the (lovenuiuHit have iguored, or rather which seems to have escaped their 
attoi-lion. Sir, the salt industry in Burma, and for the matter of that 
in Madras and Bombay as well,, is closely bound up with the life of the 
poorer classes, specially those who live on the sea coast and the deltas of 
big rivers. The salt boilers m Burma ar(‘ in soi*e need of encouragement 
and help from the Government. But the Government to whom they have 
to ])aY their taxes is far away wdiile the Government which is nearer 
to them c.umot look after them properly because the latter do not gain 

anything for the work they do and the trouble they take. At any rate 

they lack interest, they lack incentive 'Phe })eople of Burma as w’ell 
as the ofh(uu’s of the Local Government an' in favour of making Salt a 
provincial subject rather tlian a central siihject ag it is at present An 
important body of men w^ere of the same opinion. Your distinguishej| 
predecessor, Sir IVederick Whyte, wdio was Ghairman f>f the Burma 
forms Oommittoc, w'as of the same opinion, and ibat Committee has recom- 
mended that Sail should Ix' imuh^ a provincial ^ubji'ct This is their 
recommendation 

“Tlie (pu-.-'lKJi) <jf the tniiisfer of sail to llic proMucial list was not raised hy the 
Local (iO\crnnu'iit hut was pressed .strongly hy some oi its officers Wo (on.sider that 
both for the encourageinent of tlic local industry in salt as wxdl as on other grounds 
this suh]ect might well lie given over to tlie Local ( lo\ ei nment ” 

Sir, this is a point 1 want to bring to the notice of the House. This 

recommendation of the Burnia lieforms Committee is very important with 
regard to our local interests and it is a pity that it seems to have escaped 
the attention of the Gov(‘rnrnent of India L think that not only in 
Burma but also in Madras, Bombay and Bih.u- and Orissa Salt should bo 
made a provincial subject. But unfortunatc'ly for rndia tlu' Govern- 
ment happens to he the greatest manufacturer of salt in Northern India. 
This is the main reason 1 think wdiy they have made Salt a eentrrd sub- 
ject. The Government of India have not givtai up trading hut arc still 
going on trading in .salt and opium, as they used to do in thi' old Com])any 
da>s I think from the point of view of the people’s interests this 
practice is rather unsound and should be given up But T realize that to 
give up ihe jiractiec ai present is not within the bounds of practical 
politics So far as Burma is concerned, however, if Salt be made a pro- 
vincial subject, it will involve only a matter of six lakhs of rupees The 
reveii’ies of the Government of India w^ould not suffer much. It w'ould be 
a more drop in the ocean. Sir, 1 think — -I speak subject to correction — 
that the measure before the House concerns the excise' duty on salt only 
and that ii has nothing to do with the import duty. But tbfO exci^ duty 
on sfdt in Burma, as I have said, is only a matter of six lalchs of riipe'cs, 
and I ihink the Go’^ernment might very well afford to givi* it up .uid 
give effect to the recommendation made by your iiroflecossor Sir. it 
is said thri a body of men from this sub' of the Lay would Ix' able to 
look after the salt administration in Burma better than the local agency 
there I however think it is not reasomiblo to ex])i ct that strn .aei,^ bom 
India or aliens from any country will prove niovp rfheitnl Ilian offh^ers in 
Burma in administeri’^g the Department of Salt Bt'sides it is expeeted 
by the Government that they will be abb' by this measure to suppress the 
illicit manufacture of salt over IhoTe. But if local men w’ith local 
’ knowledge and bcal expeiience, cannot prevent sneh illicit manufacture, 
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1 aiii afraid people from this side of tlie Bay will find it very difficult if 
not impossible to do so And \vith a \i(;\v tv) suppressing^ the illicit manU' 
factiire. the Government now propose to spend more money than 
they are si)endin^^ at present; I think they are going to spend no less than' 
20 per cent of the ])resont expoTuliture in addition Sir, as I have said, 
it is absurd to expect that peopl(' from this side of the Bay will be able 
to admin’ster the Salt DepartTrient there more efficiently than the officers 
in Burma. Apart from this practical objection, there are two other grounds, 
and I Ihink equaljx valid grounds on which this measure should he opposed. 
Tn the first jilace Sir, it projiosc^s to give mon* strength and more life to 
dyaredn — a system for which neither .Aremhers on this side of the House 
nor tliosp opposite liave any good woi'd to say. The Honourable 
Mr. Biirdou, whili' iidroducing tlu' same measure in another place, said: 

cow pKipovf'd IS merely one of the (h«in|j;es of system which flow from 
itie Ki'foims <ind fiom tlie policy of the ( ;o\ c'uimeiit of India to sc'parate, a.s far as 
possihhc ceiKi’al and piovincjal tunetioii.s ’ 

Sir from this it is (piile (dear tJiat the intention of the Government is to 
mahf- fhaiadu as slablt' as ])ossil)lc in this country. I W'as one of those 
wduj li,i\o no ’ )V( for that system <d g(>\ t>rnmeut ; in fact one of the reasons 
whv I \oted 'againsf tin Simon ('oinmission two wrecks ago was that 1 have 
had an instinelM-e teeimg that Sir Jolm Simon aiivl his colleagues have come 
hc'i’e to gi^(. frc'-li m’t to flint s^st(un cd govtudiment And m the* sec.ond 
place, tluv jjrnpn^rd iiieasurc' goes right agaii st the principle of dectuitrali/a- 
tion wliieh lias biM U e<)nsis(('nll\ followed !)> th(‘ Government of India all 
the^t' Years I hidie\c Sir. that you \ ourself wa^re ('ine of those who iu 
th(' old lni])('rial rouneds fouglit for tlu-j jiriuciple of decentralization I 
]io}H‘ that tills rioiis. will not livc’ support to the piesiuit measure, which 
-eeihs ((, j,i(_ I’csae! 1 luaiw and injurioiK to tlie n\t(‘rests of tlie peojile, cs- 
, « cia]!\ rb > ji()()Vcr (das^f-^ of Ihe people 

Sir I opposi' the motdai 

Mr B. Bas (Giis^a Dixisnui Non- Mulmininadaii) Sir, coming as Ido 
from Gri'-sa, wliux the salt induslr\ iwcvl 1o la* .i giasat local industry wdiich 
used to ‘^ujija/rt mdlions ol ])(‘Mple whose hvehho(»d w'as destroyed hy the 
apalhv of the iIton Bengal Govi'rnmenf and (he GnvernmeiU of India, I 
liave a great deal of ssmjiathv wifli whal fell from the lips of my Honoiir- 
ahh' friend Mr dVde Kyi and T rist' to supfiorl him in lus o})p Ysii ion. Sir, 
my' friend rigid h’ j-oiiiied oui thal the s.ilt tax is an excise did' on a local 
mdr^try t( a. d fo I)-* i ilirnin'i iodu^[ry in India before the British 
OP( ujiaiion and i'u''''efore ci the inalie>’ of tlie readjt'sinumi of jirovincial 
and ''•(‘tdral finances - u i'<. vnrn'tuvt'd thal sooni'r ( r laic'r there will la' a 
i'ommittee whudi ^^ili e.<’ inf<'i the financial rf'hdinm^ of fh(> pjovinc’cs 
and of the Gentrai Govei-nncnl - ; II r('\enue-^ den\ 'd fisan mv indimtrv 
wdiere ii is a proMiuial indusiry hut is at pia'^iait m the hands of tlu' (ie'itriii 
Gov rnn I'ni, should la- a11ocat<"d to the Provincial Government. H ih.at 
be doiKg 1 (U'^n the salt indu'^iig in Purina and fdso in Orissa wall thrive 
verv iniudi I vuav Inform the Honourable th(' P. nance Member that 
during the Ir d flood'-' with 'which Orissa v as u’s: drouslv strickiai the 
peoph' who live rm the sea coasts managed h (dee out a small living from 
ihe collection of salt in sjiife of jioda (* 20 ohfn, and Go^ernm('nt vigilance. 
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There was police r'oolum and police vigdaiice, and yet when people had 
nothing to live on, they had to take a bucket of sea water and make salt 

out of il I know, Sir, that people were sent to jail and were fined, but 

that is a small matt<T when peojile are dying of starvation. {An Honour- 
able Member' How do they live on the salt? They cannot eat thi^ 

salt ”) On the sale of salt they live My friends may be sur^^rised bo 

hear that if one boils two buckets of water, he gets 11 seers of salt, worth 
about 6 to 8 annas, quite a good income in a place where 2 or 3 annas 
is the daily wage of ordinary labourers and at tinu's no work is available 
8ir, in the adjustment of finances biTween the Central^ Government and 
the Provincial Goviuairnents, some of the jiroviiK'Cs were hit hard. I am 
talking of my own province, Bihar and Orissa, which was attached to 
tail end of Bengal When u'e got separated, the (amtral Government took 
all the resources that are jiroductive and paying and left my province wdth 
a small income from tlie land revenue and excise duties In Bihar and 
Orissa, thanks to tlu' owiau’s of coal miiu's, people drinlc a lot and tlu', Gov- 
ernment of Bihar and Orissa derivi' a good reveniu', luairlv 40 fier cimt of the 
State revenue, from drinking and opium smoking Heri' is the excise duty on 
salt and if the local industry is handed over to my Government, it may bv 
that the Government of Bihar and Ornsa may give remits’ m of part of 
this duty and encourage people to manufacture salt and thereby rc^dve the 
old home industry on the sea coast of Orissa; ini'identallv it will mean 
reviving the profession of lakhs and lakhs of people who arc at present 
living on the barren sea coast (A Orissa and have no other source of liveli- 
hood. Sir, it is on this ground that I support my friend Maung Tok Kyi 
and r do hope that the (kmtral Government wall not make any industry’ 
of India a central subject and derive revenue out of it and destroy that 
industry in certain parts of India 

Mr. V. K Aravamudha Ayangar: Sir, I am very much flattered by tln^ 
objeidlons raised liy the Honourable Members from Burma and Bihar and 
Orissa t thought it was a vtuy simple and formal Bill, but. they were 
trying hy their objections to mcnaisc' my importance The first objeetion 
raised by the Honourable Member from Burma was that this Bill proposed 
to make Salt a eentral subject and by ojiposing it ho thougut ho would 
make it a provincial subject T think 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Cliamber Indian 
Comme; co) • Will the Honourahle Memb(T mind speaking louder^ 

Mr V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar: The Honourable Member from 
Burma was under a rnisayiprehcnsif'n that by opposing this Bik he could 
make Salt a provinc'al subject What is proposi'd in this Bill is oniy to 
change the agency of administration Whether it is earned on by the 
Local Government as agents on behalf of the Central Government or by 
the/ Central Government directly, the subject wall continue to be a eentral 
subject under the Devolution Kul(*s. The question of the readjustment of 
the iinancia’ relations between the Central and Provincial Governments 
is a big question which cannot he settled on this Bill 

The sei'ond point ihr/- the Honourable Member from Bui*ma raised was 
that by this Bill w'O ' -ece prouosing to substitute for local r en with local 
knowledge who were in eharg of the salt administration at present foreign- 
ers from the wTopg side of the Bay. I can assure him, Sir, that with 
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the transfer of the control of the salt administration in Burma to the 
Central Government, it is not the Honourable^ the Finance Member who is 
going to work it from top to bdttom. These local men will continue to 
do the work. Instead of district officers who now do it as a side f^ccupa - 1 
tion along witli other more impoi’tant land revenue, magisterial and other 
functions, thest' dutu'-s in regard to the salt administration will be entrusted 
to a separate staff who will be»simpl\ carrying on the salt administration 
and nothing else. 

The Honourabh'. Member also talked about the increase of cost. As 
mentioned to the House, the increase in cost will be about Rs. 25,000 
to Bs. 30,000 and we expect we shall tairn more than Bs. 2 or Bs. 3 lakhs 
of additional revenue from the effici(ail administration that we are going 
to introduce. 

H('. also r(‘f(!rr('d to more life being given to dyarchy by this Bill. I 
am sorry I eannot undcu'stand llie Honourable Member He was confu.sing 
the distinction lad-wecai centra] and provincial fin.anees and the distinction 
between transferred and reservi'd snbjc'cts My friemd Mr Das raised some 
questions in rc'gard to Bdiar and Orissa. T am sure he will raise the same 
questa^us \^'ltb more. re1evanc‘o in connection with the debate on the Budget 
and Demands for Grants and the TTonourable the Finance Member will 
answer them S.r. f hope that the Hononrabh Member will withdraw 
his ob]er»tioTis 

Mr. President: The (pu'stion is* 

“'Chrit tlio P>i]! <0 anusid the Ihinn.i Sail Act, 1917, foi a (cifain purpose, a.s passed 
by C'uinu'd <»f Si ate. ho Likoii iiUo considcM'at ion ” 

The m"li(a-i wns adopted 

C'laus('s 2 and 3 w(Wt' added to the Bill 

Tho S('bedule was added to the Bdl. 

r]jaiis(' 1 was added to the Bill 

ddu', Titl(' and Preambb' u'ere add('d to the Bill. 

Mr. V K. Aravamudha Ayangar: Kir, T move that the Bill, as passed 
by the', (^ouneil of State, be ])assed 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN KECMTIHTIEK (AMENDMENT) BILL 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar (Finance Department- Nominated 
Official): Sir, 1 iuov(‘ that the Bill further to amend the India i Securities 
Act, 1020, +‘or a certain purpose, as passed by the Council of State, be taken 
into considc'ratioii 

Under section d (7) (a) of the Indian Securities Act, 1920, wheu a Gov- 
ernment security is pa v able to tuo or more f>ersons jointly, and eithm* 
or any of them dies, the security is payable, to the survivor or survivors 
of those* persons Although under the General Clauses Act “pe.son” 
incb*des a company or association or body of individuals whether in- 
corporated or not. that definiBon has been held to be repugnant to section 
4 of tibe Indian Securities Act, as a corporation may be dissolved but 
cannot die. effect of the present law is that euviorsements on promis- 

sory notes conferring oymership on a corpo ation jointly with a private 
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individual arc held to be invalid. The Public Debt Office, Bombay, have 
brought to our notice various instances where such endorsements have 
been ludd to be invalid and the Controller of the Currency has told us 
that such inst'nices are on the increase The position was similar in 
England before tlie passing of llie Bodies Corporate (Joint Tenancy) Act, 
1899, but tlic difficulrv which existed in England has been got over with 
the passing of that Act The object of the Bil), therefore, is to provide 
for the bolding of Covt^rnnient securitic's jointly by a [irivate individual 
or a corporate bod\ and anoilua* corporate body and to empower the 
Government to jiay the amount of the security to the surviving joint 
Ixoldor in any case that ma\ ansi* It is a real convenience to companies 
and associations and I move, Sir. that tlu‘. Bill be lalam into considera- 
tion 

The motion ^vas adojited 

Clause 2 uas added to the Bdl 

(Uause 1 was advh'd to the Bill 

The 'titU' and PreanmU wi're addial to tlie Bill. 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar: Sir, I movi^ that tl > Pill, as passed 
b_\ thf' Couru'jj oi Shaby he jiasscd 

Tlie motion was adopted. 


'\'HK hCV-WOOl) IXDCSTbV (PB( n'KCTlON ) BIBB. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member Jor Comnnaei' and Kad- 
wa\s) Sir, L move for leavi' to introdiu'e a Bill to provide for (he foster- 
ing anil (l('V(‘l()})nienr of iIk' manntaci urc* of ply-w'ood lea-clu'sis In British 
India 

Idle Bdl ih tjuite a sl’oj't (;ne and laontains only t\^o ojic'ralivi' proVt- 
sions. In ihi' first jdace, il jiri^gose^ to iiiereasi' tlio cnsiom= dut\ on 
j ly-wood hoards, panels an<l eliests, and battens and corner jaeci"^, such 
as are ordiiiardv usi'd in ])l\-\\(;od elu^st.s, ironi 15 to 80 per ei'iil. In the 
second place, if propo^-i's to ahoh-h the drawhaidx wliieh is <ii }>resent 
]iermissil)lt' on the re-(Aj;ort of imported chests That, I tlnnk, sufficient- 
ly explains the objeef of the Bill. 

Before I sit down, vSir, I should hhe to add one word oi jxplanaf ’on. 
It has been in\ infenCon !<• inovt' to-da\, it lea\e w'a ; giviui to intro- 
duce the *011, that 11 !)(' taheu into c(aiaideral ion ll has heiui brought 
to m\ I’Micc, how(‘Ver that some Members of thiv; House feel that the 
time since tin* jiublii.uion of fbe dd'uiff Board Bepori and the annourua;- 
ment of tlic decision ol tb> (loveriiment of India has been too short to 
iiiahe it possible for them to deal adequately wdlh tlit' Bill if it wer-i tekeu 
into I'onsideration at once 1 tliink, Sir, that tlu' feelings tlupN have ex- 
pressed are reasonable and ha* that naison 1 do not propose to move for 
its considt'ration. 

The motion wxm.s adopted. 

' T'fie Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 
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The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, 1 move for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to provide fcr the luodilication ot eerlaui import duties re- 
iatitif? t(j ilic {u ot ('ctioii of the ‘^tetd mdustrx m British IikIki 

• 

This Bill, Sir, does three things In the tirst place, it m.ikes wagons 
and imdcri'rames and sonu' ot their component parts subject to the pro-' 
teeiive rate of dut_\ applicable to lahricated steid geru'rallN In the 
second 'jilaci*, it sub'^titutes for the K) per cent (lut\ applii-ahh* lo iron 
and steel holts and nuts a specific dut\ of Its 2 pia* iiundredweighl In 
the third placi', it. diM^ontmues the proti'etive dul\ imposed in 1921 on 
wire and wirt'-naiL and maki's them subject om-e more to the 10 per 
cent reviauu' dut\ I do init tinnk 1 need add anything else m explana- 
tion of th(' Bill <md I nuA’e the motion -^landing m m\ n-ame. 

The motion was ado]>tt‘d 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sn-, I introduce the Bill 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Mi inhei foi Commerce and Hall- 
ways)' Sir, T rise to move that the Ihll to pvo/ide l<a’ the modiheation of 
roriam import dutii^^ relating to tlu protc'ctioii of the ^tcad industry in 
JlrHisli India, Ix' refMU'd to a Si'ha t ('ommiMt'e 

Witli w)ur (lermissjon, Sir, 1 siioiild like to add ihi’t'e names 

ihvise ’wlueli appear on tlu' nohee piiaa a - the nuaiihers to hc' ajipointe'! 
<0 (he Si’li'ct (/ummittee The Sidect Lommittei will then consist of 
the follo^\’ng nu'mbei" 

Sir ITirshot aiiuias Thakiirdas, Mr ha/al Ihrahmi Ihdumtulla, Khan 
]3ah<idur Haji Abdullah Ilaji Ka^im, Sir Walter Willson, Mr, 
W S Lamb, Mr (1 1) Ihrla, Mr K C Xeogy, Pandit 

Thakiir J)as lOiargava. Mr Muhammad \ amin Khan, Haji 
(diaudlmrv Moliammad Email Klian, Mr. Jamnadas M. 
Mehta, Mr T1 K Shaumnkham ('iu‘tl\, Mr. Itafi, Air. 

Ahmad Kidwai and flu' Mnvir with instructions lo report not 
later than the Sili March, 192s and that the number of 
members w host' presence '^hall ht' iieta'ssnrx to constitute 
meeling of tlu* Lommiilct' slial] hr si\-. 

I iiave alreadv eVj. lamed. Sir, in movine mv motion for leave to 
iniiodnce the Bill tlud there wi're three mam proji-isals m it It will be 
convenient, 1 think, foi’ ilu' Ilonsti if 1 dr-po^e first of tlu' two jiroposals 
which are of rather less imprirt anei', ‘uid then turii to tht' nu'st imprirt 
ant propO'^al in tlie Ihll, namely the protect ion of the manufacture of 
w^agons an I imdt'rframos First of all the propose! increase in the 
duty on holts and nuts merelv redre-s^s :ni uieipud'ts wdiic^' exists 
under the presc'ut tariff The Indian mamifaeturer pays about Ps 40 
a ton, when allowance' is made for wastage on the bars that he uses aa 
bis raw material, wdierea^ the dut\ on imported bolts and nuts is only 
10 per cent ad raJorfr)}. Tin average value of the holts and nuts wiiich 
compete with the Indian rnamifaetures is from Ps 200 to Ils 300 a ton, 
and the 10 per cent duty, therefore, is from Bs. 20 to Rs. 30 a ton. It 
will be seen that the Indian manufacture is uncier a definite handicap 
owing to the operation of the duties The I/ll substitutes a specific duty 

{ 1015 ) 
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of Rs. 40 a ton on imported bolts and nuts, and if this duty is imposed, 
the Indian manufacturer wiH be in the same position as he would be if there 
were no duty at all on either the steel bars he imports or on the bolts 
and puts which compete w’th his production. Tlie proposal, therefore, is 
not one for g’^anting substantive protection to the manufacturer of bolts 
and nuts but merely, as I have said, foi jiving equality of tariff treat- 
ment. The Tariff Board have explained that to get economical produc- 
tion of bolts and nuts mass production is necessary, and that has not as 
yet been undertaken in India. There are, th3refore, no materials at 
X'lesent which would enable the Tariff Board or anybody else to (ailculate 
what a reasonable cost of production might be and therefoi^e what amount 
of protection was required. For that reason it is not possible to go fur- 
ther than the proposal in the Bill. The Board have indicated that any 
burden imposed by this increase in the duty is not likely to affect serious- 
ly any industry which nsejs bolts and nuts. They point out, for example, 
tnat in a typical railway wagon the im Tease in cost only amounts to 
little over four annas. Per ton of bridge work the increase :n duty will 
increase the cost to a little under an anna, and in an underframe con- 
taining a bundled pounds cf steel the increase is very little more than a 
quarter of an anna. 

I turn now to the ".econd of tlie two minor pro'pv/saJ , narntdv, the 
proposal that the protective duty on wire and wire-nails, which was im- 
posed in 1924, should be d'«continued, and that these articles should 
again become subject, as previously, to the 10 per cent, revenue duty. 
Naturally it is with some regret that I liavc to bring tliis proposal be- 
fore the House, seeing that, as a member ot the Tariff Bo.ard, T was 
associated with the original proposal to grant protection to tliis industry 
^Nevertheless I have felt, since the second Tariff Board enquiry into 
that industry in 1925-26, that the original grant of protection in this 
case was premature, and that, though 1 ha^'o every hope that the 
industry will eventually be established in Indu., there is nothing for it 
at present but to retrace our footsteps and to wait till the conditions are 
more favourable. The fundamental reason why there is little or no liopv* 
of establishing the manufacture of wire and wire-nails on a satisfactory basis 
is that it is really an indispensable })relinhnary to the satisfactory establish- 
ment of the industry that wire rc^s should be produced commercially 
and economically in India. Now at present thab is not possible. No 

one at present m India is equipped to produce wire rods. It is part of 
the programme of the Tata Iron and Steel Company — their development 
programme — that, in the course of three years or so they should put up 
a mill on wnich it ought to be possible to roll wire rod in large quanti- 
ties, at a reasonable cost. When that time comes it may bo desirable 
to exrmine the wheV, question again, and see whether the time has not 
ei rived tor again attempting to establish the manufacture of wire and 
wire-nads in India. But for the present, as I have said, the necessary 
raw material is not produced in India, the only firm which was manufac- 
turing wire has shut down, and consequent! v tliere is nothing at present 
to protect. For that reason it is proposctl that the protective duty 
should be removed. 

So much as regaids wire. As regards wire-nails which are made from 
wire, there is this t be ad \ed by 'way of exiplanation. In the Steel 
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Industry (Protection) Act of 1924 the same duty of Rs. 60 per ton was 
imposed on Wire and on wire-nails. The fact that that rate of duty 
was the same clearly implied that it was not intended to give protection 
to the manufacture of wire-nails as a separate industry, apart from the 
-'manufacture of wire. I mention this because there are certain firms in 
India who have attempted to manufacture wire-nails from iipportid wirU 
They will be no worse off when the duty is removed than they are at 
present. In fact they may to a slight extent be better off, because the 
10 per cent, duty on the wire" may be lower than the 10 per cent, duty on 
the nails. At present the duty is the same. But I want to make it 
riain that neither the Government of India nor the Legislature, at any 
stage, give encouragement to the idea that they wished to foster the manu- 
frcture of wire-nails apart from the manufacture of wire. 

1 turn now to the most important point in the Bill, namely, the con- 
tinuance of protection to the manufacture of wagons and underframes. 
T’hat is the ma n subject of the Tariff Board Report, and they have dealt 
with it very fully. Perhaps I might read their first two findings on the 
subject : 

“(1) We find that under the stimulus of the bounty scheme which has been in force 
during the last three years, the Wagon industry (in which term we include also the 
construction of underframes) has made great progress and is now able to meet a large 
proportion of the normal demand for wagons and underframes in India. 

(2) As a con;- ’‘quence partly of the reduction in the cost of material but largely of 
the dec^'ease in costs resulting from large orders for a few standard types of wagons, 
the wagon manufacturers have now reached a stage when they could normally withstand 
foreign competition ’’oth no assistance other than the existing revenue duty.” 

If these findings stood alone, I think they would give the House every 
cause for satisfaction. As regards wire and wire-nails, the position I had 
to put before the House was that, our policy of protection had been pre- 
mature and had not succeeded. On the other hand, our policy in regard 
to railway wagons and underframes has succeeded, and wagons and under- 
frames can be produced in India at a cost which enables the manufac- 
turers to dispense with any protection other than that which they receive 
from the ordinary revenue* duty, provided they get sufficient orders. 
As everyone in the House is aware, owing to abnormal circumstances, 
the need for protection has uot .altogether disappeared, and the reason 
is the inability of the railways in India to place orders for wagons and^ 
underframes to an (*xtent sufficient to keep the manufacturers fully 
employed. It is a position which naturally must be a cause for anxiety, 
not only to the*, manufacturers themselves but also to the Government 
of India., who were resjionsible for putting before the Legislature the policy 
of protection, and to the "Members of the Legislature tbemsedves, and 
when the Tariff Board Report was received in which thev put forward 
tl ''. proposals which seemed to them necessary for maintaining the manu- 
facture of wagons and underframes in India, they received the most 
ea.mest and careful consideration from the Oo^einiment of India. The 
House will readily understand that in view of my own connection with 
the earlier histprv of protection for the steel industirv, it was a, matter which 
must have caused a good d^^al of anxiety to mvself, and T can assure the 
H. .UB(. that nothing has been overlooked, and that every attemnt !ms been 
made fo see that such measures as are necessa/iy to keen the industry 
going until the railways are again in a position to place orders for wagons 
on a normal scale are taken. ,, 
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Now, the underlying princi])le of the recommendation made by the Tariff 
Board was this ; that until the railways could place sufficient orders to 
hec'p the manufacturers fully employed all orders should be placed in 
India at a roasonublo price. That was the underlying principle. The 
Govermnerit of India fully accept that, and indeed they consider that 
this is the oni} way in which the matter can be dealt with. But a 
difficulty arises when it has to be decided how we are to determine a 
reasonable price, 'hhc solution the Board suggested was that we should 
take the price paid in the autumn of 192, y or in the case of under- 
frames in the spring of 192G, make suitable additions for landing erecticn 
charges and finallv make an addition of 12.^ per cent, to the price thus 
arrived at. Thai proposal has been very closely examined; but it was 
found that li did not fully meet the requirements of the case. The 
Board themselves pointed out in one passage in their Beport that the 
figure of 12.} per cent, could not claim exactitude and must be taken as 
to a large t'xient illustrative. Also it is obvious, from the Board’s cal- 
culations that tile figure presupposed that the raihvays would bo able 
to place amiuajl\ in India orders equivalent to 3,000 C/2 wagons. The 
C/2 wagon was lakcm as t\]'ical Nowy siqiposing the railways did place 
orders to that t'xteiit, it might liappen that the\ were placing orders 
for OIK' type of wagon to the ext(mt of i.,500 and for another t>pe of wagon 
to the extent of only 20 or 30 The 121- per cent', addition might be 
quite suilable as regards tlu' 1,500 wagons, but might be allogeiher ‘n- 
sufficient as regards nu ordt'r for 20 or 30 wagons That w^as one 
difficulty In the second place, it may not ho possible in every year to place 
orders for so large a number as 3.000 w-agons, and in that case again the 
12^ per cent, addition becomes insufficient, because if the wagon-building 
finns have fewer waigons to make, it wall bo necessary for them to obtain 
higher prices for the w^agons \vhich they do make Then again iliere wfis 
anothi'i' practical dlffieuliy, that in the case of somo of the typos wo shall 
be ordering, no orders were' placed in 1925 and 1920 and therefore wo havi^ 
not got a basic price to start from, namely, the price paid ai that time. 

These were some of the difficulties wffiich made it impossible for the 
Government ot India 1o accept the recommendation of the Board in the 
precise form in which it w'as submitted. A great deal of time was devoted 
to try and discover a practicable system w’hich w'onld at. the same time 
give the Indian manufacturer a fair price and also \vould not result in 
the raihvays — and that means the customers of the railways in the long 
run, the passengers and the people wffio send goods by rail — having to 
pay an excessive; price All the various expedients that were tried broke 
down over this difficulty It cannot be left to the Bail way Board to 
'decide with(, it further guidance what is a reasonable price Obviously 
the purchaser might have one view and the seller might h.ave a ditf rent View 
as to wffiat was a reasonable price; and it seemed to the Government of 
India that they and the Legislature must lav dowm a method by which 
in the last resort a reasonable price could be determined. The conclusion 
finally reached was this, that there was no alternative hid to fropose 
an increase in the import duty. The precise proposal is that the import 
'duty should be raised to 17 per cent, phis, in the case of Continental 
material, the additional duty of Bs. 15 a ton Those are the rates wffiicb 
are applicable to fabricated ster’ generally and w^agons and imderframes 
are essentially fabricated steel. The ^ariff Board considered that proposal 
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but rejected it on the ground that what the wagon- building firms required 
was the certainty of obtaining orders rather than an increase in the duty. 
But the actual proposals which were outlined in the Kesolution published 
a few days ago cover the difficulty which the Tariff Board felt. The ques- 
tion of the duty does not come in until the Indian firms have had an 
opportunity of taking orders on tenders called for only in 'India. The 
procedure briefly is this. When the l^enders are received, the Railway 
Board will examine them in the light of the conditions as they exist then. 
They will take into account as the basis the prices paid for wagons in 
1925 and 1926, and also tae prices of steel ,as they existed at that time. 
They will take into account any changes that have taken place in the 
price of steel. They will take into aocount again the total ordetrs they 
are placing during the year and they will take into account the size of 
each order; and they will make additions to the basic price to try and 
cover these points; and if any of the tenders are below the prices which 
Jiave been arrived at in that way, they will be accepted. If, on the 
Wi)er hand, the prices are above the level which the Railway Board 
“consider reasonable, then the wagon-building firms will be informed what 
in the view of the Railway Board the reasonable prices are, and they 
will have an opportunity of accepting an order av these figures. It is 
only in the last resort that simultaneous tenders in Europe and India 
will be called fo:’;^aad in that case the Indian firms will compete subject 
to the 17 per cent*, duty, instead of the 10 per cent, duty as at present. 

The House m^y feel that this is a somewhat complicated scheme and 
I should have been glad if it had been possible to work out something 
simpler. But what the Government of India feel is this: that it is not 
possible to be content either with the increase in the duty by itself, or with 
calling for tenders in the first instance only in India by itself; but that 
both methods must be used if there is to be reasonable security that the 
wagon-b^ulding firms will be able to obtain the orders which we can place 
at a reasonable price. It is a matter to which we have devoted a great 
deal of care and attention and the solution put forward is the best we 
have been able to devise. 

As the Board have pointed out, Mr. President, the need for protection 
will disappear once we can again begin to place orders for wagons on a 
normal scale. When that time may come it is impossible to say; but we 
hope that at any rate by the end of three years the requirements of the 
railways will necessitate purchases of -something like the number we were 
purchasing, say, in 1924 and 1923. At any rate we prDpose that 
1 ooN. increase in the duty should operate only for a period of three 
years. If the need for protection still continues, the matter wiH again 
be ^brought before the Legislature, but I have every hope, that by that 
time the nee.l for protection will have disappeared, and that it will be 
possible to point out to this House that the policy of protection for nagons 
and underframes has completely justified itself and that there are no fu.’ther 
qualifications to be made. 

Before I sit down, Sir, I should like to refer briefly to the question 
of steel castings, — another matter which was dealt with in the Tariff 
Board Report They recommended that protection should be given not 
to the manufacture of all kinds of steel castings, but tc only those kinds 
of steel castings which form the component pa^ts of la'^way rolling ptock, 
and they proposed that this protection should be given by means of 
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ijou^ity. . Now, the first poinjt I should like to bring out is this, that if the 
proposals are limited in %ab w.ay, it oan hardly be said that the tnanu- 
Jaoture-.of steel castings is^ a separate industiry; it is ^realiy only ' a part 
■of the- industry which undert^es the maj^ufacture of wa^ns and imder- 
irames. Therefore, the manufacture of wagons is the primdr^' thing, 
-and the manufacture of steel eastings, which are the parts of theSe 
wagpns, is a subsidiary thing. The amount of protection which the 
.Tariff Board considered necessary was Bs. 4 a cwt. Now, the practical 
result pf, the increase in. the duty of 17 per cent, on wagons plus an 
additional duty on Contincinial > material would be to give protection to 
the extent of Bs. 3-12r0 a cwt. to the manufacturer of steel castings. 
Therefore, j if that .solution is adopted in the case' of wagons; to all 
intents and purposes effect hn,s been given to the recommendation of the 
Board as regards steel castings. It would have been, I think, impossible 
to add to the increase in the. duty a scheme for the payment of a sln^ 
bounty of 4 lannOs a Cwt., because the amount of trouble and labl^ 
involved would have been out of all proportion to the benefit that the 
firms could receive from it.. But although the practical effect of the 
proposals in the Bill will be to give to the manufacturer of steel castings 
ior a period of three years almost the same amount of protection as the 
Board considered necessary, it is desirable that I should make plain the 
attitude of the- Gk)V 0 mment of India In the matter. That has already been 
done in the Besolution which we published at the time the Tariff Board 
Beport was published. What the Government ot India felt was that 
the case for the granting of protection to the manufacturer of steel 
castings had not been fully made out, and if it had stoo^l alone on its 
own merits, the Government of India would not have been in a position 
to approve it. After the experience we have had in the case of the wagon- 
building industry, I think the Government of India must be careful about 
all proposals which come before it in connection with manufactuires which 
depend upon the railways a-s their sole customers, because we may find 
for one reason or another that a very difficult and awkward position has 
arisen. Now, the railways of India have been manufacturing steel castings 
in the railway workships for a very large number of years — in fact, it 
is they who are the pioneers in the manufacture of ste^l castings and 
not the private firms. No sufficient reasons have been given why the 
manufacture that already exists in the railway workshops should be dis- 
continued, but in that case the total available market as calculated by the 
Board — tneir calculation was that the total demand might amount to 
2,500 tons a year — that market is barely sufficient to keep one firm fully 
employe I, and there are already two firms which are equipped for the 
manufacture of steel castings, namely, the Hukumchand Steel Works in 
Calcutta and the Kumardhubi Engineering Works. It seemed to the 
Govenunefit of India that it would be an unwise thing to encourage by 
means of a bounty the development of any industry when the circum- 
stances Were such that the industry could not develop to any great extent. 
Therefore, in the Besolution which tiiey published a- few days ago they 
male it plain that the increase in duty on steel castings wa- ir-jidental 
to the increase in the duty on wagons and underframes aud would not 
have been proposed on its own merits ; secondly, that steel castings had 
been made in the railway workshops for a nimiber of y:5ajr8, and that it 
^aB not intended to discontinue their manufacture; and thirdly, that it 
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is not the intention of Government to continue the pwDtective duty on 
vra^on castings when it becomes possible to plaoe normal orders for wagons, 
They thought it was necessary to make these points perfectly clear, be- 
cause otherwise there might be a danger of the investment of fresh capital 
in the manufacture of steel castings by people who did uOt understand 
what the real position was. That is a danger which the Government of 
India are very anxious to avoid. 

I have endeavoured, St, to explain to the House the proposals which 
are made in this Bill, and I do not think 1 need add anything further. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. Ghafishyam Das Birla (Bewares and Gorakhpur Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I have no desire at this stage to discuss the 
general principles of this Bill so far as they relate to the wagon industry. 
There laro certain points which require criticism, but I should not discuss 
them at this stage — I think I might leave them for discussion in the 
Select (i^Dimittee if 1 am elected. There is, for instance, the question 
cf imposing a higher duty as proposed by the Govern^nent which goes 
entirely against the recommendation of the Tariff Board. The Board 
deffniteJy recommended that the prei^ent revenue duty should not be 
increased. Instead, they recommended that the railway authorities should 
make it a rule to place all their orders with the Indian manufacturers 
at a maximum price to be fixed on the basis of the lowest approved c. i. f. 
price as shown in the tenders for wagons in November 1925 and for 
underframes in iVpril 1926 with an addition of 12^ per cent. I do not 
agree with the Honourable Member, Sir, when he says that this figure 
of 12^ per cent, was given as a mere illustrative figure. That was a 
ujfinite recommendation. One would therefore like to know, Sir, the 
reasons which led the Government to propose the increase in the revenue 
duty and tc discard entirely the other proposal of the Tariff Board. 
Besides this there is the question of preference to British imports. There 
are some of ns on this side of the House who feel a suspicion that, under 
the veil of protection,, Imperial Preference is sought to be introduced. 
The Honourable Member has not explained very fully the reasons which 
led him to recommend a differential duty between' United Kingdom and 
non- United Kingdom imports. But these are matters which I might 
leave for discussion in the Select Committee. At present I wish to 
express, Sir, the deep sense of disappointment which some of us entertain at 
the rejection of the proposals of the Tariff Board, so far as they concern 
the Hukumchand steel castings. It appears, Sir, that the main objection 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member to accepting the findirg of the 
Tariff Board Peport oa this point is that there is not sufficient demand 
at present to keep even one finn fully employed. I ao not agree. Sir, 
with the Commerce Member on this point. The finding of thi. Tariff 
Board Report on this point is quite definite. They say : 

“We now lind that the annual demand for steel casting is sufficient to permit of an 
ecoftomic output. We consider therefore that a good case has been mad© out f-)!* 
protection.’’ 

It has been admitted, Sir, th^^t the present slackness of demand may 
continue only for a year or two or probably ^or three years. After that 
we Sll expect that a normal demand vdll spUn^ up rrom the Railway 
Departineint. There is no reason, therefore, why for the want of sympathy 
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this industry should be allowed to die. I have been told, Sir, by a verjr 
good authority that even the requirements of 1928-29 of the Eailway 
Department will be sufficient to keep at least one firm fully employed. 
Mention has been made about the Kumardhubi Engineering Works,, but 
I have been told — I do not vouch for the accuracy of the statement — 
that their plant is not suitable for using tne Indian pig-iron and therefore 
they are not entitled to protection. But even if they are entitled to 
protection, I thought their case should have been considered very carefully. 
At least I would not like that the Government of India should brush aside' 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board so lightly and make proposals- 
definitely against the recommendations of the Tariff Board. I hope, Sir, 
therefore, that for the want of sympathy this industry will not be allowed 
to die and the Honourable the Commerce Member will make some provi- 
sion for the protection of this industry too. 

Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, of 
the twin measures of projection produced by the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member this morning, one has already proved still-bom. I do not 
know whether its parent would acknowledge it openly, but those of us 
who have kept ourselves in touch with the under-curreats jf events know 
full well that when that BWl comes up again Government will have changed 
their minds so completely that the Honourable Member will find 4t 
difficult to recognise his own tchild in the new measure. Now, Sir, the- 
second one, with which, we are now concerned, is one of a series of three 
measures which are the result of three Reports of the Tariff Board, which 
the Honourable Member for Commerce had the opportunity of dealing 
with since he came into office. And it seems to me rather strange thuo 
in all these three instances he has not found it possible to agree with 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board. The first was in connection 
with the cotton textile industry; the second, the ply-wood industry and the- 
third is the present steel protection report. Now, either the Tariff Board 
has suffered very seriously in efficiency since the Honourable Member 
succeeded Sir Charles Innes, or the Honourable Member is interfering 
unduly with the recommendations of that body. In eT these three 
instances, the Honourable Member has driven a coach and four through 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board. I do not dispute that the 
Government have got full liberty either to accept or reject the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board,, but there is certainly a limit beyond which 
Government ought not to go. I maintain that the limit has been reached, 
if not excBeded, by the Honourable Member. Because if the Honourable- 
Merrber goes On at this rate, the Tariff Board will be cousidered to be 
a perfect superfluity, and it will be for this House seriously to consider 
whether it should be continued at such a large public expenditure. If the 
Honourable Sir George Rainy has no confidence in the Tariff Board, there 
are two alternatives open to him; he should either dissolve chat body, 
or himself revert to it as its President. I can promise my Honourable' 
friend that I will use my good offices with the Honourable th-j Fmance 
Member and see that he continues to get his present emoluments in hia 
new capacity as President of the Tariff Board. I am also prepared to 
recommend that he snou'ld continue to enjoy his salute. I do not know 
''^w many guns the Hon )urable Member is entitled to as salute, bui 
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I 'am prepared even to increase the number if that will satisfy the 
Honourable Member. , 

Now, Sir„ let us come to tho merits of the present Bill. Beference 
has already been made to the departure which Government have ^mado 
with regard to the recommendations about protection to be given to the 
wagon industry. The wagon industry has been in receipt of cash bounties 
ever since 1924. The present Tariff Board recommends 

that the bounty system should be discontinued, but that, until the demand 
for wagons again becomes normal, tenders should be called for only in 
Ind;a and accepted if within a certain maximum price The Government 
have turned down that recommendation, practically speaking, and they 
are proposing to increase the import duty. Now, Sir, may I draw the 
•attention of the House to the Protection Act of 1924, particularly to one 
feature of that measure, that is contained in section 4 and talso in section 
•5? Section 4 laid it down that the payment of bounties should be de- 
►pendent upon the fulfilment of certain conditions by the firms who would 
enjoy the benefit of the bounties. One of these conditions is that a sub- 
stantial portion of the component parts thereof, that is to say, of each 
wagon, has been manufactured in British Indio. Under the new: scheme, 
it is not perhaps possible to have this feature maintained, but it could 
be very easily maintained if the Tariff Board recommendations were given 
effect to. I take it the original intention of Government in framing this 
particular coiiditional clause was to see that the benefit of protection 
whicli was being granted to the wagon industry would filter down also 
to the producers of raw material and subsidiary industries dependent upon 
the wagon industry. I remember to have moved an amendment to this 
clause, not being satisfied with its terms; namely, that instead of the 
expression “substantial portion” we should 'have the “maximum possible 
proportion” or something like that. That is to say, at the present moment, 
under the old scheme of bounties, the manufacturing firms had merely 
to state that they had, out of this much of materials utilised in the manu- 
facture of each wagon, made use of so much of Indian materials, it being 
left to the audit authorities to satisfy themselves as to whether that had 
been the case. It can conceivably be that the substantial proportion may 
not be the maximum proportion possible,, and T intended to lay down 
very definitely that it should be incumbent on the wagon manufacturers 
to utilise the maximum quantity of Indian materials available, having 
regard, of course, to economic considerations. In opposing that, Sir Charles 
Innes pointed out that all the Indian firms engaged in subsidiary industries 
were being given an opportunity to tender; but I pointed out that som© 
had made specific complaints that they were not given an opportunity 
even to te'^der by these wagon manufacturing concerns. Now, Sir, I say 
all tiiis to .how' that even this clause has not proved sufficiently srrvice- 
able and useful to the manufacturers of raw materials and the subsidiary 
industries. But under the present scheme even tnis much of safeguard 
is taken away. It will not be necessary under the present measure for 
any wagon nianufactiirers to use even one oimre of Indian steel if they 
do not want to. That is a ve.y serious proposition which the Honourable 
Memper is asking us practically to agree to. 

Now, Sir, the other condicion which the P 'otection Act laid down in 
section 5 was +hat each concern to be benefi ed b;’ th’*; measure of protec- 
tion must have a share capital the amount ^ f which is expressed in the 
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memorandum of association in rupees, that is to say, it must have a rupee 
capital, and the second condition was that such proportion of the directors- 
as the Governor General in Council has by general or special order prescribed 
in’ thi.^ behalf should consist of Indians. These two conditions also cannot 
be insisted on under the present measure. But the Honourable Member 
will reply, "Well, in a scheme of protective duties it is not possible to com- 
bine all these features which would be perfectly legitimate in a scheme of 
bounties." I entirely agree with him there. But^ Sir. my complaint is 
that all these conditions could have been laid down if the Honourable Mem- 
ber did not interfere with the Tariff Board's recommendations and had 
given effect to them in their entirety. 

Now, Sir, talking of subsidiary industries reminds me of steel castings^ 
to which reference has already been made by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Birla. The Honourable Member in charge will remember that this 
industry came up for protection as early as 1924 , and all that the Board, ^ 
of which he was then President, said was that there were not sufficient 
materials before them at that moment to come to any definite oonclusiom 
That, I take it, is more cr less the substance of the first report of the 
Tariff Board, so far as this point is concerned. That industry renew^ed 
its application, I believe twice, after that, this being the third occasion 
when they were examined by the Tariff Board, and the Tariff Board 
have made a definite recommendation after going into all the details of 
that particular firm which is engaged in the manufactu''3 of steel cast- 
ings in the correct method — the only method, they say, which would 
entitle the manufacturer to protection — that it should be given a certain 
jrate of bounty. Now the Government have turned that down. Tho 
reason assigned in the Government Eesolutjon for this action is this : 

“It has been ascertained,” 

— says the Besolution — 

“however, that besides the Hukumchand Electric Steel Works there is at least one firm, 
namely, the Kumardhubi Engineering Works, which is equipped to produce steel 
castings from indigenous materials and is thus not disqualified from earning the bounty 
proposed.” 

Now, S'ir, look at tlip very cautious language. " It has been ascer- 
tained." By whom? I thought the only machinery foy ascertaining facts 
of this nature was the Tariff Board. I do not know whether the Honour- 
able Member was making any surreptitious inquiries with the help of 
the Criminal Investigation Department into this matter, or whether he 
had deputed some of his chaprasis to make the inquiries. Whatever the 
opinion of individual Members may be about the policy of p'^otection, I 
am ture the whole House will protest against surreptitious inquiiles of 
this kird. My Honourable friend Mr. Birla said that the oi^er firm 
mentioned in the Government Besolution does not employ the correct 
methods of manufacture, and therefore is not entitled to protection at all. 
My Honourable friend w^s speaking perhaps on his own information, but 
I have got better authority even than that. It is laid down in the Tariff 
Board's report itself that the method followed by the Kumardhubi Engineer- 
ing Works is what is condemned on technical grounds, and which does 
not entitle them to protection even according to the first Tariff Board 
over which my Honourable friend presided. I will go into that matter 
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presently. I will first of all place the observations 9 f the present report, 
with which we are just now concerned. In paragraph 84 of their report 
the Board say as follows : , 

“We are not here concerned with the alternative method of production by the 
‘converter’ process, which is employed by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway at their workshops at Ajmere and we believe also by the Kumardhubi Engineer- 
ing Works." 

% 

They say, ‘we believe”, because I do not find anywhere in the 
reports, beginnin,g from 19f^4 down to the present report, that this parti- 
cular firm had ever applied for protection. They may have direct access 
to the Honourable Member. I do not know. But they never cared to- 
ask for protection and the Honourable Member, in his great solicitude 
for the welfare of this particular industry, says, ” There is the other 
competitive firm; what about that?” 

Blr. B. Dass ; (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Is it managed 

a European concern? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I do not know that. The report goes on to say : 

“In this process tho chief raw material used is pig-iron and not steel scrap. Owing 
to the excess of phosphorus in Indian pig-iron, it is not suitable for this process and 
imported pig-iron must be used. It is clear that this process promises few natural 
advantages for manuracture in India and a claim for protection could not be sub- 
stantiated,” » 

I do not think there w'ould be any disposition on the part of anybody 
to dispute that in these circumstances the firm which employs either the 
Indian pig-iron which is admittedly defective, or imported pig-iron, is 
absolutely out of court. 

I now turn to the Honourable Member’s own authority for this pro^ 
position. I turn to the first report of the Tariff Board, and I draw my 
Honourable fiiend’s attention to all that is stated over his signature from 
pages 174-176. I am not goni<;>* through the entire report on this point, 
but I will just draw the Honourable IMcmher’s attention to one or two 
observations. The report first of all refers to certain other works employed 
in the manufacture of castings and points out that they used the 
” converter ” process, a process which has all along been condemned by 
that Board as also by this. And thereafter this is what was said by 
Sir George Rainy and his colleagues in 1924 : 

“In so far as it is necessary to u.se imported pig-iron for the manufacture of steel 
castings, we do not think it can be shown that India possesses any natural advantage, 
* ^ * The use of imported raw material also does much to invalidate the argu- 

ment which might be found m the importance of the industry from the point of 
view of national security.” 

The report proceeds say ; 

“If therefore the claim to protection can be made good at aL, it must be in favour 
of the alternative process whicn uses steel scrap as its raw material.” 

iAnd that is the process employed by only one firm in India to-day which 
has been recommended for protection. That was the view of Si.* George 
Rainy in 192*1, and now he says; '‘There is another firm which employs 
quite another method which I Lave condemned at one Hme, but it does 
not matter at all. So long as that firm is the. this particular firm can- 
not be considered for protection.” I leaxa it to n.y Honourable friend to 
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reconcile these two contract ictory positions which he has taken up, Now, 
the Honourable Member has referred to the fact that railway workshops also 
manufacture steel castings, but as I have already pointed out on the 
Tariff Board's report, they employ a wrong method, and therefore that 
factor ought not to be taken into consideration in coming to a decision as 
to whether a particular firm — the only firm which employs the correct 
method of manufacture — should be given assistance or not. Sir, in con- 
•elusion, I will only say that I do not know whether the decision of Gov- 
ernment would not have been otherwise than what it has been, if the 
firm concerned were Bum-Chand or Jessop-Chand and not Hukum-Chand. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants' Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I wish rather to make one enquiry of the Honourable 
Member than to make a speech on this motion. I wish to know whether 
it is open to the Select Committee to go into the question of steel casting 
and make amendments in the Bill, or will the Committee be restricted t% 
the proposals put forward by Goveniment in the Bill now before the House ? 

I particularly make this enquiry here because I feel that the Bill is based 
on the Tariff Board's report. The Tariff Board made certain recommenda- 
tions. The Government of India have on certain grounds turned down some 
of those recommendations, and in other directions the G.jvemment of India 
have given higher protection than was recommended by the Tariff Board. 
Am I correct in inferring that the whole report of the T.wfiff Board on this 
knatter would be open to the Select Committee, or would we be restricted 
only to the recommendations of the Government as embodied in the Bill/, 
and would we be debarred from going any further into the other recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board which appear to have been so 
rejected by the Government of India? 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I have merely one or two very short observa- 
tions to make at this stage. Mr. Neogy refer^pd to the first Tariff 
Board report. I remember having staled in this House at that time that 
in my view one' of the principal dangers of that report was that it was so 
extraordinarily able that it might be accepted en bloc. I thjrefore welcome 
the opportimity of another Tariff Board report being open) to a little more 
objection, so that we may employ such active minds as Mr. Neogy 's upon 
it. 

What I should like to ascertain from the Honourable the Commerce 
Member to-day is this. The proposal is to continue some sort of protection 
to the Indian wagon industry which has been satisfactorily esuablished and 
made safe. But T cannot see how we can get at that consummation if 
we have no orders to give. Whatever orders we have to give, it appears to 
he the case that they are going to be in competition with the Peninsular 
Locomotive Company, now Government property, which will reduce the 
amount of wagon order.i which can be placed with purely non-official wagon 
companits. The proposal is to give theiin a satisfactory price and a faiY 
price. It seems to me that out of that, temptation will frise ^for those 
wagon companies to ^quete a high price, '^^y not? You say, We will 
ask for tenders, "^f ve do not like their price we will invite tenders from 
Abroad.” You go on ler and say. “When we get tendere from abro^ 
we we then going to tuia round and do the thing not ordinarily done m 
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couunercial circles, Le,, offering back to the man who had first put in a 
tender which we have rejected — offering the price at which the foreigner has 
tendered”. That seems to me to ensure that no foreigner will tender for 
your wagons at all. There appears to one to be a great danger of wiping out 
the value of any foreign tender. And why should he tender at all? So 
that it seems to me that this process is going to ifiduce the local companies 
to tender an excessive price from the start, secondly, they will get another 
opportunity of having a re-tender if the foreigners do tender and thirdly, if 
the foreigner does not tender they will pick up the business on their own 
terms. But even then what is the use of that business if the number of 
wagons is short? That is all I want to observe at this stage. I think 
perhaps I shall make in the Select Committee a little deeper dive into the 
suggestion I have to make that the Peninsular Wagon Company should be 
•closed down altogether until these three years have elapsed, but I will not 
develop that argument at any length to-day. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I am not concerned here with the protection of wagon 
industry. What I am concerned with here is the principle of protection. 
Sir, India wanted protection, but India has got Imperial Preference! That 
great Imperialist, Sir Charles Innes, introduced Imperial preference about IJ 
years ago, and that Imperial preference is still going strong. There was no 
necessity to irtroduce Imperial preference into thi^ wagon industry. After 
a year or two 1 expect the Honourable the Commerce Member to put a 
special tax on German toys, German cycles and other Continental goods in 
the name of protection. Sir, the Indian industry is going to die and 
it will die out of the violent love of Madam Imperial Preference. This 
reminds me of a story of the lower animal world — the story of a female 
scorpion which out of its great love for its male lover manages to eat the 
lover, and that has happened to the Indian industry. Indian industry 
cannot save itself from the violent Io\e of Madam Imperial Preference. Sir, 
when this House agreed to Sir Charles Innes’ proposal for protection it 
never thought that Government in their subsequent recommendations would 
•only think of equalising the duties on raw products and imported 
articles and not of giving the other system of protection, namely, by means 
of bounties, which is tne right system of protection to those industries 
wliieb are just starting and have to compete with foreign manufactured 
products. The Hukum Chand Electrical Works, is one of those industries 
that need protection at the initial stage, and the Tariff Board rightly re- 
commended here — I am obliged to Sir P. Ginwala. (An Honourable 
Member: VOinwalai was not there. It was Mr. Mathias.”) They rightly 
recommended bounties to this Indian industry. Sir, toiy Honourable 
friend, Mr. Neogy, just now quoted from the Steel Protection Act of 1924 
as to how bcunties and protection should be given to such Indian industries 
that derive the maximum benefit in using Indian raw products or semi- 
manufactured products. At that time you were a Member of this House 
(An Honourable Member: ”Also now.”) and did take up the cudgels on 
behalf of India, that this House asked that an External Capital Committee 
should be appointed to go into the question as 'o what type of industries, 
which were financed by foreigli capitalists or Indian capitalists, shomd be 
given protection and receive concessions from the Government. The 
External Capital Committee recomtoiended that big companies in India 
managed and financed by foreigners should only receive concessions from 
India when they have on their boards a cei ’am proportion of Indians as 
Directors, and when they have appointed In bans on then supenor s 
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Since the publication of the External Capital Committee’s Eeport, how- 
ever, I do not anywhere find in the Taritf Board’s reports that they have 
put any questions to European firms in India which seek protection as to 
whether they ere observing the spirit of the recomsmendation of the External 
Capital Committee. I hope the Indian members of the Select Committee 
will go into this aspect of the question as to why the Tariff Board has not 
inquired about these things and as to whether the Commerce Department 
has gone into this aspect of the case when Jessop and Co. or Burn & Co., or 
any similar company has come to them for protection, I recollect that 
it was reported once that some of these firms that sought protection did 
not even submit their balance sheet and other technical information that 
the Tariff Board required from them. When, therefore, these European- 
managed firms do not even supply legitimate technical and commercial 
information, why is it that Government should be so anxious to give them 
protection under the plea that they are Indian firms ? We want to protect 
Indian industries and we do not desire to protect industries owned by 
foreigners who will not Indianize their boards of directors or their staff — 
Ido not mean their staff of coolies, but; the superior technical staff. 

I mourn with my Honourable friend Sir George Bainy that the protection 
to the wire-nail and wire manufacturing industry should be removed. I 
mourn it because I belong to the province where this particular firm was 
located. The Local Government advanced a certain sum as a State loan to 
this concern and that money has gone and the tax-payers of my province 
have suffered a great loss. My Honourable friend Sir George Bainy states 
that at present wire-rods are not manufactured cheaply in the country and 
therefore that particular firm had to go down Well, for that I blame the 
only steel firm in India, the Tata Iron and Steel Works which cannot manu- 
facture cheaply the raw product for supplj’ to this particular industry. 
During the debate in 1924, when we gave protection to the Taia steel in- 
dustry, many of us on this side of the House insisted that the Tata Steel 
Works would fail because they have a top-heavy management. To-day it is 
completery getting Europeanised and there is no chance for Indians in that 
big concern. That top-heavy management has burdened the company so 
much that they cannot produce rods at such a price as to ben'^fit this sub- 
sidiary industry. I do not chink the subject of giving further protection to 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works will ever come before this House again, but 
if it does we on this side will insist that Government should give effect to 
the External Capital Committee’s recommendation. We have a right to ask 
that Tata’s should reduce their top-heavy management, and unless they 
Indianize tl eir system of management, they will receive no sympathy from 
this side in the matter of protection. They have been instruiL.eiital in the 
death of - some other subsidiary industries as well. 

Sin. js regards the Bill, I hope the Select Committee will go into the 
question whether this indirect and insidious system of Imperial preference 
ought to be introduced even if it would benefit a small section of industry. 
Excepting tlie Peninsular Locomotive Company which my Honourable 
friend, Sir Walter Willson, is anxious to alwlish and which has been pur- 
chased at the cost of the tax-payer and belongs to the nation, I do not 
know if the other firm^^ a’*o Ind’an firms; and even if they are Indian finns» 

I do not want any Imperi.il preference to be introduced, because it is a 
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vicious principle ; and I remember a similar attempt was made with regadrd 
to the manufacture of the cinematograph industry in the last Simla Session. 
With these few remarks, Sir, I sit, down* 

The Honourable Sir Q^eorge Bainy: Sir, I will endeavour to reply to 
the points which have been raised by the previous speakers in this debate 
so far as that is strictly necessary. My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, 
who is gifted with the gift of prophecy, was good enough to tell me what 
was going to happen to the other Bill I introduced this morning. 

. Mr. K. 0. Keogy: Because I know. 

The Honourable Sir Qeorge Bainy: If he really possesses that know- 
ledge, perhaps he will be good enough to let me know the shape in which 
this Bill will emerge from the Select Committee. 1 should be very much 
indebted to him if he would favour me to that extent. He complained that 
ijnce I became Commerce Member I had dealt with three Tariff Board 
^ports and had not accepted their recommendations in the exact form in 
which they were submitted in any of these cases. Well, in one case, it waa 
impossible to accept them exactly in the form in which they came up, because 
the Board themselves were not unanimous, and, .vi^h the best will in the 
world it would not have been possible to accept everything they said. Now 
as regards this Bill, so far as wagons are concerned, when moving for a 
Select Committee I laid emphasis in my speech on the fact that we accept 
the underlying princijile of the Tariff Board’s recommendation absolutely. 
The sole question is, what is the most effective and certain means of 
giving effect to that principle? I was very ’’eluctant and slow to come 
to the conclusion that there was no alternative but to increase the 
duty, for I started with all my preconceived ideas on the opposite line, 
and it was not until expedient after expedient seemed to break down in my 
hands, that I was driven back to the conclusion that we had to raise the duty, 
if we were to make sure that such orders as wo could place should be given 
to the Indian manufacturers. Mr. Neogy also referred to the fact that the 
bounties on wagon-building which was sanctioned by the Act of 1924 were 
payable subject to the fulfilment of certain conditions; and amongst the 
conditions that he mentioned was that a substantial portion of wagons should 
be made in India, — and he said that there was no provision in our present 
scheme for giving effect to that condition. Now, in the tender forms that are 
issued to the firms in India at the time tenders are chilled for, it is expressly 
stated ‘that orders will be placed only wdth firms which satisfy the Kailway 
Board that a substantial proportion of the work will be done in the coimtry 
and that local manufacturers of parts which tenderers do not jtnanufacture 
themselves will be given the opportunity to quote. That is par^ of the 
conditions which the Kailway Board always prescribe when they call for 
“tenders in India, and I think that really meets my Honourable friend’s 
point. At any rate, although it is quite tnie thal condit’oas of 
that kind in the nature of the case cannot be attached to an import duty, 
still, as I pointed out, the import duty is only a part of the ^scheme of 
protection in this case and an equally essential paio of it is the calling for 
tenders onlv in India in the first instance. And here T think m} Honour- 
able friend — 'f I might turn to what my friend Sir Walter Willson said — I 
think he was ■ under a slight misapprehension on that point. He asked 
whak was the good of calling for foreign tendt'^s at rll Indian firms are 
subsequently to he given the opportunivy of tieepting the order at the 
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figure tendered by the foreign firm. That cannot happen under the Goy* 
ernment scheme, and 1 air afraid it must have been my fault that I did 
not make the position sufficiently clear. What wiU happen is this. In 
the ^.rst instance, we call for tenders only in India and then, if the lowest 
tender is above the price which the Bailway Board consider reasonable, 
then the Indian firm wifi be given an opportunity of tendering at that 
price. If they refuse, then and then only simultaneous tenders will be 
called for in Europe and in India, and in that case the order will go to 
the lowest tenderer. So, that particular objection does not really apply, 

A good deal was said about the question of steel castings and there was 
A good deal of criticism of the Government view and that the case for the 
payment of a bounty to encourage the manufacture of steel castings had 
not been made out. There is one point to which perhaps I ought to have 
drawn attention at the outset, namely, it would have been in any case 
impossible to accept the Tariff Board’s recommendation in the exact foruSi 
in which it was submitted, because it was a recommendation for the pay'^ 
ment of a bounty to a particular firm. Now, I think that will clearly 
always be impossible. B may be that only one firm could satisfy the 
Conditions of the bouncy, but you can never limit the scheme in that way- 
On each occasion when bounties were granted to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for the manufacture of rolled steel, on each occasion the condi- 
tions were specified in a general form, which it would iTave been con- 
ceivable, at any rate, that another firm might have been able to satisfy. 
Therefore, in the nature of the case, it would have been necessary to 
modify the Tariff Board’s proposal to that extent. But it was said that by 
resort to the C. I. D. or some equally nefarious method I had been making 
private and secret enquiries as to what was going on in the Kumardhuhi 
Engineering Works. I did make enquiries or rather I had enquiries maae. 
The agency I employed was that most suspect body, the Indirn Store* 
Department, which I know that every Member of the^ House regards with 
the very gravest suspicion; at least I presume so from what my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Neogy said, although allusions to that department that 
I had heard hitherto would not have suggested that idea to my mind. At 
the time the Tariff Board made their enquiry about steel castings, the 
Kumardhubi Engineering Works had hardly started to mrnufacture such 
castings and were not In a position to supply the Tariff Board with any 
information which at .that stage would have been very useful for tbeir 
purpose. The important fact that was ascertained through the agency of 
the Indian Stores Department is that the Kumardhubi Engineering Works 
do not use for the manufacture of steel castings only imported^ pig-iron 
but actv'ally use a mixture of Mysore pig-iron steel scraps and imported 
pig-iron, the imported pig-iron not being more than 26 per cent As I 
unaerstand the position, it is this. So long as you can bring down the per- 
centage of phosphorous in the mixture of your materials to an admissible 
figure, then all these materials can be used, and although it is not a very 
suitable ir.aterial, because it contains a great deal of phosphorous, you 
cm use a proportion ot Bengal pig-iron also. That fact changed the posi- 
tion a great deal about steel castings. At present there is or’y one film 
which makes steel castings exclusively from steel scraps. On that basis, 
it is conceivable that the Tariff Board’s recommendation might have been 
justified. But if askings r.m also be made from Mysore pig-iron and also 
by the use of a proportion of Bengal pig-iron, then you cannot exclude 
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these materials from the bounty scheme. The manufactures from these 
materials are just as deserving as the manufactures from' steel scrap and 
imdoubtedly the Kumardhubi Engineering Woi'ks are equipped to manu- 
facture steel castings in that way. Also, if you deliberately publish & 
bounty scheme, then it is a direct invitation to other firms to engage m 
the same manufacture. In that case, as I have said, the adoption of the 
Board’s proposals might result in a very awkward and embarrassing position 
so long as you are dealing with a class of article for which practically the 
sole purchasers are the railways of India. 

As regards the complaints about differentiation between imports from 
the Continent of Europe and imports from Great Britain, I would like tn 
point out that so far as wagons are concerned, the whole object of the 
scheme is that the order shall, if possible, be placed solely in India and, 
therefore, the question of differentiation between Britain and the Contineni 
hardly arises. , As regard castings the point is that it is the Continental 
Ijteel castings that compete w’ith the Indian made castings and I believo 
a am right in saying that tlio wagon-building firms have actually beea 
importing the castings which they use for the manufacture of wagons from 
the Continent of Europe. The practical point, therefore, is, what amount 
of the duty would be sufficient to give the required protection as against 
Continental castings. 

Finally, I c">me to the point raised by my Honourable friend Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas. He asked whether it would be permissible in 
the Select Comir.’ttee to treat the whole question as open and to deal with 
any of the suggestions made by the Tariff Board. I am afraid that, if 
that question came up in the Select Committee, I should have to draw 
attention to the long title of the Bill which is : 

“A Bill to provide for the modification of certain import duties relating to the 
protection of the steel industry in British India ”, 

and T should be compelled to raise the point that any proposal which went 
beyond the modification of the import duties was outside the scope of 
the Bill 

Mr. President: Order, order: That is a question for the Chairman of 
the Select Committee to decide. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: T entirely agree with you, Sir, and 
I fully recognise that it is not for me to attempt to pre-judge that question. 

But I thought, out of courtesy to my Honourable friend, that I should 
let him know the point of view" T should then have to submit. 

1 p. M. jvfost assuredly it would be for the Chair to decide the point. 

I think, Sir, that that concludes what I have to say. 

Mr President : The question is : 

“That the Bill to provide for the modification of certain imnort duties "elating 
to the protection of the steel industry in British India, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla, 
Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim, Sir Walter Willson, Mr. W. S. Lamb, 
Mr. G. I>. Birla, Mr. K, C. Neogy, Pandit Thakur T)as Bhargava, Mr. Muhammad 
Yamin Khan, Haji Chaudhury Moh .mmad Lsmail Khan, Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Clietty, Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai and tho mover, with 
instructions tc report not later than the 8th March 1928 : and that the number of 
members whose presence .shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the Committee 
shall be six.’* 

The motion wag adopted. 



0 ! S«d» (Aimer-Merw^ra: General): Sir, 1 move: 

^ th« -R^vemd J. C; Ohatterjee be ^ippiointed to the Select Gommitiee on the 

M n^errjages of chfldreti amongst th« Hindus.” - . : ^ 


' motibo S^ag' adopted. ■ - 

^ ) ’'.‘.ni. < ; i , >u: , 

!. :/%e,:A83embly th.ea adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on 
tboijtb Marche 1928. . ; ..r .. 


Wednesday, 
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f .f:GT S LAT.I V K A 8S 1 :m B i. Y . 

W'nhicmht 11 , 1 th Muirh, 


j’ho *n(‘t jii Ab‘'Ornhl\ i^iauilM r of liic (’oiuk'iI at 

Kleven of the Clo^-Ir, Mr Pre«^ulen 1 in tin* (’liair 


(.)(M^:STIO\S A\f> A\S\\ I J'iS 

Kinb ok Leave unANTEO to ak Officb:k oi a British Regiment admitted 
INTO ffospiTAr lOH Injuries rki'kived in a Riot or on Frontier 
Servktc not ( i.AssTi'iEr) AS AoTfvi: Sfrvkj:. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: u t teci tliat aii nii’K-er of a 

Bntivh rejiniKiit arhoitted U) h'/'^pilsl ha- «Ji})ei‘ to c (Aini th( porual spent 
JTl .ti is pjoile^e leiive, or, if ho has aht;,fi\ a\ ‘ih ri loUis< If of 

the ]Hi\iloS' !o:i\ (• diio io liiu' K p];e 0(1 < t> lin’o*, , ,r lurU-U'Ai ratt's of 
l>a\ ■’ 

{*h) If tlt« (I IS )u 1 )h ;»iVinn xtooo r'u'ulatM,i! ap[»]\ in the 

ea^e Oi .'U laVicor nport'i in a ii*Jv oi t.o Front ler i \ aa ]w,t ^ ev^-ithal as 
net Us I a t'v it *■ ' 

(f'l Ar" < r iVTino' 1)1 coiisiih rnoj ilio (!<. sn.'hih* \ >‘t .ihornijr ’]js repnila* 

t)Oll? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (,/j 'lie* or^hnaiv nil. i- ihat dm ‘ii;:: hr^i neanth 

of MeKn*oss yn oiiean* of a ihati.-]! r» i^nnont i- I^Lutal ( n tin' s.c-k list 
and ^raided the -lanio ratt's (d pa\ as on duty, uin'tliu ]’(* lia.- an\ puMleLre 
I('a\o ^o his oiN'dit or not AfU'r that la' yo'antod nr!\}l*"je lea\«' if this 
i« aduin'^ihlo to him. and. if not, lu' i'- phn ed on i rihn. io haive and 'yrautc'd 
furlotnjli ratoR of pay. 

(b) Under * pa rujf,rraph R^^ndation*- fnr iht' Ariii\ iti Indiaj. an 

ofhia'r \',dn> is injured in tin* ein unistauet"-. in(*ntutin*d hy the Honriurable 
Meinher in:i> be j::iant('d wound or injnrv lea\e on full jjiiv up to a maximum 
period (/f tlire(' months. 'Duf would bo addition-al to any privilege leave 
that n'ight be dui^ t<’j him. 

(r) Oovernment eonsid*'r the existiiii: rules to he su^T‘i^aentl^ liberal 

i, ^ 

Leave granI'kd tp a Government Serva>?t to attend Meetings op a 
Rkcocjnised Union of which he is a Member. 

334. *Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: I? the leave of ahsenee pennitted to be 
granted ioti Government servant to attend constiti.rod meetings of a recog- 
nised union of such servant subject to the condition that the absentee’s 
work a'*^ovM be allowed to aecumidate and be be ma<lo re‘5ponfcible to pull 
lip the. arrears? 

Mr. H. A. S^s: It is presumed that the ISTonourahL. Member is refer- 
ring to Government servants in the Tnainn Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment. 
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Ihe grant of Iet.ve of absence is eutii'ely at the discretion of the ofheer 
granting it and is subject to the exigencies of the public servicti of which tht 
officer having the power to grant leave is the sole judge 

Government Servants holding Office in Recognised Unions. 

335. *Mr. O. Sarvotham Rao: Have heads of the Departments in* 
structed supervising officers under them to watch and report if Govern* 
rnent servants who arc office holders of recognised unions are more devot- 
ed to Union work than to G-wornment work? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath BCltrar Gowniment are not au jure 
of any such instructions 

Grant of Special Casual Leave to Mr. K. Parthasarathi Iyengar, 

Membp:r of the CouNcn. of thh All-India P. 0. and R M. S. Union, 

Trichinopoly. 

336. *Mr. O. Sarvotham Rao: (a) What is the total pericni of special 
casual leave granted to Mr K Parlhusarathi l)eiigar, member of the 
Council of the All-India P O and U M 8 Union, Trichinopoly, froin April 
1926 to July 1927? 

(h) By whom and on whose recommendation was it graided*'' 

(e) Did the head of the office in which he worked object to grant of 
such leave or even recognised leave under the Fundamental Rules? 

(d) Wa^ this objociion oveiTiiled*^ If so, b> whom? 

(c) Did the Postir, aster, J’richinopoly, report to the Buperinlendcnt of 
Post Offices, JYichinopoly. in May 1926, that Mr K Parthasarathi Iyengar 
was h^ss devoted to (Jlioe work than to Union work? If so, what were the 
reasons for such report? 

(/) Did he report in July 1926 that Mr. Iyengar's frequent absence on 
leave fo^* Union work interfered with official work and therefore that he 
should either leave the accounts branch or stop going on leave? 

(g) Was Mr. Iyengar given such an alternative by the oiiueriniendent 
of Post Offices, Trichinopoly, in July 1926? 

(h) What was Mr. Iyengar’s reply? 

(i) On what condition was leave sanctioned subsequently? 

{;) Was the choice given to Mr. Iyengar enforced on him? If so, 

\\ hen V 

(k) Why was not leave refused on the ground exigencies of service 
instead of the cho Ge being thrown on the official? 

(l) Was the cnoic? given with the approval of the Director General, 
Posts' and Telegraphs? 

The Honourable Sii Bhupendra Nath Iiiitra: Government ha^.. no in- 
formation ^lor do they propose to call foi any information, as no public 
advantage would, in their opinion, be gained therefrom. I ma> st'ite for 
the information of* the Honourable Member that the niles on ihe subject 
provide that “ the offiV^r who is empowered to grant leave to a Government 
employee will, so far as ia possible, grant casual leave to employee who 
fs a tepresentative of a recognised Association, to attend duly constituted 
meetings of the Association " and that “ the grant of such leave will be 
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subject to the of iho service, of which the officer in question 

shall be the sole judge ” Government do not piopose to make any en- 
quiries which ma^ even l)> implication interfere with the discretion in th« 
maiter of the officer empow’ered to grant leave 

Collection of Haui^oe Oharoes from the Postal and Railway Mail 
Service Department for a Third Class Compartment bnoaoed 

IN CARRYING SaND BaGS. 

337. *Mr. G. SErvotham Rao: (a) Has the attention of the Railway Board 
been drawn to the ‘*Not{‘s from all sources” in the JRailivay Herald of 
March 1927? 

{b) Were any haulage cliargcb collected fnan the Postal and R M 8 
Department f( r the third class compartnu*ni engng(‘d for carrying the sand 
mentioiK'd in the “Xotes from all sources”? If not, why not? 

fc) Was an\ charge eellected from any li M S officer'^ 

(d) Frein \Uiom u as it recovered^ Wh(‘n and from whom? 

(c) \S hill Wiis the chaige tirst fixed and subsecpiently colhvted' 

(/) Wlo^ was the iinount lirst fixed subsequently reduced? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: (aj to {/). tio^emment ha\e not seen the note^ 
referred to, and teue ju, in!4)niiation m the mattc-r 

Leave of Inferior Servants of the Central CIovernment. 

lidB *Mr. 0, Sarvothaxn Rao: With rehTence to ansuer to starred 
ouestions Nos, 817 and 818 given on the 2nd September, 1927, will the 
Goveinment kiudiv give specific replies to questions Nos 817 (h) and (c) 
and 818? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 think the follo\^ing statement will 
give tlu' Honour, .hh' Member all the mf^niiation he desires In 1923, 
.because tlu'v considered the concessions granted a sIkiin, lime previously t-o 
he cxccr'^'ive, tho^Governmeiit of India dt'Cided tliat tin* leave salaries of 
inferior GovcriiHK'ut servants should he regulated by tlie Fundamental Rules 
suhjoid- to the restrictions imposed by Articles 147 (lii) and 321 (a) of the 
Civil Seivice Reguiidious ; that is to say, the ahsentec allowance of 
suhstanljvo inennilaad is not jiennitled to ex(’i*ed what remains from bis 
pay after provision is made for the efficiiuit discharge of his duties during 
bis absenci', exc-'j i wdien, in the resulting acting arrangement an incumbent 
wdu) lias no suhdanlive appointment is given more than 1 nlf the pay oi 
the appointment it- which be acts, in which case the exf^ess over ha’^ pay 
granted to him may, at the discretion of the authority sanidioning the leave, 
be disregarded altogether in calculating ilie sum available for the leave 
allowance of the. nRsemtee and the acting allowance to bo paid to the 
Substitute In practice the autbontv granting the leave tries to carrv on 
without n subst luie in order that the official on leave may receive leave 
allowance 

The nuOvStion of revising the leave rules rf inferior servants is being re- 
examin.'d by the Government of India. 
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Counting for Increments of Periods of Service spent on Leave With- 
out ^AY. 

339. *Mr, G. Sarvotham Rao: With reference to answer io starred 
question Nc>. 819 (a), will the Government kindly state the result of their 
enquiry? 

The Honourable Sii Basil Blackett: It was ascertained that the state- 
ment inade in f'art (c) of question No. 819 was correct. This fact was 
comrmUiicated to the Honourable Member on the Tith November, 1927. 

Supply to Inferior Government Servants of Vernacular Translations 
OF THE Rules relating to their Service Conditions. 

340. *Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: Are inferior Government servants sup- 
plied with vernacular iranslalioim of tin* rules relatin'^ to their service con- 
ditions so that they may safepjuard their interest with that knowledge \yh^ 
the former arc infringed? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Tin* answer is in the negative' The 
Government of Tiidl i de not issue vernacailar translations of tlie rivil Service 
Reguludons or tiie I’nndamental Riili's 

Payment by the Government of the House Rent fof the PoiriioN of 

THE Building occupied by the Superintendent, Railway Mail 

Service, T. Division, as hls Quarters. 

341 *Mr, G. Sarvotham Rao: {a) Has tin* attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to ilu' article about ihe house rent of the OlYicc of the 
Superiiihirident , RMS, Division, published in ihe All-India Postal 
and li. M S Union general letter for December, 1927'^ 

if)) H.ave any enquiries been made to find out if the Government is 
paying house rout for the portion of ihe building occupied by the Snperin- 
iendoni, R. M. S., T. Division, as his quarters? If so, with w.hat result? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes 

{h) The Postmaster-General lias been asked for a repo^'t. 

Provision of a new Level Crossing at Okara on the North Western 

Railway. 

342. *Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to refer to 
their *‘eply of the 18th August last, regarding the question of providing a 
new level crossing at Okara on the North V/estern Railway, District 
Ivlontgoniery, ir paragraph.^ 2 and 3 of which they stated ohat a lOot over- 
bridge which has been provided has “ minimised any inconvenience that 
wiuld othei’wise have been felt”? 

(h) Are Government, awoire that the foot overbridge has net- 'relieved the 
inconvenience and hardship in the c.*se of sick or old persons, and persons 
with heavy luggage desiring access to the station? 

(c) Is it a fact that a deputation of the local Bar ana the public has 
drawn the attentF>n of the Deputy Commissioner of the district to the 
hardship referred to above? 

^ (d) Is it a fact that the foot overbridge has not solved the problem in 
respect of the hea/y vehicular traffic from the town to the station and 
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vice versa, as also from tho maiidi to the factories and from tlie factories 
to the goods station, which has si ill to make a Jong detour via the existing 
Dipalpur Hoad level crossing? 

(e) Are GovernmeiH aware tliat there is no projau' road on public land 
available for the use of the people of the town seeking access fo the station, 
and that in doing so at present the\ Imvt* to tres],ass on pri v.. teh -()\Mied 
land? 

(/) Are ( Jov(‘rnineUi prepared to inslitiite an iiKpin \ into this grievance 
of the public of Okara and reconsider the whole quest 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: I am making enquine- on the sidipae from the 
Agent c'f tht3 North Western liailwas and udl coinniunuaite with the 
Honourai)]e Meinhc'’ on receipt of )as ri'pi} 

Leave and Pension Kules roR Inferior Servants of (wivernment. 

343 *Mr. N M. Joshl: Will < io\. tirniueni he* ple;ised to stale what 
stage tlie question of leavi; and pc‘ijsiun ruh^ ippla ahic* b> lufiu'ioi ser- 
vants has reached? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: TIh* luaii-r is ^till under csaisidcr- 
ation, hut I think F sliould now be po^^iJi'f lo ainve at a de< isiou Jiefore 
very ](;ng 

Mr. N. M. Jcohi; Sir, um\ 1 ask 'nIhiJut tin (It a oriiiiieiil is aware that 
they have be( n g.N'U'; the same rej4\ bjiiee tlu* vear l'.)‘J2“ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: l can on!\ d,\U‘ fiom 10*23. Sir 

Mr. N. M. Joshl : Ma*. I I \iio\\ Sir, 'Alietl'tr tlie t to\ crmiu'nt can now 
state am dehniU' tune b\ winch a npl' "'lO 'n<' eivcn on tie* subjc'ci 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I ihuik n should n->w la* no^^stlile to 
arrive al a de:dsh,n \ ctore \(‘n long 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: M ii\ { know. Sir. wlnlher “ bcfori* long ’ means 
befc>re inan\ months are past or Ic'lore mam \t'ars are ])ast 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 4die llonourab)'’ Memb* r. 1 think, 

will Icive to wall and ‘sice 

Establishment of a Provident Fund for (hivERNMKNT Empt.oyees. 

344. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will (lovernnu-nt hv pleased to state at 
what stage the (jiiestion of eMabli'-bing a Providi nl Fund fi r ih ur em- 
ployees is nc .V 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Flu* ITononrahlc* Mianber’s atten- 
tion is invited to the reply which 1 gavi* in this House on the 1st February 
to starred question No 7Q on the same subject. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: May I ask Sir, whetlier (}ovonnnent has not been 
giving tb^ *''iiue reply to this also for some years 

The Honourable Sir Basil BPekett: The Honourable iVIember will have 
noticed that I hav? varied the reply. 

Mr. N. M. Jeshi: May I ask, Sir, what is the variation made? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member has not 
read the answer to the qu(‘stion to whieh J have referred hilm. T think. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi* Sir, I have been reading those answers very carefully 
for the last three }ears. 

Time- Test tn the Post Office. 

345. *Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: (u) Is it a fact that in fixing the strength 
of Iht^ clerical estabUshimuit of Post otlices roughly live hours work arrived 
at according to the tiuu'-ti'st is taken as the i>asis of sanctioning a cleric 
in Small suh-(>jtic(‘s having two or three clerks and siy hours in big sub* 
od'u*es and Departments of a Head-OlTiee. tlie margin of three and two hours 
left out of the eight liours of duty hi-ing inteudf'd for if(‘ms of work not 
covered h\ the time-test''^ 

(5) When was the tiuu'-test and the aho^e formula introduced'' 

(e) Is it a fact that manv items of work linve not been presided for 
the tune and these items of work take up more than the margin of tw'o or 
thrc'e hours numtioned in (he qiu'stion (a)'’ 

(<i) Has the Postal Rnquiry ('sanmittee suug(‘sled to the Director Gene- 
ral, Posts and Telegraphs, for a closer examinatior of +he time-tests by 
experts wdio possess an intimate knowdedge of the details of the work? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Director Oencral appointed ^wo Postal Superin- 
tendents for the above purpose wdio had no previous experience of the detail's 
of work in the Post Oihee as neither of them had worked in the clerical 
cadre 

(/) Did they make a tour throughout India for making the necessary in- 
vestigations ? 

(g) How long did they take to complete their investigations and what 
was tlie cost to (jovermnent on account of this inquiry? 

(h) Did they examine any wdtnetiscs from the st.iff side and did they 
hear thedr complaints? 

(i) Will the (iovornment place m the table a list of items which were 
revised or newly added? 

(]) Is it a fact that they reduced the time allowance of the principal 
items of work done in a Post Office, namely,, time allotted to the receipt and 
disposal of unregistered articles, allowed time allow^ance for very few items 
of work, for those which are occasional’Iy <!niu‘ and djd not provide for 
many items of W'ork? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) It wmuld be more correct to say that a clerk is 
ordinarily considered to be admissible for every five hours or six hours work 
of th6 classes covered by the time-test. The margin allowted also takea 
into consideration tlic fact that the work in a small office is generally not 
continuous in any department. A copy of rule 660-6 (a) and (6) of the 
Post Office Manual, Volume II on the subject is being supplied to the 
Honourable Member. 

(b) The time-test originally prepared in 1895 and has been revised 
from time to tin"^ Tt cannot be said for certain when the formula referred 
to in part, (a) of the que stion was introduced but it was probably in 1895. 
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(c) Kepivsenta+toni^ havo been received from tune to time to the effect 
that the margin allowtxi is msiifficient. Tlie question of revising the time- 
test is under consuleration. 

(d) Yes. 

(r) The h\o Suptriiiiendoiits had lull experience <d post office ^sork 
thougli neither of tjiem had worked in the clerical cadre 

(/) 'riif* oHieers ^'jsited eerti m post offices in India. 

(p) 1) 'nioiuhs Th<‘ co.-t It) ( lovrrtiiiicnt was li'- *J4,00ff approximately. 

(h) Xo witne^sc^ were h>rm<dl\ i-xammed but the officers presuin.ibly 
hstenod 1c what tie- clerks had tc sax when the\ vi^ ter| certain p'.st offices 
for the purjxise ol their m\<xtigalion 

(/) and (/) A cop\ (4 haU'r Xo t I 1 <iaOd the 15th August 1922, 
from thf JJ]i'('etor-( iencral of Posts and 'Fc !egra])hs l<, all Jleails of Circles 
IS hein '4 snpfihed tlie Hon<ajrahle Memiar TIin hlter gives all tlic 
information reque cd h\ him \s already stated m niy o ply to part (a), 
the margin of ff hours and 2 hour^ panic intended to ci-ver tin* time re- 
quired for I1 k»sc items i.f W'ork winch an done oi ca^'ienallx or wdiicli are not 
show n in tin- t inn -lest 


Time- Test in niE Post Officf, 

*Mr' G. Sarvotham Rao: (nj is la-t the levision nf the Issue-Tost 
oru' of the gni' ,in(s s jihiccd ladore the Government bv the deputation of 
the All- India lh)sial and Kailwru Mad iaervice Union'’ 

(b! Dill n(>t the Governmont jiroimse in the A^semblj on the 4th 
Maich, 102(>. that 1lies would further look int(> this matter^ If so, Mdiat 
is th(' result of the fudla r investigation^ made by the Govemnumt 

(c) ilave the Government received from the \11-India Postal and Rail* 
M’ay Mail Service Union a cc>}i\ of regulation passer] by the All-India Postal 
and Railway Mai] Service Conference, Nagpm. reijui'stuig tlie Govern- 
ment to appoint a representative committee to examine the Ts«ue-’’"est and 
suggest modifications and improvements*’ If ^o. will the Government be 
pleased to state whether they are going tc ap])oint the proposed Committee, 
and if so, whtm and if not, why not? 

The Honouraole Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra: («) The Honourable Mem- 
ber doubtless rt'fen> tcr the time-test wliich wa.s tlie subject of one of the 
grievances placed before the Government h\ the dejuitation of the All- 
India Postal and Railw^av Mail Service Imion 

(h) I’he '•enly io tl'c first yiart of the question is ui the affirmative As 
regarus the econd part, no decision has yet been reached. 

(r) Yes The question of appointing a small conmittee to iv)ok into 
the matter is unde'' consideration. 

Mate Guards if the Railway Mail Service. 

347. ♦M*. G. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the duties of tlie mall giiards in the Railway Mail Service? 

(b) Are the 'duties slightly inferior those of the sorters but carry 
heavy responsibilities and day and night duties? 
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(<?) What was the pay granted to the mail guards by the Postal Enquiry 
Committee ? 

(d) What was the pay granted to the departmental branch postmasters, 
cash and line overseers by the Postal Enquiry Committee? 

(e) Did not the Postal Enquiry Committee grant a higher maximum pay 
for the mail guai*ds than departmental branch postmasters and the overseer 
postman (cash (uid line) considering the more onerous and respons’ble nature 
of the duties for the former ? 

(/) Do the Government propose for the departmental branch post- 
masters and Overseers a higher scale of pay, viis., Bs. 36 — 4 — 75, in most 
of the places in India and reduce the pay of mail guards generally to 
Bs. 18“1 — 38 and are they going to place them on a par with that of post- 
men in the revision of pay which the Government is making this year? 

(g) Have the work;, responsibilities and other conditions of service of the 
mail guards been reduced since the time the Postal Enquiry Committee, 
conducted that investigation in 1919? If not, what is the reason for re* 
ducing the status of mail guards? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mhra: (a) The duties of mail 
guards m the Railway Mail Service are defined in Buie 306 of the Post 
Office Manual, Vol IV. A copy of the rule is being supplied to the 
Honourable Member. 

(6) The duties and responsibilities of mail guards differ considerably 
from the duties and responsibilities of sorters. Mail guards have certain 
responsibilities but these cannot be regarded as heavy. In some sections 
the mail guai'ds hiue to work at night. 

(c) Different time -scales of pay were recommended for different 
stations langing between lis. 20 and Bs. 45. 

(d) Different time-scales of pay were recommended for different stations 
ranging between Bs. 22 and Bs. 45. 

(e) The maxuna ot the scales of pay recommended by the Postal Com- 
mittee for mail guards were not in general higher than those recommended 
for departmtiital brancli postmasters and overseers. The duties of mail 
guards are on the whole less onerous and less responsible than those of 
departmental branch postmasters and overseers. 

(/) The minimum scale of pay now proposed for departmental br^ck 
postmasters is Bs. 35 — 4—75 and the minimum scale of pay now proposed 
for mail guards is Rs 18 — 1—38. The mail guards will be placed on a 
footing of equality Vith postmen as regards pay at all ttniions. 

(^^1 Ko. No reduction in the status of Imail guartis is contemplated. 

PaV of Postal Clerks in Poona, Ahmbdabad, Madura, size . 

348. ♦kir. Cl. Sarvotham RaoJ (a) Ts it a fact that the Postal Enquiry 
Committee gave the same scale of pay, vh., Bs. 40 — 130 to the postal 
clerks in the following tewns : 

Poona, AhmOdabed, Madura, Bhanushkodi, Eydarabad, and 
Bangalore ? 
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(fe) Is it a fact that the Government of India revised the scale of pay 
“Of the first two cflices mentioned above to Rs. 50 to 150 in the year 1926 
and revised the pay of the rest of the stations to Bs, 40 — 140 in 1927? If 
sc, what is the reason for such discMminatlon ? 

(c) Is it a fact that tlie minimum pa> for Uio statf oi these otfi^es 
V'as not raised in the last revision? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitxa: (a) Yes 

(b) Yes. The scales of pay for each station were fixt^4 m consideration 
of the index numbei of prices, where available and of the rates of pay 
prevadmg in offices of other Departments located at the same station 

(c) Yes 


Visit to India of Miss Alice Scualkk. 

349. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn 

I the letter of Mr. Hodge addressed to Mr. Prentice of the Bengal 
rfovemment published in the Amrifa Bnzar PatriJ:a oi the 21st February, 
1928? 

(b) Have the India Office or the Governnienl of India taken any 
guarantee from Miss Alice Schalek that she would not abuse the hospi- 
tality of the Gov mn.ent of India in any shape or matter? 

Tho Honourable Mr. J, Orerar; (f/) The Govcrnmoiit of India have 
observed that the ..ewspaper in question has obtained access to this letter. 

(b) As“ tho Honourable Member will observe from the ieiler wliioh he 
quotes, Govcnirnent are not offering Miss Schalek hO'^pitaUty and thfere ia 
therefore no occasion to ask for a guarantee of tlie nature suggested. 

Mr. B. Das; Has the attention of the Honourable Member been drawn 
to a statemori of Miss Schalek published in the smart of Calcutta 
that rdiG has received support, fiom most of the Indian leaders including 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. J N Sen Gupta, while Mr J N Sen Gupta 
has issued a statement that he has given no support to her in ary shape? 
In view of tbe^se press comments will Government sec their wav not to 
give any help to Miss Schalek that would lead to comments similar to those 
made b'», Miss Kafhcrine Mayo in her book^ 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: I have not observed the statement 
referred to by the Honourable Member 

(Mr, President then called on Maulvi Muhammad Yakub in whose name 
stood question Ko. f350.) 

Ea]al Ohasaufar B3iait: May I put this question, Su*? 

Mr. Fresldent: J have got no intimation from the Honourablt. Mem- 
ber. 

r 

Ba]a Dhanxanfar All Khail: I ha \3 got written authority from the Hon- 
ourable Member that I may put this question on his behalf because it is 
^ery. 

Itr. The Honourable Member may have been authoriz^ by 

tba Honourable Member but no intimation has been given to the Chair. 

■f For this question and the answer thereto, ue page 1056 of these proceedings. 
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Total Strength of the Clerical Establishment in the Office of th* 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

351. ^Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to stale 
what is the total strength of clerks in the establishment of the Director 
Ganeral of Posts and Telegraphs? What is the number in the “ A 
cadre V/hat is the number in the “ B ” cadre? Hqw' many Hindus, 
how^ many Muslims and how many others are in the “ A *’ cadre? How 
many Hindus, how many Mu^^liins and h* w many others are in the ** B 
cadre ? 

Mr. H, A. Sams: The total clerical strength of the ofBce of the Director- 
General of Posts and Teh'graphs is 207 There are 130 clerks in the “A” 
cadre of whom 119 are Hindus, 8 Muslims and B others. There are 55 
clerks in the “TV cadre of whom 40 are Hindus, IB Muslims and 2. others. 

Number of Muslims recruited or promoted to the A '' Cadre of the 
Clerical Establishment in the Office of the Director Gene^A^ 
OF Posts and Telegraphs. 

352. *Mr. Anwar~ul-Azim : Is it a fact that the Government profess 
to pursue a policy by ./hich 33 per cent, of the total strength in the clerical 
cadre of a Government establishment should go to Muslims? If so, how 
many vacancies in the “ A ” cadre in the establishme..t of the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs occurred during the last five years? 
How many of them were filled up by Muslims during that period? 
Is the number of Muslims recruited or promoted from the lower grade to 
the “A ' cadre of that establishment in accordance wdth the policy of the 
Government? If not, why not? What steps are being taken by the 
Government to reduce the communal inequality in the Directorate and how 
long is it likely to take to make up the inequality? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The fact is nou as stated 
by the Honourable Member. The policy adopted by Government, which 
has been explained on several occasions on the floor of this House, is that 
to prevent the preponderance of any one class or community in any parti- 
cular service or office, one-third of ail permanent vacancies should be reserved 
for the redress of communal inequalities subject to adequately qualified can. 
didates being available. A copy of the orders on the subject was supplied 
to the Honourable Member on the 24th February, 1928. These orders apply 
also to the Direetor-GeneraPs office. 

During the last 5 years, 21 vacancies occurred in the “A” cadre of the 
Director-General's office. Six of these vacancies have been filled by 
Muslims. 

With regard, to the remaining parts of the question, ti e Honourable 
Member referred to the reply to the first part of his question. The length 
of (♦inJe required will depend on the vacancies available. 

Bbcruitment of Muslim Head Assis'»'ants in thb Offiob of THE;Di»EGTO!t 
General OF Posts AND Tblborafhr. 

353. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azta: Will the Government be pleased to state 
how many office S'lg^erintendents, Chief Clerks and Head Assistants there 
have been in tLe omce of the Director General of Po8*s and Telegraphs 
since the creation of tnose appointments or during the period for which 
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records are available in the office? How many of them were Muslims' 
in each of these cadres? Bo the records that have not yet been destroyed 
show that there have been any Muslims in the cadre df Head Assistants 
in the office? If not, why not?. How many Head Assistants are there- 
in that office? How many of them are Muslims? If none, jvhy? Is it under 
the contemplation cf the Government to recruit Muslim Head Assistants 
in that office from other Departments of the Government?’ If so, when 
will that be carried into effect? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: 1'he offiei;s of the Director- 
General of the Post Offiiic and Director-General of T(*lep:raphs w'ere amalga- 
mated in 1912. Since that \ear there have btani 3 incumbtaits in the post 
of office Superintendent, II in the po.^ts of Head Clerk and Assistant Super- 
intendent and -14 in the posts of Head Clerks and Head Assistants. Of 
these, only one was a Muslim in the cadre of head clerks. Other Muslims 
in the low(‘r grades did not attain sufficient seniority f<»r promotion to the 
posts in question. 

At the present lime there ;ire It) Head Assistants ami 2 Head Clerks in 
the office ryf whom none is a Muslim. These are selection grade posts and 
are filled by the promotion of the senior fit officials in the offi(*e. There is 
nothing to debar a Muslim from promotion to the. grade of Head Assistant-: 
if with due regards to seniority he is considered to he best fith'd for such pro- 
motion ' * 

• 

1’he repl\ i?(N the last two parts of the qiu'siion is m the negative. As 
already explained thb appointments of Hi'ad Assistant are filled by promo- 
tion, not by outside recruitment. 

Number of Typists (Section-Writers) in the Office of the Director 
Genkrau of Posts and Teleiseaphs. 

354.^ Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government he pleased to state 
hoiv many typists (Sect tom W'riters) there are in thc' viffice of the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs? How many of them .are perinnnently and 
how many of them are tempornrily attached to the Departnient? How 
many of them «are Hindus, Muslims and others*^ What test is applied 
before these men are recruited » 

Mr* H* A. Sams: At present, there are no section-writers in the Office 
of the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Of the previous 19 section-wTiters, who have recent] v been appointed 
*'B” class clerks, six are on probation. 

Out of these 19, 18 are Hindus and one is an Anglo-Indian, Before 
appointment as pennanent clerks, they w'cre examined in typing Six failed 
to pajs and will be re-examined. 

Ofwoiatinu Appointments in the Hioher Grade of the Clerical Cadre 
OF THE^ Office of the Dirbotob General of Posts and Tele* 

ORAPBU^, 

-i ' 

855 *Mr. ADWar-^UhAElm : WHl the Government be pleased to state 
bow^ many i^fficiating arrangeonent-s in the higher grade of the clerical cadre 
of the office of the Director G^eneral of Posts aud Tekgraphs were made 
during the past ^wo years? How of them wenii^to Hindus, how many 
^ Muslims and how many to others.? 
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Mr. H. A. Sams: Seventeen; of these 16 went to Hindus one to an 
Indian Christian, one to an Anglo-Indian and none to a Muslim, the reason 
being that there was no Muslim sufficiently senior to be considered for the 
officiating vacancy. 

Alleged Nepotism in the Office of the Director General of Posts 

AND Telegraphs. 

366. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Is it a fact . 

[a) that preferential treatment is being meted out to sons and rela- 
tions of Superintendents, Head Assistants and senior clerks 
of the office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs? 
(h) that Han Bluisan De, sun-in-law of a Head Assistsuat Hari 
Mohan Bose, recently superseded many quaJihed and senior 
clerks of the Department? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) No. 

(6) The fact is not as stated by the Honourable Member. Mr. Han 
Bhusan De was promoted from the “B’' to the “A” cadre on his merits. 

(Mr. Anwar-iil-Azim then put question No. 357 without rising from 
his seat.) 

Mr. President: I think the Honourable Member ought to moke somo 
pretence of rising from his scat. 

(Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim then rose from his seat and put question No. 357.) 

Appointment of a Deaf and Dumb Person as a Clerk in the Office of 
THE Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

357. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Is it a fact that a deaf and dumb person 
who is the son of the office Superintendent is enjoying a permanent clerical 
post in the office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs? If so, 
why ? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Yes, he is a trained typist, was appointed to the post 
of typist in 1922 on orobation and was confirmed in 1924 after he had 
proved himself competent at a special test. 

Appointment ob Muslims as Sitperintendents op Post Offices. 

368 *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
how many departmental officials who passed the departmental examina- 
tion for ilie appointment of Superintendent of Post Offices and were con- 
sidered fit for that appointment were in the waiting list du ing the last 
five years? How many of them were Muslims? Were the Muslims who 
were in^ tin' wniring list during the period considered equally fit with the 
members of the other community? How many departmental officials 
were appointed as Superintendents of Post Offices during the last five 
years? How many of them were Muslims? If none, why, and why did not 
one-third ^f the vacancies filled up by departmental officials in the cadre of 
Superintendents go to the Muslims according to the standing oraers of the 
' Government? 

The Honourable GD Bhupendra Nath Mitra: During *^he last 5 yean 
there have been on the waiting list 67 departmental officials who had passed 
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the depart mental examination for the apjxjintinent ef Superintendent of 
Post Offices and were considered fit for that appointment. Of these, 8 
were Muslims. They were considered equally fit with tin* members of other 
communities. During the last five years 17 departmental officials were 
appointed as Superintendents of Post Offices Of these 8 v ere Muslims. 
The last part of the question does not, arise* But I mav add for the infor- 
mation of the ITonourahle Member lhat the question of communal repre- 
sentation does not arise when apponPmenis are tilled Innn the subordinate 
staff by promotion according to merit. 

Promotion OF Departmental Oevk’ials from the Lower Orade to 
Appointments of Sitperintendknt.s of Post Offices. 

359. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will ‘he O lU-rnment be Jileascii to state 

how manv vacancses in the cadre of Superintendents were filled up during 
the last fiv(' 7 cars by dep.iHment.il nffieials iron' iht* be.via' JIow 

many of them went to Hindus and how manv lo Mushrns? How many 
Muslims from among the depaHnn'iilal oitiei.iU m ho eavi* ]<.isstd the 
departmental examination lor thr post of Superintiaidents (d Post Offices 
and are considered tit for that ajjj.ointnu nt an* on the wailing list ? What 
IS the number ol existing or uould-be laeaneu^ during the jear 1028 
approximately liow many <»f them will g I depart no ic al offioinls''' 
How m.my to Hindus and Ikav many to Musjim*>‘^ 

The HonouTcbie Sir Bhupendra Nath Iftitra: During the last 5 years 
17 vac'iineies in the cadre of Suj)erintendeiits t>f Post Otii(*es were tilled up 
by promotion from among dcfiarirnemal ortieud'- 12 of the -i[)pointments 
went to Hindus and 3 to Muslims. Tliere are 5 Musiims at present on 
'.he wading list 'rhe* rmniher of exist mg vaeaiu'ies is one ‘ind it ms anti- 
cipated that during the year 1928 there will be 6 more vaeaneies in the 
cadre of Siqx'nntendents of Post Offices 4 ot these senen vaeaneios will 
probably he tilled by promotion of siaiior and suit able departmental officials 
who have passed tlio departmental examination for ju-omotion to the cadre 
of Bupenntendents and irrespective of the eommunitv to which they may 
belong. As regards the last part of the qin'stion CTOvernment is not in a 
position to say how many of these posts wdl go to Hindus ov how' many to 
Muslims ' 

Appointment of Muslims as Superintendents of Post Offices. 

360. ♦Mr. Anwar-ul- A«im : 1. Is it a fact: 

[a) that the present system of recruitment in the eadre of Super- 
intenderts enables only half the number of vacancies in 
each year to be filled up by department el officials wdio a. a on 
the waiting list while the other half got*s 1/ the Probationary 
Superintendents ? 

(h'^ that depinrtmental officials are appointed a.s Superintendents 
strictly in order of g?niority in the list? 

That by this system the Hindus who are mostly seniors on the 
list got the entire vacancies allotted to departmental officials? 

(d) That if the present system is continued in appointing depart- 
nrental officials ns Superintendents it will take at least 10 years 
or even more to give appointments to all those Muslims 
who are on the waiting list? 
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{e) That MusUnis fnm ainon|>[ the departmental officials on 
the waiting list are juniors and the}^ have no chtince in the 
near future under the present system? 

(/) That by this system the lion’s share goes to the Hindus who 
enjoy tiie entire half of the total vacancies in each year allot- 
ted to de])artmental officials as well as their full share in 
the other half reserved for outsiders? 

2. If the answers to (a), (h), (c), (d). (e), and (/) are in the affirmative, 
will Government please state how the proposed one-third represent- 
atives of the Mussahnans in the public services will be attained? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Ultra: 1 (a) Yes. 

(b) Appointment is subject to seniority as well as to htness irrespective of 
the community to whiidi the (umdidaies belong. 

(c) Those Hindus who are senior in the list) will get the appointments in 
their turn if at the time of selection they are considered suitable. 

(d) At the presemt rate of promotion, i r., thret to four a year for passed 
departmental men, it will take eleven or twelve years for the last Muslim 
on the list to get an appointment of Superintendent The same remark 
applies of course to the last Hindu on the list. 

(e) This is not a fact, I^he first Muslim on the list is 1>C). 12. He will 
get his chance in three or four years. 

(/) The fact is not as stated, nor could it l>e unless the entire list were 
' composed of Hindus which is not the case. 

2 The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to his que«- 
iion No. 358. 

Resbakc^h and Excavation Work carried on by the Archaeolooical 

Department in the Patna Circle and the Central Provinces and 

Berar. 

361, *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will the Government be pleased to place on 
the table a statement showing the details of the work of research and 
excavation carried on by the Arcbieological Department in the Patna 
Circle in general and the Central Provinces and Berar in particular during 
the last ten years, with the expenditure incun^ed during the same period 
\ear by year? 

Mr. G. S. Bajp^: I regret to say that I have not found ’t possible to 
compress an account of ihe exploration work done during the last 10 years 
in the^ C^n4ral Circle,* including the Central Provinces and Berar, into a 
short statement which I could lay on the table of the House. I must there- 
fore requestf the Honouiable Member to penise the relevant poiuions of 
the annual yeports issued by the Achseologicr 1 Department. Copies of these 
reports will be found in the Library of the House. 

I am having a statepient of the expenditure incurred during the last 10 
years on excavatin'^ and research in the Central Circle compiled and shall 
supply it to the Honourable Member as soon as possible. I cannot guarantee 
ihat I'shall give separate figures for Berar anrl the Central Provinces. 
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QuAUFICATIONH RKQriRieO FOR ReCRVITMBNT to THH AEim^OLOGIfSAX. 

Department. 

302. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) What are the qualifications required f<^ 
recruitment to the service in the (hllerent branches of the ArchiBologicaJ 
Department ? 

(b) Does t’ae staff cmplo^^ed at present contain an adequate number 
of technically qualified men, Indians as well as non-Indians*? If not, whai 
have (lovcrnment made or prop sc* to make to train such men 
in this country, -specially to qualify them in the special branch of re- 
search and excavation before employ ing them permanent! s m tho 
service 

(r) Is Indian talent adc'quately utilised and oncoura^ed in tha 

work of resourcb and excavation? 

CiMr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The qualifications required vary according to tho 
nahire of the work for which rocruitnient is made, hut ordinarily, ail candi- 
dates hav( to possess some knowledge* of nrchitecture, or Indian langujxges 
and history, pre-historic antiquities, c'xcavation and epigraphy 

(b) ^'t«s 'i’he second part of the quesiion does not arise 

(r) Yes 72 pt r "’ent of the aj>pomtnients in the Department are held 

hy Indians 

Thaininc) of Indian Students abroad in Indian Arch^oi^gt. 

303 “^Mr. M. S. Aney: (<i) Will the Government be cased to fitata 
\;bether there are any institutions in tlic United Kingdom. America or 
on Tie ('onfineni where Indian Ar(*h;col<‘g\ can be studied and scientitio 

training in excavation and reseurcli can be taken? 

• 

(h) What efforts, it an\ , arc being made to send or encourage deserv- 
ing Indian students to proceed to such institution.^? 

(c) What prospects are Government prepared to hold out to the 

students as regards service and facilities for research on their ret, urn after 
completing their^ studies abroad? • 

Mr. O. S. Bajp&i: (a) 8o far as Government are aware, tiiore are no 
insiitutions m the United Kingdom, America or on the Continent where 
Indian Archueology can be studied. Scientific training in excavation and 
research can be obtained at some itisti tut ions such as the British School 
at Athens, hut Indian Arch neology is not taught there. 

(b) It is not Ct{* pohc\ of the Arclueo logical Department to send studenta 
for training abroad, as'it is considered that for archipological work in India* 
India offers sufficient opportamities for instruction and fer the acquDiTon of 
experience. Scdnolarships are offered in India itself for archeeological train- 
ing. 

(c) The policy of Government iu to recruit to the Archfcologicai Depart- 
ment Induins ^rained in India or in the Department itself. Government 
would, however, consider sympathetically applications for employment 
which it might receive from private students returning from abroad, and 
any requests that might be made for facilities for resea'*ch. 
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Acxx>mmoda.tion roR Private Patients in the Civil Hospital at Delhi, 

o64 ♦The Revd. J. 0, Ohatterjee: Will Government be pleased to state 
what aceomipodaiion exists for private patients in the Civil Hospital at 
Delhi? 


Inadequate Accommodation for Private Patients in the C*vil Hospital 

AT Delhi. 

865. *The Revd. J. 0. Ghatteiiee: Have Govemiiient received any com- 
plaints or are they aware of ain complaints that the accommodation for 
patients m the Civil Hospital at Delhi, as well as the equipment of that 
Hospital arc very inadeejuate and out of date for the needs of a large and 
growing city like Delhi? 


Construction of a new C^vtl Hospital at Delhi. 

866 ♦The Revd. J. C. Chatterjeo: (a) Will Govennnemt be pleased to 
state how long a >^1 b ^me tor a new Civil Hospital at Delhi been under 
their consideration? 

{h) Will Government he pleased to stale when t’ley propose to give 
practical eff(‘cl to the proposed scheme? 

(c Are Government prepared to give an assuranec, that in the construc- 
tic^n of the proposed now Hospital adequate private wards for Indian 
patients will be provided*’ 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: With your* permission, Sir, I shall answ'er quest ’ons 
Nos. 364, 365 and 366 together. There are six rooms available, I under- 
stand, at present m the Civil Hospital at Delhi for the accommodation of 
private patients It was represented to Government nearly a year ago that 
the existing hospital in Delhi City is no longer large enough or< adequately 
equipped to cope with the requirements of the city. But the proposals 
made to replace it by a new hospital were conceived on too generous 
a scale. As the question is linked up with that of the prevision of hospital 
facilities for New Delhi also, Government propose to appoint a small com- 
mittee to go into the whole question of hospital accommodation for Delhi. 

The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: May I put a supplementary question, Sir? 
Are the Government aware that the six rooms referred to by the Honour- 
able the Education Secretary are only small cubicles with thin wooden 
partitions and are very noisy, and if that fact is admitted, may I ask if 
Government cannot do something to provide temporary accommodation, 
for private patients during the time that must elapse before any large 
new hospital can be built? 

Mr. a. S. BajpaD The specifications of the rooms or tL.'r accoustio 
properties I am not aware of (The L'evt^, J. C, Chatter jee : **l am/') nor 
am I altogether convinced of the wisdom of adding to a he which 
we may have to scrap in the course of a year or two. But I shall have 
enquiries made fr^m the Local Administration, and if they think that 
any temporary anaiigementa ought to be made to reHevo the difhoult- 
ies to which the Honourable Member has referred, Government will 
give sympathetic consideration to their suggestions. 
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Non-employment of Biharis in the Office of the Auditor General. 

307. Raghimandan Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that there is 

a rule in the Auditor General’s Office that no one from tlie Province of 
Bihar and Orissa is to be appointed in that office? 

(b) If it is so, will the Government be pleased to state the reasons 
which have induced it to establish such a rule for a particular Pro- 
vince ? 

(c) Are there any men from the Province of Bihar and Orissa serving 
at present in the Auditor General’s office? If so, what is their propor- 
tion to the total number employed in the said office? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiries are being made and 
the information will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course 

Conveyance of Mails to Gulmaro, 

808. •Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will the Government please state whe* 
Ur it is a fact that Gulmarg post office is opened on the 1st May and closed 
on the 16th October? 

(b) Is it a fact that the motor service to Gulma*'g commences on the 
15th June and closes on the 80th September? 

(c) Is it a fret t’.at runners carry mails to Gulmarg from 1st May to 
16th June and from let October to ISth October? 

(d) What is ihc monthly cost for carrying mails by (1) runners, and 
(2) by the motor mail contractor? 

(e) What advantages are gained by tho extra expenditure involved 
in giving the work of carrying mails to the motor mail contractor? 

(/) Is it not a fact that the carrying of mails by motor used to cause 
one day’s delay to postal articles coming from Rawalpindi side for which 
complaints were received by the department? 

((/) Is it a fact that as a result of such complaints runners have again 
been engaged from the 1st August, 1927, to carry mails coming from 
Rawalpindi side from Baramiilla to Gulmarg^ 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The information has been called for and will be 
furnished to the Honourable Member in due course Witli respect to 
part (b) I would inform the Honourable Member that the motor servico 
goes only as far as Tanmarg, not to Gulmarg 

Conveyance of Mam from Srinagar to Gulmaro. 

369. •Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the motor mail con- 
tractor is still permitted to carry mails from Srinagar to Gulmarg at the 
old rat4«? 

(b) Will it not be more economical to arrange caiT^ing mails by 
runners to Gulmarg both from Baramulla and Srinagar? 

(c) Wh^'^j is the time that will be required for runners to c..rry mails 
from Srinagar to Gulmarg? 

(d) Ir not a fact that under existing arrangements mails from 
Srinagar reach Gulmarg at 12 noon? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Information on the points raired has been called 
icr and will be communicated to the Honourable Member in due course. 
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Amount paid annually to thb Motob Mail Contbaotoe for the Lmii 
BETWEEN Rawalpindi and Srinagar. 

370. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
the amount paid annually to the niotor mail contractor for the line 
between Rawalpindi and Srinagar? 

(h) What is the daily average weight of the bags carried by the con- 
tractor? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Three lakhs and ninety thousand. 

(h) The information is not available. It is being obtained and will ht 
•communicated to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Conveyance op Mails between Rawalpindi and 8rinagar. 

371. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) la it not a fact that the Kashmere State 
pays Rs. 8 per mannd for luggage sent by motor or lorry between Rawal- 
pindi and Srinagar to the railway outagents as well as to private 
tractors? 

(b) Is it not a fact that two lorries are daily used, one to carry mailt 
and the other to car »7 parcel bags from Rawalpindi and two lorries are 
used to carry mails and parcel bags from Srinagar? 

(c) Is it not a fact that in the lorry carrying mail bag? four passengers 
are permitted to travel and in the parcel mail lorry two passengers are 
permitted to travel on payment to the contractors of iheh usual fpie? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) Yes 

(c) Yes. The number is fixed by the contractors, not by the Depart- 
ment. 


Motor Mail CoNTRACfr betwbbn Rawalpindi and Srinagar. 

372. •Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) What is the usual rate of fare for „ 
whole one-ton lorry running between Rawalpindi and Srinagar? 

(b) Was a tender called for before the contract was given to the present 
contractor? If not, why not? 

(c) What is the date of expiry of the present contract? 

(d) Do Government propose to advertise widely for tenders for the motor 
mail contract between Rawalpindi and Srinagar? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) Yes, tenders were called for. 

(c) 31st May 1929. 

(d) Tenders will be called for in the usual way. 

Conveyance by Runners of the Mails prom Srinagar to Gulbcaeo. 

373. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Wiil it not be possible for the runners 
fco carry tt tails from Srinagar to Gulmarg, if the mails are despa^^hi^d from 
Srinagar afc 4 a.m. to reach Gulmarg at 11 a.m. ? 

(b) Will not the .iarrying of mails by ninners be both economical and 
convenient to tht? public? 
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(o) Whut is the number of additional runners that will be necessary 
to introduce a runners' line from Srinagar to Gulmarg "vnd what will be 
the monthly expenditure for it? 

(d) What will be the annual saving it the conveyance of mails to 
Oulmarg is done by runners instead of motor mail contractors? 

Hr. H. A. Sams: The information is being collected and will be fur- 
nished to the Honourable Member in due course 


Inconveniences of Passengers at Chak Jhumra Station on the North 

Western Railway. 

374. ♦Mr, Muhammad Rafique: (a) How many trains leave from Chak 
Jhumra to Chiniot during the twenty -four hours (North 

Western Railway)? 

(6) Is it a fact that all passengers from Calcutta, Madras and Delhi 
on their way to Chiniot have to wait for five hours at the 
Chak Jhumra station? 

(0 Are Government aware that there is no waiting room tor the 
intermediate and third class passengers at the Chak Jhumra 
static n while the first end second class waiting room is 
o<‘cupi^d by the railway clerks and officials? 

(d) Is it a fact that no arrangement is made for supplying drinking 
u iter to passengers, while the buckets at the water stands 
are not cleansed for months? 

(a) Is it a fact that practically all passengers from Calcutta, Madras, 
Delhi and Lahore leave from Chak Jhumra to Chiniot by 
motor lorrie.s and very few wait for five hours for the train? 
'(/) Is it a fact that all letters, ordinary and registered, are sent from 
Chak Jhumra to (’hiniot by horse*driven carriage? 

(g) Will Government state what amount is pjud to the garrvviaJah 

per month ? 

(h) WTiat is the distance from Chak Jhumra to Chiniot in miles? 

(i) Do Government propose to consider a change m the timings of the 

t 'ain^^ 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) to (?) tloverument have themselves no 
information on these 'points; but I am having a copy of tlio Honourable 
Members questions sent to the Agent of the North Western Ihulwav 
who is competent to take such action with regard 1o them as he may 
think necessary. 


Throwi: o of Stones at Running Trains at Cinriox Station, 


875. ♦Mr. Muhammad Raflque: («) Are Govemment aw^rc that 
atones are usually ihroivn at the running train at Chiniot statipn? 

(6) What action have Govorrmeiu taken against the offenders and 
wbat stena have been taken to stop the practice? 


(c) Is it a fact that no policeman is posted at the Chiniot station? 


(d) Will the Govemment state when a raised p!atf.rm is going to be 
erected at the Chiniot station? 


B 2 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information, but I am 
having a copy oi the Honourable Member's question sent to the Agent 
who is competent to take any action that may be required. 

Railway Advertisements in Urdit Daily Newspapers of Calcutta. 

876. *Mr. Muhammad Raflque: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state how many Urdu dailies in Calcuota are given railway advertise- 
ments? What are their names? 

(h) What amount has been paid to the following Calcutta dailies for 
publishing railway matters, “ Statesman ”, ” Englishman ” and 

” For\^’ard ”? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. 

Mr. Muhammad Raflque: Will Government enquire and furnish the 
information at an early date? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not think it necessary to make an enquiry. 
The Agents of the Railw'ays have been told that they can use any news- 
paper they think de,iii.aule for giving information of this character. 

Grant of House Rent Allowance to Van Peons Porters of the 
Railway Mail Service at Nagpur. 

377. ’•'Dr. B. S. Moonjo; (a) Is it a fact that pontal peons at Nagpur 
have been given 'a house-rent allowance from 1st October 1926? 

(6) If the answer to the aforesaid quest’on is in the affirmative, will 
Government be pleased to state the reasons for not sanctioning housr- 
renfc allowance to van peons and porters of the Railway Mail Service at 
Nagpur? 

(c) Are Government considering the desirability of granting such allow- 
ance to the Railway Mail Service van peons and porters at Nagpur with 
effect from the same date? 

The Honourable Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra: {a) Yes. 

(6) The matter is under consideration. 

(c) The Government of India are consMering a proposal for the grant 
of a similar allowance to the Railway Mail Service van peons and por- 
ters at Nagpur but it is unlikely that the proposal if sanctioned will bo 
given retrospective efPeot from the 1st October 1926. 

Introduction Bogie Vans in F 15 Section, Railway Mail Service. 

S'id. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been dra\^n to a note entitled ” Wanted Bogie vans for F 1*^ Section” 
published at page 3 of Bulletin Nc. 5 of the B. M. S. Association, 
Nagpur? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Superintendent R. M. S., F Division, Jhansi, 
replied to the Honorary Secretary of the R. M. S. Association, Nagpur, 
in his letter No. F.-2-l^, dated the 10th June 1927, tliat "the matter 
is still under correspondence with the Deputy Postmaster General, Poona"2 
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(c) Will Government be pleased to state if it has decided to remedy 
this grievance by the introduction of bogie vans and if so from what date? 

id) If the answer to the above is in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to give the reasons for its refusal? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) No. 

(b), (c) and (d). Government have no information I have asked the 
Postmaster General foi a report. 

Gbant of a Pension to the Family of Mb. Nabain Hanuman Sawak, an 

Employee of the Nagpub Railway Mail Servioe Office, killed in 

THE Communal Riots at Nagpub in Septbmbkb 1927. 

* 379. *01. B. S. Moonje: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Narain Hanuman 
Sawak, an employee of the Nagpur R. M. S. Office, was killed in the 
communal riots at Nagpur in September 1927. while he was proceeding 
on duty to the R. M, S. Record Office at Nagpur? 

(b) If the answer to the aforesaid question is in the affirmative, 
did Government receive any application from the R. M. S. Association, 
Nagpur, or from the relatives of the late Mr. Narain Hanuman Sawak 
for the grant a luitable pension to the family of the deceased? 

(r} What action have Governrhent taken and have they decided to 
give any financ.al relief to the family and if so, what is the nature and 
extent of such relief? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes It is not however certain that he was on 
<iuty wlieii he was killed 

(b) No. 

(c) 1^0 a/jtion has been taken by the Government of India as no apph- 
cation in the matter has yet been received by them I am having en* 
quiries made on the subject and will take such action as the circum- 
stances of the case warrant. 

Discontinuance op the Allowance of Rs. 5 peb Mensem to the Sobtkbs 

stationed at Nagpub. 

380. •Dr, B. S. Moonje: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if any allowance of Rs. 5 per mensem was granted to the sorters stationed 
at NHg}>ur? And if so, from which year to which year was it paid and 
for what roasons? 

(b) Is it a fact that the aforesaid allowance was reduced to Rs. 2*8 0 
in th? year ^924 and if so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact that this reduced allowance has bee:-, co.npletely dis- 
continued since 1st March 1927? If so why? 

(d) Is it a fact that the sorters stationed at Nagpur have been send- 
ing representations urging the full grant of this allowance of Rs 6 
and :*<■ on how many occasions and w^hen? 

(a) What laction was taken by the Government with regard to these 
representations ? 

if) Have Gr /eminent received any recommendation from the Post- 
master General, Nagpur, that the sorters stationed at Nagpur should be 
<5ompen8ated in some way if the aforesaid allowance cannot be revived? 
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The HonouraMe Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; (a) Yes. From the Ist 
December 1919 to the 31<^t October 1923. As the sorters at Nagpur 
were given the same scale of pay as sorters elsewhere in the Central 
Provnces, this allowance was paid as compensation for the dearness of 
living at Nagptir, on the analogy of the action taken by the Local Gov- 
ernment in respect of their subordinates 

(5) Yes, because the Local Government ordered a similar reduction in 
the rate of the dear district allowance sanctioned by them for their sub- 
ordinates. 

(c) Yes, because a higher scale of pay has been fixed for the sorters 
at Nagpur than in other places of the Central Circle with the exception 
of Jubbulpore. 

(d) Bepresentations addressed to the Director-General were received 
in October 1925 and November 1925. Beminders on the subject were 
received in January 1926, February 1926, May 1926 and May 1927 

(e) No action was taken by Government on these petitions which 
were neither address*?!' nor referred to them. The prayer contained there- 
in was however auton*a«ically disposed of by the issue of Government 
orders under which the sorters of Nagpur were given the same scale of 
pay as postal clerks at that station and the initial pa;, of the sorters was 
fixed on the new scale at the stage naxt above the pay in the old scale 
plus compensatory allowance drawn by them. 

(/) No. 

Construction by the Bengal Nagpur Railway op an Undbeorouno 
Bridge at Gondia. 

881. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Are the Government aware that the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway line runs through the populated locality of Gondia, 
a growing Tahsil town in the District of Bhandara, Central Provinces, 
and as such, has been causing great inconvenience the residents and 
cartmen an! is also a source of danger? 

(b) Are the Government also aware that the Municipal Committee of 
the town has applied to the Local Government to mov'* the railway 
'authorities for constructing preferably an imderground bridge or an over- 
bridge ? 

(c) If so. what has been so far done in the matter and do the Gov- 
ernment propose to construct an underground bridge at an early date? 

Mr. if. A. L. Parsons: The information is being obtained, and will be 
supplied to the Honourable Member when received 

Omission o-t Hindi prom the Syllabus of the Examination for Admission 
TO the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

882. *Mhi SsiUb Halbilas Barda: (a) Are Government aware tha# 
Hindi is one of the subjects for the Diplcma Examination of the Chiefs" 
Colleges in India? 

(b) Are Government eware that the students of the Dehra Bun Mili- 
tary College are eligiMe to sit for the Diploma Examination? 

(c) Are Government also aware that there is no separate teacher lot 
JSdndi as there is one for Urdu in the Dehra Dun Military College? 
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(d) Are Government aware that students of the Dehto Dun Military 
College vC’ith Hindi as their second language aio at a great disadvantage 
oompared with the students with Urdu as their second language when 
appearing for the Diploma Examination? 

(e) Is it a fact that Hindi is not even an optional subject for the 
Sandhurst Military College Examination while Urdu is such a subject? 

(f) Are Government aware that the Eajputs and the other military 
oiasses of Rajputana are dissatisfied with the omission of Hindi from 
the subjects for the Sandhurst Military College and that that is the reason 
why so few students from Rajputana are able to go to Debra Dun 
Military College or to Sandhurst? 

Hr* G. M. Young: (a) Yes 

(h) Yes, but successful students from the Dehra Dun College receive 

E io Royal Indian Military College Diploma and not the Chiefs’ College 
iploma 

(c) Yes, but Hindi is taught by one of the religious teachers 
(d) No, Sir Government are informed that the arrangements for 
teaching Hindi are adequate 

{e) Yes. The attention of the Honourable Member i^^ however invited 
bo the reply given on the let Febniarv to part (b) of starred question 
No 19 

(/) Government have received several requests from Rajput gentle- 
men and others for (he inclusion of Hindi in the syllabus of the examina- 
tion for admission to the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and the 
inclusion of Hindi has now boon recommended. They have no reason to 
believe, however, that the absence of Hindi from this syllabus has had 
any effect on the number of boys from Rajputana applying for admission 
to the Dehra Dun College 

Bai Sahib Harbilas Sards: The Honourable Member has replied to 
part (c) of the question and said that there are adequate arrangements 
for teaching Hindi. Is the fact that there is no teacher of Hindi appoint- 
ed by the DeLra Dun College adequate provision for teaching Hindi? 
There is a religious teacher . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order The Honourable Member must ask a 
question. 

Bai Sahib Harbilas Sards: My question is this Do Government 
think that making no provision for a separate teacher to teach ITmdi is 
adequate provision? 

Sir Abdul Qalyuxn: In view of the fact that a large number oi army 
officers are serving on the Frontier, do Government propose to make 
arrangements for the teaching of Pushtu as one of the languages at the 
Ukihra Du^ College? 

Mr, G, M. Young; There is no such proposal There is a proposal 
to include Persian. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum: Will Government ci>nsider ihe desirability of 
including Pushtup 

Mr* G. M* Young: Government have con'^idei’ed ilic advisability of 
including almost every conceivable language. 



QUESTION NOT PUT AT THE MEETING OWING TO THE ABSENCE 
OP THE QUESTIONER. WITH ANSWER TO THE SAME. 


Alleged Confiscation of a Gun presented to Mr. Mohamed Husain Kwak 
OF Delhi for services rendered in connection with Recruiting. 


850. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that one Mr. Mohamed 
Husain Khan served as honorary District Assistant Recruiting Officer, 
Delhi, under Major W. B. Greig, O.B.B., Divisional Recruiting Officer, 
Delhi, and that he has brought forward over 6,000 recruits for the Indian 
Army? 

(b) Is it a fact that Major W. B. Greig, O.B.E., Divisional Recruiting 
Officer, Delhi, granted the said Mr. Mohamed Husain Khan a certificate 
in appreciation of his honorary and loyal services under his office No. ‘2507; 
D., dated 12th October, 192u? 

(c) Is it a fact that Major W. B. Greig, O.B.E., Divisional Recruiting 
Officer, Delhi, recommended the said Mr. Mohamed Husain Khan for a lat 
Class Jagir and title under his office No. 2872-D., dated 22nd November, 
1920, to the Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, commending his loyalty and 
honorary work in recruiting and in the said period of unrest and non*co* 
operation ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Adjutant- General in India informed the said 
Mr. Mohamed Husain Khan in his office No. App./Mi8.-(A. G.-6), dated 
60th May, 1922, that the arms presented to him would not be wanted back 
by the military authorities? 

(e) Is it a fact that the District Magistrate, Delhi, in h’s office letter 
No. 1491-M., dated 12th April 1922, asked the said Mr. Mohamed Husain 
Khan to deposit his sword within a week? 

(/) Is it a fact that in his office letter No. 1746-M., dated 2nd May 1922, 
the District Magistrate, Delhi cancelled his order regarding the sword but 
merely asked the said Mr, Mohamed Husain Khan to produce his pre- 
sented gun before him: on 15th May 1922 in his office letter No. 1947-?.!., 
dated 12th May, 1922? 

Is it a fact that the said gun was taken and never returned to the 
presentee, the said Mr. Mohamed Husain Khan, by the District Magistrate, 
Delhi? ' If so, will Government kindly state the law or rule for withholding 
the presented gun? 

(h) Will the Government of India kindly state under what authority or 
regulation the gun, which was presented by the Government for the merit- 
orious ser/ices in procuring over 6,000 recruits to the Govemuient in iii 
dire need, was taken back, and that after years of the grant? Will 
the Government be also pleased to state the reasons for \.L‘3h Mr, 
Mohamed Husain Khan was deprived of his arms? 

The Honourrble Mr. J. Orerar: 1 am making enquires into the facta 
and will inform the Hdnourable Member of the result later, 
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United Provinces Government’s Notification of the Rules made 

UNDER THE INDIAN TraDE UNIONS AcT. 

188. Diwan Ohaman Lall: (a) Is it a fact that the Trade Union Act 
Nvas passed in U)26 and e.une into force with eifect from the 1st day of 
June, 1927? If so, will the Government state the date and lay on the 
table a copy of the (hjited Provinces Government’s Notification of the 
rules made thereunder? 

(b) Is it a fact that the delay to notify the rules has affected the 
legist rat it n of the union'?? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) The answer to the ffrst 

part of the question i;, in the affirmative The notification to which the 
Honourable Member refers was dated 15th September 1927. It is a long 
%ne and 1 do not pn^pose to lav it on the table, but I shall be glad to show 
it to the Honourabh' Member if he so desires. 

(b) The Government of India havi* received no ciunplaints and they are 
not aware of an\ unai having been adversely afft'cled 


Non-Reoistration under the Indian Trade Unions Act of Unions 
OF Government Employees 

189. Diwan Ghaman Lall: (a) Is it a fact that the Government of 
India in tlu' ITomo T)e])artnienf has issued instnieti* to the liocal Gov- 
ernments not to register tlie. unions of Gov(*rnmcnt employees under the 
T^ade Unauis Act of 1927’^ If so, will the Government he pleaj^ed to lay 
on the table a copy of the Home D(‘partnu*nt , No F. -10-8-27. dated the 
21st Mhv’, 1927, along with the Home Department. No F -09 dated the 
13/20th October. 1921? 

(b) Will the (jovcrnineut be pdeased to state the })rovisions of the Trade 
Unions Aet of 1927 under which the Registrar is bound t r carry out the 
instructions contained in the said Home Department orders'^ 

The HonotL.*able Mr. J. Grerar: {a) Government have not issued such 
instructions. 

(b) d'he question does not arise 

Indianisatidn on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

190. Mr. Ynaul Imam: What steps have been taken by the Bengal and 
North WesUnn Railway authorities towards IndianisaiiDn of the higher 
services? What is the number of Indiana in the officers’ graue ...nd that 
in the upper subordinates’ grade? How many Muslirps are there in each? 
Is it a fact that there is a vast difference in the darting pay of Indian 
upper subordinates and that of Anglo-Indians or Europeans? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsnns: The Bengal and Noi*th Western Railway admi- 
nistration has accepted the poliev of Indianisalion n‘cornmendcd by the Le© 
Commission From the figures given in Appendix O of the Annual Report 
on Indian Raif,ia.>s for 1920-27 (a copy of 'vhich is available in the 
Library), it will be seen that the percentage of Indians appointed to th© 
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total number ol vacancies filled rose from 14’3 in 1925-26 to 66*7 in 
1926-27. 

As regards the number of Indians in the grades of officers and higher 
subordinates, and the number of Muslims, I would refer the Honourable 
Member to Appendix F of the Annual lie[M>rt on Indian Railways for 
1926-27 

Government are not aware that there is any difference between the rates 
of pay of Indian and Anglo-Indian or European higher subordinates belong- 
ing to the same grade 

Creation of a North East Frontier Province. 

191. Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Will Government be pleased 

to state whether they are considering any proposal to create a North 
Frontier Province, and if so, whether they propose to consult this House' 
before coming <o any conclusion on this matter? 

Sir Denys Bray* Ihorc is no such proposal under consideration. 

Expenditure incurred in connection with the Visrr of the Secre- 
tary OF State foe War to India. 

192. Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Will Government be pleased 
to state, whether any portion of the expenses connected with the visit ol 
His Majesty’s Socretarv of State for War to this country will be charged 
to Indian revenues? 

Mr. G. M. Young; As stated ou behalf of His Excellency the Com- 
mandei in-Chief in another place on the 17th September last, no portion 
of the cost of the visit of the Secretary of State or of the officer accom- 
panying him is being borne by the Government of India. The only expendi- 
ture, Hi. I fai* as I know, which has been incurred from Indian revenues in 
connexion with the visit has been a small sum representing the travelling 
and deputation allowances of a Major of the Indian Army, whose services 
were placed at the disposal of the Secretary of State during his tour in 
India 


Personnel of the East African Commission. 

193. Mr, R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: (a) Have the Government com- 
municated to Hip Majesty’s Government in England the /iews of this 
H6uge regarding the personnel of the East African Commission? 

(h) Will Government place on the table of this House the correspond- 
ence between them and the Colonial Office or the Secretary of State for 
India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. I would ‘nvite the Honourable Member’s 
attention in this connection to the answers given by me to Panui*, Hirday 
Nath Kunzru’s question No. 579 and the connected supplementaries asked 
on the 80th August, 1927. 

(h) 1 deeply reg»‘et that it is not possible for me to comply with the 
Honourable Member *s request to place a copy of the correspondence on 
the table. 
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Purchase by the India Office of Copies of “ Mother India 

194. Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Olietty: Will Government be pleased 
to state, whether the India Office purchased copies of the book called 
“Mother India" by Miss Mayo, and if so. how mam copies? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: J have no information, but invite the 
Honourable Member’s attention to the answers r^iven by me in the House 
On the 19th and t^Oth September 1927 to questions 1128 and 1191 which 
make it clear that the India Office purchased ru) copies for distribution 

Increase of the Subsistence Allowance fob Probationers on the 
South Indian Railway, 

195. Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Have the South Indian Railway 
Company submitted to the Railway Board any proposals for increasing 

subsistence allowance given to the probationers on that Railway? If 
SO. what are the proposals and have the Railwa\ Board accepted those 
))roposals? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (\^rtain proposals from tlie South Indian Railway 
concerning pupil candidates and probationary assistants have been under 
the consideration v)f the Railway Board and I intend to place the proposal® 
before' the Standing Finance Committc^e at an earl\ meeting 

Transfer of the Stamp Section of the Office of the Controller 

OF Printino, Stationery and Stamps to Nasik, etc. 

196 Mr. S. 0, Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Ind istries and Labour Department he pleased to state when it was defi- 
nitely decided to separate the Stamp Ruction from the administration of 
the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps and transfer it to Nasik? 

(b) Will tho Honourable Member be pleased to place a statement on 
the table showdng • 

(i) the number of assistants in difforrmt grades working at that time 

in the Stamp Branch and Stamp Store, 

(ii) thr number of assistants in different grades recruited since that 

time up to the end of October, 1927, in the different offices 
under the Controller, 

(iii) the number of assistants in the different grades confinned dur- 

ing the period mentioned in (ii) above. 

(iv) the number of assistants in different grades with their length of 

service served with notices relating to the tennination of their 
serdees owing to the transfer of tho Stamp Brandi at thv, 
end of 1925 and the middle of 1927? 

(c) Is it a fact that the notices mentioned in (iv) above were issued 
without the concurrence of the Controller, but by the order of the 
Deputy Controller of Stationery and Stamps? 

(d) Is it a fact that preparatory to the issue of these notices certain 
selected assistants originally appointed in the Stamp Branch were trans' 
f erred to the Stationery Branch and vice versa? 

(e) Is it a fact that the most of the assistants thus transferred to the 
8tAti(Miery Branch are relations by blood or marriage of the Superintendent 
ql the Central Stationery and Stamp Office or the Head issistants thereof? 
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(/) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to place a statement on 
the table showing the number of such transfers of assistants in different 
^ades with their length of service? 

(<7) Is it not the declared policy of Cloverni\»ent that in case of retrench- 
ment in a particular department the recruits who entered into service 
under Government in that department last and those in seiwice who are 
on the verge of retirement in that department are made to go out first? 

(h) Does the Honourable Member propose to enquire into the matter 
stated in (c) and (d) above and if the principle laid down in (g) above was 
not fallowed, state the reason? 

(i) What steps does the Honourable Member propose to take so that 
injustice may not be done to any member of the staff of the Stationery and 
Stamp Office in effecting the proposed retrenchment? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) July 1925 

(6) (i) Stamp Branch . — 1 Head Assistant, 2 Assistants. 6 clerks gif .xb 
»1, 10 clerks grade il. 

Samps Store . — 1 Storekeeper, 1 Deputy Storekeeper, 1 Store Assistant, 

5 clerks grade I, 10 clerks grade II, 8 Junior clerks. 

(ii) 1 Head Assistant, 2 Assistants, 10 clerks gr^.de 36 clerks grade 
II 

(iii) 1 Head Assistant, 8 Assistants, IB clerks grade 1, 27 clerks grade 
11 These include nien who were recruited prior to July 1925. 

(iv) 'fhe preparaiion of a detailed statement would entail an amount 
of time and labour disproportionate to its value. At the end of 1925 a 
warning of the probable termination of their services was given to all pro- 
bationers Begular notices were served on all the assistants in the Stamp 
Branch in the middle of 1927, in view of the proposed abolition of that 
Branch from the 1st March 1928 

(c) No. 

(a) Transfers ,vere made at vanous times between 1925 and 1927 as 
vacancies occurred. 

(e) No. 

(/) (i) From Stamp to Stationery Branch : 

Four clerks grade I with a service of 27, 20, 16 and 13 years res- 
pectively Five clerks grade II with a service of 24, 20, 15, 8 
and 2 years respectively. 

(ii)* From Stationery to Stamp Branch : 

One assistant with a service of 31 years and 2 clerks grade II with 
" sesvice of 31 and 29 years respectively. 

(g) Yes. The transfers mentioned in (f) above were made from time 
to time <in accordnnee with this policy, 

(h) and (i). Do not arise. 

MmTMTTM Educational QuALmoATiONS of Candidates for Affotnt- 

MENTS IN TTTE CLERICAL ESTABLISHMENT OF THE STATIONERY AND 

Stamp Office. 

. 197. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (/*) Will the Hrnourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Deloour Department be pleased to state what are iha 
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ntiniirium ediioationai qualiiic.tlion pre'.cribed for adiiiitlauce in the clerical 
grade of tho Slaiiomry arul Stamp Office? 

(6) Will the Flonourable Membei be pleased to state how many times 
examinations were held during 1925 to 1927 to fill up vacancies? 

(c) Is it u fact that non-Matnculates were not permitted to sit for 
these examinations? 

(d) Will the Honourable Alcrnber be pleased to state the number of non- 
Matriculates appointed, permanent or temporary, without any examination 
in the offices under the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamjis during 
1925 to 1927? 

(e) Will th(‘ Honourable Member be pleased to state the reason why 
candidates below the prescribed educational qualification were appointed? 

(/) Does the Honourable Member propose to enquire into the matter and 
fram'e rules for recruitment in these offices? 

flflThe Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: [a) The Matriculation 
examination of an Indian University 

(h) Four times 

(c) Yes 

(d) None pen umei.th Five to*mporarily 

(c) Two were tvpists. Three were recommended by the heads of 
Branches under they had already b(‘on employed in different capa- 

cities 

(/) Kules for recruit me ut hn\e already been framed 

N’i-.MEvS AND Eouoattonat. Qi^alifioations OF Recruits appointed in the 
Central Stationery and Stamp Office by Mr. F D. Ascoli and 

SINCE DFORADED, DTSMISSRU OR NOT CONFIRMED. 

198. Mr. S. 0. Mltra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Tiabour Department be pleased to state when the establish- 
ment of the Central Stntionery and Stamp Office was last reorganised? 

{h) Will ho be pleased to put up a statement showing: — 

(0 the names and educational qualifications of persons appointed bv 
Mr. F. D Ascoli. M.A , I.C H , 

(ii) the names of those recruits who wore degraded or dismiss ?d with 
specific reasons in each case since Mr. Asooli’a departure, 

(iiii) the names and educational qualifications of the persons wh^ w'ere 
apnointed in their places, 

(iv)^tho na.nes and educational qualifications of the persons who were 
appointed on six months’ probation by M*. Ascoli, o^.t not 
confirmed oven after two years, with specific reason in evu-h 
case why they were not confirmed aft^r the probationary 
period, 

(v) th^ names and educational qualifications of persons who were 
recruited after those mentioned in (iv) above, but confirmed 
before them? 

(c) Does the Honourable Member propose to make a searching enquiry 
into the matter i! answers to the above questions reveal grave irregularities T 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) 1925. 

(6) (i) Babu B. L. Mukherji, M.Sc. 

Babu Ajit Narain Chowdhury, M.Sc. 

Babu Prodyot K. Sen Gupta, B.A. 

Babu Cerajuddin Ahmad, B.Sc. 

Babu Sudhansu Sekhar Bannerje, B.A , H ii. 

Babu Sanat K Chatterjee, B.A. 

Babu Kanti Bh Mozumdar, B.A. 

Babu Mohammad Meali, B.A. 

Babu Mohammad Boshan Ali, B.A. 

Babu Mohammad Nazmul Alam, B,A. 

Babu Mohuddin Ahmad, B.A. 

Babu Nagendra N. Chakraburtty, B.A. 

Babu Bakhal Das Gupta, Matric. 

Babu Sachijiban Goswamy, B.A. 

Babu Nanda Dulal Chatterji, B.A. 

Babu Sailendra Nath Chatterjee, B.A (reemited from the Bengal 
Secretariat). 

Babu Manindra N. Bhanja, Matric. 

Babu Fanindra N. Bose, Matric. 

Babu Dwijendra Nath Bannerjee (recruited from the office of the 
Accountant General, Bengal). 

Babu Ganendra N. Banerji, B.A. 

Babu Promod3 K Banerji, Matric. 

Babu Barendra Nath Mitra, Matric 

(ii) No one has been dismissed. Babu Prodyot K. Sen Gupta on pro- 
bation as assistant was found unsuitable. He was offered a lower grade 
post which he accented 

(iii) Babu Suprakash Pal, Matriculate, clerk, grade I, was promoted in 
the vacancy caused. 

(iv) Owing to the issue of the orders that the Stamp Branch would be 
abolished in 1926 none of those mentioned in (b) (i) above except Babu 
Jl. L* Mukherji, M.Sc., a chemical assistant, and Babu Dwijendra Nath 
Bannerjee was confirmed directly after the probationary period. Subse- 
quently with the exception of two men all were confinred when it was 
found it wovdd be possible to absorb them in the other branches oi 
the Stationery and Printing Department on the abolition of the Stamp 
Office. 4 The two m^n, viz., Babus Kakhal Das Gupta and Ganendra Nath 
Banerji were not confirmed for reasons of health. 

(v) Babus Triguna Ch. Chakrabutty, B.A., and Sourin’'*'' N. Boy, 
Matric. 

(c) There a. ere no irregularities and consequently the question does not 
arise. 
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Employment in the Centhal Stationery and Stamps Office of Rela- 
tives OF the Superintendent and Head Assistants. 

199 Mr. S. 0. Mitra: {«?) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department b(‘ i)ieased to state, 'vhether it is a 
fact that each cinplovee under Government is required to submit a periodi- 
cal return stating the number of relatives he has in the same Department? 

(h) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to sa\ whether nnv such 
returns are regularly submitted bv the emplovees in the nftices under the 
'Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps? 

(c)^ Is it a fact that the Superintendent and the Head Assistants of the 
Central Stationer^' and Stamp Office have a large number of relatives in 
that department ? 

(d) Is it a fact that in most cases these relatives have not the prescribed 
educational qualifications'^ 

(c) Dof's the Honourable Member [iropose to enquire into the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: (a) — (d) No 

(e) The necessitv for such an enquir\ doe<. not arise 

Names and Educational Qualifications of Assistants and Clerks 

RECRUITE ^ FO.. THE CENTRAL STATIONERY AND STAMP OFFICE TN 

1925, ETC. 

200. Mr S. C Mitra: {a) Will the Honoumble Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department b( pleased to stat, whether it is 
a fact that only ^‘htablishrnent cases an* dealt with bv the Superintendent 
of the Central Stationery and Stamp Office'^ 

(b) Is it a fact that the establishment cases are never submitted to the 
Assistant Controller of that Office? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Superintendent when he officiated as Assistant 
Controller dealt with all establishment cases which cropped up at that 
time? 

(d) Will Ihe Honourable Member be pleased to place on the table a state- 
ment showing the names and educational qualification:, of the (1) assistants 
and clerks rocrutod on probation for six months in 1925 or earlier, but not 
yet confirmed and (2) assistants and clerks recruited after 1025, who were 
confirmed and allowed to draw higher salaries <ihowing specific reasons 
in each case? 

(e) Docs the Honourable Member j)ro]K)Se to examine jill cases of 
appointments, confirmations and non-confinnations during 1925 to 1927, if 
the an^cr to the above questions reveal grave irregularities'’ 

The flonouiable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a). (/>) and Ko 

(d) I’he Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to ques'jon 
198 (h) (iv) and (v). 

(c) Dot'S not arise 

Duties the Head Assistants of the Different Branches and Sec- 
tions OF THE Central Stationery and Stamp Office. 

201. Mr. S. 0 Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department be pleased to state whether the Head 
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Assistants of the different branches and sections of the Central Stationery 
and Stamp Office have to supervise the work of the assistants under them 
and pass the cases disposed of by them direct to the Deputy Controller or 
the Assistant Controller for orders and approval? 

^6) Is it a fact that these Head Assistants are primarily responsible 
for the work of the branches and sections under them? 

(c) Is it a fact that only estabhshment cases are dealt with by the 
Superintendent of that office? 

The Honourable Sii Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Yes, but important 

cases have to be submitted through the Superintendent. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Nvx 

Duties of the Superi ntendent of the Cf^itral Statiojsj'ry and Stamp 

Office. 

202. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of tnt» 
Industries and Labour Department be pleased to lay on the table a state- 
ment showing, the dmics required to be performed by the Superintendent 
of the Central Stationery and Stamp Office? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps 
has recently suggested the abolition of the post of the Superintendent 
in the Central Slatioriery and Stamp Office? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) The Superintendent is 
in general charge of the office establishment and the General Branch of the 
office i.s under his direct supervision. Documents such as bills for payment 
supplies, vouchers lor supplies, all shipping documents, ail delivery 
vouchers and orders, reminders, requisitions and olher important cases are 
dealt with by him. Recommendations for promotion and leave, etc., of 
all men are submitted to officers through the Superintendent who sees that 
the rules and regulations are being observed. The attendance registers of 
all branches including those of the durwans, faraahes, sweepers and 
bhisties are submitted to him. The Superintendent supervises the work- 
ing of till branches and is responsible for the correct observance of the 
office procedure. He also arranges for the distribution to branches of all 
letters and cases He checks the service stamp account and has many 
other duties of a miscellaneous nature. 

(b) No. The Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps has 
suggested the conversion of the post into that of an Assistant Coptroller 
on account of the responsible nature of the duties involved. 

Offictating ArraI^gements made tn the Chains of Mr. E. E. Coombs, 

Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps and Mr. 

G. * W . Coster, Deputy Controller of Stationery and Stamps, 

WHEN THEY PROCEEDED ON LeAVE. 

203. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in ctm.ge of th'a 
Industries and Lrbour Department be plea‘^ed to state the date when : 

(i) Mr. G. W.’ Coster, the Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, went away on leave in 1927: 
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(ii) Mr. D. D. Mazurud<‘r, llu* Assistant ('ontndler of Stationery and 

Stamn was appointed to officiate a'> the Deputy Controller of 
Htationerv and Stamps, and 

(iii) Hai Saheb A. C, Ch under ^ the Superintendent of Stationery and 

Stamps t)lhee, was appointed to otheiate as liu Assistant 
Controiler (»t Stataauu'y and Stamps'^ 

(h) Is it a fact that no officiating arrfing<*nicnt was made for the post of 
the Assistant l^ontroller of Stationerv and Stamps so long as Mr C. T 
n officiated as the Controller ot Printing;, Stationi'ry and Stamps? 

(a) Is it a fact that after the return of Mr E E Coombs, tlie perma- 
nent ControIl(‘r of IVinting. St.itioner\ .and Stamps, from leave the offi- 
ciating arrungernenl was made fur the post of the' Assistant Controller of 
Stationery and Stamps with retrospective effect? 

Is it a fact that during the* }>f*riod Ihe* of the Assistant Con- 

ffifller remained vacant, the ( )ffg i)e])Ut\ t'om roller »)f SlatioiU'iy and 
Stamjjs had to cam on the work of the lK*pnt\ Controller as well as ot 
the Assistant ('ont rolh*r'^ 

(r) Is it a fact that during tin* period the pc of the Assistant Con> 
troller of Stationerv ancj Stamps remained vacant, no work of tin* Assistant 
Controll(‘r was done* h\ tiu* Suj)(*rmtendent ? 

(/) Is it a fact Unit during that period the* Superintendent attended 
office late in the juUrnoon as he had to carr\ on piopagancia work in t‘on- 
nection ivith his eleetion as Commissioner of the 'roll\gung(‘ Mnnieipaiiiv ? 

(</) If the answer to questions (e) and (/) above he in tin* .ithrmative. 
ivill the Honoiirat>l(‘ Member be })l('as(Ml to explain the signifu‘anee of the 
appointment of the Superintendent ot the Central Slationeiw and Stamp 
Offiei* as tlie ( ffieiating Assistant Controller of Stationeiw and Stamps, with 
retroiffpcctivo effect? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (ui (n, on and {un Pith 
October 1(127 

(^0, (^'). N'o 

(g) Does not 'irinv. 

Contract with Messrs. Bird and Co. for the Supplv of Cogues to 
THE Central Stationery and Stamp Office. 

204. Mr, S. 0. Mitra: (a) Will the Honourable Member in eliarge of the 
Industries and lailiojiir Department be pleased to state when ^Messrs 
Bird and ('O. lyero given the contract to ‘^upfiK ervdie labourers ni the 
Central Stationery and Stamp Office? 

(b) Will he be pleased to state the number of coolies the Company \rc 
authorised to send every day? 

(c) Is it Si fact tint a good mimbey of temporary coolies are every day 
regularly engaged over and aboxs the number of coolies sent Ivy the 
Company ? 

(d) If the answer to (c) above be in the affirmati ve, the Honourable 
Member be 'pleased to put up a statement showing the n amber of tem- 
porary coolies thus engaged month by month duiing 1025 to 1027 and 
the amount expended on this account? 
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(e) Will he be pleased to state the reason why steps were not taken 
to get the sanctioned number of permanent coolies increased to avoid the 
regular engagement of temporary coolies? 

(/) Is it a fact that the man in charge of the coolie labour is paid 
from the establisliment of the Central Stationery and Stamp Ofhce? 

[g) Will the Honourable Member be pleased to state whether there is 
any system of check to guard against the appropriation of the amount 
drawm on account of temporary coolie hire, without their actual engage- 
ment ? 

{h) If the answer to the above question he in the negative, will he 
be pleased to state uhat method he contemplates to introduce to guard 
against the misappropriation of coolie hire in this way? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) In 1910. 

(1)) Thirty-four. 


(c) Yes. 

(d) 



1925-30. 



1926.27. 



Number. 

Amount. ^ 

Number 

Amount. 



Rs. 

1 

A. 


Rs. 

A. 

April 

239 

209 

2 

268 

234 

8 

May 

320 

280 

0 

309 

270 

6 

June ..... 

220 

192 

8 

218 

190 

12 

July 

400 

360 

0 

166 

144 

6 

August . 

282 

246 

12 

196 

170 

10 

September .... 

187 

163 

10 

305 

266 

14 

October . • . . 

399 

349 

3 

277 

242 

6 

November .... 

043 

661 

12 

449 

392 

14 

DecemJ)er .... 

578 

606 

12 

96 

84 

0 

January .... 

651 

1 

569 

10 

ly. 

162 

4 

Februa*”:' . . , . . | 

J 

436 ; 

381 

8 1 

166 

j 145 

4 

March . . . . . I 

620 I 

1 1 

542 

8 

483 

1 

I 423 

10 


(c) The total number of labourers required in the Central Stationery 
and Stamp Office varies from day to day, and it is therefore necessary to 
employ tempora^^ labourers in addition to permanent labourers. The 
question of inc**easiug the number of permanent labourers is receiving 
consideration. 

{/) No. 
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((/) Pnyinpnt for roolipt^ lioil) perinanorO and ten)pnrar\ is made to 
Messn. Bird and Co , b> elieqne monihlv No cooly is paid in cash by 
the Stationery Office. 

(k) Does not nrisi . 

Transfer of the Control and Arrangement of Establishment Cases 

FROM THE SlFERINTRNDENT TO THE ASSISTANT CoNTROLT.ER OF THE 
StATIONERV AND STAMP DEPARTMENT. 

205. Mr, S. C, Mitra: (</) Will ihp Tlononrable M(*inl)(*r in ebai-L^e of the 
Indiisines and liubour J)('])ar{inenf hp plra-^ed lo s<al< v.IkOko* it 
is a fad that llie 'Supennlondeni flu* Central StatiMiin-'v and Stamp 
ttfficf! eonirols the appoininiHnts. transfers and promof ion>, nt all a'^sist- 
ants in difTereut grades in the fliree olbci*- m Caleiif la t»f tbe Controller 

f Printing, Stafiouerv and Stamps? 

(b) Is it a fad* that an assistant was giv.m an appointment in the 
Eornn Store* Dejiartincnt on tbe ground tbat be serveal 1emp(a*arily in 
tbe Statioiurv OtVo'e. but on riujinr\ tlie Depiitv Cnnlniller of I'orms found 
vSit liiat tbe eandidate tlins sent never workc'd in the Stationt‘r\ Ottice? 

(c) If the answer to flu* ab<)ve qne-tioii be m the fithrmalive, will the 
Honourable j\feniber be j>](*ased to date wbat step.s be projiosrs to take 
to prevent tlu* k eurreiiee of siidi irregularities'^ 

(d) Does he propose t-o transfer tlie control and management of the 
esiablislimeiil eases from tbe liand^ of tiie Supennteiuhail to the Assist- 
ant Conln^ller of the Stationery and Stamp Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (at and {h) No 

(^•) and (d). Do not arise 

(tRant of Pension or Compassionate Allowance to Mr. V. Venkata- 

.SWAMY NaIDU, LATE HeaD ClERK, TrAFFH* BrANCH, POSTMASTER 
General’s OFmE. Madras, 

206. Mr, R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: (a) Is it a fad that Mr. V. 
Venkataswamy Naidu, Head (^lerk. Traffic Branch. Postmaster-Gencrars 
Office, Madras, put in nearly 80 \ears of service and that he was dismissed 
irom service on siispi<‘ion on 2nd July 1019? 

(b) Is it a fad that the dismissal order was iiassod wathoul bolding a 
regular inquiry in the necessary judicial form? 

(c) Did tlu Director-General withhold his appeal pet ji ion to His Excol. 
lenity tno Victx’oy on tlie ground of two months’ delay, altboufrh it 
pointed out that the delay was due to a series of domestic calami lies and 
his sickness for which he produced medical certificates? If so, was not 
this done cpntrary to the princiy^les laid down in Madras Board’s Stand- 
ing Order No. 133 touching the punishment of subordinates? 

(d) A**- Government prepared to call for the records and to consider 
the question of granting him a pension or at least compassionate allow- 
i^nee? 

The Honourabh Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Mr. Naidu had about 
SO years' service. He “was not dismissed on suspicion. 

c 2 
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(b) I'lie dismissal order was passed on the 1st July 1919 after observ- 
ing the formalitios prescribed in this respect by the rules of the Department. 

('') The petition to His Exeellimcy the Viceroy which was withheld by 
the Diivctor-^xetieral was submitted more than 2 years alti^r tlie date of the 
communication oi the Director-General’s orders ajipealed against The 
explanation of the delay in submission of the petition was not considered 
satisfactory h} tlie Director-General. Tlu‘ Madras Board’s Standing Order 
No. 183 referred to does not apply to tlie dispi sal of appeals or petitions by 
the Dn’.‘ctor-Genera! ot Posts and Telegraphs. I would add that in award- 
ing the punishment, tlie previous siTvice rendered by Mr Nnidu was fully 
taken into considoratitui 

(d) The reply is in tlie negative. 

Alleged Death from Snake-Bite of Jatindra Bhattacharya, a Detenu. 

207. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Has the attentio^ 
of Government been drawn to the paragraph published in the Statesman 
of November 28rd, 1^27, page 7, under the heading “Commons ques- 
tions ’ ’ ? 

(b) Tf so. is the statement made therein that Lord WinL^rton promised 
to enquire whether the detenu Jatindra Bhattaebarva died from snake-bite 
correct ? 

(o) Are the Government aware whether the detenu Jatindra Bhatta- 
charya actually died from snake-bite; and if not, will thev please inquire 
into tlie matter and communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: (a) I have* seen the article referred to 

(h) Yes 

(c) Jatindra Bhatiacharji w^as not bitten by a snake and is in good 
health. 


Suicide of Ambika Charan Khan, a Detenu. 

208. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Has the attention 
of Government been drawn to the paragraph published in the Statesman 
of November 23rd, page 7, under the heading “Detenu’s suicide”? 

(5) If so, is the statement made therein correct? 

(o) Arc Government aware whether the detenu Ambika Charan Khan 
left a statement in connection with his suicide? 

(d) If so, will they please lay the said statement on the table? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: (a) I have seen the article referred to. 

(?) Enquiries were mad€^ by the Secretaiw of State. 

(c) and* (d). Ambik.^ Charan Khan committed suicide in April 1926 
The authorities who enquired into the matter found no statement among 
his effects. 


Recruitmi^nt of Seamen at Calcutta and Bombay. 

209. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Hrs the attention 
of Government been drawn to the paragraph in the Statesman of Novem- 
ber 23rd, 1927, page 7, under the heading *‘Beoruitment of seamen”? 
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(6) It so, will thoy please state if (he statement made therein is 
correct ? 

{c) If correei-, will they please state if J^ord Birkenhead has asked 

them what aciton Wfis proposed to oe taken in eonnoeiion with the scheme 
submitted h\ (hiptain Darvoll? 

(d) If they have been ask(‘d by liOrd Birkenhead on the subject, will 
tlie\ please stale if thev have givtm any reply? 

(<') If tliey }):ive leplif^d, will tliCv^ plea'^e lay the rejd\ on the table? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) Dovi-rnmeut hav(', seen the 
ihirag*' iph 

(h) to (r) (’aptan. Dai veil \vas appoinltai Shippm^^ Master at (hdeutta* 
on IIh* 2nd i)e<*t^'mb»'r , 1112^1 He Ini'- '-iiuM- submitted vanoiis reports on 
the ri'i'i uit ini'iit ul Mainen at (’alentta As a ri'Siili ot lhes(‘ re)>orts, the 
Hovernmeni iiave -t reii<jt Ixaied tlie staff of the Sliippin^jf Office by the 
apjxanl meiit of a si ni<>> otlieer of tin Ihaij^al Oivit Service as Assistant 
Bhippiuf^ Muster, and ha\(* 'started an t npiiovment rejzister of sorangs. 

Similar steps are beaig taloai at B»anba\ The Seere1ar\ of State being 
int'ormofl aeeording!) 

Skparatk Dv'fu' : Kstabltsumknt for the LEuisLATnE Assembly. 

210. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: {u) Dav<‘ Government 
considered the -ehena* rt ceived from the Honourable the President, of the 
Legislativf' \ss(mihl\ regartling the .separate estabbshment for the 
Legislative' Asst-TiihU {vi(h Government reply to starred question 37 in 
the meeting nf tlie Legislative A*-semblv on the 18th August 1927)'^ 

(b) Tf so, will they ptease e'lmmunicate the decision to the House? 

(c) '^f not. will they please state w’hen th»‘> ari' likelv tr> come to a 

decision on the subject 

Mr. L. Graham: I'he Honourable Mrmla'r is reteiTc'd to the repl\ given 
m the 20th Fehniars , 1028. to Air B Das starred (piestion Nf » 254 

GoNsiti'iRTioN OF OnuM IN As.sam and the United Provinces. 

211. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (aj Are Government aware 
cT the reasons for the vast d»fTerenee in tin consumption of opium 
between the jin^vinces of Assam and United Provinces — tlie former being 
44'2l and the latter being i 85 in the ^ear 1925-20 as showm in the 
statement laid on the table in repiv to imstarred question 24 in Ji(‘ meet- 
ing of the I ^gislativc Assemhlv on the I8th August 1927? 

(h) Tf HO, are Government prepared to state Die rea^nne*^ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The relativ(‘l\' high ratr o, eon- 
sumptionju Assam mainly due to the phvsieal (-'ndifions of the })rovinee 
and tht traditional habits and (‘usl >ms of the people 

Appeals xN Rent Sum under Section 153 or the Benoal Tenancy Act. 

'I 

212. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) H„s the information 
been received from the Local Governments wnh regard to appeals in 
rent suits under section 153 of the Bengal Tenancy Act as referred to in 
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unsiarred question 44 and the Government reply in the meeting of the 
Legislative Assembly on the 18th August 1927? 

(6) If so, will they please lav it on the table for the information of 
the Members? 


The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: A stateuu'nt containing the information 
required is laid on the table. 


Statement showing the number of appeals preferred in rent suits in the High Court and 
District Courts under the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, during the years 1025 and 1026 



1 

1 

1 High Court. 

District Courts. 

Province, 

! Year. 

1 

1 Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 


; of appeals 

of appeals i of appeals 

of appeals’ 


1 

value<l 

valued 

valued 

valued 


1 

above 

above 

al)ove 

abov’c 


1 

i Rs. 100. 

Rs. 200. 

Ra. 50. 

Rs. 100. 

1 

ri 1925 

112 

106 

1,J69 

1,033- 

Bengal ... . ■{ 

> 



1 

L 1926 

93 

88 

1,211 

1,260 

1 

r| 1926 

114 

128 

765 

1,608 

Bihar . . . . -j 

[j 1926 

94 

150 

j 924 

1 1.574 


DiSCfRIMINATION AGAINST INDIAN STUDENTS AT GLASGOW, DUNDElC AND 

Aberdeen. 

213. Eban Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government reply “ I shall certainly make further inquiries in the direc- 
tion suggested by the Honourable Member ” to the fourth supplementary 
question to starred question 54 in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly 
on the 22nd August 1927, will Goverumeut please state if they have made 
the inquiries? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Hr. J. Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(6) It ha^ ascertained that no discrimination of any kind has been 
made on racial grounds by the University authorities of any of the cities 
in question. It is understood that during the session of 1925-26 Indian 
students were for a time refused admission to certain places of amusement 
in Glasgow but the exclusion soon stopped and has not since been repeat- 
ed. In Dundee some years ago the speeches of an Indian studeui. created 
a certain amount of prejudice against the Indian student community, which^ 
persisted :^or a whik but has disappeared. No difficulties of any kind 
have occurred at Aberdeen. 
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Paucity of Recruits foe the Army from Bihar and Orissa. 

214. Ehm Baliadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
the question of paucity of recruits for the Army from Bihar and Orissa, 
will Government please state if recruits for the Anny from any other 
province except Bihar and Orissa have been discontinued (viue supple- 
mentary question to starred quest»on 57 in the meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly on the 22nd August 1927)? 

(b) If so, will they please state the names of the provinces m whivh 
the recruitment has been discontinued? 


Mr» O. M. Young: (a) and (6) Bengal is the only other province from 
which recruitment for the Indian Anny has been discontinued. 

Safety of the Roof of the Legislath^e As.sEMBf.Y C!hamber in New 

Delhi. 

215. Khan Bahadur SarlaraZ Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government reph' “ No final conclusions on that subject have yet been 
arrived at " to supjilemcntary question to starred question 58 in the 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 22nd August 1927, will Gov- 
ernment please stale if they have finally arrived nt anv conclusion on 
that subject? 

(h) If so, will Goveniment please lay it on the table? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No final conclusion has 
been arrived at as the question of the additional requirements in the matter 
of ollice accommodation for the Government of India and offices of the 
Local Administration is being examined in the light of this vear s experi* 
ence. 


, Deveix)pment of Roads. 

216. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Wib Government 
please state if a conference of representatives of Local Governments have 
met to discuss tiie question of road developments as proposed by the 
( )t)V('rnm(’ut in their statement laid on the table with reference to star- 
red question 102 in tlie meeting of the Legislative AssernhK on tlu 22nd 
August 1927? 

(b) If so, will they please state dhe decision they have "'‘I at" 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Y.s. 

(b) The Conference agreed to the appointment of tlie Hoad Level jpment 
Committee with the terms of reference sulisequently announced in the 
Commerce Department Resolution No. 489-1'. (1), dated (he 3rd November, 
1927, which was published in the Gazette of India of the 5tH Nov- 
ember, 1927. 
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Removal of Valuable Relics from the Museum at Patna to the 
* Museum at Calcutta. 

217. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference t-o 
Oovernrncnt reply to the starred question 103 regarding the removal of 
\aliiable radios from the museum at Patna to the museum at Calcutta, in 
the meeting of the Legislative As.set»ibly on the 22nd August 1927. uill 
Government please state if they have arrived at any docisioir as a result 
of the correspondcnc*^ of the Director General of Archaeology with the 
<TOvernment of Bihar and Orissa? 

(b) If so, will thev please eommunicate the decision for the informa- 
tion of the House? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The question is still under consideration, 

(b) Does not arise. 


Expenditure on the Crew System on Railways. 

218. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Are Government in a 
position to state what was the average number of passengers travelling with- 
out tickets before the introduction of the cre\v .system within the jurisdic- 
tion of each of the Divisional Supermtendenls where the crew system is 
now in force? 

(h) What is the extra expense which the Company has to undergo 
oowiug to the introduction of the ciew system? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: (a) No. 

{i>) 1 am obtaining the information and will liave it sent to the Honour- 
able Member. 


Extension of the Crew System to the Dinapore Division, East 
, Indian Railway. 

2\9. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: («) Do Government con« 
sider the necessity of introducing the crew system within the railway juris- 
diction of the Divisional Superintendent, Dinapore, East Indan Railway? 

{h) If not, have Government satisfied themselves that the number of 
passengers travelling without thkets within the jurisdiction of the Divisional 
Superintendent, , Dinapore, is nil or less than the number of similar pas- 
senger'^ in those places where the crew system is in force? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (6), Government are not aw^are of any 
immediate intention on the part of the Agent of the East Indian Railway 
to extend the creW system to the Dinapore Division; they have no figures 
by divisions of passengers travelling without tickets which would enable 
them to answer the second part of the Honourable Member’s question. 
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The Crew System on Railways. 

220. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if tin’ tinal trial *)!’ the crew ‘<\stem has been eompleted 
(vi^e Governnieni r<‘[)ly to my starred question 272 in llie meeting' of the 
Legis]aliV(‘ Assembly on 2'lth August, 1027)^ 

(h) If so, will ihe,_N jili^asc* '^tate if the po^ts of the erew have been 
confirmed whore this system is in force? 

(c) Do they propose to mtroduco this system on otlier Government 
Railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Xo. 

(h) No. 

{('} The sysKTii has he« n introduced in a iiu'dified form on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway and is being intrrKluced on the Great Indian Peninsula 
hiailwa\ for a fieriod of six months. 

'Che Grew System on Railways in the British Dominions. 

221 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will (lovernmcnt please 

state* if the ( ew , v^tein in other iiiiti.'^h Dominions besides India 

or in fuieign e<>untries? 

Mr. A. A. I Parsons: Govevnmt'nt ha\e no mfonn.dion on the point. 

.A(tion on the Report of thl Skeen Gommittee. 

222 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (aj Will Govermmuiti 
please state if the final deemnai on the recommendations of the Indian 
Sandhurst. <!ommitte(‘ has b<‘<*n re.actv^d (vide Go\rrnment reply to starred 
que.stion 10f> regarding llie Skiaui GommiiR'e s Rt'port in the meeting of 
the Rt'gislative Asscanbiy ‘ii llu* 2:ird Augiwi, 19*27)^ 

(h) If so, will Government phausi* what aetion they intend to 

take with regard to the Skeen Gommittt'e’.s repoit’^ 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) The answer is in the aflv’mative. 

His Excellenev the Commander in-t'hief will make an announce- 
meiit on the Bib March. 

Recommendations of the International Labour Conference 
RECARDINC SOCIAL In.SURANCK. 

228 Khan Bahadpr Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (m With reterence to 
Oov( rnmeni ' ^epl Y to starred ipiestion 111 asked in the meeting of the 
Legislative Assembly on the 28rd August, 3927, regarding recommenda- 
tions of the International Labour Conferenee rt*garding social insurance, 
will Goveniment please state if they have received the report of the 
Delegates t<' the Conference and the autlientic cojnes of the draft. Con- 
ventions and Recommendations*^ 

(b) JO so, are Government in a position to state what action they 
intend to take regarding the recommendations of tlie International 
Labour Conference in connection with social insurance? 

Hie Honourable Sir Bhupendia Natn Mitra: (a) The answer is m tho 

affirmative. 
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(b) The matter is under consideration and the Government of India 
hope to move a Eesoliition on the subject during the present Session. 

Extensions of the Bankura Damohar River Railway to Arambaoh 
AND Burdwan. 

224. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
stale whether they propose to extend tlie Bankura Damodar River Railway 
towards Arambagh on the south and Burdwan on the north from Sehara? 
Was there any proposal for such extension by the managing agent of the 
Railway? If so, what is the decision of tlue Government about the same? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Bankura Damodar River Railway does not 
yield the guaranteed dividend and that Government have to contribute to 
the Railway for the guaranteed dividend? If so, will the Government be 
pleased to enquire wliether the above propost‘d extension will make the 
Railway yield more income? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government do not propose to make the 
extensions mentioned at pre.sent The ]VIanaging Agents of the Railway 
have proposed an extension from Sehara to Burdwan which has been 
opposed b> the Government of Bengal on I he ground that no obstruction 
to the flow of flood water over the countrv on the right bank of the Damodar 
river can be permitted. Government have therefore not included this 
extension in their present construction programme. 

(b) The Bankura-Damodar River Railway has not yielded the guaranteed 
dividend since 1917-18. If the extension southward to Arambagh would be 
remunerative, the Managing Agents would no doubt have proposed it. 
Government do not propose to enquire into the prospects of that extension 
at present. 

Answers to certain Starred and Unstarred Questions. 

225. Mr. Srish Chandra Butta: Will the Government be pleased to 
lay on the table the rephes to (a) the starred question No. 845 asked in this 
House on ir)th Rebnuuy 1926 and (b) questions Nos. 102 to 106 on 21st 
IFebruary 1927? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The attention of tlie Honourable 
Member is invit('d to the reply given on the 14th Februarv. 1027, to the 
question (No 84) by Mr Amar Nath Dull A copy of the reply to 
question No. 845, asked in this House on the 15th Februai'y, 1926, was 
then laid ( n the table It will lx- found on page 741 of the printed report 
of the Debates, 

(b) For the replies to questions Nos. 104 and 106 the Honourable Mem- 
ber is referred to pages 1047 and 1048 of the printed report of the Debates 
for the 21st Fel)riiary, 1927 A I'opy of the riqdies to ques'.’ ms Nos. 102, 
lOy and 105 is laid on the table. 


Reply fo question No. 102 by Mr. Amar Nath Di^tt in the Delhi Session gf 
tilt TjpqislaHvc Assembly in 1927. 

Government are not prcY)ared to dist.uss the noting in their oiTice 
records. The following information, however, is given with reference to the 
various heads of the question: 

(a) and (b). The original orders revising the pay of the A and B class 
clerks proscribed different methods of determining the admission of the' 
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various classeB to the revised rales of pay. Uuder the strict application of 
these orders il was found tlmt certain clerks would actually suffer a loss in 
consequence of the change and these were given special concessions to 
prevent this result The late Babu B. B Bose and two other A class 
clerkg who were affeefed in the same way W'ere not at first covered by the 
orders granting the special concession but on a review^ of their cases thv-y 
w^ere subsequently admitted to it. 

(c) It is not ;i fuel Ihul adversidv affected cases were nanedied only in 
respect of a few fortunate men A conccNsion was allowed by Government 
in every cus(‘ m wdiich the orders affected clerks adversely as explained 

above. 

{d) The mode of regulating pay in the revis(*d scales was definitely laid 
down in the final orders of the Government of India, who, in this respect, 
decided to depaj^t from the recommendation of (lie Booth Committee. 

Clerks substantively in the old “ A ” class on the date of the Govern- 
ment order (IGtli September 1921) wore brought on to the revised “ A " 
class scale with effect from the 1st March 1921; but the total clerical 
strength of the “ A and “ B classes as fixed bv Government was 
actually given effect to from the 1«t March 1922. by the promotion of 54 
’ B ’ class clerks the ‘ A ' class 

(f) Acting allowance drawn under the former graded rates of pay was 
not taken into ficec mt either in the case of the ‘A ’ class clerks or in the 
case of the ‘ B ' class clerks, except in a few^ cases in wdiich it was allowed 
for in order to save those concerned from actual loss. 

(/’/) The recommendations of the Booth Committee w^ere not accepted in 
full by the Government of India and different methods W'ere laid down for 
the fixation of pay in the revised time-scales, 

It may bo added that the net effect of the orders issued to which 
reference has been made w’as that no individual clerk w'as adversely affected 


Rephj io question No. 103 by Mr. Amnr Noth Duff in the Delhi Session of 
the Lcgislaiire Assembly in 1927. 

(a) Government arc not prepared to discuss the noting in their office 
records. The fo’Vw'ing information is, however, given with reference to the 
points under head (b) of the Honourable Member s question, ar3d to head (c). 

(b) — (l)»and (2). The original orders of Government W'ere relaxed in 
favour of several A class clerks and also in the case of tw^o B class clerks, 
with the object of saving these from actual los.g which would otherwise have 
been entailed by the strict application of the orders, 

(h) (3) Gove -nment do not propose to make any further concession in 
connection whh these oi'ders. The cases of the B cadre ^Ic.rkg referred to 
are entirely different in that no loss w^as entailed in their '^ase 
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(h) (4) and (5). The cases were not' “ shelved ” as suggested. They 
were carefully examined and it was found that no real grievances existed as 
Ihere was no loss of emoluments. 

(c) The statement asked for is attached. 


Name of clerks. 


i 

Service | 

1 

Februarv 
1021. ' 

Pay with 
allowance. 

Pay that would 

have been „ . t, 

fixed on 1st 

March 1921 >■> M«r< h 1921 

if acting percentage 

allowance' had "K^iease grant- 

been taken j ‘’•lonM)- • 

into ac(*onnt. ' 

1 

1 

2 1 

3 

4 


5 



Years. 

Bs. 

Ks. 


Hs. 

(i) Those who are stUl 
B cadre. 

ht the, 1 






T. C. Banerji 


IC> 

7<> 

JOU 

H8 ; 

16 per cent. 

A. T. Bhattaoharji 


24 

7« 

10(» 

88; 

16 „ 

M. iST. Chourlluir\ 

* : 

ir> 


S8 

74; 


N. L. Das 

• • i 

14 

m 

SS 

7i; 

12 

P. B, iMitra . 

. 

7 : 

r>r* 

77 

51) ; 


A. N. Bose . 

. 1 

7 

0.5 

77 1 

51) ; 


H. Ti. (Jlioudliiiry . 

i 

• 1 

6 

35 

77 

51) ; 


K. C. (jriilja Biswas 

i 

’ 1 

(> 

55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

K. 0. Bliattacliarji 

I 

* ! 

6 

f>5 

77 

59 ; 

^ »> 

M. Sifatullah 

. i 

4 

55 

77 

51); 

7 „ 

M. A. Ra.slieed . 

. . 1 


55 

77 

59; 

7 

Haridas Datta 

• • 

3 

55 

77 

59; 

7 

S. Mitra . 

j 

17 

55 

77 

59; 

7 

Q. D, Ahmed 

i 

' 3 

55 

77 

59; 

7 

M. K. A. Basliir , 


1 .> 

i 

55 

77 

59; 

7 „ 

B. B. Datta • . 


1 2 

55 

77 

50; 

7 

/ . Salahtiddiji 


2 ; 

55 

77 

59l 

7 M 

M. G. M. Butt . 


2 ! 

/ 55 

77 

59 ; 

7 

H. N. '/arma 


1 2 

i 55 

i 

77 

59; 

7 

M. A. Gbani. 

t 

2 

1 55 

1 

77 

69; 

7 

H. N. Shoine Choudluiry 

2 

i 

77 


7 *i> 
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Pav'^ tliat would 


Xame of clerks. 

Serviee in 
Fe]>fnar\ 
1021 

1 

Pay with 
allowance. 

have been 
fixed on l&t 
Mareh 1021 
if ar tinj; 
allowance had 
been taken 
into account. 

Pa.N' actually 
lixed m March 
1021 and 
’ perrerita^re of 
i UKrea<-c granted 

1 on (3). 

1 

1 

2 


4 

i 

3 



Years. 

1 

B- 

Hs. 

i 

K- 

(li) Others corrt epor\>f\ngiy of 
th^i name eafegory hut trans- 
f(rr(tl from B to A vwhe 
March 1922, 


i 


! 


H. E. Banetji 

* 

In 



! 

; 88 , 

Iti per {f-nt 

J. G. Paul . 

• 

1."* 

: 7r* 

’0 

i 88 ; 

15 

H. C. Cliatterji 


i t 

m 

SK 

' 74; 

12 

Y, C. Adhioars 


14 

(>e 

8S 

i 

74 : 

j 

J-* M 

L. K. Bose . 


U 

6<> 

8S 

! "1 

1- 

h. N. Hinha . 


14 

84 

112 

1 

Nit 

H. Hliattac liarji 


14 


88 

1 

i 74 , 

1 2 {>er cent. 

B. K. GhoHo 


0 

53 


1 

' 30 , 

1 

7 

D. N. Bose , 


7 

53 

77 

f 

i 50 ; 

7 

N. B. Mukerji 


' 7 

3.7 

77 

I 5!) . 


S. C. Bhattaclmrji 



53 

77 


” n 

A. Dutift 


5 

0.7 

77 

! (■>»; 

7 ,, 

P. C. Basu . 


o 

53 

77 

1 

t 50 ; 

7 

N. Cliandra . 


3 

53 

77 

. 50 , 

7 

S. C. Banerji 


H 

65 

i 77 

‘ 50 ; 

7 

M. A. Khan 

* 

2 

; 55 

77 

1 

1 39 ; 

7 

K. C. Motiial 

• 

2 

f 5.5 

1 77 

/ 

1 30 ; 

1 

7 ,, 

RcpJif to queafton No. 105 by Mr. 

the Legishxiivc 

imar N<i<th Dutt in ihc 
AftHembUj in W27 . 

Delhi 

Session of 


(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Eule 156 (4) provides ihat ordinarily all personal clamis should be 
audited finally wit’iin six months of the date of payment. Rule 157 (h) 
of Audit Code does not apply in these cases as the bills were not admitted 
in Audit. 
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The Financial Adviser s Ruling reproduced by the Honourable Meniber 
was in connection with the fixation of pay in the time-scales and had no 
bearing on travelling allowance. 

{d) and (e). The bills which were prepared and cashed at Simla or Delhi 
were required to be sent down to the Audit Office at Calcutta for post audit, 
when the objection in question was raised. As this objection was in accord- 
ance with the rules, the Director-General saw no justification for challenging 
it, nor did he consider it necessary to have the matter placed before the 
Auditor General. 

(/) There was only a single appeal which was rejected on the gi‘ound that 
the concessions asked for were inadmissible. 

Revised Scales of Pay of the Clerical Establishment of the Office 
OF THE Director General of Posts ani) Telegraphs. 

226. Mr. Srish Chandra Butta: (w) With reference to the replies^jo 
part (c) of the starred question No. 846 in the Assembly on 15th February 
1926 will the Governmc'ut be pleased to say tlic reason for their statement 
that “there was no petition before Government” wlien the Director 
General’s recommendations on the particular petition were actually before 
the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and 
Labour through the F. A.. P. k T for sanction of certain concessions to 
the clerks of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs? 

(b) Is it a fact that long before the petition referred to in pan (b) ot 
starred question No. 846 of 15th February 1926, t.e.^ in August, 1924, the 
clerks of the Director Generals office had submitted a memorial to H. E. 
the Viceroy? 

{c) Is it a fact that since then the Government were delaying considera- 
tion on the prayers of the memorialists and that only last year the Gov- 
ernment obtained approval of the Standmg Finance Committee to the 
expenditure of Rs. 10,000 only with a view to granting revision of the 
scales of pay for tlie staff of that office? 

(d) If so, will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a state- 
ment showing the different prayers of the staff embodied in their memorials 
of 1924 and that in their subsequent joint petition submitted last year to 
the Director General in Simla side by side with the Government proposals 
granting ameliorations to their grievances within the sanctioned amount? 

(e) Have the staff of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, been 
proposed to be given in the Government sanction to be issued the benefit 
of their services in the proposed time scales for the present incumbents 

in the case of the staff of the offices referred to in pait (a) of question 
No, *844 of 15th February 1926? If not, why not? 

(/) Have Government proposed to fix the pay of the staff of 
that office in the revised scales (1) by bringing them on to the new 
scales in the same way as placing them in the same positions as stated 
in answ'^r to part (d) (2) of question No *844 on 15th February 1920 niid 
(2) or by regulating or determining their pay in the revised sjrles under 
Fundamental Rule 22 (a), Fundamental Rule 23 and Funuamental Buie 
1926? If not, Way not? 

The Honourable Su Bhupendia Hath Mitra: (a) i sl.ould be obliged if 
the Honourable Member would furnish me with the precise authority for 
his assertion which challenges the accuracy of my previous statement. 
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(6) A petition to H. K t]je Vieeroy for liie levi^ion ot ihcir scales of 
pay ^v.ls siibiuitled to the Direct' t-( It iieral l)> tin' clt'rks of Ins oOice m 
August 1024 

(<*} The Diveclor-Otuieral wus no*, in i.iVonr (ji aiiN geneial revision 
of pay until llit‘ niovt* of the ollice from thiitmtta to Delhi had taken 
])]act' ddn-- move ht gun in Oc’oIk'i* 192(>, and n eonncciion wHh the 
Budget for 1U20*27 (Joveniint nt dealt v.jtii the (pie'^iion ot la'c-sioii ot 
pay of (derks in lln* Direcloi -(hnn r «1 ^ <4i!ei- along airli allied (]uestJons 
ot revision of pay of otluU' post.d '-uhordniai e- 4’he proposals of (lov* 
(U‘nrn( 111 were jilaced bettav the Standing iMinniee ('oinnnii<‘e m January 
1027 and were' appioved by lliein. in eo!i‘-«Mpaenee a 'Uni ot Hs 10,000 
was ineluded in the current vears e^i m,iie- tor gumg (dteet to the 
pro])osals 

(d) A statement giving thi^ ivquiraal inlornialion in ri'ijaid to the 
ajjeinonals nt 1024 and Hie sub'-e<[U(Ujt |Oint })elit:on together with the 
’/opies of ordi-rs of ( joviu’nimuit in rt'g<ird to rf\i'.a>n (U rates and eoiices- 
sioiis granted in conin'etion v\}th tin* inovca is being sent lo Hie Honour- 
able Member 

(e) and (/) rnd-u' the proposals ot (Tovernnu'nt acc('ptc<l b\ the 
Standing Finance (hjinmittee tlie (Jerks eian enu'd would he brought on 
to the riwisod scales strietly m aecordaiiee witli th<' F'undamental Jiiih^s 
Tills in the arraagcMuent novs invariahh folkavid in all revisions ot pay 

Pay of (Ii.kkks of the Office of the Director (tEnkhai. oi Posts and 

TELK<m4PHs. 

227. Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta; (u) Is it a fact that the Government 
have ignored totally the very strong recomnnuidations of the Director 
General. Po.sts and J’eh’graphs, (*n tlie joint jieiition <4 tlie clerks of his 
office in August last praving for fixation «*f tluur pav m Hn* manner 
prayed for in the rt*\ised time scales, flu expendit\iV(* laing within the 
amount sanctioned by the Standing Finance <‘ommitte(' last M\ar'’ 

[h) Is it a. fact tbat tbe Director (lein'r.d I ofore nwking thos(' rccom- 
numdations cotisuHimI a dejaitation repiesentiug tbe staff of bis oifi<’e as 
to whether Uicjr prayers made in tlnJr joint jnUition l.ivst vear m Simla 
would remove their grievaucos (Uicc and for all as he wanted a contented 
and not a discontented staff? 

(c) Is it a fact that again after making his reeommeiulaf ions finally to 
Government he vouchsafed his very sympathetic assurance to his staff? 

{(i) Is it a fact that alter so much the Government liave turned down 
the Director (-encnil's recorninendations (ui the ground that nothing eouid 
be done for those ‘’unfortunate victims of Die circunisiai.v.vs ' at this 
distant date? 

(e) If so, will the Govemment be pleased to say (1) from whom those 
“unfortunate victims oi. tbe circinns'.ances” will seek for sympathy and 
redress of their grievances? and (2) is it, therefore, the intention of Gov 
emment that the staff, who have been brought up from Calcutta should 
thus suffer in a foreign land fai off from their homes*’ 

The HonouraHe Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a), (d) and (e). The 

rates of pay of clerks of the office of the Director-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, on the revised time-scales recently sanctioned have been 
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fixed m aeoordanoe v\ ith th(3 Fimdaineutal lUiles (ioverninent aiv not 
prepared to discuss tliti iKd.in^ iii tlieir oOice records nor are tlu’v pre- 
pared to aecepl the eorrectnesa of the implications arisin;< out of the 
>us 

{b) and yc) (io\tiument art' informed b\ the Director-General that 
the facts are not as stated 

Revised Scales of Pay for the Staff of the Office of the Director 
General, Posts and Telkcraphs. 

228. Mr. Srish Ohandra Dutta: (a) Is it a fact that m the Govermiient 
sanction that is under issue granting revised scales of pay for the staff ot 
the ofhce ot the Direetta* General, Posts and 'l’elegra[)lis, it has not been 
proposed to absorb tiu* “ pt'rsoual t)a\ " with their substantive jiay on the 
apprehension that there' would he an ol.jectioii from other (piariers. i r , 
from the Finance Department? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to explain fully why the old 
hands among the presc'nt incumbents of tliat oihee, who are serving for 
15 meat's or more, shoiild thus remain deprived of their annual increments, 
w'hen there is no hope for them' to reach the maximum of their staih's of 
pay? Is not this contrary t<i the condition of the tirri'-scs’ . of pay under 
Fundamental Rule 9 (81)? 

(c) is it a fact that the "‘personal pay” w^as granted to the present 
incumbents in “exceptional eTCumstances, on other personal considera- 
tion, t e , for coin])ulsorilv bringing them up with the Director Gencr.iPs 
office to Delhi from Calcutta, w'hich was not (‘ontemplateil ht'fon' 1912? 
Will Government please sa\ why tin* pt'rsonal )>av should be absorbed \n 
their future annual increments or in other words deducted in annual 
instalments? 

(d) Whv should not the pay of the Director GeneraFs office staff be 
regulated now^ (as they have come uji to Delhi) inconsistent wdth the 
principle laid down by the Secretary of State m paragraph 8 of his Des- 
patch No 107, dated the 22nd September 1911, as referred to in question 
No. 338 in the Assembly during Delhi session 1921 ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) Thfi Honourable Member’s attention is dravMi to part («) of the 
reply given on the 26th February 1926 Mr. Amar Nath Dutt’s starred 
question No. 1001. 

(d) The revision f>f })ay already approved by the Standing Finance 
Committee is consistent with the principle laid down in the Despatch 
from the secretary of Stale referred to. 

System of Recording introduced in the Office of the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs by Mr. King. 

229. Mr. Srish Ohandra^ Dutta: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
say who Mr. King is in the office of the Director General, Posts and Tele- 
graphs ? ' 

(6) Is it not a fact that an Assistant Director General's business is to 
look after only the working of the Branch or Branches in his charge and' 
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is it a fact that the present Deputy Director General is incapable or has 
not got time to look after the matters and to nm the general administra- 
tion of the Director General's Office ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the same Mr. King hag usurped the role of the 
Deputy Director General and is making various proposals? 

(d) Is it a fact that the same Mr. King is inventing various methods 
of recording, etc., and a German system of records for reorganising the 
system of the Director General's office, which at the outset have neces- 
sitated an appreciable amount of expenditure from the contingent grant 
of the office? 

(e) If so, will the Government be pleased to say how much money has 
thus been spent during the current financial year on account of the activities 
of Mr. King? 

(/) By whom has he been allowed to show his activities? 

tJhMr. H. A. Sams: (a) Mr. King is an Assistant Director-General 

(6) An Assistant Director-General is usually in charge of a certain 
portion of the office work. The present Deputy Director-General to 
whom is entrusted the administration of the Director-General’s office is 
capable of lookii after and has time to look after its general administra- 
tion. 

(c) The answer, to the first part is in the negative It is possible that 
in the course of his work Mr. King may make proposals to the Deputy 
Director-General . 

(d) It is a fact that under Deputy Director- General 's order Mr King 
has been examining such a system. There has however been no expendi- 
ture at all on that account. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(/) Mr. King hiis acted on all occasions under orders 

Number of Muslims in the Headquarters Office and the Chief 
Auditor’s Office, North Western Railway, Lahore. 

230 Kawab Sir Zulflqar All Khan: (</) What was the nimiber of Muslim 
clerks in the Headquarters Office. North Western Railway, Lahore, and 
in the Chief Auditor's OHice as compared with other communities prior 
to the Government of India letter No. F.-170/2j-Ests , dated 5th Feb- 
ruary, 1926? 

(b) Wliat is the present number? 

(c) What speCul stops ^vere taken by the recruiting officer of the above 
offices in carrying out the above order? 

(d) What is the number of the clerks recruited after the receipt of the 
above letter separately from each community? 

Mr* A. A* Xi. Parsons: I propose to reply to question Nos. 23^, 233, 
234, 235, 286 and 242 together. 

I repet that the information is not available. The infonnation in the 
possession of Government with regard to communal representation on 
the North Western Railway will bo found in Appendix F. in Volume I 
and Appendix C. in Volume II of the Report on Indian Railways for 

D 
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1926-27, a ool>y of which is in the Library. The statistics were formu- 
lated in this form afte** consultation with, and acceptance by, the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council for Railways, end Government do not consider it 
^tesirable to supplement them by details regarding individual offices or 
posts. The policy of the Government of India regarding the representa- 
tion of minority communities was communicated to the North Western 
Railway Administration as to other Railway Administrations, and Gov- 
ernment have no reason to believe that it is not being carried out by 
them. 

Number of Muslim and Hindu Assistant Controllers op Stores on 
State Railways. 

281. Nawab Sir Zulflqar All Khan: (^i) Will the Government be 
pleased to state the number of Muslim and Hindu Assistant Controllers 
of Stores of the State Railways? 

(5) What are their qualifications? 

(c) Are Government unable to recruit Muslims possessing similar 
qualifications ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Of the Assistant Controllers of Stores on 
the State Railway establishment, three are Hindu'i and one is a Muslim. 

(b) One was promoted from the subordinate ranks, the remainder were 
appointed initially as probationers as they appeared likely to make suit- 
able officers. 

(c) Direct recruitment to the Superior Stores Department has been 
discontinued. It is now carried out by transfer of suitable officers froni 
the Civil and Mechanical Engineering Departments. Muslims of these 
Departments, if found suitable, have an equal chance of appointment to 
others. 


Number of Muslim Stock Verifiers. 

232. Kawab Sir Zulfiqar All Khan: Is it a fact that no Muslim stock 
verifier has been appointed since 1918? If not, will the Government state 
the number of Muslims thus appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Information is being obtained and 
will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Number of Muslim and Hindu Head Clerks, Superintendents and 

Assistant Superintendents in the Heal quarters Office of the 

No^th Western Railway, Lahore. 

1^238. Nawab Sir Zulflqar All Khan: 1. Will the Government be pleased 
to state : 

(a) The number of Muslim: and Hindu head clerks, Superintendents 
and Assistant Superintendents of the different sections in 
the headquarters office of the North Western Railway, 
Lphorc? 

(h) The number of head clerks in the Personnel Branch of the 
Headquarters Omce and how many of them are Muslims? 

f For answer to this question* ven- answer to question No. 230. 
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2. Is it a fact that no Muslim in pursuance of Government of India 
Orders has been recruited in the Personnel Branch of the Headquarter 
Ofibce in spite of the fact that vacancies have been filled by recruitment and 
by transferring Hindus from other Sections? 


Muslim Clerks in the Personnel Branch of the Divisional Office, 

Ferozspobe. 

1234. Nawab Sir Zulflqar All Kban: Is it a fact that in the Personnel 
Branch of the Divisional Office, Ferozepore, there is not a single Muslim 
clerk and such of them as were there prior to amalgamation have been 
shunted off? If so, a»re the Government prepared to make up the 
deficiency ? 


^ Recruitment of Muslims for certain Appointments on the North 
Western Railway. 

1235. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ail Khan: (a) Is it a fact that there are 4 
Hindu Senior Claims Inspectors and no Muslim? 

(b) Is it i. fact that both senior and junior E-ate Inspectors are 
Hindus ? 

(0) Is it a fact that there are 11 junior Claims Inspectors, out of whom 
9 are Hindus and 2 Muslims? 

{d) Is it a fact that- there are 9 senior Claims Tracers, out of whom 7 
are Hindus and 2 Muslims? (3 out of these are at Karachi)? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Publicity Inspector is a Hindu? 

(/) Is it a fact that 3 Claims Supervisors m the Lahore Division are 
Hindus? 

(g) Is it a fact that all Indian Commercial Superintendent.'^ are Hindus 
and no Muslim? 

(h) Is it a fact that there is a vacancy of Court Inspector in Karachi 
Division’^ If so, are the Government prepared to condder the advisability 
of appointing a suitable Muslim to the post? 

(1) Is it a fact that there are 3 General ransit Inspectors of whom 2 
are Hindus and 1 Muslim? 

(;) Is it a fact that the general Transit Inspector is a Hindu? 

(k) If the reply to the above parts an; in the affirmativi*. are the Gov- 
ernment prepared to take any action for Gie recruitment of Muslims for 
the a])OV(' post. ? 


Mitslim Traffic Inspectors on the North Western Railway. 

t236. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Will the Government be pleased 
to state the number of Indian Traffic Inspectors and also state the 
number of Muslims and Hindus? If the number of Muslim Traffic 
Inspectors is less than the other communities, are the Government prepared 
to take necessary action to increase the number of the Aiuslims? 


f For answer to this question, see an.sAver to quest ion No, 230. 
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Paucity 6f Muslims in the Accounts Branch (Railways). 

237. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Is it a fact that all the Divisional 
Audit Officers are Hindus and no Muslim? If so, are the Government- 
prepared to take action to remove the paucity of the Muslim element. in 
the Accounus Branch? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: There is no Muslim Divisional 
Audit Officer, but all are not Hindus. Divisional Audit Officers are 
either officers of the General List or Assistant Audit Officers. As re- 
gards the officers of the General List, the question is covered by the 
answer to clause (a) of the succeeding question As regards Assistant 
Audit Officers, it is impossible at present to transfer Muslim Account Offi- 
cers from the Civil Department in view of their lack of training in Rail* 
way Accounts. 

Muslim Audit Officers on the North Western Railway. 

238. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan; (a) Is it a fact that ail the Audit 
Officers on the Nori^h, Western Railway in the C. A.'s Office are Hindus 
with the exception of one Muslim, who is an Assistant Accounts Officer? 

(b) Is it a fact that no office order has so far been i^'^ued in C. A. ’s 
Office, North Western Railway, Lahore, for the recruitment of Muslims 
according to the Government of India Order No. F.-176/25-E8t., dated 
5th February, 1926? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Yes. Officers of the Indian 
Audit and Accounts Service are liable to transfer all over India, and 
postings to individual offices are not governed by communal considera- 
tions. It so happens, however, that one of the Muslim officers of the 
Service is at present serving in ttie North Western Railway. 

(b) Recruitment is made under the direction of the Chief Auditor, who 
is aware of the ordei’s referred to by the Honourable Member. Office 
orders are for the guidance of the staff and an office order would not 
ordinarily be issued on a matter of this kind. 


Number of Muslim Clerks and Chaprassis in the Construction 
Audit Office, North Western Railway, Lahore. 

239. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table the number of Muslim and Hindu clerks and Muslim 
and Hindu chaprassis that have been recruited in the Construction Audit 
Office. North Western Railway, Lahore, since its existence? 

The F^’*^’’rable Sir Basil Blackett: The information has been called 
for and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Recruitment of Muslim Ci.erks 7or the Office of the Divisional 
Audit Officer, Quetta. 

240. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Is it a fact that uhe Divisional 
Audit Officer, Quetta, is (recruiting Sindhi Hindus in his office and putting 
different sorts of trouble in the way of Muslim recruitment? Will the 
Government be pleaded to state what number of Muslim clerks has beenr 
recruited by this officer? 
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The Honourable S\i Basil Blackett: The Govemment Lave no informa- 
tion, but they are enc^uiring into the matter and I will communicate with 
the Honourable Member as soon as possible after the information has 
•come in. 


Reduction of a Muslim Inspector of Works at Malikwal, North 
Western Railway. 

241. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali B^ian: Is it a fact that a Muslim 
(Karimuddin) Inspector of Works at Malikw'al, who was selected for the 30) 
grade, after his 35 years’ service has been degraded only 5 months before 
his retirement by 100 rupees on the confidential rejiort of a Hindu otTicer 
(named D. L. Buttra)? If so, will the Government he pleased to state 
the reasons of depriving the Muslim of the Iriiit of his 35 years’ service 
doing him this irreparable loss in gratuity and bonus? Is it a fact that 
^ was at one time recommended for the title of iKiian Salieb by his 
officer ? 


Mr. A. A L. Parsons: Government have no knowledge of the facts, and 
regret that they cannot undertake to enquire into ca-CvS of individual 
officers which we within the competence of the Agent of the Railway. 


Number of Muslim and Hindu Superintendents in the Divisional 
Superintendent’s Office bs. 

1242. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Kban: Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table the number of Muslim and Hindu Superintendents 
(Subordinate Service) in the Divisional Superintcnd(‘nts’ Otfices? 


Supersession of two Musli.m Claims iNSPKf TORs in the Karachi 
Division, North Western Railway, 

243 Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan : Is it a fact that Ragu Bauo Singh, 
a senior Claims Inspector in the Karachi Division, superseded two Muslim 
colleagues of enual qualifications and senior m st'rvu’e? If so, will the 
Government be pleased to state the special reasons for allowing the 
supersession? 

Mr, A. A, L. Parsons: Govemment have no knowledge of the facts 
and regret that they cannot undertake to enquire into cases of indivi- 
dual officers which ar^ within the competence of the Agent of tlie Rail- 
way. 


Answers to certain Questions put in the September Session. 

244. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: Will the Government be pleased 
to give answers to the questions Nos 1002, 1003 and 1004 put in the last 
Session on the 13th September, 1927? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: A reply was give^ to question No. 1002. I am 
sending the Honourable Member a copy of the infonnation furnished in 
i^kponge to ^uestions^ 1003 and 1004. * 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 1230. 
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Failure of the System of Checkiro Outward Documents in force 
IN THE Railway Clearing Accounts Office^ Delhi.. 

245. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar All Khan: Are the Government aware of the- 
fact that the scheme of checking the outward documents in force in the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi, has already failed in the year 
u916; if so, will the Government be pleased to state what were the causes 
ot its failure given by Mr. Indra Narain Kaula, the then Accountant- 
General, Railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The experiment was not a failure. The 
gentleman mentioned was never Accountant General, Railways. 

Trial of the Scheme of Local Goods on the East Indian Railway. 

240. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: (a) Are Government aware of the^ 
fact that the scheme of local goods has failed on the ^orth Western 
Railway, Lahore? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to state why it is proposea 
to try it again on the Ea"^t Indian Railway ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(h) Does not arise. 

Promotion of Muslim Employee.s in the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office, Delhi. 

247 Nawab Sir Zulfiqar All Khan: Arc the Government aware of the 
great discontent and disappointment prevailing among the Muslim em- 
ployees in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office on account of the treau- 
ment inoted out to them in the matter of promotion owing to the paucity 
of Muslims in the supervising staff? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Government have mo reason to believe 
that this is the case, and are informed by the Director that he hae 
received no such complaints. 5' * 

Number of Hindu, Muslim and Christian CiiERKS, Accountants, 
ETC., in certain Specified Branches of the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office, Delhi, 

248. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar All Khan: Will the Government kindly Jay on 
the table a statement showing the number of Hindu, Muslim and Christian 
clerks, accountants and sub-heads in the Goods, Coaching. Worked Lines, 
Military, Miscellaneous, Machines, Dak, Inspection, and Administration 
hi Cinches of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? 

Mr. A. ju. Parsons: As I stated last September in reply to a sirpilar 
question put by Mr. Abdul Haye, the compilation oi the information 
asked for would invc’ve a great deal of trouble which Government are 
cot prepared to ' impose on the authorities concerned. 

Qualification^ of the Clerical Staff of the Rahway pL]|ARi]6fG 
\ AccouiH:s Office, Delhi; ' ^ 

L‘.. I . > t'r, , , j. ^ ^ . j , .V 

249. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan:, (a) Is, it a fact that the minimum 
qualification^ required for employment in the clerical staff is Matriculation, 
First Division? 
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(b) If the answer to part {a) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state whether this rule has been avoided by recruiting persons 
as office boys and then promoting them to clerkships in the case of the 
relatives of the recruiting officer in the last year? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(6) No. 

Promotion of Amar Chand to a Sub-Headship in the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office, Delhi. 

250. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar All Khan: Is it a fact tliat Amar Chand sub- 
head is closely related to the Assistant Director of the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office and he has been given a sub -headship superseding many 
people senior to him? 

A. A. L. Parsons: No. 

Hindu and Muslim Inspectors of the Railway Clearing Accounts 

Office, Delhi. 

251 Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the nui.iber of Hindu and Muslim Inspectors of the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office as it slof)d on the 1st Januar}%’ 1928? 

(h) Are the Government ))rej)are<i to consider tht' advisability of asking 
those r('S];onsibIe fca’ the recniifinent of the staff in the subordinate estab- 
lishment of the Railway Clearing Aci’ounts Office to abide by the instruc- 
tions contained in the Government of India Home Department Memo- 
randum No. F.-I7b,^25-Ksts, , dated 5th February, I92f), regarding the 
reeruiltmeut of minoiaty communities? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The instructions of the Government of India 
regarding recruitment from minority communities arc well known to, and 
are being followed by officers serving under the Railway Department, includ- 
ing the Director of the Clearing Accounts Office. Btatistica showing com- 
munal representation on rrailways as a whole are given in successive reports 
by the Railway Board on the Administration of Indian Railways, but it is 
not corisidered de.Iral^fe to give them for individual offices or appointments 
in individual offices. 

Contract for the Supply of Paper, Stationery,, etc., to the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

252. Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan: (a) Will the Government be phrased 
to state since when the firm of Khosla Brothers has enjoved the monopoly 
of printing work and supplying paper, stationery arid other materials 
to the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? 

(h) Ts there any contract existing between the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office and the above-named firm to this cffeco? If so, what are 
the terms ol the contriaet, on what date will it terminate and what amount 
is ^annually paid to the firm on this account^? 

(c) Can this work not be undertaken by the Government Press, Delhi, a« 
done for other Gpvcmmerit Departments? 

* i W. fe/it a facv that the proprietor ard the Assistant Director are 
sharing some property and are neighbours in their native place? 
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Mr. A* A. I. Parsons: (a) There ie no such monoiwly. 

(b) No. 

(c) Government have no reason to doubt this. 

{d) No. 

Recruitment to the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

253. Kawab Sir Zulflqar All Khan : , (a) Is it a fact that the recruitment 
lor the Railway Clearing Accounts OflQoe has been done by an officer belong- 
ing to Doaba Bist Jullundur? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons for giving preference to people belonging to 
that very district? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Recruitment to the Subordinate Establishment of the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

254. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Is it a fact that it ./as advertised in 
a paper to make recruitment for the subordinate establishment of the Rail- 
way Clearing Accounts Office? If so, are the Government aware that it 
was only advertised in the Punjab Press? If so, was the construction of 
this office taken as provincial or for State Railways as a whole? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Government understand that there was no 
such advertisement. 

Safeguarding of the Interests of Muslims in the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office, Delhi. 

255. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state what is the name of the Recruiting Officer of the Railway Clearing 
.\ecount8 Office? 

(b) Have Government ever noticed the preponderance of only one com- 
munity in this office? 

(c) If so what steps have hitherto been taken by the Government to 
safeguard the Muslim interests? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) There is no special recruiting officer. 

(b) and (c). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to 
his question No. 261. 

Agitatuon in Muslim Papers against the Working of the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office. 

256. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khau: (a) Are the Government aware of 

the fact that there was agitation in the Muslim newspapers on a C0Q»* 
munal basis? ' . 

(b) Are G'^verrment aware that series after series of articles were 
published in' the Outlook^ Young MusUin, Inquiah^ MohuUagt and 

Allaman7 ‘ ‘ 
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(c) If so, was any action taken by the Government? 

iit. A. A. L, Parsons: I wonlc' refer the Honourable Member to the 
rei>ly given by me oh the 1st February to a somewhat similar question put 
by Haji Abdoolla Haroon. 

Action taken against the Station Master of Meerut City Station. 

257. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraa Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
received a rej)ort from the Agent, North Western Hallway, regarding the 
action taken against the station master of Meerut City Station {vide 
Government reply to starred question No. 254 in the meeting of the T^egis- 
Jative Assembly on the 24th August, 1927)? 

(6) If 80 , will they please lay a copy of the report on the table? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Education of the Children of Railway Empi^yebs. 

258. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: {a} Have Government 
received anv rq>ort with regard to the investigation by an officer of the 
Education Department into the case of education ,of railway employees' 
children (vide Government reply to starred question No 204 in the meet- 
ing of the Legislative Assembly on the 24th August, 1927)? 

(h) If so, wdll Govermneni \>lease state* what action has been taken 
by them regarding the grievances of the railway employees? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: The' Honourable Member is referred to the 
answer given in this Assembly to a similar question asked by Mr. N. M. 
Joshi on the 1st February 1928. 

Manufacture in Indu of Abticle.s in Common Use on Railways. 

259. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: With roferenop to Gov- 
ernment reply to my staiTcd question N-* 271 rcirardmg manufacture in 
India of articles in common use on Railways in the meeting of the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 24th August, 1927, will Government please state 
if they have considered the report? If so, will they please communicate 
the result to this House? 

the Honourable Sir George Rainy: The attention of the Ronou.able 
Member is invited to my reply to his unstarred question No. 148 on the Ist 
March 1928 and to the Bill to provide for the modification of certain import 
duties relating the protection of the steel industry in British India intro- 
duced in this House on the same date. 

AlKdHiP Sebvic® between England and Indu via Egypt. 

260. ihan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: ^)Vitb reference to Gov- 
ernment reply to my starred question No. 297 on the 24th August, 1927, 
will Government please state if the auxiliary services have been cximpleted 
as anticipated by them? 

Bonbiirabla Sir Bhupandra Nath Mitra; Th3 ais war is in tha 
affirmative. 
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I Location of the Impbrul Library. 

261. Klian Bahadur Sarfarai Hufisain Khan: (a) With reference to the 
question of the location of the Imperial Library and the Government reply 
to riy starred question No. 300 on the 24th August, 1927, will Govern- 
ment please, state if they have arrived at any decision? 

{b) If so, will they please communicate the decision to this House? 

Mr. a. S. Balpai: (a) The matter is still under consideration. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Pay of Temporary Indian Officers in the Indian Medical Service. 

262 Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: Are Government in a 
position to explain the reasons of difference between the scales of pay of 
Indians who are offered Its 500 only and those recruited in England as 
temporary officers in the Indian Medical Bi'i*vit;e (vide Government replj*! 
to third supplementary questii n to starred question No. 369 on the 25th 
August, 1927)? 

Mr; G. M. Young: I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
replies I gave on the 2nd September last to Diwan Chaman Lnll’s starred 
questions Nos. 708 to GOO and 805 to 807, in which 1 fully explained the 
position with regard to temporary officers of the Indian Medical Service. 

Introduction of Legislation on the Lines of the recent Merchandise 
Marks Legislation in England. 

263. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: ((/) With refennee 
Government reply '‘'^I'he question is under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment ’ to starred questinn No- 371 ( n the 25th August, 1927, will they 
ploast' state if they- have considered the matter regarding introduction of 
legislation on the linos of the recent Merchandise Marks legislation in 
England 

(b) If so, what action have they taken in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) and (b), I would invite the 
attention of the Honourable Member to my speech on the motion in this 
House by Mr. K. C. Neogy on the 9th February 1928 that the Bill further 
to amend* the, Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, be circulated for the 
purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

Claims of the Postal Recruited Telegraphis'i s. 

264 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will G< vemment please 
state under what section and Act they have withheld the rtietnodaJ sub- 
mitted by the General Secretary of the jAH-India Telegraph Union regard- 
ing, the , claims of, the postal recruited telegraphists? 

' l^r. H. A. Satna: The memorial referred to is assumed to be that 
dated the 3rd May 1927 and was withheld by the Government of India under 
Buie XI (13) of the Buies for, the suh^nssiqur of memorial^ to the Stecret^ 
of State, which rules have received statutory confirmation unde^ aect^Ofi, 
96 (B) of the Government of India Act. 
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Revision of the Pay of the Lower Subordinate Staff on the South 

Indian Railway, 

265. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: With referr^nce to Gov> 
emment reply, “The revision of the rate is still under the oonsideratioH 
of the South Indian Railway Company” to starred question Nu 384 on 
the 25th August, 1927, will Gov^Tnment plea.se state if the pay of the 
lower subordinate stall has been revised? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
mven in this House on 1 5th February 1928 to Mr. M S. Sesha Ayyanerar'g 
question No. 73. 

Enquiry into the Workino of the Muslim UNivERSiry at Aligarh. 

266. S^an Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Have Government 
received any statement fnjui H H. the Chancellor of the University 
rq^rding t!»c enquiry into the working of the Muslim University at Aligarh 
(ria<y Government reply to my starred question No 443(4) on the 25tb 
August, 1927)? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No. 

Attachment of Lava :okies to the First and Second Class Carriages 

OF Trains running between Meerut City and Khurja Junction. 

207. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will (ioverument }>least> 
inquire if the Agent, Fast Indian Railway, has paid an\ attention lo the 
copy torsvarded by the GoverruiHUit of Inditi for suggesting the attachment 
of lavatories to the first and second cla^s carnages of trains running 
betv'ec'n Maerut City arid Kluirja Jiuu-tiun {vide Coveriiuient reply to 
starred c|uestioii No 416 on the 25tb August, 1927)^ 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: Small local matters of this kind must be left 
to the Agent to decide, and Oovominent regret tliat they cannot undertake 
to make cnijuiries about them. 

Official REcooNmoN of Railway Unions. 

268 Khai Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (<G Witli reference to 
Government ref>ly “Tlu* ma(t<T is under consid»u*ation” to my starred 
question N<r. 349 (c) on the 25111 August, 1027, wifi GovtTiimeut plea^ 
state if they have finally arrived at any decision*’ 

(h) If so, do Government pr(^pose to direct them to do so in the matter 
of oIBcial recognition of railway Unions? 

Mr. A. A, I» Parsons; The Honourable Member is referred to tha 
reply given on the^lst February 1928 to Mr. Joshi’s starred question No. 42. 

Revision of the Indian Railways Act. 

269. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
arrived at any decision in connection with the revision of the Railways Act 
(vide Government reply to rny starred question Nb. 353 on the 25111^ 
August, 1927)? 

' fh) li ftO, wilt tht^y please communicate the result to the feouse? 

A. A. it. .(a) No. 

;(fe) Does adt arise. 
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iHTBORtJCTION OR THE ShIRT SYSTEM OF WOJIK IN MpfES. 

270. Elhaii Bahadur Sarfaiaz Huil.Sain Khan: Will Government 'plea.se 
Etate if the, Bill regarding the intlx)du<5tion of the shift system, of work 
i^ Indian mines introduced in the last Session was passed {vide Govern- 
ment reply to starred question No. 389 on the 25th August, 1927)? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra, Hath Mltra: No. The Bill was referred 

to a Select Committee of this House on the 13th February last. 

Slavery in Burma. 

271. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: {a) With reference to 
Government reply “ The question of publishing the Burma Government's 
report is under consideration If published a copy will be placed in the 
Library” to starred question No. 398 (6) on the 25th August, 1927, will 
Government please state if they have considered the reports? 

(6) If so, will they please lay a copy of the report on the table? 

Sir Denys Bray: The report was communicated to the Press by the 
Burma Government on the 9th December last. A copy has been placed in 
the Library. 


Status of Indians in Fiji. 

272 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Are Government in 
a position to lay on the table the result of the enquiries made by them 
on the subject of the status of Indians in Fiji as replied by Mr. G. S. 
Bajpai, to starred question No. 422 on the 25th August, 1927? 

(6) With reference to part (6) of the question No. 422 on the 25th 
August, 1927, will Government please state if the correspondence on the 
subject has been completed? If so, will they please communicate the 
result to the House? 

Mr. Q-. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). The reply of the Fiji Government hai 
been received only within the last few days, and is being examined. Gov- 
ernment regret thst it is not possible for them, at this stage, to lay the 
correspondence on the table. 

Prevention of Opium Smoking in Bihah and Orissa, eto. 

273.* Khan Baliadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (») With reference to 
Government reply ” Proposals to prohibit such smoking and to introduce 
a system of registration and rationing are still under ..ppnsiderg^ion by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa ** to starred question No. 429 on the 26th 
August, 1927, will Government please obtain the information from the 
'Government of Bihar and Orissa, if they have arrived at any decision re- 
garding the abuse of opium? 

(b) Will Government please ask the Governments of Madras and 
Bombav in regard to^their proposals in this connection and furnish the lU- 
formatioh te the House ? , 

The H(ppourable St ,BasU Blackett: An Act prohibiting opium amok** 
ing in Bihar O'^ssa except by registered smokers has.pince 
It will come into force on such date as the Local Govbnament may appoint. 
"The legislation proposed by the Madras Government iir still tinder their 
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consideration. The Government of Bombay are also still considering 
measures to bring about the ultimate suppression of opium smoking in the 
Presidency. 

Revision of the Pensions of the Menial Staff in some Government 

Departments. 

274. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (< 7 ) Have Government 
arrived at any decision regarding the question of the revision of the pensions 
of the menial staff in some Government Departments (vide Government 
reply to starred question No 481 on the 25th August, 1927)? 

(h) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. The question is still under 
consideration. 

i^OMOTiON OF a Bazaar at Johannesburg to raise Funds for a Hospital 
7 FOR Indian Women and Children. 

275. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state if it is a fact that English Church authorities are promoting a 
bazaar at Johannesburg to raise funds for a hospital for Indian women and 
children as pubrshod m the Statesman of Decemher 11, 1927, on page 5, 
under the heading “ Hospital for Indians ’'? 

Mr, G, S. Bajpai: rrovemrnf'nt have seen the press report referred to, 
but have no further information on the subject 

Increase in the Number of Indians Employed as Wireless Operators. 

270 Khai Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (n) Whtli reference to 
the Government icply '‘the matter is still under consideration” to starred 
question No, 140 a^^ked in the rneeling of the Legislative Assembly on 
the 28rd August, 1927, regarding increase in the number cf Indians 
employed as wireless operators, will Government please state if they have 
arrived at any decision in the matter? 

(h) If so, will they please state what steps they have taken to increase 
the number of Indians employed as wireless operators*' 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Honourable Member's attention is invited to the reply given to 
(rt) of Mr. Joshis starred question No. 29 on the 1st February 1928 

Termination of the Agreement with Anglo-Indian School,^ for 

CONDUCTING TelEORAPH TRAINING CLASSES. 

277. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government con- 
sidered the question of terminating the agreement with Angle Indian 
schools for conducting telegraph training classes [vide Government reply 
to starred question No. 142 (h) in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly 
on the 23rd August, 1927]? 

(h) If so, will they please state when the agreement with these schools 
will terminate? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The Honourable Member 
is referred to the ’^ply given by the Director-General on Ist February 1928 
to Mr. N. M. Joshi^s question No. 27. 
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EaTABUSHMRiTT OR A PROVIDENT FUND TOR GOVSRKMEKT EMPLOYEES. 

278. Khan Bahadur, Sarfaras Hussain Khani (a) Will Government 
please state if they have arrived at suiy final decision with regard to the 
consideration of the question of establishing a Provident Fund for their 
employees [vide Government reply to starred question No. 148 in the meet- 
ing of the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd August 1927]? 

(6) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

(o) If not, when do they expect to come to a final decision? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply I gave on the Ist February to part (a) of Mr. Faael 
Ibrahim Bahimtullah's question No. 79. 

Hours of Work and Weekly Rest Days of Railway Employees. 

279. Khan Bahadur Sarfaras Huaaaln Khan: (a) With reference to ike 
Government reply, “ The Government of India are examining this ques- 
tion in consultation with their legal advisers” to starred question No. 160(d) 
asked in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd August, 1927, 
regarding hours of work and weekly rest days of railway employees, will 
Government please etate if they have examined the question! 

(6) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Farsona: The Honourable Member is referred to part (a) 
of the reply given on 1st February 1928 to Mr. Joshi'g starred question 
No. 31. 

Rules regarding RECRumirNT to the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

280. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Htisaain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have considered the matter in respect of rules regarding 
recruitment to the Posts and Telegraphs Department [vide Government 
reply to starred question No. 153 in the meeting of the Legislative Assem- 
bly on the 23rd August, 1927]? 

(b) If so, when are these rules likely to be published? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) and (h). If the 
Honourable Member is referring to a general scheme for future recruitment 
of postal clerks, the question is still under the consideration of Government. 
If he Is referring to orders regarding representation of various communities, 
these have issued and a copy will be supplied to the Honou-^'ble Member. 


Orders issued by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs 
REGARDING REPRESENTATION OF MINORITY COMMUNITIES. 

281. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Are Government prepared 
to lay on the table the General Orders issued by the Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, in accordance with the policy adopted ny the Govercu 
meht of India bn‘ the subject of the representation of minority communities 
in the various services [vide Government reply to staixed question No. 164 
'c) in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd August, 1927]? 
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Mr. H. A. S«in«; A copy of the orders on the subject is laid on the 
tabic. 


From 


to 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 
The Director-General of Poats and Telegraphs, 


All Postmastera-Qeneral, 

The Deputy Postmaster-General, Smd & Baluchistan, 

All Deputy Postmasters-General, Railway Mail Service, 

All Directors, Telegraph Enginering, 

The Superintendent, Postal Workshop, Aligarh, 

The Controller of Telegraph Stores, Alipore, 

The Superintendent, Telegraph Workshops, Alipore, 

The Electrical Engmeer-in-Chief, Alipore, 

The Divisional Engineer, Wireless Engineering Division, Delhi, 
The D visional Engineer, Wireless, Experimental Division, Calcutta. 


G. I. No. 


AM-616/ 13 
27 


N'ev De/As, tkt ttfid November 19t7. 


Sia, 

I am directe-* to say that the policy of the Government of India is to prevent 
the preponderance of any one class or community in Government employment and 
they have decided that in recruiting the clerical establishments the method to bo 
adopted for attaining thi.s end sliould be the reservation of one-third of all permanent 
vacancies for the redress of communal inequalities, where such preponderance actually 
exists 

2. I am to request that the above principle should ordinarily be adopted in aU 
future recruitment in the Indian Poats and Telegraphs Department. In order to give 
the instructions practical effect it will be necessary to examine periodically the communal 
composition of the clerical staff in the offices or Divisions under your control m order 
to ascertaining whether any community r^uires to be more adequately represented 
than it may bo at the time of such examination. 

3. For this purpose the head of each office or Division should specially consider in 
the case of every third vacancy which occurs whether or not such vacancy should, 
having regard to the communal composition of the clerical staff of the office, go to a 
memher of a community which is not- adequately represented. If the decisi^^n is m the 
affirmative, a candidate of such a community, if available and properly qualified, should 
be appointed to the vacancy, the claims of the various communities available for 
service being borne in mind. If the decision is m the negative the vacancy should go 
to the candidate with the best claim to it, having regard to all the circumstances of 
the case, not necessarily to a member of the best represented community, ^ch recruit- 
ment should of course be made through the prescribed channel where such has been 
laid down. 

4 These orders refer to fresii recruitment only and not lo Departmental promdtiona 
which will continue to be regulated bv merit 

5. In order to ensure that these orders are understood and earned out. Heads of 
Circles wdll pU\.mi .send to the Director-General yearly us soon as pos.sible after Ist 
July a statement showing separately the <x)nip<>sition of the clerical establishment 
each divisional unit in his charge and existing on 1st July. 

6. If any Head of a Code has an> doubt al)oul the interprctnl urn of this ^ ’•der, 
he should refer the matter to this office without delay 


T have the honour to be, 
Sm, 

Your most obedient servant, 

^ * 

{Sd.4 G. .V. BEWOOR, 

* Deputy Direetof-Oenefal 
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JPboyincial Shajre of the Income-Ta?: on Companies opEiUTpro in |Uhab 
AND Orissa, but registered elsewhere. 

282. Khan Bahadur Saifaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have the Government 
of India receiied a further representation frpm the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa regarding “Provincial share of the income-tax on companies 
operating in Bihar and Orissa but registered elsewhere “ [vide starred 
question No. 169 (a) and its reply in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly 
on the 24th August, 1927] ? 

(b) If so, will they please state the steps they have taken? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The answer is in the negative. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Statement PUBLISHED in the Statesman of December 6th, 1927, under 

THE Heading “ New Railway Line opened by Punjab Governor 

28B. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is the statement pu(^ 
lished in the issue of the Statesman of December 6th, 1927, page 12, 
under the heading “New Railway Line opened by Punjab Governor" cor- 
rect ? 

(b) If so, will Government please state the total cop' of this n6wly 
opened railway branoa? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) Approximately Rs. 14,80,000. 

Representation from the East African Indian National Congress 

REGARDING THE SEGREGATION OF INDIAN RESIDENTS OF MOMBASSA, 

284. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
considered the matter in connection with the representation received by 
them from the East African Indian National Congress, on the 8th August 
[vide Government reply to starred question No. 188 (c) in the meeting of 
the Legiolative Assembly cn the 24th August, 1927] ? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House ? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes 

(b) I would invite the Honourable Member's attention to the answer 
given by the Hon^wable the Colonial Secretary, Kenya, to the question 
asked on* this subject by tlic Honourable Mr. J. B. Pandya in the Kenya 
Legislative Council on the 15th September, 1927. For the convenience of 
the Honourable Member a copy of the full text of the question and 
answer has been placed in the Library of the House. The Government of 
India have from the outset urged that, whatever the legal view may he, 
the prm"*iple oi' noi^segregntion a.ffirmed in the White Paper of 1923 should 
be observed as far as possible, and they are still in communication with the 
Secretary of State fo^ India on the subject. 

Number of Passengers, Class by Class, detected travelling 
without Tickets. 

285. Khan Bahidur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government repiy to starred question No. 205 in the meeting ‘)f the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 24th August, 1927, will Government please* 
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state if they have obtained the information regarding the number of pas- 
sengers, class by class, detected travelling witJiout tickets r 

(h) If so, will they please lay i^ on the table? 

Mr, A, A. L. Parsons: («) Yes 

(b) I have had a copy of the letter containing the infoneation sent 
to the Honourable IMember 

Total Accidents in Mines. 

280 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Is the statianent publish- 
ed in the Stainsman ^ datijd tin' 7th Di'cember, 1027, pa<.e 8, under the 
heading “Indian Mines’' “in connection with the Annual Jieport of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines”, correct? 

(b) If so, will noverninent please give reasons for such .i l.u’-' i number 
of fatal ac(‘idents, namelv , 108, as shown in the ref)ort? 

^ (r) Whul was the average number of fatal accademts duneg (}u? three 
years pn'vjous to tlie passing of the Indian Mines Ad 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: {n] 'ilu.' stuteuienr relates 
to th(‘ Annual Rt^port of tin* Chef In-jiodfjr of Mines < n tlie working of 
the Indian Mii ^ Act during the ve<<r 1020 ainl not during the \(*ar 1025 
as report t'd and gtan'rally eorria-t ♦ 

(b) Tin' Hoi'onrable Member i’ef< rod to soda.n III of tin* Amnml 
R(‘port m questr-n, copies of whidi are a\ai'ed>]e m the Library of the 
House. 

(r) 225 

Ceylon Iauot r Ordinvxck. 

287 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussalr* Khan: {(n, L the statement pub- 
lished in the Statesman , dated tin 7th DLCembf r RLM, 8 under 

the heading ‘‘Indians m Ceslon. Lai>onr Ordinance <jnesti<vn !)>(iri.hi up”, 
correct 

(b) If sO, will (loverumenl please inquire if l)ie Ctnl<»n J,eg)^l 'live (‘oun- 
eil have arrived at anv decision in the matter regarding tlw question of 
Tiahour Ordinance, as ri*ft*rrcd tn liv Mr .1 Oritliths m the House (f Com 
mons ? 

(c) Will Oovernment please state what advice liny have iivrn in this 
connection, as stated by ^fnjor Ormsby-Clorc, in the House i i Commons, 
and will they please lay it on the table 

Mr, a. S. Bajpai: Tt will b<' convenient if I reply to the questan as a 
whole. The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the answer given 
by the Under t^ecretarv of Stale for the Colonies, which is sununarised in 
the same issue of the Statesman newspaper. The Ordinance seeks to give 
effect to a settlement arrived at hetween the (lovemments of India tvod 
Ceylon, the. teiTus of w'hich were announced in the press communique 
issued on the 29th Septi'inber, 1926, and is calculated to improve, not to 
depress, the economic condition of Indian estate labourers in Ceylon, 

POTtrtAttiaTKG THE XJsE OF COAL AS A DOMESTIC »FtteL, 

288. XhMi Ba}iadur S$rtara« Hussain Khan: (d) Wdl Government 
s^W'if they have considered the scheme for popularising the use 
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of coal as a domestic fuel, as suggested in their representuUor by the 
Mining Federation of Calcutta (vide Government reply to starred question 
No. 216 pul in the Legi?lative Assembly on the 24th August, J027)? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House'! 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The proposal is still under consi- 
deration. 

Retirement of Postmen and Inferior Postal Servants from tub 
Bombay General Post Office, etc. 

289. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleased to state the num- 
ber of postmen and men in inferior service fr m the Bombay General Post 
Office and its town sub-offices, who retired during the year 1926-27 and 
also the number of those who died during the same period after having 
served there for 20 years or more? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: 14 postnun and 2 men in inferior service serving^Vi 
the Bonibav General Post Oflu’c and its town sub-offices retired during 
1926-27 

During the same period, 6 postmen and 1 man in inferior service died 
after serving 20 years or more. 

Provision of Escorts for Postmen of the Town Sub-Offices in Bombay. 

290 Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that since the issue of Government 
orders regarding ‘escorts’ as stated in reply to question No, 530 put on 
the 29th August, 1927, in the last Session of the Lc'gislative Assembly, 
postmen in some of the town sub-offices in Bombay have been guven money 
order payment in excess of the prescribed limit without providing escorts? 
It so, are Government jireparcd to issue orders to stop such practice 
and provide escorts as required by Post Office Manual Rules? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Yes, in three town siib-oiffiees of l^ombay. The 
practice has been discontinued. 

Delivery of Insured Articles by Postmen in Bombay. 

291 Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that in some of the town sub-offices 
in Bombay, postmen are given for delivery insured articles the aggregate 
value of which greatly exceeds Rs. 500 in spite of the fact that rule 438 
of the Post Office Manual, Vol. I, forbids such practice? 

Mr. H, A. Sams: The practice, which was in vogue in one or two offices 
only, ha-s already been stopped by the .sanction of additional staff, 

I would, however, like to draw the attention of the Honourable Member 
to th^ note below rule 396 of the Post Office Manual, Volume I, of which 
it would appear he has a copy. 

Appointment of Postal Packers to Vacancies in the Postmen’s Line 

IN Bombay. 

292. Mr. N. M« Joshi: Is it a fact that Government have issued orders 
to give preference to packers in the Posc Office who are otherwise qualified 
for filling up Vacancies in the postmen's line? If so, will Government be 
pleased to state how many packers have since been appbifiled ib luhh 
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vacancies and how itiHny vacaiicies have been filled up fnmi outsiders in 
the Bomba) General Post Office and its town sub-idficos*^ 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The answer to the first part ol the (piestion is in llv 
aifiri native Informal n n asked for in the second part of the question is 
c()il('Ctod and will be siqiplied to xihe Honourable Member in due 

course 

Housk-Rent Allowances of Mail Peons. Packers and Villace Postmen 
AT ViRLK-PaRLE, AnDHERT, ET('. 

29B Mr. N. M. JOShi: Is it h fact that mail peons, packers and viliage 
})Ostmen ol tlu' Thana Post OlTu'e are (laid Rs 1-8-0 ]>er month as house 
rent wink' th(‘ sam^ classes of employees at Virle-Parie. Andheri etc , in 
the viemil) ot Boinhav an* paid Rs 4 per month a< hmise-ront If so, 
will Government he pleased to state the reasons for this dilTerenee and 
ivl^her house uccoinmodiilion is not a^ dear at Thana as at oilier sta- 
tions in the vicinitv of Bomba\ ? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: Villa^-e postmen of the Thana 1 < r>t Office are paid 
house' n'lil aMowanei's at IR 1-8-P jaT monfh, \vhi]<' mail peons and piickers 
of that (xffice get >nly Pe J-O-O per month. The adenuacy of these rates 
■of hous(‘ rt'iit allowance is under inveslii/atuAi with a mcav to their reviBion 
should this he ]ustified by tacts. 

Time Tests for Postmen. 

201. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will Government be pleaded to state whether 
ari\ fiuK'-iest is applied for fixing the amount of w<trk to l)e (kme by each 
postman? If so, will Governuu'iit he pleaseai to state what things are 
taken into consideration la-fore fixing such time-test? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Tlie Honourable Members 
attention is invited to the reply given bv me to the first part of his question 
No. 41)d on the 18th PVhriicrv 1927. The latter part of his question does 
not arise. 


Provision of Stationery to Postmen. 

295 Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that no stationery is provided to 
the postmen wdiich is required bv them for the discharge of their dutie.^ 
in the Post Office as well as for the delivery w^ork outside the Post Office? 
If so, why not? 

Mr. H. A. Sai«5i: The answer to the first part is in the negative. Orders 
have already been issued to provide necessary stationery to postmen. The 
second part rf the question does not arise. 


Introduction of the Scheme of Cheap Sortino in Post Offices. 

296. Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it a fact that in the last year's discussion 
in the Standin*^' Finance Committee on the Post Office Demands the 
Government declared their intention of introducing tfieir scheme of 
cheap sorting as recommended by the Ryan Committee, and if so, have 
'Government issued any orders in that respect? If not, will Government 
1>e 'pleased to state when the orders are likelv to be issued? 

s 2 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes. Orders have not 
been issucvl \el nor can il be staled definitely when they will be issued. 

Anticipated Savings in the Budget fob the Printing and Stationery 
Department, etc. 

297. Mr. S. 0. Mitra (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge of 
the Industries and Labour Doparirnent be pleased to state: 

(i) the expected amount of savings from the Printing and Stationery 

Budget for 1928-29 on account of the transfer of the Stamp 
Department to Nasik in ^larch, 1928, from the administra- 
tion of the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 

(ii) the number of gazetted olficers reduced in the Central Station- 

ery and Stamp Othce on account of tlie transits t)f the Stamp 
Department, 

(iiij the number of clerks of different grades reduced on accoun|(ioi 
such transfer, and 

(iv) the pcrco'utagc of work of the Stamp Department done by the 
Deputy (’ontroller and the Assistant Controller of the Clentral 
Stationery and Stamp Olfice during 1925 and 1927? 

(b) Will the Honourable Member be pleaded to state whether he 
entertains any proposal fc»r the appointment of an additional gazetted 
ofheer in the Central Stationery and Stamp Otlice ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: {ft) (i) Ni), as charges on 
account of the (^nitral Stamp Depot are recorded under the head 
“Stamps”. 

(ii) One. 

(hi) 4 assistants, 9 clerks grade I, 19 clerks grade II, 8 junior clerks. 

(iv) The Deputy C( ntroller was responsible for the conduct of the work 
relating to the Stamp Idranch and the Assistant (’ontroller worked under 
his orders and was m immediate charge of that Branch, 

(b) The matter is under consideration 

Dismissals, Degradations and Stoppage of Increments of Per.sons 
IN THE Office of the Controller of Printing, Stationery and 
‘ Stamps. 

' 298. Mr. S. 0. Mitra (rr) Will the Honourable Member in chaise of 
the ‘Industries and Labour Department be pleased to put up a statement 
. showing : 

(i) the names and educational qualifications and past services, il 

any, of the. persona appointed by Mr. F D Ascoli, M.A., 
I.C.S., as the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 

(ii) the names and educational qualifications and past services, if 

any, of the persons selected by him but appointed in that 
Department after his retirement on proportionate pension, 

(iii) the names of those persons mentioned in (i) and (ii) above who 

wore placed in the (a) Press (b) Forms (c) Stationery (df) 
Stamp and (e) Publication DepaHmentf* and 

(iv) the names of those persons mentioned in fiii) above, (a) who 

were dismissed or degraded, (b) whose increments to their 
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salary were stopped for any period during 1926 and 1927 and 
(c) whose increments to their salary were stopped during 
1926 and l^f27 in spite of g’ od recommendations from the 
Head Assistants of diftercni Branches under whom they 
directly work, slating in each case the reasons tor such dis- 
missal, degradations and stoppage of increments? 

{b) Will the Honourahle Member be pleased to state in which offices 
of the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps mentioned in (iii) 
above the percentage of dismissals, degradation and stoppage of increments 
is the highest and to make an enquiry into the reason thereof? 

The Honcurablo Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: Covernment regret that 
they cannot undertake to collect all the information asked for m this ques- 
tion, tis it would involve an amount ot time and trouhic disproportionate 
to the result 

A^e<jkd Mlsmanaoement of the BE>r<;AL and North Western RvfLWAyi 

299. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraa Hussain KLhan: (u) Has the attention 
of (iov^ernment Peen drawn to the letter published in tiu Sear^'h Light 
of 11th iJecember, 1927, page 9, under the lieading ‘‘Misinaiiagementh 
of Bengal niul North Wentern Railway*^ 

(b) If so, wall Government please state, if the statements made in 
the lettcT arc correct? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I have tv i seen the letter referred to 

Safeouardiko of the Health and Lives of Po.'^tal Emplovkes. 

^(K) Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Go\ eminent 
please stale the purf»orfc «>f the orders is'iUcd \>\ llie Director General of 
Posts and Telcgra’phs for ihe purpose of safeguarding tlip heallh and livCxS 
of postal cmployi'cs [luV/r Government reply to part {h) of the starred 
question No. 450 on tlie 25th August, 1927] ? 

(h) Will Ooverniiumt please state if the orders issued h> the Diicctor 
General of Posts and Telegraphs chietlv deal witli medical relief to the 
postal (UYijihnees or sanitary measures relating to unhealth\ loealitii's? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: oO and ih). The order* 

issued by the Oireetor-< Jeneral prescribed that an offic'al should not ordL 
narihj be requinal to serve in .i frontier station for more than tw<> \eat;^ 
or in H notoriously unhealthy place 5 r more than a year nt a time and that 
after having one<* ser\>*d for the preserihed periods, lie sbcnild not tinfivnrthj 
be posted again tp ^'Ueh on offiee against his w^ill. 

Free Quarters for Clerks of the (h^iALUR Post Office. ^ 

‘801. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to Gov- 
ernment reply “The matter is under eonsiderntion, “ co part (g) of the 
unstarred question No. 460 on the 2,jtb .August. 1927, wall Government 
please state if thev have arrived at nnv decision wn'th regard to free quarters 
[for the clerks of the Gndalur Post Office? 

t{b) If 80, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. H. A, Sams: («) The matter hasiaeen debided by the Director 
General. 
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{b) The Director General did not consider that there was any justifica- 
tion for the ^rant of rent free quarters to the clerks of the Gudalur Post 
Office. 

Institution of a Fines Fund in the Indian Postal and Telegraph 

Department. 

302 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khau: (a) With reference to 
Government reply “The matter is under consideration” to part (c) of the 
imstarred question No. 464 on the 25th August, 1927, will Goveniment 
please state if they have considered the matter regarding the question of 
instituting a Fines Fund as in some Eailway Companies? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: The attention of the 
Honourable Member is drawn to the reply given on the 1st February, 1928, 
to .Mr. N. M. Joshi’s starrc’d question No 30. 

Haj Pilgrims who returned to India after the Haj in the Years 
1924, 1925 AND 1926, respectively. 

303. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
been supplied with the information as asked for b.v them from the Local 
Governments concerned regarding Haj Pilgrims who returned to India 
after the Haj in the \ears 1924,. 1025, 1026, reapectivciv [vide Government 
reply to starred question No 515 (a) on the 20th August 1027]? 

(b) If so, will they please lay the information on the table? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (^f) <and (b). A statomenl showing the number of 
pilgrims that went to the Hedjaz and the number that returned in the 
years 1924. 1025 and 1926, has been placed in the Librarv . 

Training of Marine Wirele.ss Operator.s of the Government Wire- 
less Training Establlshm ent in Calcutta. 

304. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government 
arranged to give t’^aining to marine wireless operators at the Government 
Wireless draining Establishment in Calcutta (vide starred question No, 587 
on the 30th August, 1927) ? 

(b) Will they please state what the arrangements are? 

(o) If the arrangements have not been made, will Government please 
state by what time the arrangements are expected to be completed? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: {,</) Yes, as a temporary measure. 

(b) A class will be held in Calcutta under a Divisional Engineer, Wire- 
less, assisted by an Upper Subordinate of the Wireless Branch. The 
necessary facilities have been provided to give a 6 months' course of 
training in Marine Wireless Telegraphy to a limited number of students to 
enable .hem to qualify for the 2nd Class Certificate of Competency of the 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. It is possible that the students 
will be able to pass the examination for the 1st Class Certificate of Com- 
petency at the end of a 6 months’ course, but, if not, additional instruc- 
tion can be provided. 

(c) By the 15th Mar(‘h 1028, 
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Geievanobs of Branch Postmasters. 

B05. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Have Government been 
supplied with the information called for in connection with the grievances 
of Branch Postmasters {vide Government reply to starred question No. 
529 on the 29th August, 1927) ? 

(6) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (.a) The Director-General has been supplied with 
the information. 

(6) A copy of the letter issued by the Director-General to the Honour- 
able Mr. Jayakar is being supplied to the Honourable Member 

Discontent among Senior Officials in the Postal Department. 

306. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to Gov- 
er^nent reply “The question is under consideration”, to part (6) of the 
stiirred question No. 1581 on the 30th August, 1027, will Government please 
state if they have considered the matter referrf'd to above? 

(5) If so, will they please comnumicHte the result to the House? 

The Honourabid Sir Bhup^ndxa Hath Mltra: (a) IbjevumabK the ques- 
tion retVrred lu Is No. 58i, hot 1581, asked b\ 51}' BhnlKiuba Ghandui Rco 
on 30th August, 1027 3'he <|uestion is si ill under eunsiderata n ol Govern- 
ment, 

(b) The result will be eonuniiuicated to tla^ ib)n( airablt' M(‘mber in due 
eoiirse. 

Total Amoi^nt .spent by the Great Indian Peninstta Railway on 
Advertisements in the Tnited Kingdom. 

307 Khaa Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Ha\e (joverninent 
made iiujinries regarding tbe anujimt '•piuit b\ tiu' (ii\a( Indian 

Peninsula Pailwa\ on adverti'^enienls m the rniled Kingahan since J..*:uary 
last (vide Government la^plv to starred (]nestion No 519 on the 29th 
August, 1027)? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate tbe re.sult of the enquiry to 
to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Of) and {b} Tin* l]'>n'an'able Member was in- 
formed that I3(t0 b.ul been spent 

Gain derived by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway since the 
Introduo'/ton of a Publicity Department on that Ratlway. 

I 

308. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan:((/) Will (mvernment 
please state the names of all the State Rrtihva;\s wbieb have introduced the* 
sysU'm of a General Publicity Department ? 

(b) Will Government please state tin approximate gmin obtained hv the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway since tbe introduction of tbe system of a 
Publicity DeparGntmt as duly compared wdtb the approximate income 
before this system came into being? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: and (h) All tlu‘ four 8(rfe-man.aged Railways 

have Publicity Departments It is impf ssible tt) compute in exact terms 
of monev what increase in enrnines has re‘^ulted from their creation. 
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Altekations in the WatbbWays of the North WesterSn, East Indian 
^ AND Eastern Benqad Raidways, ,, 

B09. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraa Hussain Khan : (a) Have Government made 
inquiries regarding large alterations being made in the waterways of the 
North Western Bailway, the East Indian Railway, and the Eaetern Bengal 
Railw’ay during the last five years [vid'*' Government reply to part (b) of 
the starred question No. 559 on the 29th August, 1927]? 

(6) If so, will they please communicate the result of the enquiries to the 
House ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (r?) and {b). Tlie following additions have been 
made during the last five }oars to the waterwa\s under the Railways 
mentioned : 

North Western Railway ... . 1,882 feet. 

F]ast Indian Railway ... 8,74*2 k'ct 

Eastern Bengal Railway ... ... 1,581 feel 

Report of the Royal Commission on Acsriculture. 

310. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: {a) Has the attention of 
the Government been drawn to the report published in the Hindu fit an 
Times of P'ebruar}' 28rd, 1928, page 7, under the heading “India in Par- 
liament” ? 

(h) If so, will they please slate, if the statement made in the first para- 
graph of the report is correct? 

(r) If correct, will they please state the time by which the Report of 
the Royfd Commission on Agriculture is expected to be submitted? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (/>). Yes. 

(cVlt is expected that the report of the R< yal Commission will be 
ready by about the end of April. 

Pay and Duties of Extra -Departmental Agents in the Postal 
Department in Bengai.. 

311. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: {a) Will the Government be pleased to state what 
the scale of pay is of the extra-departmental agents in the Postal De- 
parrryient in Bengal ? Is it the same in other Provinces? 

(5) Is it a fact that the extra -departmental agents have to perform all 
the fnncTions of a postmaster, such as Registration, Pamel work, V. P. 
work, Insurance, Savings Banks, Money Orders and (hdivery of telegrams, 
v.to. ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the extrn-depnrtmental agents arc not allow^ed uny 
leave or holidays? 

{d) Is it true that their salarv includes the expenses for repair of the 
poet ofTce and contingencies including ink, paper, lae, oil, lamp and gum, 
etc.? 

(e) Is it true that, the extra-departmental agents are not entitled to any 
pensions or l^enefits from Provident Funds, Postal Co-operative and Postal 
Tnsuram e 
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(/) Is it true that they have no claims for permanency o! office an<^ 
that when thoir office is transferred into a departmental one their ser- 
vices are very often dispensed witli? ' 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Extra -departmental agents do not receive ‘'pay ’’ 
in tile technical sense of that term from the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
De})artment 'rhti\ receiv<‘ certain allowances for doing post office work 
during their leisure hours or in addition to tlieir other occupations in places 
where ilu* volume of husiness dt cs not justify the employment of wHoK* 
time dt'parf mental offici;«ls Tlie allowances given to extra-departmental 
ag(*nts in fleiiga) varv from IN r» to Its 20 Th(‘ reply to the latter part 
of tlh' (pie.stton is in the negative. 

(M Extra-departmental agents nun have to ja rfonn all the functions 
of a regular pc stmaslcr though ij) pra<*tice tlun are seldom, if calUat 

upon to do so as the public demand in the loealitv concerni^d for certain 
j^uiilities, c r/., Ih O Savings Ihink, and the V P P system, is insuffi* 
‘Sent to warrant the grant of such facilities 

(c) As they are. parl-tim(‘ i*mplo\eox of th<‘ (h partment, they are not 
entitled to bnive with alb wanees. l>ut the\ are not rtapiinMl t(» work on 
Post Office loliciass 

{(]) When t.vtra-(bpartmcnta1 agimts ]>rovi<le tin* act'ommorlation f<»r 
the t)OSt office tluw an- expect<’d to k(H‘p it in n-pair With regard to con- 
tingencie'-., tile atti'iition (i tb,. Huieairabb* Mtauber k invited to the reply 
given r>n August, Pr27 to Mr Uhalamdra (^handra Po\ *s starred 

ftuesllon No oHd m l/egisiat ivi- \sseuihly 

(r) As ext ra-depart numtiil agents are not whole-rime employees, thi-v 
are not entith*d to any jamsion or to the benefits . f a rioveniment Pro- 
vident Fund or to participat u»n in the benefits of Postal Oo-t)perative 
Socie^ties \\ith regard tri Eifo Insurai^'e flu- attemts n of the FTc)noiirahle 
Member is invited to the rejdv giwm (n\ 80th August, 1027, to Mr 
PhabcMidra ( bandra Po\ s '^larrof! <tle''^tlon No 5f^2 in the TjCgislative 
Assembly. 

(/) Yes 

Defalcations fioMMiTTEi) ii\ Extrx nEr\RTMKNTAf Aiiknis ix the 
Postal Der^htmext ix Penoat,. etc . 

812. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will the fboerement la* pleasi'd to staO* tlu* 
ninuher • f didabaitiou t*ase'- ba* which extra-departmental agemts in»the 
Postal Department in Bengal have Im^^ii proseoiifed within the tinve 
years, and w dl tie- tb>\ernment bi‘ idea'-^ed t<» ^taU'' the ri asi>ns* such 
-cases? , 

(h) Mill the (nivernincnt be pieas<*d to strde the nnmb<;r of the extra- 
departirientiil agents wlio have resigned their services, and hou^ main have 
been dismissed within the last three xeaiTt'^ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra^ Hath Mitra: {',) Extra-departmental 
agents in Ben«jrnl were prosecuted for ilef,dcati*an in 1.8 cases (iuring the 
last three years The reasons bu’ the corn misv; ion of the offences are not 
Imown • 

fid aovemm-^nt do not possess the infonnation nor do they propose to 
call for it, ns its collection wdll invdve tht* expenditure of time and monev 
incommensurate with the advantage to be gained therefrom. 
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* , Thb Chaesadda-Swabi Railway. 

813. Khan Bahadur Carlarai Huaaain Khan: (a) Will Govevnment 
please state if the report on the survey has been completed in October, 
19^7, in connection with the Charsa^a-Swabi Railway, (vide Govern- 
ment reply to my starred question 636 on the 30th August, 1927)? 

(b) If so, with what result? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (5). The field work of the survey has 
been completed, but the report and estimates have not yet been received 
from the Agent, North Western Railway. 

Service Conditions and Emoluments of Telephone Operators 

EMPLOYED in THE INDIAN POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

814. Ehan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan; Will Government please 
obtain the information from the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs 
in the matter of service conditions and emoluments of telephone operator^* 
serving under the Department of Posts and Telegraphs, (vide Government 
reply to unstarred question 76 on the 80th August, 1927)? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendia Nath Mitra: A revision <f the scales 
of pay of telephone operators has been decided upon. The other ser- 
vice condit'ons of telephone operators are under examination by the 
Director General. 


Quarters for Postmasters, etc, 

315. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government reply “ The matter is under consideration " to unstarred 
question 77 on the BOth August, 1927, will Government please state if 
they have arrived al any decision in the matter of quarters for Post- 
masters? 

(6) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

(c) If not, b\ what time are they likelv to come to a decision?' 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra; (u) Yes. 

(h) Tlie Director-General has already decided that the Postmaster 
will occujiy the quarters. 

(c) Does not iirise, 

DEFLoTr. AT Baidyanath Dham Station on the East Indian Railway. 

816. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan; (a) Arc Government 
wulin" to obtain tin- infonnation from the Agent, East Inman Railway, 
if he has decided anything on the point of remedying the defects at 
Baidvanath Dham station on the East Indian Railway (vide reply by 
Government to starrevl question 653 on the Blst August, 1927)? 

(5) If ro, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons; (a) and (h). The Agent, East Indian Railway, 
states that 'plans iiwe been approved for providing high level platforms 
and waiting rooius for male and female passengers, and it is also pro- 
posed to fit the well with a pump and provide an additional well. The 
work will be completed shortly. 
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Provision of a Proper Rbfrsshkent Room at Mebrih; Cantonment 
Station on the North Western Railway. 

, j 

817. Klian B«hadur Sarftrax HiiMain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please obtain the information from the Agent, North Western Railway, if 
he has arrived at anv decision in the matter of providing a proper refresh- 
ment room at Meerut Cantonment station {vide Government reply to 
starred question 680 on the Slat August, 1927)? 

(ft) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: Matters of lr»cal importance of this nature 
must be left to the decision of Agents and the Government are not pre- 
pared to call for information on the subject 


Removal or Racial Discrimination.^ at Meerut Cantonment Station 
ON THE North Western Railway. 

818 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
ulease obtain the information from the Agent, North-Western Railway, if 
he has taken an\ action with regard to the removal of discriminations at 
Meerut Cantonr'u*nt station (tude Government roplv to staiTod question 81 
on 81st August, 1927)'^ 

(ft) If so, will tliev please communicate the result to tlie House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parscns: The Agent of the North Wo'^tern Railway has 
intimated that there are no benches marked “for Europeans only” at 
Meerut Cantonment station 

Draft Berar Land Kevenue Law. 

819. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (<<) Will Government 
please stale if Ihev hava* arrived at any decision on the draft Berar Land 
Revenue T^aw pass(‘d h^ the Berar Legislative Committee on 1st Decern 
her. 1925? 

(ft) Tf .‘^o, will tliev please communicate th(' result To the House? 

Sir Denys Bray: (a) No. Sir 

(ft) Does not arise. 


Increased Travelling Allowance to Inspectors of Post Off/ces. 

820. Khai BJiadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (r/) With reference to 
Government reply “ The matter is under consideration of Government ” 
to starred question 005 (ft) on the 80th August, 1927, will* Government 
please state if they have arrived at any decision regarding the question of 
sanctioning the increase of travelling allowance to ^Inspectors of Post 
Offices? 

» 

(b) If not, V\y what time are they expected to come to a decision? 

Iha Honourable Sir Bhupendra Natb mtia; (a)* No > 

» 

(ft) It cannot oe stated definitely by •tvbat time a decision will he 
arrived at. 
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Provision of Accommodation fob Postmen and Lower Grade Staff 
OF Post Offices. 

321. Khaa Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With relenence to 
m;;^ starred question 586 on the 80th August,' 1927, will Government please 
state if thqv have arrived at any decision .regarding the. provision of 
accomiiKxlation for postmen and lower grade staff, etc.? 

(b) If so, will tliov please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) The matter is still 
’under consideration. ^ , 

(b) Does not ar-s^. 

Pay, Pensions and Promotions of the Members or the India Unat- 
tached List. 

322. Khaii Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference t^ 
‘Government reply “ 'Phe matter is still under consideration of the Secri^ 
tary of State ” to m\ starred question 662 on the Slst August, 1927, will 
Government please s‘ate if the matter has been decided by the Secretary 
of State? 

(b) If so, what is his decision? 

Mr. O. M. Young: A time scale of promotion and revised rates of 
pay have been sanctioned for the India Unattached List. Details will 
be found m Army Instructions (India) Nos 280-B , and 287 -B., of 1027. 

Continuance of the Present Practice of taking Taboots over the 
Sangham Bridge on Welleslley Road, Poona. 

828. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (u) Will Government 
please state if the Government of Bombay has arrived at any decision 
with regard to the continuance of the present practice of taking taboots 
over thi* Sangham Bridge on Welleslley Road, Poona, which subject was 
under the consideration of the Bombay Government, (vide Government 
reply to starred question 668 on the Slst August, 1927)? 

(/)) If so, will tlie\ please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. A. A, L, Parsons: I am making enquiries and will communicate 
the restilt to the Honourable Member. 

Third Class Fares from Ambala Cantonment to Ambala City and 
Dhulkot, respectively. 

324 ^. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Is it a fact that the railway fare for third 
cLss from Ambala Cantonment to Ambala City is one anna only whereas the 
fare from Ambala Cantonment to Dhnlkot is three annag although the 
distance in both cases is 5 miles only? If the answer be in the affirmative, 
w’ill the Government be plf^ased to sta^e the reason for the difference? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The reply to the first part of 'he question is 
in the affirmative. The mileage rates .>n thO' Ainbala*Kalka sQct^n, 
part of which is heavily graded, and on which Dhulkot station lies, are 
higher than the North' Western Railway generally and this is the reason 
"for the difference. 
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Amendment of DevolutioIt Rflb 15. 

325. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hiissain Khan: With reference to Govern- 
rnent reply “ The auestion is still under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment oi India " to parts (b) and of the starred question 756 on the Ist 
September, 1927, Hill Government please state if they have undertaken the 
amendment ol Devolution Rule 15 for removing the grievances of Bengal 
and Bombay about its defective working? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The matter was eonsKlered by 
the Government of India in consultation with tin* financial representa- 
tives of the Provincial' (rovernrnonts in NV>vcmber last, and as a result 
of the opinions then expressed, it has been decided tliat it i*' undesir- 
able that action in the direct, on suggested should he taken pending the 
examination ^\hicll will presumably la made by tlu* Statutory 
Commission. 

^Amount of Sea Skrvke reqi ired of Camuoatks appointed to the 
Benoal Service from Knoland \ni> India. 

326 Khai Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (</) With reference to 
Go\('nmicnt reply ‘'Government lias imdia* coii'-ideration the amendment 
of the rules <o as b. placi' cadets from the Dufferm *’ which will shortly 
he ready us a training shi)) in Bombay . on the satne hjoting in respect of 
sea service as cadets from the “Conway ” or “ Worcester [to part 
(c) of the starred question 793. on the 2nd Repfember. 1927’], will 
Government please state if the amendment of the rulec; Ims been con- 
sidered ? 

(h) Tf so, wdll they please communicate the result to the House ? 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Rainy, {a) and (b) Tlie Government of 
Bengal have been consulted in regard to tlie matter and the question is 
still under consideration. 

Statement ix the StatE6MAX of Dicembkk :21st, ]0;27, rvouf thp: 

HEADING Punjab Railways.” 

327 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is the statement 
published in the issue of the Stafesftinti, December 21 si, 1927, page 8, 
under the heading “ Punjab Railw'ay “ correct? 

(b) If so, wdll Government please state w'hat is the total estimated cost 
of the opening of the branch line? 

Mr. A, A.^. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(ft) Rs. lakhs. 


Gmevancbs of the European Guards of the North Western Railway 
STATIONS^ a^ Rawalpindi. 

328, Khan Bahadur Sarlaras Hussain Khan: («) Will Government 
please inquire if the Agent, Njrth--Wg8tem Railway, has .considered the 
matter ^ regarding the ^evances of tixe Europeem guards of the North 
Western . R^lw»y stationed at Rawalpindi, (vide Government reply to 
siRireii question ^7 oh the 2Dd September, 1927)? 
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(6) If so, will they plea^?i communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Governmert regret that they are not prepared 
to make the suggested en<iuiry. The matter is within the Agent’s 
competence. 


Opening of Primary Schools for Muslims in Ajmer Merwara. 

329. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (^) Will Government 
please inquire if the new schools in connection with the five years’ pro- 
gramme of educational expansion have been opened for which provision 
has been made [vide Government reply to part (h) of the starred question 
849 on the 5th September, 1927 | ^ 

(b) If not, by what time are they expected to be opened? 

Mr. Q*. S. Ba]pal: (a) It has been ascertained that all the now sclyojs 
which it was proposed to open in 1927-28 in connection with the . e 
years’ programme of educational expansion in Ajmer- Merwara ha\e been 
opened. 

(1) Does not arise. 

Stoppage of the Recruitment of Hindus to the Ministerial or 
Technical Establishment of the Forest Research Institute 
at Dehra Dun. 

330. Khai Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: With reference to Gov- 
ernment reply Instructions are being issued to withdraw the order ” 
to part (c) of the starred question 1088 on the 19th September, 1927, 
will Government please inquire If the orders have been withdrawn by 
Mr. C. G. Trerar, acting for the President in conformity with the instruc- 
tions by the Government of India? 

Mr. a. S. Ba]pai: The order has been withdrawn. 


Report of the Officer appointed to enquire into the Clerical Estab- 
lishment of Army Headquarters. 

331. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have received the report of the officer who is inquiring 
into the clerical establishment of Army jgfeadquarters, as referred to in 
Government reply to starred question '925 on the 13th September, 1927? 

(b) If so, will they please lay the report on the table? 

Mr. G. M, Young: (rt) and (b’j. The report has not yet been 
received. 


Grant of House Rent Allowances to Postal Officials in certain 
Places in the Madras Presidency. 

332. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Ho/litein 1Qia&: (a) Are Government 
billing to obtain the ipfotttiation from the Oirefetor Ger'etal of Posts idld 
'Telegraphs, if he’ has tndde an into the ihhtter anA ^tether sditiWe 
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action has been taken as referred to in Government reply to unstarred 
•question 102 on the 6th September, 1927? 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (aj An enquiry has been 
made by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, and ilie facts eli- 
cited are under examination, 

(b) Tile Director-General will formulate and submit proposals on the 
subject to the Government of India as soon as possible 


Revised Pensions for the Indian Medical Department. 

333. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please slate if lliey have received the final orders of the Secretary of State 
on the subject of revised pensions for iht* Indian Medical Department as 
r^errej to in Government reply to part (b) of the starred question 959 on 
the 18th September, 1927? 

(b) If so, will they please lav a copv of the orders on the table? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) Yes, !5ir. 

(b) The rc^vise<l scale of retiring pensions for Assistant Surgeons of 
the Indian Medical Dejiartnieut has been jiublished m Army Instruc- 
t on (India) No B -27 of 1928. 


Preservation of the Mosques of the Sharqi Kings at Jaunpore, 

331 Khai Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (</) With reference to 
Government reply “ Yes, the Governmert are inquiring into the matter ”, 
to starred question 1098 on the 19th September, 1927, regarding pre- 
servatiini of the mosques of the Sharqi Kings at Jaunpore, will Govern- 
ment please state if they have made the inquiries into the matter? 

(b) If so, will they please state what action they propose to take for 
the preservation of the mosques as referred to in Maulvi Mohammad 
Yaqub’s question? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpal: (a) Ye^. 

(h) The matter is still under consideration. 

Transfer of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office from Lahore 

to Delhi, 

335. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (n) Will Government 
please state if the Railway Clearing Of&ce lias been transferred from Lahore 
to Delhi? 

(b) If so, what was the total cost of purchase for the accommodation 
of the Railway Clearing Office at Delhi? 

jir. A. A. Ti. (a) Yes. 

(6) I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the reply 
I gave to Haji Abdoola Haroon s starred question No. 81 on the Ist 
February 1928. 



DEATH OF LORD SINHA 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House): Since the 
House last met, India has lost one of her foremost sons in the death of 
l ord Sinha dnd many in this House have lost a friend. I think, Sir, that 
you will agree, and that the House will a^ree, that it is only right that we 
should honour ourselves and his memory by calling to mind the loss that 
India has sustained before we proceed to the business of tlie day. In Lord 
Sinha India has lost one of her foremost representatives in the sphere of 
politics and of Indian life in India and in England and a man who has made 
history in this country by being, 1 think, the first Governor of a Province 
since the commencement of the British regime. He was the first Indian 
Member of the Governor Generals Executive Council. Lord Sinha 
proceeded, from being a Mianber of the Executi\e Council in India, to 
become Under Secretary of State in England and a Peer of the United 
Kingdom. It is a very distinguished career, a career which, I think, ad 
those who will look back on it will feel to mark the epoch in the History 
oi India through which India and Britain have been passing. I hadf jjie 
honour to know Lord Sinha just a little before I came out to India, and 
after I came out I had opportunities to come in touch with him on manv 
occasions, and I think the thiiiL that impressed me mo*^! was that Lord 
Sinha had succeeded successfully in combining a real appreciation of what 
he had learnt of the West and a real understanding of Great Britain with 
complete retention of his character and outlook as an Indian. As such, he 
was able to render remarkable service in interpreting India to Britain T 
am sure. Sir, that you will desire, and that the House will desire to ask 
you on their behalf, to convey to the relatives our sympathy in the sudden 
and grievous loss which they and India have sustained. 

*Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullunder Division : Non-Muhammadan) : I rise to 
associate myself with the remarks that have fallen from the Leader of Uie 
House. In the death of Lord Sinha, India has lost one of her illustrious 
sons. We differed from him in politics, but we never doubled his motives 
or his ability. He was a great lawyer and a groat publieisii and as such 
we ha\e to mourn his loss at this particular juncture. Whatever our 
differences with him.' they are all buried in his death and we can only look 
to his virtues and his ability. He was one of the ablest sons of India in 
modern times. Sir, I associate myself completely with the remarks made 
by the Leader of the House. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): I 
also beg to associate myself with Sir Basil Blackett and Lala Lajpat Rai 
in the sentiments which they have expressed on behalf of Members of this 
H0U6C. There can be no doubt that in Lord Sinha we have lost one of the 
most brilliant intellects, one who has risen to the highest places, at 
one time in the affections of the people, at other times in the confidence of 
the Government. But whatever differences there may be in politics, there 
is not the slightest doubt that every Indian is proud of the fact that Lord 
Sinha vindicated ihe patriotism,, the ability, the character, the integrity, 
the efftcieney and the adaptability of Indian statesmanship and Indian 
administrative skill and made himself a world-known figure. It was given 
to him on behalf of India to conquer some of the. impregnable fo^rtre^s in 
tht United Kiogdom, and whatever our present political complexions ‘may 

t must Jon^Mtate I^ndians on havifijj Lord SmJ^a .as, one of thejtr 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member, i "t - ( 
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greatest representatives, I myself had the honour of a very brief acquain- 
tance with him, I remember talking to him when the Capital was shifted 
from Calcutta to Delhi, and I remember the sentiment he expressed on 
that occasion, to which 1 do not wish to refer at the present moment. Nor 
can r, speaking on behalf of my party, forget the fact that it waj given to 
him even more than to be a Peer of the United Kingdom and a Governor 
of a Province, to fill most worthily at one of the critical stages in our 
strugrle for freedom the Presidentship of the Indian National Congress, It 
was my privilege to work as one of his humble lieutenants in the Congress at 
Bombay. It is therefore my melancholy privilege to associate myself with 
all that has been said of him There can be no doubt that he was one of 
the greatest sons of India. 

"*^111. M. A. Jixmah. (Bombay City Muhammadan Urban) : Whatever 
political parties there may be in this country and whichever party one may 
belong to, it cannot be denied that in the sudden death of Lord Sinha 

ia has lost one of her greatest sons, and I associate myself entirely with 
the* Leader of the House in his expressions of sorrow Sir, I knew Lord 
Smha when I was in the Imperial Legislative Council and he was a mem- 
ber of the Government of India, and ever since then I have come in very 
close contact with him. I can say without fear of contradiction that what- 
ever office he WHS calk d upon to fill he discharged the responsibilities of 
that oflice fearlessly and loyally and with credit to his country Not only 
that, hut I think that however much \\e mav differ from Lord Binha's 
polities it cannot b(' denied that in whatever he did he was actuated by 
honest convictions and principles in which he believed B\ich a man, Sir, is 
ver\ rare, and in his death India has s\iffered a ver^- very Grreal loss indeed. 
Gur sympathies must naturally go out to Lady Binhn and his children whom 
he has left to mourn him, and we feel deeply for them in their great 
bereavement 

* 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce Nominated 
Non-Official)’ Bir. the non-official European group in this House desire to 
asH(>ciat(‘ themselvoH most thoroughly in all that has been ^aid as i kind 
tribute* to the late Lord Sinha. He is mourned to-day throughout India 
and Bntain He was one of India’s greatest sons, and it is nothing short of 
a calamity that lie has been taken away at this particular period of India’s 
history 

The number of high positions wliicli he oeeiipied. as the first of his race 
to do so, is absolutely outstanding in his record His political careci 
stretches over more than one chapter of Indian development and to ^ew 
men has it been given to occupy so many responsible positions. It was 
not only what he was but the distinction wth which he filled those positions 
and the success hy*altained in most of them which strikes the imagination. 

In one's earliest thoughts over the dead, one is concerned perhaps more 
with what he was than what he really did. He was one of Bengal’s finest 
products, a gentleman, able and cultured, honest and sincere, though he 
was not always politically understood as he might have been by everybody. 
But I feci that those very high qualities will be even more appreciated 
and honouj’ed in the future by every school of thought in that India of 
which he was such an adornment. 

Kawab Sir Sahlbaada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province : 
Ntymlnated NomOffidial): On behalf of the Central Muslim party, Sir, 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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I associate myself with the views expressed by the leaders of the other 
parties about the sad loss India has suffered from the death of Lord Sinha. 
His solid and sound views on all important political problems of the day 
are well iJnown all over the country, and India can well be proud of his 
ability and the success with which he carried out his duties in all the high 
offices which he occupied. He was, as has been said, the first Indian 
Governor of a Province, and I am sure he has proved to the world that, 
given the opportunity, he, an Indian, could run a province as successfully 
ns anybody else could do. 

Mr. President: I am sure the House will permit me to associate my- 
self with the great tribute paid by it to that great and brilliant son of 
India, Lord Sinha, who had a very unique and brilliant career. I have 
very little doubt that, when the history of India's struggle for freedom 
comes to be written, Lord Sinha’s name will find in it a prominent/^ d 
honoured place. As desired by this House it shall be my duty to convey (o 
the family of Lord Sinha its sincere regret and condolences. 


BILL PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE LxxID ON THE TABLE. 

Secretary of the Aesembly: Sir, in accordance with Kule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table the Bill further to amend the 
Chittagong Port Act, 1914, for certain purposes, which was passed by the 
•Council of State at its meeting of the 2nd March, 1928. 


THE INDIAN TARIFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation op the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I present the report of the Select Committee on the Bill 
further to amend Lhe Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes. 


GENERAL BUDGET— GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. President: The House will now start the general discussion of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt (Burdwan Division ; Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
Sir, this is the sixth and the last Budget of Sir Basil Bkckett, and when 
T recfdll his memorable words uttered at the time of the presentation of 
his first Budget, I feel that I ought to render unto him the praise which 
he deserves for his genuine desire to bring about financial prosperity and 
thereby to serve the land of his birth. Sir, we know that the constitution 
of the Government of India is such that there is no efficient control over the 
expenditure, and that every Member of the Governor General's Council, 
except the Finance Member, is not only not responsible for financial equili- 
brium but ib directly interested in spending, which overpowers all his 
rappeals for economy hnd reduction. The views expressed in the financial 
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statement are not necessarily his own, and so the observations and criti- 
cisms that we on this side of the House offer will be against the general 
policy and not against the Honourable Member, who, like toe good wife, 
is obliged to say to the Government of India, “ Whither thou goest I shall 
go * Hut I take (jxception to his concduding remarks that this is a budget 
which both Governmeiil and the country can view with pleasure. I 
oxpechal a more frank Ktatolment from the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber, and tho oiiussKjn ot the word “ eountrv v\oiil(l Inue been nearer the 
truth Sir, tlit' neat little speech covering 10 pages ot printed foolscap 
showing a surplus of ororcs iua\ ajipear to the cursory observer to be 
satisfactory , hut to the ctirctul reader who examnns the Demands tor 
(iraiits and tinds tJiat lU'arly on(‘-half of the revenue is devoted to military 
c\}k’uditure it is disquieting, though we have been told that tile Govern- 
ment have given very special oonsidevat ion to the matter during the current 
ywir and tiu‘ figure proposed for next yiar cannot be reduced if India is 
lc*^niake reasonable provision for her defence Sir Malcolm Hailey, as 
F^inance Member of the Guvernimnl of Indi.i is reported to hci\e said in 
September 1921 : 

*‘l ha\e III my Depai tiiieiit iiieii, who, it I vouid aJluw them to do so, w’ould be 
ccipahle of putting up a budget which uoiild easily <lef*‘/it the sciutiny and defy the 
entuasni of the House ” , 

Wonderful jiroducts of a wonderful system! Hut though some of them 
may still be in the Department left as a legacy to Sir Hasil, he is ttx) good 
to take shelter under any such device, and while we ap])recutte his honesty 
and candour we regret that lu‘ has been the victim of a vicious system 
which previait.s us from congral ulating him on tins his last Hudgel. 

Nearly half a century ago the Government of India, in their despatch 
v:if 8th February’, 1879, was constrained to represent to Jler Majesty's 
< Tovernmeni t hat : 

“The burden thrown upon India. <»n account of the Biitish troopi*, is e.\cessi\e beyond 
wliat an impartial judgment would assign, considering the relative material wealth of 
the tw’o countries and the mutual obligation that subsist lietween them.’" 

We have been told that there have been savings, owing to troops being 
sent to China, but these savings are being used towards finaneing a pro- 
gramme of expenditure \ipon modernisation, which the army autliorities 
and the Government of India recognise as urgent Of course w'c cannot 
be allowed to have a peep into that programme, nor arc we cuf able 
mentally and morally to understand the urgency, for are we not perptnial 
minors, "imder the care and custody of our guardians? And under every 
system of jurispnideiice the minor has no right to question the guardian s 
acts, except wdieli he attains majority, and that, too, under very special 
circumstances. Here there is no fear of the minor attaining majority, in 
spite of the Indian Majority Act. But may we not complain before the 
bar of humanity against the Government of India for subordinating our 
interests to the impetuous impulses and seductions of conquest and 
Imperial vainglory, not to speak of the immediate gain and temptations 
of commercial tnterprise and fat berths in the services? 

It has been pointed out times without number in th^s House and out 
of it, that the militaiy expenditure of a country should on no account exceed 
a hfth of its revenues under normal circumstances, and this enduring 

F a 
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principle of sound finance was adopted the llrussels Coufenuicc with 
the unanimous concurrence of the Government of India, and its repre* 
sentatives. But the variance between profession and practice on thf‘ part 
of our ruleVs is the guiding principle in every branch of their administration. 
His Excellency the Gommander-in-Chief, whom I do not see here, may 
ask how to effect a reduction in the military expenditure? The answer 
that has been given times without number is “ Indianise But when 
I find that even the small modicum of ludianisation recommended b\ the 
Indian Sandhurst Committee is thrown into the waste paper basket, I 
shall not be wrong if 1 say that the Government of India is not serious 
in their endeavour to reduce the military expenditure. 

The half-fed and ill-clad tillers of the soil is a standing commentary 
of your military policN , juid the plea of protecting his hearth and home 
is only an euphemistic expression for his exploitation, and I make bold tf) 
assert that the real motive behind it is to keep India ever in bondage aUd 
to provide employment for the Britisher. I would prefer a Tamerlane 
or a Nadir Shah intervals, than this perpetual invasion of a costly 
foreign army which sits like a vampire on the breast of India, sucking its 
life blood. 

Sir, the cost of an Indian soldier is Bs. 631 per anniun, while that 
of a British soldier is Rs. 2.503 per annum, and if this British element 
is eliminated, there will be a saving of about 10 crores of rupees a year. 
But then it will be argued that the British soldier has got greater military 
qualities than the Indian soldier. That argument yvill not hold water 
before an impartial readier of history . The Rajputs, Sikhs and the 
Malirattas, as also the Gurkhas and the Pathans, make as good soldiers, 
if not better, if they are given the necessary training. All these arguments 
have failed to induce the Government to reduce their military expenditure, 
and it is useless to discuss it further, for it is impossible to convince those 
that are determined not to he convinced 

Sir, this land favoured by the gods, protected by natural barriers of 
seas and mountains, needs but little protection from human agcnc> , and 
if you check your forward policy and Imperialistic tendencies, you will 
not require the huge foreign army to defend her. 

Turning to the other items of the Budget, we have hardly any reason 
to congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member, for the high postage 
rates remain where they were, the railw'ay fares, except a nominal reduc- 
tion ill third class fares for long distances, remain the same, while such 
an every day necessity as salt, has to be taxed, not to speak of the Income- 
tax which has a tendency to increase every year in thi' hands of over- 
zealous officers. What hope is there then of the readjustment of the 
burdens of taxation and its reduction? 

While I am thankful to the Honourable the Finance Member on the 
eve of his retirement for his prayer that no storm firom without or from 
within may descend upon India to disturb, according to him, the bright 
prospects of financial w^ell-being^ to which she seems to-day to be justified 
in looking forward, I must cordess that 1 see no hope of such a future so 
lo^g as the items of civil and military' expenditure do not bear any just 
and reasonable proportion to the revenue that can be possibly realised from 
the qountry without incurring peril and exhaustion. For we cannot forget 
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that the tax-gatherer is the foster parent of revolution, as was proved by 
the secession of Amenca from the British Empire 

Sir David Barbour, a former Finance Member of the (iovernment of 
India, described India as* 

“an eastern country governed m accordance with western ideas, an immense and 
poor population, a narrow margin of possible additional taxation, claims for additional 
expendituie greatly in excess of possible additional revenue, a constant tendency for 
‘expenditure to outgrow revenue, a system of government favourable to the increase 
and unfavourable to the reduction of expenditure, no financial control by intelligent 
and woll inlormod public opinion either in England or in India, an insufficient check on 
expenditure in India, a lemote .and imperfect control exercised from England, a revenue 
specially liable to fimtuation fiom yeai to year, with laige and growing foreign pay- 
ments “ 

This 1 ^ lilt* dohcription of India b\ out* of Sir predecessor^ in 

offict', w lu) had no illusions ot a surplus Imdgi't. and 1 request tlic Houour- 
,ible the hmaiKu* M(‘nib('r to consider whether diirin^f his tiuuire of office 
things }ia\e unjiroved in an\ way 

^ Idle Demand for (Irani s will conn* in lov entiei>m m ])roper time I iit 
in this general discussion 1 beg to reior tgt) a jmrticular item on page oOU, 
which refers to the Indian Statutorx Commission We have been told 
that Uh' Cainiuiishiou is a Parlianientar\ Conimi'-sion, and \(‘t a portion 
of tile ('xpiuises have been ehargtul u]>on the Indians who had no voice 
in Us appointment, tuid who never asked for it i The elected Indian 
Memliers of this House, witli twelve exceptions. Iiave declared in no iin- 
(uTtain \<)ice that the\ refuse to admit luigland’s right to frame, a eon- 
stitution h»r th(’“ (ios'crnmeiii of liirlia, and \et tin* ( lovernmiuit in utter 
tiisregard of our verdict waints to saddle us witli the cost of this white 
{ ’oinmisKion, I was going to say — the traditional white elephant In no 
other country, (‘xcept India, would this ha\e been ])ossible, but rtd\ing 
upon the pc>wors ot cert ihcat ion, the (io\eiTiniirit , through the Honourable 
the Finance MemluT, has once more reminded us of our true position under 
the ))r(‘s(‘nt s\stem of administration In a free conntiw the withliolding 
of tlu’ Demands tor (Iranis cannot Ix' resto’-t‘d, and all the functions of the 
State come to a standstill which brings about the downfall of the (iov- 
(rnment Here m India there is no appi’i'ht'iiMon of any such kind, and 
tlie (love'nimont goes on merrih in s}ute of onr refusal to the Demands 
for ( I rants. 

T <1 pass through all the fonivdities of Parliamentarv procedure, with- 
out any sanction for enfoixdng compliance to th(‘ verdict ot this House 
is a cruel travestv of resjionsible gfivtTnment. So long as this state :J 
things continues, we cannot assent to the Budget consistently with our 
sense of self-respect, and our duty as representatives of the pcopb will 
be one of disapproval of your methods signified by tlie rejection of the 
Budget, tlie on^^ weap<m left to an enchained emasculated and disanned 
people . 

Although I am unable to congratulate the Honourable the Finance 
Member on his last Budget, yet 1 wish he ma\ be pnvileged to witness 
from his island home in his retirement the dawn of a new era in Indian 
finance, freed from all external control in the near future, for the time 
has come for Hie star of India to shine as it did in days of yore, and 
enlighten the world with the triBh that man is greater .than gold, and 
that India’s organised strength can break the chain »that threatens to 
♦enchain the world. This vison of New India rising from the old is the 
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bedrock of our faith and hope, which will triumphantly lead us to our 
proper place in the federation of the human race, and I repent in the 
words of our poet Habindranath : 

“ Eh nahe Kdhini 
Eh nahc Swapan 
Asibey se din asiley.** 

“It is neither a phantasm nor a dream, 

But a certainty in the divine scheme.” 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
12 Noon : On a point of order. Sir. May I ask if any time 

limit is fixed to day for speeches? 

Mr. President: No time limit has been fixed, but I expect Honourable 
Members will not exceed twenty minutes in any case. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division . Non-Muhairirna4^n 
Rural) ; Sir, we all listened with great interest and satisfaction to the 
budget speech which the Honourable the Finance Member delivered last 
week. It is, if I rhay say so, the swan song of Sir Basil Blackett as the 
Finance Member of the Governhient of India As such it was couched 
in very subdued tones. It was free from controversial topics and it also 
contained no boastfulness of achievement. What was perhaps due to him 
had been said in another House by the Secretary of the Finance Depart- 
ment. In this House the Finance Member contented himself with giving 
a graceful expression to his own good wishes about the financial welfare 
of the land of his birth and our birth . and mav I reciprocate that sentiment 
of his by giving expression to my personal hope that on his return to 
England it may be given to him to enjoy a long further career of distinction 
in the reahns which are his own. 

Sir, the Budget presented to us is not in any sense a spectacular budget; 
but I daresay it is a budget which is really a commendable budget for it 
is a normal and balanced budget which we have seen after several years. 
The Indian tax-payer will share with him a sigh of relief at emerging as 
it were into the light after travelling through a long tunnel of financial 
darkness and despair. We are free from the contributory uncertainty of 
railway finance. Whatever the merits of the exchange ratio established 
last year, we can calculate with certainty about the cost of our Home re- 
mittances, and the disappearance of the item of exchange under several 
of inecttne and expenditure, so far as it goes, is a thing to be definitely 
welcomed. The debt position is progressively hopeful. India’s credit may 
certainly be said to be established to a certain extent in the home and 
foreign markets and there is everything to be said in fav.mr of the reduc- 
tion ci unproductive debt. The Budget under the revenue heads does not 
call for much criticism, though it may be said with regret that notwith- 
standing the recurrent surpluses of the last five years, there has been no 
serious attempt at reduction of tLxation. But, on the other hand, we 
must give credit to the Finance Member for relieving the Provincial Govern- 
ments of their contributions and for abolishing the cotton excise duty. 
Provincial coiit'’ibutioiis were a continually running sore, but it wilt 
now be heaLd, and Provincial Governments will once more feel freedom; 
from the shackles imposed upon them by the Meston Settlement. 
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His last budget is, as it were, the coping stone upon the financial admi- 
nistration of Sir Basil Blackett, and he would allow us, I suppose, as he^ 
has done it himself, to vio^v^ the edifice of that administration as a whole. 
Many factors have no doubt contributed to the satisfactory position we 
have arrived at at the end ot these five years. Fust of al!, there is the 
propitiousness of the monsoon which is responsible for the progressively 
increasing returns of revenue during this period The Finance Member 
may claim that he has stabilised prices by stabilising the rupee and fixing 
the exchange, but he knows as well as we do that (he credit for stabilisation 
of prices is dw* lo the general stabilisation of world conditions in a better 
nieasur^^ than (o (he siabdisation of the rupee itself. 

Then, with rcganl to the gold standard, which is said to have been 
establishrd in this eonntr\ 1 must say that so far as 1 can see there 
has bei'n nf) attempt so far to stiamgthen that position bv adding to the 
gold reserves in this <*onntr\ aivl (hat I think, is certainly a great point 
of weakness from the point of vi(*w of thi* gold standard ideal. 

^ rhen. again, the hiriance M<*iriber has used the alteniative methods of 
increasing {m<l reducing the currency according to his owm ideas without 
taking into consirh'raf ion the legitimate demands of tlie (market. By 
fixing the t‘X(*,hange ratio at 1« fid he wall no doubt be saving to Govern- 
ment a few cr res in Home remittances; but he has done so not without 
causing a wrongful loss to the Indian producer of an amount which is at 
least five t<t six limes the amount of the saving to Government; and one 
feels tempted in sheer desperation to say that it might have been better 
if he had raised tin- amount represented bv his saving to Government under 
the head of exchange by imposing taxation which might yield that amount. 
But it must be ‘<aid that side bv side with the assistance of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances bevond bis control, the Finance Member has also shown a 
percejition <»f ceriain coiTcct principles in the general regulation of the 
finances of tie* countr^ Happiiu'ss and unhappiness in this wTirld is said 
to b<‘ onls relative, and those who are optimistic by temperament and 
charitable by nature mav even derive some eonsolation from the fact that 
the Finanei' Member of India hn« perliaps done oven better than the 
Chancellor of the Excheipier of Great Britain For Mr Phillip Snowden, 
himself an cx-Chancellor of the Exchequer, has recently pointed out that 
Mr Clmrehiirs financial po1ic\ during the last few years has been a failure 
According t<i Mr Snowden, Chnrchill hn^ increased during his term 
of office national expenditure by something like 40 millions a year; has 
imposed additional indirect taxation of about 24 millions; has added to 
the burden of the local authurities by his \arioiis raids upon them; has 
neutralised the benefits which ought to have come from Sinking Fup<t pay- 
ments; has increased the total National Debt; has raised the rate of Gov- 
ernment borrowing, and has made the conversion of mntnring debt a more 
costly proceeding for the tax-payer. Of course I cannot ”ouch for the 
truth of all these statements; but that is xvhat appears and mav be tfik'n 
Rs a matter of consolation by way of centrist. Contr'^sted with thisw Sir 
Basil Blackett’s administration seems to have been more successful. For 
during the kist five years, he could show a total surplus of about IT crores 
This cycle of surpluses naturally leads one to think of the financial position 
of the Government of India duripg a number of years prp‘vious in w’hich 
sir*pluae,«, regularly alternated! with deficits. From 189B to ^913 — the year 
before the War — whe total net surplus nrrmmtod to about 54 crores. 
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The era of deficits then commenced, which, with only two exceptions, 
lasted till 1922. In this period of nine years, while the total surpluses 
amounted to only 23 crores the total deficits amounted to 112 crores — that 
is to say, a balance of 89 crores on the wrong side. The memory of this 
disastrous^ policy and its effects takes away most of the consolation, and 
in fact the whole of the benefit of the financial policy which the present 
Finance Alomber has been able to pursue. 

Sir, in speaking of any Finance Member of the (Government of India, 
it must be remarked that we Intend to speak only impersonally; we must 
look upon the Finance Alember as n continuous entity. The deeds of pre- 
decessors and successors are inextricably interwoven. The wise measuros 
of one Finai^ce Alember may naturally shine on th(‘ background of the 
Imisdeeds of another. Periodical elevations of spirit may compensate for 
periodical depressions of it. Hut just as the nation and the (h vernment 
arc continuous corporations^ so also the Finance Alember can bo ally ’ed 
to have onl) one corporate and continuous soul. Through the ojiening .d 
closing balances of the Treasury and the schedule of the public debt, the 
nexus is woven of their indivisible existence. We know Sir Basil Blackett 
had to perform the Elerculean task of cleaning the Augean stable^ of his 
predecessor, and we naturally sympathise with him in h)s labours But 
Sir Basil Blackett cannot accuse us of d(‘hherate pc.ssimism if we bke to 
take onl> a panoramic view of the finances of India from ila* vantage 
ground of the normality which we st'cm to have reached for tla* moment. 
From here w'e not only see hut also still feel the effects of the mismanage- 
ment of the finances in the years gone l)\. It is no comfort to iis to he 
told, that we have; once more reached the r(‘gi(>n of halancial hudgeta. for 
we cannot forget what w^e have had to fiav for arriving at that region, 
though with the helping hand of Sir Basil Blackett We know of those 
who “husbanded the golden grain,'’ hiit wc cannot forget those who “flung 
it to the winds like niin.“ We are^ of course, susceptible to the sweet 
music of the balanced and tuneful budget produced h} Sir Basil, hut we 
cannot nut out of our mind the manner in which the instrunu'nt of that 
music has been inanufactnred. For w^e are still groaning under extra re- 
curring taxation end the burden of our debt, from which nob even Sir 
Basil Blackett’s financial genius has been able to free the Indian nation. 
And that reminds me of the parable of the great god Pan poetically 
narrated by Elizabeth Brovming, which has a great moral even for Finance 
Membe^rs and Chancellors of the Exchequer. The great god Pan made a 
flute out of a slender reed, but in doing so he spread ruin and broke the 
goldhq lilies afloat w'hile paddling and splashing with the hoofs of a goat. 
The limpid w aters were made turbid. The great god Pan hacked and hewed 
with his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, till there whs not a sign of a 
green leaf left. He drew the pith out of the reed like the heart of a man, 
notched the poor thing with holes, and triumphantly said: “This is 
the way to make a flute out of a reed.“ But what was the verdict of the 
poet on that flute and that music? 

“Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 

To laugh as he sits by the river, 

Making a poet out of a man : 

The true gods sigh for the cost and pain, — 

For the reed which grows nevermore agaii. 

As a reed with the reed in the river.” 
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Well, tho Budget for the new yc*ai is certainly one which, as Sir Basil 
Blackett says, is ;< budget which both Bie Goverrunent and the country can 
view with pleasiin*. He also prophesies that, if the recent rate of progress 
is continued rnir unproluctive del)t should vanish altogether in about 12 
\ears’ time But \\v all know that it is a very big “if”, and one wonders 
whether some of the voracious departments will not again open their mouths 
and rais{‘ their heads, if ihey are not kepi under tight control by the new 
Finance’ Member, and wheth(*r the new Finance Member will advert, as 
an urgent duty, to the nc’cessitv of reducing taxation 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal. Eur<T,»ean) : Sir. 1 am perlm])s inclined to 
turn a slightly less blistering eye on Sir Basil Blackett than my coheague 
from Bengal, Mr Amar Nath Dutt Tn fact, T do not mind ]oining 
Mr. K(dkar in throwing a bouquet at the Finance Member because, what- 
ever we may liave to sav in detail about this particular Budget. T do net 
think for a moment any of us forgets wliat he has done for ns in the Ire t 
\oars Wo are only now in a position to offer criticism, — what I may 
cirlJ hopeful criticism, — because at last wc think that there is a little bit 
of money to he got. — and for that we are very ‘rrateful to Sir Basil Blackett. 
But having said that, there are one or two points \vti(?h I should like to 
register at tliis stage Firs! of alh I think tliat the Honourable ^fernrher 
has shown a great di*' 1 of discretion in regard to certain matters He has 
for instance. T think, convinced ns all that there is ftn un(‘overcd linbiiitv 
for post ofhei’ cash eertifieates But I may at once sav that T also tliink 
that this is the first time we have hoard about it, and it is a liability which 
will now have to he provided for Sir. T heard tiie oilier dav of someone 
getting one day’s simple imprisonment for eoneealnVent C)f liabilities T am 
not quite certain whether tlie Government of India ought not to gel one' 
dav ’s simph^ impnsonmenl 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) T am getting 
tw’o dav< 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Two da>v then Now Sir mo'^t of ns are sitting 
hero in two capaeitic’s If \\<> look at things from the point of view of 
the Central Government, we are hound to admit that very much has been 
done to change the whole fa(^e of atTairs in the la>t five \ears But there 
is another point of view which the Hononrahle the Finance Member do>'S 
not roallv, \vi‘ feel, share to the full with U'^ We are also representing 
onr provinces, and we have to think of their position; and in Bengal it is 
an extrem'ely unpleasant position We have lat(‘lY had our provincial 
Budget produced. T fear it may be said, in a verv^ different sense, to he 
spectacular. Certainly it told a verv different tale to the kind of tain that 
the Finance Member was in a position to unfold in thi.s House. And it is 
to us becoming aft intolerable position that in a province which is generally 
called a nch province, certainly a province thal <‘ontains prosperous people 
and has prosperous industries, the Government should have no money - t 
all for necessary public development. Now, Sir, we in Bengal are definite- 
ly ovit to try and undo this miserable Meston Settlement. We are all 
together. Bengal is in revolt. We have those famous fire-eate»*s, Sir 
Walter Willson and Sir Darcy Lindsav, leading us in rebellion. Our hearts 
beat as one from right to left We have ^Ir Amar Nath Dutt, wo have 
Mr. Neogy, we have Mr, Goswami. We are all together. I do not think 
that there is a single Member fron^ Bengal who has the slightest doubt or 
hesitation . . 
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Maulvi Muliammad Yakub (Bohilkliund and Kumaon Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Kural): What about Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed? 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Yes, I am quite sure of liim. And our point is 
this, that we are paying definitely too much in two directions. In income- 
t\x and super-tax alone, 655 lakhs is what the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber budgets to take next year out of Bengal. He has budgeted for a total 
for all India of 17 crores, and he takes more than fij crores out of 33engal. 
For his export duty on jute he budgets for 420 lakhs on raw and manu- 
factured jute. That is a direct tax upon the one province of Bengal. Now, 
Sir, we wore told the other day that the (lovfTnment could not accept the 
definite proposals of the Tariff Board in regard to the small industry of 
ply-wood because the Tariff Board proposed an expoH duty. The (iovem- 
m'ent of India could not have such a vicious affair as an export dutv, so 
they proceeded to double the import duty. All their arguments against 
an export duty are no doubt vei*y right and proper, — but why is the (lov- 
ernment of India so very keen upon this export duty on jute? T am q^’tc 
wilting to agree that it is not an export duty comparable to others < n 
quite willing to agree that jute is a monopoly, and therefore that irVanN bi 
the vices of an export duty do not arise in this case. Sir, T am not sure 
at all that we ourselves would not like an export duty. But if it is going 
to be an export duty, let it be one imposed by the province of Bengal. 
The duty is collected on raw jute and on manufactured jute. It seems 
to me that it is contrary to the declared policy of the Government <1 India 
to tax an Indian manufac'turing industry. You say that if you are going 
to have an export duty on jute you must collect it on all the jute that 
goes out, either in raw form or in the manufactured form. It is obvious 
that in taxing the manufactured article as it goes out you are to a certain 
extent crippling an Indian industry. Again, I am not contending that the 
industry is in a bad way nor am T ntaking out a ease for its proteetion. 
But I do say that if it is going to suffer this particular discrimination 
against it, it ought only to do so in the interests of its own province which 
is without money, and where all large schemes for development and for 
public welfare have for years, ever since the institution of the reforms, 
ever sirice the dyarchic experiment was first heard of, been hopelessly 
cramped and rendered entirely impossible, simply for lack of money. 
Last year we heard some very admirable eloquence from the Government 
on the subject of the nefarious export tax on hides and the Government 
even proposed to abolish that tax, but, unfortunately, this House decided 
that it should not do so. I am sorry to see that Government has wearied 
of weir doing. It has not again brought forward that proposal. In fact, 
last 3^f^ar, after the Assembly forced its hand, it only budgetted for BO 
lakhs ' on the export of hides, but the Finance Member this year has 
cheerfully budgetted for 35 lakhs without any proposal to abolish it, and 
without any of those arguments that we heard last year. Well, Sir, I fee! 
that there is a strong agreement in general in this House with the Gov- 
ernment's arguments against export duties. In the case of jute, as I 
say, if there is guing to be any export duly, it should be one of which 
Bengal gets the benefit; and T wish now, while saying on behalf of Bengal 
Members that we are very grateful to the Finance Member who has 
brought us to the crest of that hill of vision to which he referred the other 
day whence we can survey the prospect, T do at the same time wish to 
throw down glove to his successor, and to say that we will not rest till 
we get this miserable Meston Settlement upset. 
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Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla (Benares and (lorakhpur Divisions Non- 
Muhaniiiiadan liural) . Sir, there is one point in the speech of my friend 
Mr. Arthur Moore on which 1 not only congratulate him but with wbioh 
I entirely agree. He had the frankness to tell the Finance Member that 
this was the first time when this House was told of the accrued liability 
of the postal certificates He also very appropriately reminded the Honour- 
able the Finance Membi'r that his fiction in concealing the losses from the 
House made him liable for one day's simple imprisonment if such a thing 
ever happen(‘d in any commercial firm* T beg to state, Sir, ho'vcver, 
that this is nc>t the onl} direction in which the TIonouralile the L’lnance 
has placed with the figures and tried to mislead this House. 
] sincerely wish that 1 had been in a position to offer him my congi’atula- 
tions at least at this stage when he is about to leave India for good, but 
1 am afraid, after knowing too well that he is responsible for placing in- 
correct and misleading statements before this House, it will be impossible 
for soin'e of us to offer him any compliments. Sir, the other dav the 

S mourable the Finance Member remarked that he was a better Swarajist 
an some of tlioso sitting on the ojiposition benches Sir, T confess T 
\vould b(' horribly shocked if rny Swarajist friends put before this House 
a stalfMuenl like the one ])ut forward by Sir Basil full of untrue and incc'rreci 
statements. Sir, it is not the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett but his 
successor whom we shall hold responsible for the accuracy of this Budget, 
and ilierefore T m'aintain that it is not only unfair to4his House but unfair 
in a greater sense to his siie(‘essor that he should have pui these misleading 
figures before us 

Sir, before I proceed to crilicise the various statements I might say 
a few w'ords of warning about the danger which is liovering over us. Sir, 
we have had five siiccessive good crops. In the natural course good crops 
should have reflected on the prosperity of the people. But what do we 
find? Most of UR in this House know that the purchasing power of the 
country at present is at its lowest ebb. There is practically no demand for 
piece-goods, foreign or Sw'adeshi, and people are jioorer in every way tlinn 
they wore five years hack. One may very pertinently ask what is the 
reason of the poverty of the people in spite of the fact that we have had 
five succeshive good crops'? The answer is very simple The country is 
practically being crushed to death under the heavy taxation I tried in my 
speech of last year on the Budget to put before the House how" the Govern- 
ment through the appreciation of exchange had been able to exact a greater 
amount of revenue than wdiat they could have done under the ratio of 
1^. 4d. It is not my intention this year to repeat these figures ‘'gain- 
What I however wish to point out is that, due to the appreciation 'if ex- 
change the fall ,in general level of prices and five good years which we 
have had. it sh.Hild have been possible for the Government to reduce their 
expenditure and thus give a great amount of relief to the tax-payer But 
what instead of that do we find? We find that, in spite of all those gecd 
factors wliich wo have had during the last five yeath, the Government 
exact a greater amount of revenue from the tax-payer as compared with 
what they did in 1023-24 In 1023-24. the total revenue amounted to abouf 
Hs. 183 crorer which now amounts to Es. 132 erores, and this in spite 
of the remission of the provincial contributions. Now*, so far as the pro 
vincial contributions are concerned, they do not necessarily mean any 
relief to the tax-pdyer. If T am not wrong, my inform*ation is that almost 
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in ever}^ province taxation has increased since 1923-24 in spite ol the re- 
mission of the contributions, (iln Honourable Member, “That is a tact’*.) 
Some of iny friends teli me that that is a fact. Now, Sir, this is the sit na- 
tion in spite of good years, in spite of the appreciation of exchange, in 
spite of the fall in the general level of prices; the (rovennnent of Indi'i 
and the Provincial (governments are collecting more revenue from the 
country than what the) used to do in 1923-24, and that is in shoit the 
reas<m wh\ the purchasing power of the people is at a low ebb and why 
the pO(U* ])eoph:i of this count r\ hud it difficult to buy I'ven the bare 

necessities of their life. There is onl\ one renied\ for improvtaia nl of 

the present state of tilings, and that is retrenehmeiit. It is for th'‘ House 
to consider very seriously whether we have not arrived at a stage wlum 
we should have another Petreiiehment Committee The Honourable the 
Finance Member may ridicule some of us who give him this w'arniug; it 
is human nature that one who does not maki‘ himself agrt'eahle 
a nile liable to be ridiculed Tf an\ on(‘ had criticised the railwav m‘‘t> 
ment five )oars hack the response from the Itailway Depart UK'Ut would 
have been the saiiu' Rven last year wIkui m\ Honourable friend. Mr. 
Chetty, criticised very strongly , that the railway cxponditurc was over- 
estimated, he was ridiculed. Thank God, his position was \ indicatc'd, but 
T wamt to know vvln\l proof is there that the other (h'partmi'iits the 
Government are not being run with the same ('xtravagan(‘e and tlr- same 
inefficiency with wliieh the Paihvay Department five M*ars hack was lieing 
run? I hope that in their owm interest Govi'niUKuil would consider very 

seriously the (piestion of retrenchment Tf we were to havi* one or t'vo 

had \ears and if we were called upon to pa\ the concealed losses such as 
the deferred interest on postal eertifieates — I call them concealed DO'-aiiso 
the\ have not been disclosed to this PTousc — if w'e w^re to he calhal upon 
to pay all these concealed losses, in one year there w'ould he only one 
alternative left for the Government, and that is to increase further thi' pre- 
sent taxation, and I am quite sure that T am* oxpn'ssing the view^s of this 
House when T say that this House w'ill never consent to any further increase 
in the present taxation. It would be impossible for tlu' Govornmiait to find 
ways and means to meet any possible deficit which they might have to face 
in any bad year unless they made retrenchment, and if not for the sake (;f 
the tax-pa \er, at least for their own sake they ought to consider the question 
of cutting down the expenditure vciw seriously. T would specially appeal 
t,: my Hluropean friends in this House because T want to tell tliem very 
frankly that the economic condition will play a great part in nVatntaining the 
peace cind contentment of this country Tf the y)eo]de were being v'lppi’f'ssed 
under a wheel of heavy taxation and over and above that if we were called 
upon to impose further taxation, no sermon on peace and contentment 
would, be able to keep the pebple calm and peaceful. T hope, therefore, 
that the Government will seriously consider the question of retrenchment 
and take effective action in the direction. 

Now, Sir, the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett remarked in his budget 
speech that the earnings of the Bailw,.y8 were a barometer of the pros- 
perity of trade, and he implied thereby that the country was pa^^sing 
through a tim*c of prosperity. So far as the imports of cloth and trea- 
sure go to show, r.o far as the collection of income-tax goes to show — ^if 
they are to be taken "as a criterion of the people’s prosperity — I must 
point out that Sir Basil’s contention does not find any support in them. 
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There has been a serioUK drop in the colleetiori of ineoine-tax, llie dut> 
collected on the import of cloth has been less than that of the previous 
year, and the import of treasure has fallen bv an amount of Hs. 6^ crores 
The price of 3^ [»er cent (iovernrnent loan whiclj stood at Rs 11-14) 
last year stood at Its. 75-15.0 this year If all these things have got 
any significance, they onlv go to show that the country is not passing 
througli a tunc of prosperity. ^llOW. Sir, the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett lias budgetted for a higher figure for receipt- from income-tax 
and customs for the Budget of this \ear 1 hope and pra\ that his 
wishes may be realised, but as wc all know there is many a slip between 
the cup and the lip. But granting that we shall get more money under 
these heads, I should like to know from the Honourable the Finance 
Memlier what firovision hc' is going to make for those concealed lo^ses^ 
which we imn he called iqion to pa\ in his absence. I was ver\ much 
alarmed to note from his speech that the lo<m of 1918 issued at 5 per 
premium and matured in 10‘28 caused a sudden demand of about 
H() lakhs on the revenue within one vear This is not the only 
instance in which these so-called deferred interests have been kejit con- 
<*ealed from the House and e\enliialK paid in one ><’ar It was for the 
first time, as mv Honourable friend. Mr M(y)re right 1\ remarked, that 
We ha})p(uied to hear of the aeerned liahilitkN of the po^-tal certificates 
Sir Basil ver\ ylauHihl> defends his action \>\ sa\ing ‘‘Oh, our Budget 
is a mere statiunent of reecapts and disbursements in cash '' T do not 
agree with him that our Budget is a mere statement of receipts and dis- 
oursementN jii (-ash I should like to give a few lU'-tanees which will 
show how in the past the practice has \aried according to the convenience 
o1 the Finauet' Mehnbers In 192't a loan wois raised at a discount and in one 
u‘ai* the wh<d(' discount was written off, whereas in 1927 loaii'- have been 
raised at discounts m England and in India, and it i> proposed that th(‘ 
discounts ‘-liould he spread over a ptruxl of \<*ars of the cinren(‘\ of the 
ban \ow. as regards these loans issued at discount or premium such 
discounts or premiums represented nothing bm interest pure and simple 
which iIk' loans earned If that was ^o, what was Hit* reason that in 
somi' eases it was proposed to distribute the amount over a period of 
cars, while m other eases it wa^ wTitten off in one >ear‘’ Tliere mii.st 
he some eause. and I would like to know' fn.in the Honourable the Finance 
^Member wiiy he sliould decide at his sw'eet will to write off the interest 
oil loan sometimes in one year and '-pread it sometimes over a numl^er of 
_\ears 'rile real fact is that he nets in a manner wdiieh suits him bes^ 
Sometime-, it suits him to eoiu'cal losses while at other limes it ^utts bun 
to conceal profits. Sonudimes it suits him to wipe off at one stroke a 
huge, loan of crores lent to the Persian Government. At other times 
it. suits him to conceal profits derived from the enenn sliips Tliat has 
been the sort of jugglery going on in the Finance Department from time 
te> time, and T very strongly protest against it Similar treatment ha.* 
been given to this House as regards the statement about the unproduct- 
ive debt. If I rightly understand the meaning of unproductive debt, it 
represents nothing but a sort of los*' wdiich has to be carried forward frem 
year to year, to be made up either by surpluses or by any other profits. 
Now, during the last few years he lias been able to effect % reduction of 
about 80 crores in the unproductive debts. It is very difjlcull to sa% 
how the Finance Member ever happened bo in a position to achieve 
this miracle. How could he reduce the unproductive debt wu’thin one 
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year to the extent o; 20 crores? There can be only two ex|jlanatioiis. 
Either there is an invisible surplus whicli has been kept away from this 
House, or he has used money from some other funds which were lying at 
his dispos&l. If he has kept any surplus concit-aled from this House, he 
jg equally liable to criticism; but 1 think in the present case it is not so. 
If lie has reduced the unpnxluctive debt simply by using the various 
funds at his disposal, belonging to other departments, then I strongly 
protest that he has done a very wrong thing. He must tell us how did 
he do this? If the House does not get proper information about all 
these manipulations • it will be difficult, — impossible I should say — to 
trust the Finance Department in future. This is a very serious matter 
and I wish to invite the attention of the House, and the Standing Finance 
Committee particularly, to this subject. To me it appears that the whole 
system of accounts requires revision. The Honourable the Fimmce 
Member will say: “All possible, information is provided m tlie ^ X 
bundles of books”. Sir, in the first place it is impossible for everj^ 
member to go through these huge files and even if one had Mifficiont 
time at his disposal. The system is so complicated that even after 
reading the books for six months one does not know where one stands. 
1 would therefore suggest to the Finance Departm ent that they should 
accept my suggestion and in future prepare the accounts in a simpler 
end more concise form. That is the only way to cheek future manipu- 
lations, and I hope that the House will keep these suggestions of mine 
in their mind. 

Mr* M. S. Sesha Ayangar (Madura and Ranmad cum Tinnevelly : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : The Honourable the Finance Member will 
please excuse me if I do not indulge iji conventional language, which T 
am really incapable of. I will be as frank as my friend Mr. 6irla in 

criticising the Budget as I view it. I am in perfect agi*eement with my 

friend Mr. Amar Nath Dutt in maintaining that this is a Budget which 
the country can by no means view with pleasure. As I see it, the 

Budget is barren; and it is somewhat bitter too. I say it is barren 

because there is no advantage accruing from the Budget to the ordinary 
tax-payer. Even as regards the bare necessary of life for man and beast 
there is absolutely nothing in the Budget to indicate that the impost on 
salt is sought to be lessened; and so far as the reduction of postal rates 
is concerned, the Honourable the Finance Member has observed that 
there is no way of effecting that. The Finance Member says: 

As 4 was then pointed out, such reductions would involve a far greater loss than the 
present finances of the department would justify.*’ 

I would remind the Honourable the Finance Member ubat in the case 
of public utility departments, such as the Postal and Telegraph Depart- 
rr*jnt, these commercial condderations should be sparingly used. Then 
so far as the burden of taxation is concerned, he leaves it to his succes- 
sor to effect what he might be able to achieve. So there is absolutely 
nothing by way of giving any relict to the ordinary tax-payer as seen 
from his view point. Nowy I would be satisfied if at least there is eco- 
nomy in administration. The House might remember yhat when we 
were on the exenange question this time last year, the Finance Member 
said that if the rupee did not appreciate to 1«. 6d., there would be a loss 
of about a crore and a half of rupees. The surplus now is 2 crores and odd. 
At least one-half of it is admittedly due to the appreciation of (he rOpce. 
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EcoiKiiiiy liub not bwi uitetided to. In tliis connection 1 would invite 
the attention of tiie House to paragrajili oi the budget stateineni. In 
1923-24 the niilitar\ expenditure was o6‘28 crores, and in 1928-29 it is 
proposed to spend oo JO crores Now the House must read these figures 
in terms of their gold value on the 1st of March everv \ear For the 
information of tht? House I may '-ubnut that Mie '-lerling rate ot exchange 
in 1923-24 w^us 1.^ 4y^^d, and tia gold rate then uas U 3|d. In 1928- 
29 it is !«. twi. Now the figure lor 1923-24 converted into its gold 
value parity rate w^ould >ield i36 million Wlial do \<)U tiiid in 1928-29? 
The expenditure is put down as o5*10. Its e(pu valent now' is £4U 
millions. This show’s that in five years there has been an increase from 
£38 to 40 millions Tlie figures given in cnirt's of rupi'es in paragraph 
23 make us ladieve that there is reidly a ndUiClion of 1'13 crores though 
reall> there is an increase of expenditure 1 hopi* the Honourable the 
Finance Meniluw will in Ins repl\ enligbleu the House on this point. 
>]^ain, the general expenditure in 1923-24 is given jk 1 30 crores That 
Would yield, a<*cfirding this nuxle of eahailatiou. £84 millions; and in 
}928-2tI the ]>ropos(‘d figure is 129 crores which comes to £95 
millions So that llare is really an increase of £19 millions in these 
live years. That is aiv alarming state things and 1 would ask the 
Honourable the Finance Mianher to eiiligliten the House again on this 
point also. 1 would also inform the House that, scj far as England is 
concerned, the Secret ur\ of Slate for War thought it expedient ihK year 
to bring down llie inilitar} budge! ligures in England both regards 
men and mone\ heeaiise of possibh' criticism from Members of a critical 
Varliament. Htu-e in India our rage is impotent though as Members 
of this House, we ma> also indulge in eriticism. It is for that reason 
that w^e do not get any reduction m money or men ()iu‘ other thuig I 
would submit is this. So far as the redemption of debt is eoucenusl, my 
Honourable friend Mr Birla brought to the notice ot the House the 
means ado])ted at present and the connect w'iiy of doing it. I would also 
I ring to tile notice of the House that the system which prevails in 
England is entirely different from that wdiich obtains in India In 
England I find that the unjiroductive debt amounts to £7,700 millions, 
hut the prt:^usioii made in the Budget towards avoidance or reduction of 
this uii'productive debt is only £50 millions annually. That works out 
to something like two-t birds of one per cent, of the entire debt. But in 
the current year’s Budget here w’e ha\e 5’ 10 crores alkated for reduc- 
tion of debt, which works out to a little over 3 per cent of the who^e 
debt. That is (au’lainly out of all proportion to wdial obtains in similar 
circumstances in England. I therefore submit tliat. in all these nritters. 
if the figures given were converted into their sterling equivalents we 
w^ould he in a much better position to understand whether tfiere is realiv 
any deficit, or any surplus, or any increase or decrease in expenditure. 
What we arc now^ given are concealed figures, with concealed taxaticn 
and concealment of the real state of things to which w^e refer year after 
year, I would this day suggest to the Finance Department that if they 
w’ill give us the sterling equivalents in our Budgets year after yeir then 
the position will be better shown to us; and we will then be in a 
much better ‘position to criticise and expose what is actually wrong m 
the Budget. The only thing which the House can congratulate the 
Honourable the F’nance Member on is his cleverness in budgetting, as he 
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calls it. He has twice taken ilie opportunity of congratulating himself 
upon the eihcncy of the budgetting. Tn paragraph 2 of his speech [ find • 

“The close approximation of the revised estimate to the actual outturn is an en- 
couraging sign of the improvement in our methods of budgetting.** 

Certainly that is o matter for congratulation. As T submitted the 
other day in connection with the Itailway Budget, there was a disparity 
of 4 crores of rupees between the actuals and the budget estimates. AniJ 
it those figures approximate closer here, it is certainly a matter for con- 
gratulation so far as efficiency in the mere method of budgetting is con- 
cerned But so far as the intrinsic merits of the Budget itself are con- 
cerned, I am afraid there is hardly anything on which the Honourable 
the P'i nance Member can be congratulated. 

The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee (Nominated • Indian Christians) : Sir.^ T 
wish to add my humble congratulations to the many well-deserved . 
pliments that the Hone. arable the Finance Member has received, if not 
in this House, then in the wider world outside where it is possible Wtake a 
calmer and less impassioned view of things And m\ compliment, Sir, 
is not couched m conventional tenns because I have not yet learnt the 
language of convention or of politics But I want to pa\ this humble 
tribute to one, the honour of whose acquaintance I have had for nearly 
five years in a world outside the wf rid of politics I am fillT^d with admira- 
tion for his devotion to his duty, his vast knowledge and learning and 
his knowledge of men and affairs T believe that wdiati‘ver eriticism may 
be made of his financial piolicy or other matters, there is no doubt that 
when the heat of eoutroversy is over, all parties will he united in- 
acknowledging the great service which he has rcndi red t > India. ac' <>"d 
ing to his lights and to tlie best of his abilities, in the course of tliese 
years when he has hold so high an office in this land An Honourable 
Member on the other side has said that he has always given his devotion 
to the country of his birth Well, Sir, I do not know and it is not the 
place hei*e to speak of his services to the country of his birth, but I am 
absolutely certain that in spite of much criticism and some times criticism 
which has not been sympathetic, Sir Basil Blackett has showm the utmost 
devotion to the land of his sojourn and has given of his best to tfiis country 
He has I believe added lustre by his great ability to the illustrious office 
which he unfortunately is so soon to lay down. Being a junior Member 
of this use T have no desire whatever to enter into broader questions 
of policy or of finance I only crave the indulgence of the House to 
bring bofore it the case of the small province of Delhi and its urgent needs, 
and I do so at the special request of the municipality of Delhi 

Mr. B. Das (Onssa Division : Non-Muhammadan) ; Delhi is represenied 
by an Honourable Member 

The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: I have been requested by the Municipality 
of which I am a member to do this for them, and I believe T have the right 
to do so. There is a general impression that the city of Delhi and the 
province of Delhi have gained very greatly by the elevation of this city 
to the dignity of the imperial Capital. But when facts are faced we 
find that Delhi, or at any rate the old city of Delhi, has lost much more 
than it has gained by the capital being brought here. (An Hononrahle 
Members: * ‘Try Bombay/') 
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Mr. K. Ahmed (Kajshahi Divisioji ; Muhammadan Kural) : You have 
become a nominated Member. 

The Bevd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: That I am afraid is not a ve^ great gain 
to the city of Delhi. In the first place, I would point out that every 
large city has round it a good deal of space for expansion. Now we are 
an old walled city and a very c</ngested city, and since the capital came 
here we have been deprived of all scope for expansion. On one side the 
Fort and the river bind us within very narrow limits. On the other side 
there are the civil lines of Delhi and Kingsway, where again the city 
of Delhi cannot encroach. The only side where we could expand was 
this side, the southern side; and here we have this garden city of New 
Delhi. Between this and old Delhi there must always be a very broad 
belt which is no man’s land and on which certainly we cannot encroach. 
There is only one other side left, where Karol Bagh, or what is known as 
the western extension, was formed. That is the only direction where we 
ca^^ expand and I will goon show how the unfortunate people who were 
taken there, have been treated in matters of public health and sanitation 
facilities Then again our municipal expenditure has veiy greatly increased 
owing to the presence of the Government of India here. To give you 
only one example, since the new city was formed our dumping ground 
has had to be removed to such a great distance from Delhi, that it will very 
soon be costing us a capital outlay of several lakhs of rupees and a recurring 
annual cost of a lakh and a half for carrying out the refuse of the city. 
That is only one way in which the expenditure of the Delhi municipality 
has vastly increased; there are various other ways also. So long as the 
Government of India were in Kingsway, sojourning near to us, they were 
probably afraid of infection and disease getting at them, and they were 
generous in giving grants. They gave us grants and we carried out certain 
improvements in the city But ever since they came to this secluded, or 
at any rate, thig exclusive, segregated city of villas and palaces, they seem 
to have completely forgotten all about us. Sometimes their minds 
j ^ ^ have turned towards us and they have held out promises 
of kindness, but none of those hopes seem to have come to a 
fruition. I will give you some instances. In the year 1926, in the month 
of May, we s\iddenly received a very happy communication from the 
Department of Fiducation, Health and Lands, saying that a grant of 
Bs. 50,000 was available for public health and sanitation, and asking if 
w'e would within a week’s time send them a carefully considered and detailed 
programme of improvements, not only for the city of Delhi, but for the 
entire province of Delhi, and telling us that the Chief Medical Officer v.ould 
he the person to divide this grant. We were allotted by that officer 
Rs. 32,()00 for the city of Delhi, and we at once sent out a carefully con- 
sidered scheme (at wffiich our officers worked night and day for days), 
for the expenditure of this Rs 32,000, on the improvement of one of the 
worst slums in the city of Delhi. Now these slums have been described 
by the Public Health Commissioner as veritable plague spots, and there 
could not have been a better purpose to which we could have devoted this 
money than to improve the sanitation of this slum area. But since that 
time, in spite of several reminders the grant seems to have vanished, I 
do not know what has happened to ^t. Perhaps we will be informed that 
the money has gone towards the remission of provincial contributions. 
Soon after we reoeivad another communicatioii from the same Department 
of the Government of India, in which they informed us, to our great joy 
and raised our hopes, that they wanted us to submit for the consideration 
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of the Government of India a carefully considered and detailed programme 
'>f public health and sanitary improvements spread over a period of five 
years, ^hat was a very big task for the municipal officers to undortjike, 
but they worked very hard at it and drew up a scheme for providing medical 
public health and sanitary facilities to the city of Delhi, and to its various 
extensions. That programme included among other things, a large outlay 
for improving the water supply in the city. 1 do not know whether 
Honourable Members are aware of the fact, that the water distribution 
scheme of Delhi is so antiquated that in the hot months there ig a terrible 
scarcity of water, and that people living in Pahargunge and the Saddar 
Bazar can hardly get sufficient water to drink. We wanted a large sum 
to improve that water distribution scheme. We wanted money to improve 
our slum areas. We also desired to improve the lot of the people in 
Karol Bagh. We informed the Government of India that the scheme 
would cost 60 lakhs of rupees. The Local Government reduced th'vf to 
49 lakhs. It may be said that 49 lakhs is a very large sum, but this only 
works out to 10 bkhs per year, and that for the benefit of 300,000 inhabit- 
ants, whereas many crores have been spent on this new city for the benefit 
of about 30,000 people at the utmost That scheme was submitted, but 
we were informed that the Government of India were unable to allot any- 
thing from their Budget for 1927-28 for this purpose. After some time 
we received another letter telling us that the Government of India would 
•reconsider our proposals on our giving greater details and sending a fresh 
scheme for inclusion in the Budget of 1928-29. We hoped that the new 
heaven on earth had only been deferred and that this year, when a surplus 
Budget was most likely to be presented, something would be done for the 
old city of Delhi. The new scheme was sent up and we have just heard 
in reply that the Government of India regret that they have no ‘money to 
give us, and would we again reconsider our scheme and present it for inclu- 
sion in the Budget of 1929-30. I will probably be told that the entire 
surplus of the Government of India will be swallowed up in remissions 
of provincial contributions, and therefore no more money has been left 
over. This is very small comfort to us, and therefore w'e cannot join in 
the jubilation that the major provinces are feeling. I believe the city of 
Delhi has a much stronger claim on this House and on the Government 
of India than any other city, because, in the first place, it lies nearest 
to them and ought to receive their closest attention. Secondly, because 
Delhi has no provincial council which can collar a portion of these remis- 
sion's of provincial contributions, or put its case before the Central Govern- 
ment. I also wish to point out how very urgent those needs are. This 
morning I wag informed that six small rooms were provided for private 
patients in the Civil Hospital, as if that was considered sufficient for the 
wants of nearly 300 000 people. I will show how a city like this needs an 
up-to-date and large Civil Hospital, and it is no use postponing that scheme 
from year to y^^ar. 

Mr. O. 8. Bajpal (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) ; The scheme has been before the Government ^or a little over a 
year only. 

The Bevd. 3, Or Ohatterjee: It was mooted in Delh; for several yean. 
Any way that is only one of the things that are so urgently needed in the 
43\iy to make the lives of the inhabitants happy and oomfortable. Take 
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the case of intoctious diseases. The only hospital provided for such 
patients is a wretched, miserable godowu. So often we have had epidemics 
of plague, cholera and small-pox Anyone who has got the time has only 
to go out a few miles and see what a terrible congestion there is in the 
slums < f Delhi, and it is high time we did get some money to build houses 
for these pcxDr people who lack sanitary* houses, air and light. Then with 
regard to this question of Karol Bagh. The people who were living on 
this side of New Delhi had to be turned out of their houses so that the 
new city could be built. They were transferred to the western extension 
and in that place the Government leased out lands to them. Therefore, 
the Government are absolute landholders of this western extension. 
People have been living there for the past seven or eight years without 
any drainage, and the only water supply at their disposal consists of a few 
’old-fashioned, and in some cases antiquated wells. Now the money that 
W 3 wanted was partly to provide the water supply there, and for drainage 
and improvement of the slums, for the provision of a hosiptal for infec- 
tK>us diseases and for the city's expansion. I ask the House whether 
these are not things which need the immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment. Delhi can only come to the Central Government. We have been 
asking for a grant since 1926, and wo are told that w'e may get something 
in the year 1929-30 I do hope that something will move the Government 
of India to reconsider their decision, and that from their general prosperity 
something at least may be given to us in the revised estimates when that 
matter is taken up. 

I will refer to (^ne other matter which is not of purely Delhi interest, 
and would siibmit that whatever I say is m no spirit of criticism, put 

mainly because it is a matter in which I am specially interested, and 

helii'.ve that a certain amount of attention being drawn to it would result 
in the good of a class of people w*ho deserve the protection and the interest 
of the Government as well as of the public I refer to the question of the 
administration of jails. I do so from a certain amount of personal experi- 
ence, because I have been visiting jails for some years. I find that although 
the Government have done a great deal in recent years for the improve- 
ment of convicts and jails in India, a good deal still remains to be done. 
I am n( t a psycho-analyst, I do not believe that a criminal can by a few 
months of treatment be at once cured; nor am I one of those people who 
believe that the criminal is merely a bad boy who only needs to be 
smacked and smacked and smacked because there is no chance 
of curing him. T believe that they deserve humane treatment and 
at the same time firm treatment. Now, in the first place, there 
is this question of overcrowding in jails T quite understand that 

the abolition of the Andamans as a penal settlement has a good 

deal to do with it and that Government- have had tremendous 
difficulty to face in that matter. But still I could give you instanoes of 
jails where if there is accommodation for 600, there is a permanent convict 
population of 750 and sometimes more. That I believe is not as it should 
be. Something ought to be done. These people are convicts ; we do not 
want to give them so good or comfortable a time that the jail should lose 
its horrors for them. But at the same time it is our duty to try and do 
all that is humanly right and incumbent on us to do. 

That is one thing. Then in the same w<ay there is this larger question 
•of jails serving not only as penitentiaries bub also as places for correction 
«nd improvement. It is very well-known that at least in the case of a 
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large number o-f convicts it is the lack of livelihood — it is because of 
economic reasons — that they are sent to jail, and more so that is why 
they go there again and again. I have spoken to convicts and sometimes 
men have told me that they have gone there for the sixth time for they 
could get no work outside. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is exceeding twenty minutes. 

The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: May I have two minutes, Sir? I shall 
therefore conclude my- remarks by saying that something should be done 
to teach more suitable industries in the jails. At the present time the 
industries taught in jails are carpet making, moonj matting weaving and 
paper rnaking. But all these industries are such that convicts cannot 
engage in, after they get out of jail because they all require capital ; and 
the employer in factories does not like the idea of employing convicts. 
I believe that something should be done to teach them industries Uke 
carpentry and blacksmith’s work and things of that kind. It will ^e 
the convict a much better chance to get work when he comes out of jail. 

Finally, I want to say one word; something ought to be done to look 
into the matter of juvenile offenders. It takes a very long time for the trial 
of juvenile offenders before their cases are disposed of; and during that 
time the juvenile offender is exposed to influences which may turn him into 
a hardened criminal. We want more in the way of special magistrates 
and special methods </f dealing with juvenile offenders. I believe that 
reformatories are doing excellent work but special magistrates to try 
juvenile offenders are a great necessity and so is the speedy trial of these 
juvenile offenders. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Ambala Division ; Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, last year the Honourable the Finance Member, while closing his speech 
on the budget discussion day, said as follows : 

“Once again I commend to the House the Government’s budget proposals which 
will achieve our long-cherished project of getting rid of provincial contributions and 
will open the way next year or the year after to the effective discussion of reduced 
taxation in every direction and increased provision for the nation-building services.** 

We expected this year, according to the prophecy, a reduction of taxa- 
tion in every direction and increased provision for the nation-building ser- 
vices. But we are sorely disappointred. In the present Budget no taxation 
has been proposed to be reduced and there is no increased provision for 
nation-building services On the income side, the anticipated increases in 
suga/ and cotton piece-goods is anything but desirable. This anticipated 
increase welcomed by thf' Finance Member, only serves to show the differ- 
ent standpoint from the national point of view and from the Government 
point of view. The increases in respect of these two ari;icles are exactly 
the ' Increases which I would never like to see at any time. The increase 
in these two articles denotes that the imports of these two articles will he 
greater in the year to come; whereas sound economy and the claims of 
national Industry would dictate thrt such increases of these articles should 
be deprecated. Further on, an increa..e in income from taxation is also an- 
ticipated. If this increase is due to the prosperity of the mie trade I have 
nothing to complain of. But if this increase denotes efficiency of taxation, 
then we "know what it actually denotes in Actual practice. On the expen- 
diture side 18 lakhs more to the military expenditure andt 
the remission of provincial contributions is indicated. By way of 
reduction of taxation we get. a declaration that the position of 
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the finances of the Government of India is sound and prosperous. By 
^vay of increased j)rovision for nation-building services, wc get a lip 
prayer that no storm from without or within may descend upon India to 
disturb the bright prospects of financial well-being. Sir, in no sense can 
the present Budget be called a prosperity budget, and the financial position 
of to-day cannot be regarded with complacent equanimity. Last year it 
was said by the Finance Member that hut for the ratio the Budget would 
have shown a deficit of 1T)6 crores. This year also, take away the ratio 
and \a)u will find that the present Budget is not at all a 
prosperity budget Thus, it appears that the red flush of the 
budget is not the result of health and strength but is the outcome 
of ratio stimulant. Deprive the Budget of this ratio draught and then it 
sinks into paleness; and if you take into account the concealed liability for 
payment of cash certificates, the seeming prosperity of the magician turns 
itself into a hideous bankruptcy. Even fed upon the manna of the ratio, 
the Budget is innocent of all progress and presents a picture of prosaic 
gloominess It has been well said, Sir, that if you do not move forward, 
eu^er you go back or you stagnate In the present Budget, on the Finance 
Member’s own showing, either there is retrogression or stagnation, which 
nan hardly be regarded as satisfactory The salt tax, the postal rates and 
other forms of taxation remain as usual. The nation-building services are 
not fostered. The super-tax and the income-tax and various other forms of 
taxation due to the exigencies of the War show the obrtinacy of parasites on 
healthy organisms, and as a whole the Budget seems to cast gloom and 
despondency. In this connection I wish to say a w^ord in regard to the in- 
cidence of taxation on Hindu undivided families. In the Finance Bill the 
Hindu undivided family is regarded as a unit and also families assessed 
at more than an income of Bs. 2,000 are sought to be taxed. It is true 
that a Mitakshara familv constitutes a unit in an abstract sense and no co- 
parcener can predicate that he is the owner of so much income or property 
before partition, yet it is clear that, whatever the income of the family is, 
it is the income, though joint, of more than one member. And when once 
the principle of accepting an income of Rs. 2,000 or less is admitted, it is un- 
just to make such income taxable as the fruit of the labours of more than one 
individual unless it exceeds the amount of Rs. 2 000 multiplied by the num- 
ber of coparceners. In Hindu families governed by Dayabhaga, this prin- 
ciple of ]oint income without shares also does not apply, and there is no 
reason why such a family be regarded as different from a joint family of other 
than Hindus. In Mitakshara families, the fact that the family is joint 
does not make its income more valuable in the matter of getting more com- 
modities and services. There is absolutely no reason why Hindu families 
as such should be penalised and taxed because of the fact that it is a Ilindu 
family. 

Sir, the Hindu joint family is fast disappearing and I am one of those 
who are sorry at this spectacle. But let the theory so ably interpreted by 
Sir Henry Mayne in his joint Hindu family law have its full operation and 
let not the Finance Act prove the greatest disruptive factor so far as Hindu 
families are concerned. Let not the process be unduly precipitated uncon- 
sciously by this means and let not a fiscal measure turn itself into p social 
monster from this standpoint. 1 hope the House will see the justice of the 
complaint and give its considered verdict on the proper occasion. 

Sir, the present Budget, as all Budgets, is in effect the raflection of a 
more settled and delicate budget, and let uie scrutinise that budget with 
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your permission. Sir, the budget of the relations of the people of Indict 
with the Government of India and with the British Government does not 
show any surplus on our side. The appointment of the Simon Commis* 
sion without any Indian on the Commission shows the extreme bankruptcy 
of imagination and uberrima fides. The denial of equality of the status, 
opportunity and value of the report of the representatives of the Central 
Ijegisjature of India clearly indicates that the balance of trust is not even 
and is deflected in the wrong direction. Not less important in this con^ 
nection is the attitude of the British military authorities in the matter of 
the Skeen Report. No Indian can look with composure and equanimity 
at this attitude. In the first place, it is difficult to get a Committee appoint- 
ed for a purpose like this, and then its personnel is in the hands of the autho- 
rities. Then there may be minority and majority reports. Then the Gov- 
ernment may or may not accept these reports. But, Sir, in the present 
case the fates decreed a couAe from which every Indian expected a ha^" t 
oi good to ‘his country. And on this occasion, the rub seems to have Coai'e 
from a quarter from which it was least expected. The disillusionment, I 
can assure you Sir, will be quite great. Sincerity will be put to a great 
test and all this jargon of equal partnership and fellow-citizenship will be^ 
mainly judged by the conclusions arrived at in this crnnection. 

Sir, to any impartial student of the Budget, especially its military por- 
tion, it is absolutely plain thal the racial discrimination of which we hear so 
much is warp and woof woven into its fabric. The British soldier costs aa 
much as about seven times his Indian compeer. There are the artillery, 
tank and engineering services which are the monopoly of the British. The 
Royal Air Force is not open to Indians. Look at the provision for the 
schooling of the children of British sepoys. Is there a similar provision for 
the children of Indian sepoys ? Look at the kit and clothing and other 
dietary arrangements and other things. This talk of equality is a huge 
farce. In the military Budget one sees the real foreign domination and the 
mailed fist at equality. Sir, what is the reason for all this? Why are 
Indians not substituted? \^y should this unproductive excess in expen- 
diture not be reduced*? There is one formula which to my mind rightly 
diagnoses the situation — “Distrust of Indians". I cannot believe that Roy 
and Patwardhan can prove reliable and useful air pilots in war and Afghanis- 
tan and as soon as some of them aspire to serve their country they lose the 
qualification. If Indians can rise to the highest posts in civil engineering 
why l^annot they in military engineering? If the bravest deeds can be 
performed by Indians in the battlefield and they are capable of handling the 
most delicate of machines, why cannot they be employed in the artillery 
and tank services? Sir, the mistrust of Indians is the real cause. In the 
daily papers we read of a five lakhs reduction in the military expenditure of 
Great Britain with all its responsibilities and commitments. And what 
do we find in the Indian Budget? Again, there is an increase of 18 lakhs.. 
Again, look at the Indian Navy Bill. What a sad commentary on the budget 
of relations bet’^p'een Great Britain ana India and the people of India. 
One post in the Navy and crores of rupees subsidy. Can ^at be called’ 
just? Look at ohe Reserve Bank muddle. Have the Reserve Bank built 
at the cost of concentrating all power in the hands of the Gk>vemment and 
rhiking it thoroughly irresponsible. Again, look at the ratio question tmA 
the appreciation of the currency. 
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Sir, the Government of India and the British Government are not doing 
justice to India and in the scales of the relations between the people d 
India and the Government there are three very weighty items on the Gov- 
ernment side which solve all its difficulties and make our position intoler- 
able. Faith, hope and patience are trotted out in reply to every demand 
from the Indian side. But, Sir, in the balance you must realise that trust', 
mutual trust, is the pivot on which the balance hangs. If that trust is 
gone the balance topples and brute force and injustice hold sway. Bemem- 
ber Britain does not trust India and, as a consequence, India cannot trust 
Britain. Indian and Britisher do not at present stand on the same footing, 
Britishers are in a position to foster and produce a sense of trust and since 
you are in a favourable position it is your duty to so conduct the situation 
as to inspire trust. If you fail to do so, the blame does not lie with India, 

Kawab Sir Sahibiada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Do Hindus and Mussalmans trust each other? 

Pandit Tbakur Daa Bbargava: If this question were to be answered cate- 
gpilcally in the way the question is put, I would simply say, they do trust 
each other, and if still it appears that they do not trust each otherr 
there is the third power, which is responsible for this distrust. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qai3ruiii: How do you know about the third 

power? Why should nOu not trust one another. Leave the third power 
alone. 

Pandit Thakur Baa Bbargava : It is clear to everybody that in our budget 
for Swaraj in relation to the Government of Great Britain, there is no 
question at present of surpluses or deficits, no complaint of weighted dice 
and different standards. To me it seems the pivot of the balance is unhinged 
and all the balance is gone. It is now for Britishers to build up the balsmce 
again and inspire trust and justice into the budget of our relations and there 
is no doubt, if your efforts are genuine, we shall certainly respond. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in th^* Chair. 


Mr. S. 0. Mukherjee (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I must 
thank you for having given me the privilege of' speaking on this important 
occasion so early. I wholeheartedly associate myself in the chorus of praise 
bestowed upon the Honourable the Finance Member for presenting a 
surplus budget fjr the fifth time in this House. Our regret — sincere ro- 
gret—is that India will no longer be benefited by having his valuable ser- 
vices for the betterment of her finances. It is a misfortune to us and a 
great loss to India. Closely following upon years of depression it rarely 
falls to the lot of a country to recover so soon as India has been able to 
improve her drooping finances undei the able management of the Honour- 
able tbe Finance Member. It is indeed a great achievement to be able 
to produce surplus Budgets successively for five years, to p’ace the Indian 
finances upon a sure foot^ing, to inaugurate a policy of debt redemption, to 
i^cover India’s creait from the debility of recent years both at home and^ 
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abroad ai favourable terms, and to remit entirely the provincial contribu- 
tions, which for the year stood at 268 lakhs. Surely any of these achieve- 
mentsi is sufficient to entitle the Honourable the Finance Member to the 
everlasting gratitude of India. India is proud of him, as he is undoubtedly 
her groat friend, sincere well-wisher and real benefactor. 

Sir, the budget of a country is just like a mirror which shows at a 
gflance the policy pursued in governing the said country. It should show 
the economic, social, religious and political advantages secured for its 
people. It should be remembered that India is an agricultural country 
^d her economic salvation lies in the steady growth and advancement of 
her agriculture. No^v what does the Budget before us show? It is more 
industrial than agricultural. The country whose finances are now under 
oonsideretion is extremely poor. The bulk of my countrymen live in a 
chronic state of squalor and poverty. They do not care for imports or ex- 
ports. They do not know what the reforms are. What have you proposed 
to ameliorate their condition? I find no adequate provision made for 
gating their lands. But on the other hand I find that poor man's salt is 
continued to be taxed, he is not allowed to manufacture earth-salt without 
'restriction. It 's common knowledge that the salt tax is pressing very 
hard upon the poor people and it will surely go a^ great w^'.y to ameliorate 
their sad lot if a portion of the present surplus be applied to the remission 
of the salt duty Again I find the postal and telegraph charges continue 
as high as before. The poor people cannot pay for them. Tlie cheapen- 
ing at least of postage stamps is urgently called for to enable them to 
carry on their correspondence. 

Sir, the system of issuing cash certificates is intended to induce a habit 
of thrift amongst the people and the success it has achieved is highly 
gratifying. The value of these certificates have to be returned in full with 
interest. A big liability is accumulating for the future and in the case of 
sudden withdrawal it will tell heavily on the finances of the country if no 
provision is made in time in the Budget to meet such contingencies. No 
provision has, however, been made in the Budget. 

Sir, I have one other point to refer to. I once again offer my 
sincerest congratulations to the Honourable the Finance Member on the 
total remission of the provincial contributions. I hail from Bengal and the 
finances of my province are now being discussed in the local Council and 
are shown to be in a deptoable condition. While we are here exulting over 
a surplus budget Bengal lb weeping over a deficit budget. Bengal, once 
prosperous Bengal, has now no money to combat preventible diseases, to 
drive aw^ay the scourge of malaria which claims an unusually heavy toll 
every year. Rivers, once navigable, are being silted up Famine never 
fails to make its \ early visitation. Floods sweep away villages almost 
-very year. People are subjected to various other untold miseries. And 
all this is due to want of funds at the disposal of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Government cannot alleviate all these sufferings of the people and 
the people drag cn their weary life as best they can on outside vicarious 
charity.- This is all due to the award of the Meston Committee which 
by an irony of laic and by a mysterious manipulation of figures has landed 
Bengab the wealthiest province in the Empire, in an extreme position of 
financial difficulty. The award is entirely one-sided aud has not allowed 
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Bengal even suftioient revenue to meei her normal expenditure. It is a 
settlement which Bengal refuses to stand by and demands an immediate 
revision. Bengal claimed an interest in the proceeds of taxes on income 
and the Honourable the Finance Member in his budget speech last year 
said that any special claims Bengal might have urged in this connectiop 
had oeen liquidated by the relief already accorded from the payment of 
any part of her annual contribution of 63 lakhg for 5 years. Bu£, Sir, this 
relief has not in the least impioved the financial position of Bengal. 
Bengal grows jute. It is her indigenous product. It is not understood 
why the duty on jutu is exclusively appropriated by the Central Govern- 
ment and is not ever shared with Bengal. Bengal lays claim to this duty 
as she is entitled to it by the law of inheritance, possession and equity. 
It is hoped that the Government of India will see their way to transfer the 
duty on jute to thi Bengal Government for expenditure on urgent neces- 
sary reforms in the Province. 

I once again thank the Honourable the Finance Member for his prosperity 
li^idget and join fervently with him in his prayer " that no storm from 
without or from within may descend upon India to disturb the bright 
prf3Spects of financial well-being to which she seems to-day to be justified 
in looking forward 

Khan Bahadur ?Iawabzada Sayid Ashraiuddin Ahmad (Bihar and 
Orissa : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I thank you foir giving me an oppor- 
tunity of making my speech on this occasion, — an occasion on which we 
have come to discuss and consider the Budget so ably framed and presented 
by my Honourable friend, Sir Basil Blackett. 

Sir, I rise to congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member. I rise 
to congratulate him not because I must but because I should. I rise to 
say a few words of praise for the wonderful achievements of Sir Basil 
Blackett in Indian finance, though these achievements are nothing in com- 
parison to his genius. For there is nobody in this House. I believe, who 
can deny the uncommon aptitude of Sir Basil, his financial skill and 
ability, his wise and prudent guidance of India’s finances. Beginning bis 
career ar a time whei Indian finances were passing through a period of 
crisis, he has, as he has rightly claimed himself, steered the national 
finances clear out of danger zones. It is quite within the memory of the 
House when the deficits in our Budgets went up by leaps and bounds even 
to the extent of 03 crores. And Sir Basil has not only done awav with 
<ieficit8 bub has for five successive years shown a clear and successful 
surplus. 

But that is not all, Sir. He has budgeted for a surplus of no less than 
263 lakhs for 1928-29 in spite of a sure and anticipated deterioration in 
Bail way a, revenue, reserve fund, opium, civil administration and militaiy 
servic es. And vet no new taxes have been imposed on the people His 
manipulation of the Exchange “Ratio has steadied Indian finance and his 
great success of the recent sterling loan speaks well fee his zealous devo- 
tion to India’s finances and her c’^edit abroad. But the last and the 
noblest achievement is no doubt ot iteration of the inequities of the 'Meston 
Award. Sir, when I remember all these his achievements I cannot but 
comment in strong terms of annroval the Budget that has been presented 
“to this House by the Honourable the Finance Member Pe-*“sonally I feel 
his retirement vefy much, as he is not only a great man, but also a good 
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man. He canies therefore our good wishes for his future prospects and 
prosperity in England. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir. although Sir Basil Blackett’s last 
Budget is a featureless Budget and does not disclose any striking pheno* 
mehon, yet* it would be highly unjustifiable if I did not pay him my 
humble quota of tribute for his successful handling of the finances of this 
country. When Sir Basil Blackett took up the charge of the Finance De- 
partment of the Government of India 5 years ago, the financial condition 
of the country was far from being satisfactory, and Sir Basil Blackett, in 
presenting his fifth prosperity Budget in the House on the 29th February, 
must have felt with great relief and pride that he has been able to fulfil 
the arduous task ^hich was entrusted to him, with singular ability followed 
by singular success. Nothing can be more gratifying to a public servant 
than to find, at the end of his term of office, that he leaves a striking mark 
on the sands of time, which his successors will deem it an honour to 
follow. During the last four years, since I have been a Member of thia 
House, although the occasions on which I could not see eye to eye with 
Sir Basil were not irVrrequent, nevertheless no one in this House can com- 
plain that our difference of opinion was ever reflected in our social rela- 
tions with Sir Ba.si! Blackett. His great courtesy and his smile of welcome 
never failed, and therefore his impending retirement, which also implies 
his departure from this, country, is a matter of regret to us, and in saying 
good-bye to Sir Basil Blackett I wish to assure him that his name will be 
remembered in this country with great admiration for a long time to come. 

Coming to the Budget itself, I have already stated that there is nothing 
striking in it. The most noticeable feature of the Budget is the total extinc- 
tion ol the provincial contributions which, I hope, will help the provinces 
in spending more money on nation-building departments. It is a pity that 
in some provinces most of the savings of the provincial contributions are 
taken up by reserved departments and little attention is paid to primary 
education, sanitation and hygiene. I am confident that in the United 
Provinces with the advent of the new Governor the old order will also 
change and His Excellency Sir Alexander Muddiman, whose genial dis- 
position, breadth of vision and sympathy with the people of this country are 
well-knc-wn to this House, will be able to infuse new life and create new 
atenues ,of activity for the well-being of my province. It will be remem- 
bered that last year the Honourable the Finance Member proposed the 
abolitio;ri of the hides and skin duty, but unfortunately the motion was 
defeated in this House by the casting vote. It is very disappointing indeed 
that the Finance Member could not see his way to propose the abolition of 
this pernicious. duty this year which is slowly but surely ruining this branch 
of Indian industry and trade. (An Honourable Member: “Question.'’) 
We have been in receipt of so many telegrams from hides and skin mer- 
chants all over the country that this fact cannot be questioned. There is 
a great feeling in the country on account of the non-abolition of this duty 
and T would strongly urge upon the successor of Sir Basil Blackett to take 
the earliest opportunity of removing this grievance. 

3 The attitude of the Government towards the aspirations of the people 
of this country has been a source of real complaint during the second half 
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of the last year. The exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commis- 
sion has given rise to a tremendous storm of protest in the country and 
it is generally felt by the self-respecting and thiriing people of this country 
that India has been denied the fundamental right of participation in fraimug 
its constitution, and it is generally believed that even a good-natured, well- 
meaning and well-intentioned Viceroy like Lord Irwin could not ^ave the 
honour of the country. The feeling of resentment on this matter is very 
great and real in India and the artificial nature of the manceuvred and 
dictated campaign of co-operation with the Commission in its present state 
can only deceive the blind and the ignorant. As one who considers the con- 
nection of England with India beneficial to both countries for a long time to 
come, I am constrained to think that the British politicians have in this 
respect shown a great bankruptcy of statesmanship and far-sightedness 
for which they will be held responsible for the decay and downfall of the 
British Empire by the future historian of the world. 


Turning to the internal m'anagement of the Government of India, I 
cannot refrain from mentioning that the expenditure on the Bureau of 
Public Information is being ruthlessly increased- I want the Honourable 
the Home Member to explain the increase of Rs. 8,000 in the pay of ‘'officers. 
Is it intended to add any other officer to this department and to extend the 
scope of its activity? An increase of about Rs. 7,000 under the other 
heads of this department is also noticeable. I also want tht Honourable 
the Home Member to explain the scope and the nature of tEe work of 
this department and its utility for the public weal of the country. 

It never struck me, Sir, that by making friendship with Sultan Ibn Sand 
of Hedjaz the Government of India would also imbibe his habits of vandal- 
ism, It is simply shocking to the feelings of a large number of people in this 
country that the Government of India had decided to demolish the historic 
wall round the Delhi of Shah Jahan. One of the great evils of the British 
system of Government is its slavery to the so-called expert opinion. I 
really fail to understand what effect on the health and climate of the 
town can be exercised by the existence of this wall. On the other hand the 
beautiful town of Shah Jahan would be shorn of one of its most distin- 
guishing features by the demolition of the wall. It is surprising that while 
the old walls of Paris are preserved as being worthy of respect, the Gov- 
ernment of India is bent upon depriving Delhi of its historic necklace. I 
would strongly urge upon the Government of India the necessity of re- 
viewing their decision in this matter. 

Having had my say, I would conclude my remarks with a strong note 
of protest against the Government’s attitude in the m'alter of the separa- 
tion of judicial from the executive. Eor many years the unanimous voice 
of the country is agitating on this question. Resolutions were passed by 
the Legislature and questions were asked in nearly every session to inquire 
what progress was made in the matter, but Government seemrts to nave 
taken no notice of what is going on in the country and being sure of the 
impotence of the Legislature in this country, they can very well afford to 
ignore and even to despise public opinion, I earnestly appeal to th^ Gov- 
ernment to realise the delicacy of the situation and take immediate steps 
to bring about inis overdue refomt in the system of administration of justice 
in India. ^ 

Mr. Varahagirl Venkata Jogiah (GFanjam cum Vizagapatam : Non- 
Muhantmadan Rural) : Sir, I wish I could congratulate the Honourable 
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the Finance Minister on his Budget especially on the eve of his saying 
good-bye to this country; but I regret I cannot do so as I am unable to 
share with him the satisfaction which he has in presenting this year’s 
Budget. * 

He stated in his Budget speech that both the Government and the 
people were pleased with the Budget and he added that it was a prosperous 
and sound Budget. It may be that the Government is pleased with the 
Budget. It may talso be that the Government thinks it is a sound Budget, 
bu< 4 . from the people’s point of view, it is neither a prosperous Budget, 
nor is it a Budget which pleases the people. The present Budget is certain- 
ly not a poor man’s Budget. Nor is it a Budget that brings any relief 
to the middle classes. Nor does it satisfy the rich. In fact. Sir, it gives 
relief to none. The only redeeming feature of this Budget is the remission 
of the provincial contributions. Even this does not create much enthusiasm 
in the people. It does not reduce taxes in a direct manner, and in spite 
of this remission, we find that several provincial budgets are deficit budgets. 
Further, the provincial contributions were practically remitted last ytar. 
though part of it was remitted as a temporary measure; and this year 
the only thing that was done is, that its temporary character has been 
abolished and it has been made peirnanent- The Honourable the Finance 
Minister in his speech in paragraph 30 says : 

“Although abortion cf this, namely, 258 lakhs, was stated to be definitely temporary 
T do not think that either the Assembly or the Government of India would care to 
face the storm of protest which would greet us from the provinces if the final extinc- 
tion of the Provincial Contributions, which we have undertaken to remit at the 
earliest possible moment, were not effected now and preference were given to remission 
of Central taxation or even to new expenditure.” 

I am glad that the Governm'ent of India have learnt at last to yield to the 
protests of the people supported, as they have been, by the Local Govern- 
ments. I cannot imagine what they would have done if the protests had 
proceeded merely from the people, unsupported by the Local Govern- 
ments. 

Sir, the Finance Member stated in the beginning of bis speech that 
he regarded railway earnings as an important barometer of trade. In the 
same way, I consider that the contentment of the people and relief from 
oppressive taxation are the barometer of the prosperity of a country. TTn- 
fortunately, the reading of the barometer has always been very discourag- 
ing. Instead of a rise, it has always showed a fall from year to year- 
For the first five years from the year 1918, we were told there were deficits 
in the 'Budgets. We were therefore told that taxation cannot be reduced. 
In some cases even fresh taxation was proposed. Coming to the next five 
years ^beginning from 1923, we were told there were surplus Budgets and 
this House has been uniformly — ^thanks for the correction by my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta — not uniformly but by a large number ip 
this House congratulating the Finance Minister on these Budgets. But 
tne question is, have these surplus Budgets improved the condition of the 
people in any way? The only reply I can give to this question is an 
emphatic “No”. The position of th^ people has continued to be the same. 
It did not improve a bit. What do people care, Sir, whether these are 
surplus Budgets or deficit Budgets, so long as the same taxation continues 
and people caurot keep their bodies and* souls together? This state of 
affairs leads Ihe more intelligent .section . of tjie people to doubt whether 
the budget figures * are real or mske-beb'eve figures. The cleverer the 
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Finance Minister, the better skilled he is in the jugglery and manipula- 
tion of figures. This is not the opinion of the man in the itreet but it 
is the opinion of financiers like the late Mr. Gokhale. He often complained 
of the jugglery of figures and the way in which the Budgets are made up. 

In considering a Budget, Sir, we have to consider, in the first instance, 
3 pm condition of the country and how the lot of the poor can be 

improved. As regards the condition of the country, it is admit- 
ted on all hands that India is one of the poorest, if not the poorest, in the 
world. As for improving the lot of Indians the Finance Department must 
find ways and means to do so in framing its Budgets. This can be done 
only by relaxation of taxation. Has this Budget done that? It has done 
anything but that. But the question arises as to whether the Finance 
Minister or the Government can do anything at present? I think the 
Finance Minister can do a lot, provided he is sincere and does his duty, 
eyen now, before he leaves this country, in a fearless and honest manner, 
v^thout fear or favour. He may yet reduce the salt tax which has been 
pressing so heavily upon the people- He may bring the postage to its 
original rate. He may increase the maximum of the taxable income for 
income-tax and issue directions to the officers for a sympathetic adminis- 
tration of the iiicome-^ax. He may do all these things and help materially 
the lot of the poor Indian. 

In this connection it may be asked, Sir, where is the wherewithal to 
make both ends meet in case these taxes are reduced? One method is 
to appropriate a part of the surplus that he shows in the Budget towards 
the reduction of some of these taxes, and the other and more effective 
method is to reduce the military expenditure and suggest to Whitehall the 
ways and means by which it can be effectuallv reduced. Does the Finance 
Minister do this? Instead of doing this, he finds arguments for not doing 
this and supports the existing system. For, in his speech, paragraph 23, 
he points out that the expenditure on the Military Department was 69*81 
crores in the year 1921-22 and now it is 55*21, and he says: 

“I warned the House a year ago that there was no immediate prospect after thfr 
big reductions since 1921-22 of further substantial savings in military expenditure.” 

And what are these big reductions he refers to? These reductions amount 
to about 15 crores within the last 7 vears from the year 1921 to 1928. I 
wonder why he selected the year 1921, in special, for comparison, and 
why he did not take the figures of the previous years? A reference to the 
figures of the previous years show. Sir, that the military expenditure has 
gone up by leaps and bounds. Within the last 40 years it has gone up by 
40 crores ; that is, on an avernere at one crore of rupees a year. This increase 
has no parallel 'n any part of the civilised world. As has been pointed out, 
the Brussels Conference suggested that the highest proportion of military 
expenditure to the revenue of a country should be 20 per cent, and we find 
that even in a rich country like England, when the propoiLion went up to the 
20 per cent, the people raised a hue and cry and the Ministers were literally 
besieged, until they assured the people that they would reduce the per- 
centage in a short time. Half truths such as this, viz., that there was a 
big reduction in the expenditure as referred to in the spe».eh in a public 
document such as the Budget, are, T submit, to be s^rong’y condemned. 

If the Government Tndianized the army, even in ifs lower ranks, a Tot 
of money could be saved and used fop the purpose of reducing the Ieve^ 
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of taxation. It is admitted, Sir, that so far as the Indian sepoy is cun- 
cerned, he is as brave as and as good as a European soldier. If so, why 
uoi employ Indian sepoys in substitution for European soldiers? There 
would thus be a lot of saving which could be used for giving relief to the 
poor. It has also been repeatedly pointed out by competent authorities 
that the present excessive number of troops is not required for the defence 
of the country, and a large part of it, certainly one half of it, has been 
m'aintained for the benefit of the Imperialism of Britain 
which requires it for purposes other than Indian. If so, why not 
ask the British Government to contribute a proportionate amount of the 
charges? That would go a long way to help in the reduction of taxation. 
The greatest impediment in the way of making such proposals is not, be 
it said to its credit, however unwilling it is to reduce the Army or Indianise 
it, the India Government which in the past, oftentimes, protested and 
strongly protested, against the additions to the already heavy expenditvn'e : 
but it is the Secretary of State who tamely submitted to the unreasonable 
proposals of the Bij-itish War Office and forced the hand of the India Gov- 
ernment All the same the blame rests with the India Government he- 
oause it has not been standing firmly to its guns in the mntter of rediu-ing 
the expenditure. 

Again, Sir, attention was drawn in this House only the other day during 
the discussion of the Eaiiway Budget to the disproportionately high salaries 
paid to the higher officers in the railway administration compared with those 
in all other civilised countries. The proportion was about 5 to 1. By 
economies such as these, if really the Government want to do their duty 
honestly by the country they can bring satisfaction to the people. 

I would like to refer the House to one other point before I close my 
remarks, and, that is about the sedulous encroachm'ent by the Govern- 
ment on the powers of this House. In the ordinary course. Sir, IVIembcrs 
of this House expect that not only should they be given an opportunity to 
discuss all items in the Budget but that the entire Budget should bo 
submitted to their vote. As a matter of fact, some years ago this House 
decided with the concurrence of all even the non-official European Members 
that all matters which are referred to in the Budget should be subjected to 
its vote. But the Government have paid no regard to this decision of the 
House. It is humiliating enough that we are discussing items in a Budget 
on which we have no power to vote. What is worse is, that even in matters 
on which w^e have the right to vote, our decisions are made infructuous. 
'Somefcim'es our budget cuts are restored ; Bills rejected are certified and 
Eesolutions passed are not given effect to. The worst of all is that even 
the items which were votable only two years ago, have been withdrawn 
from the category of votable items and are not now subjected to our vote. 
This, I submit, is a very dangerous move on the part of the Government 
and an invasion the privileges of this House which should be carefully 
guarded against. I therefore strongly protest against this curtailnrent of 
the powers of the House by the Government. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, it is always sad at parting. Many of us on this 
side will miss the twinkling humour and the genial coimtenance of Sir 
Basil Blaok<-tt. ^ have been associated with him as a Member of this 
House for the last iou*' years and I will miss him. Sir Basil Blackett came 
here to deprive the Civil Service of one of its most coveted posts, namely, 
the Finance Membership of the Government of India. It has been the 
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tradition of that Service, that it can occupy any post from the head of 
the Postal Department to the heed of the Commerce Department, and 
they can even be Finance Members and play ducks and d/akes with our 
finances. When India’s finances were at their worst, when through 
mismanagement India’s millions, nearly 40 crores of India’s money 
were thrown into the dust, at that moment Sir Basil Blackett came to 
us to stabilize Indian finance and the Indian Budget. Well, how far he 
has done it is for history to record its judgment, and 1 am not going 'to 
say how far he has restored that stability. (Mr. M. S, Aney : “ What is 
your view?”) I must concede that he has restored a certain stability 
to the Budget of the Central Government and Indian finance, but how 
far he has brought contentment and happiness to the masses, that 
history will record. 

Sir, eternal vigilance is the price of liberty; we, that keep constant 
vigil on this side of the House on the Government of India and the Indian 
finance, — by various contrivances I have tried to look into the books that 
have been distributed to us, some blue and some white, find that Indian 
finance is encased in a transparent but impregnable house which we 
from this side cannot assail. We can of course have a peep here and a 
peep there, but the house is impregnable. No weapon in our armoury can 
peiK'trate that impregnable house. It is a transparent house and we 
can see many things in it, 1 see mam small and big houses inside that 
trans] arent house. I see one particularly with a big dome, which I think 
is the military side of tlie expenditure of the Government of India. It 
is to the extcuit of 55 crores, and whi(*h w(* cannot assail Only at the 
top I s(‘e a little skylight where the Militnrv Secretary sits and that is 
the only thing I can see of the Military Department. The people of 
India have no access to any part of that military expenditure. I also see 
a black crystal, which is under tlie control of my Honourable friend, Sir 
Denys Bray. It happens to be the Foreign and Political Department. 
That crystal has got a certain iridescent halo where I see certam figures 
clad in dazzling ]ew(‘lled clothes and golden shoes danemg like moths in 
the flame I recognise one or two of ilK-m to be the Maharaja of Indore 
and the Maharaja of Nabha almost burnt in that flame. The other part 
of that crj'stal I cannot see. It is a black crystal completely shut out 
from us. I find another crystal with a figure in misplaeiMl wliite collar 
and a black cravat. It is the Ecclesiastical Department, which is supposed 
to look after the religious conscience of the Govenmieut of India. The 
Government of India by the Queen’s Proclamation have no religion, yet 
the Ecclesiastical Dejiartment. whose expenditure I find every year in- 
creasing by lakhs, is completely shut out from the scrutiny of myself and 
the people of India. 

I see another crystal to w^hich my Honourable friend, Mr. Biria, 
referred. It is the Finance Department. It is full of dazzling colours, and 
the colours are always changing, and variegated, so that w'e c.mnot sec 
whether the Honourable the Fipance Member and the Finance Department 
have million^ to show us, or whether they have concealed hoards there by 
which they can wipe out certain debts to the tune of eightv crores. That 
is the dazzling crystal of the Finance Department. It can at any time 
show up a crore or two as surplus but the colours are obliterating them 
iiom my view. 
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I also see, but I have to use a long telescope, the Secretary of State's 
Department cituated 6,000 miles away. It is a crystal where no Indians 
a^e permitted, except as advisers, yet where no advice is sought. If 
there are some Indian advisers to the Secretary of State, no advice is 
ever asked from them. 

These are the conditions that a layman like me looking from a distance 
sees in the Indian Budget encased as it is in that impregnable fort, where 
the policy of the alien bureaucracy has all along the control of Indian 
finance. 

I mentioned during the discussion of the Railway Budget that the 
pink books made me turn blue. But when I read .all the Budgets that 
are presented to us now I find I turn white at the appalling drain on the 
country. Sir, the Finance Member in the beginning of his speach talked 
of the balance of trade being in favour of India. I looked aghast at that 
statement. Is the balance of national indebtedness in favour of Ind’-*?' 
It might be so in these books — but not in actual practice. The exports are 
47 crores or something higher than the imports, but that does not show» 
any balance of national indebtedness in favour of India. We have to 
look at it from the point of view of the national income of the country. 
What about the home charges? They stand at the colossal figure of 27 
to 30 crores, which India sends out to England every year. What about 
the huge sums of money which my Honourable friends on the Treasury 
Benches send away every year in salaries and savings? They render of 
course definite service to India, but that money is a loss to Indian national 
wealth. Then what about the huge sums of money that the European 
mercantile community have invested in India, and which they send away 
as earned profit? If we go to balance the profit and loss account of 
India in that way, the balance is not in favour of India. It is always 
against India. I would be delighted to learn from the Honourable the 
Finance Member, if he could tell me or this House, that the income per 
capita of the people of India, instead of being Rs. 30 per annum, has 
gone up to Bs. 150 during the five years he was with us and rendered 
his valuable sei’vic'^'s to the Indian people. But if I take the income-tax 
figures as the index of India’s prosperity, they have gone down by a crore 
and a half and they show how the Indian people are day by day losing 
their earning capacity. During the last two or three years, the Honourable 
the Finance Member has introduced seven Bills relating to income-tax 
and each of them has been a stricter one than the one before it; and by 
these Bills the income-tax officials and the Income-tax Department are 
going to be more oppressive and exercise greater zoolum than the zoolum 
of the Police Department or the C. I. D. That is an index that the 
national income of the people has not gone up; and, in spite of the Budget 
of the coming year where it is mentioned that wo are going to get half a 
crore or so more from the income-tax I say that the Government will not get 
more money. The earning power of the people has gone down by the 
system of imperial preference and all that sort of thing, and the Indian 
industries are not earning much; trade is passing away from India; and 
the policy of exchange has not also helped Indian industries or the Indian 
agriculturist. The Honourable the Finance Member has expressed a sort 
of pleasure that the jute trade has brought in more revenue to the Gov- 
ernment; but I find that the price of jute has gone down; it does not 
fetch the agriculturist that much money that he used to get before, say 
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io 1914. It may fetch money to my friends, the exporters, Europeans and 
Indians — the middlemen, — but it does not help the agriculturist, and the 
wealth of the masses has not increased. Sir, 1 think my Fonourable 
friend. Mr. Moore, talked about the export duty on jute. I am personally 
of opinion that we should put an export duty on every raw produce that 
India produces; we should put export duties on foodstuffs, thereby keeping 
down the prices for internal consumption while indirectly bringing to 
Government large sources of revenue; and that will enable the Govern- 
ment to bring down the heavy taxation. Export duties are a necessity 
for internal prosperity and at the same time they bring large soiirccs of 
revenue to Government. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. C'hatterjee. talked about Delhi’s need. I 
have every syippathy with him, because I come from a pari of the country, 

I mean Orissa, which wants to be created into a new province and 1 claim 
that separate provinces, whether created now', as Delhi is or whether the> 
will be created hereafter like Orissa. Andhra, Kamatak, Sindh and others. 
will%w? to get more money from the Imperial finances. Some of them 
cannot be self-supporting. The North West Frontier Province, Baluchistan 
and Ajiner-Merwara are all of them not self-supporting. 

Mr. aaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur ci^m Champaraii Non-Muham- 
madan); Then why sepc'*ate them at all? 

Mr. B. Daa:My friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, who supported me 
and my friend Pandit Nilakantha Das in the Resolution for the creation 
of an Orissa province and for the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
peoph^s, mu.st know' that there is always an instinctive and natural desire 
on the part of evt5r> unit race in India to come under one separate 
admijiisiratioii for development of their race consciousness; and if we 
only think of what they can collect from the limited sources of revenue 
granted to provinces at j)resent by the Central Government, we cannot 
create new provinces. So the Central Government must part^ wdth some 
of its huge income to these provinces, whether it is Delhi or Orissa. 

Sir, some of my friends interjected What is your view' on the 
Budget?" (Tjaughier.) 1 wall just quote a gentleman w’hose authority is 
invaluable to rny friends on the European side and also to the Honourable 
the Finance Member — T mean Sir John Bell who w'as a Member of the 
Council of State ; I do not Imow if he is a Member of that body now' ' He 
was interviewed by the Statesman and he said : 

"I think that when the first, burst of enthusiasm over the remission of provincial 
contributions has passed away and the public have had time to think things out, 
there will be certain amount of disappointment that in view of the heavy direct and 
indirect taxation at present imposed in India, it has not been possible to announce 
more than a remission of provincial contributions.” 

Sir, that is also our point; there is no reduction of taxation. I shall 
just quote another line — I will not tire the House (Cries of " Go oi..") 
Sir John Bell again says: 

“It is not difficult to balance a budget or even to create a surplus, if the Finance 
Member and the Government have the power lo impose taxation to any extent, and 
too much should not be made of that.” 

Sir, there are only a few occasions when I am in complete agreement 
with the opinions expressed by my European colleagues v'hether inside 
this Chamber or outside; but here" I entirely agree with the.e remarks 
of Sir John Bell. 

If 
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Hunslll Iswar Saran (Lucknow Division: Non- Muhammadan Kurul) : 
Mr. President, even the worst critic of the Honourable the Finance Member 
will not be prepared to withhold froiii him the just tribute of admiration to 
his great lAiowledge, skill and driving power. In the provinces his name 
for many a long day will be honourably associated with the extinction of 
the provincial contributions. We listened to his last budget speech the 
other day and on the eve of his retirement may I assure him that very 
many of us will remember him as a remarkable man who tried according to 
his lights to rectify some of the mistakes of the past? If some of the 
cherished schemes of Sir Basil Blackett have not materialised, the respon- 
'sibility is not his, nor of this House, but of the masters of the Government 
of India installed six thousand miles away across the seas. If fortunately, 
Sir Basil Blackett had been let free to manage the affairs of his liigh office 
according to his unhampered judgment, I feel confident that he on the one 
side and this House on the other would have been able to come to some 
agreement which would have been beneficial to this country and/c'ould 
have further heightened his already high reputation. Take, Sir, the^ oory 
of the Eeserve Bank Bill which is an instance in point. We were proceeding 
with this Bill till the Secretary of State for India appeared on the scene 
and brought abouc, of course intentionally, its wreckage. As long as th<‘ 
Government of India remain subject to the dictation of the authorities in 
England, so long will it be impossible to avoid these muddles and mishaps 
in the future. 

Sir, it is not only in the realm of finance but also in the domains of 
f'ither departments that the authorities in England iinpede progress, produce 
complications and bring about delay. I shall, Sir, cite one or two instances 
lest some Honourable Members should feel inclined to accuse me of 
exaggeration. I ask, where is the Beport. of the MilitiU’v Requirement^ 
'Committee? It was submitted to England and in the cold and chill _v 
atmosphere of the India Office or of the War Office, or of both, it met with 
extinction. Where, I ask. Sir, is the Report of the Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee? The Committee made their report on the 14th November 1926, 
in which they unanimously recommended that 10 additional vacancies 
should be reserved at Sandhurst for Indians, thus making the total of 
vacancies reserved for Indiana 20. General Skeen, Mr, Jinnah and other 
members of the Committee, in the innocence of their hearts, assumed that 
this increase would take place in the year 1928. We are approaching the 
middle of March 1928 and I wonder if the authorities in England have been 
able to make up their minds about it — anyhow, the decision is yet to come. 
Sir, ^he Indian Navy Bill was imposed by our masters on us. This House, 
which is sometimes called India’s Parliament, was not even shown the. 
courtesy of being consulted about it. Being contemptuously disregarded, 
feeling profoundly dissatisfied with some of itg fundamental provisions, this 
Hou3e took, I venture to submit, the only course which any self-respecting 
body in similar circumstances would have done. Sir, what is the remedy 
for all this? My answer is clear, and I venture to submit that this is the 
only correct answer. The Govemnxent of India should cease to be a subordi- 
nate Government and -the present system with the real power vested in the 
Secretary of State for India in Council should be abolisheu and the sooner 
it is abolished the better. 

It is. Sir, not without real trepidation that I ask your permission to 
make a few brief observations on the military affairs of this country. I 
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linow that by some I shall be dismissed as an irresponsible critic while 
there is the danger of being stigmatised as an office-seeker. The New 
Statesman of London, in one of its recent issues, has said that : 

“Most of the Indian nationalist leaders are office-seekers who vainly hope to disp.ace 
the British civil administration while retaining the British Army and their service, 
without which they cannot exist.” 

Sir, allow nn* to make our position clear. We are out not to displace 
the British civil administration alone : we are out to Indianise the entire 
machinery and thus become masters in our own household. 

Sir, the military budget as usual is hope-killing. Its reduction to 50 
crores is regarded as a pious aspiration while in the well-considered opinion 
of the Inchcape t'onimittee this figure of 50 crores is more than the tax-payer 
idiould be called upon to ])ay. We find that a considerable part of the 
present reduction bcdow 57 crores is attributable to the present favourable 
rate of exchange, the Retrenchment Committee having worked on a basis 

L. 4:d. equal to a rupee. It is obvious, therefore, that on the basis of 
calculation adopted by the Retrenchment Committee, the budget estimate 
would be much more than 55* 10 crores and this at a time like this with 
;i clear sky and with no military complications of any shape or kind. One 
trembles to thhik of what tliia <’Ountry would have been required fo pay if 
tiiere had been the least cloud on the horizon. Ir view, particularly, of 
the fact that the figure this year is larger than the figure of last year, the 
ijuestion that stares us in the face is, arc the military authorities giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee in the 
spirit in which they have been made? 

I shall not be so rash as to permit, myself to refer to the recent reduc- 
tions in the military budget of rich England. The eonditi<m^ in the two 
countries, I shall be told, are entirely different, and further T vlo not lose 
sight of the difference in the character and status of the two G-ovornmenta, 
the one indigenous and supreme and the other foreign and subordinate. I 
shall, however, lake courage to ask the authorities to remember that we 
know what is being done in other countries and we draw our own conclu- 
sions. 

The taunt that we are unable at this moment to defend our country 
enters into our very soul and an ancient and sensitive country^ witli a magni- 
ficent past and with unlimited resources in men and material like ourselves 
feels the misery and degradation of the position which no language of mine 
can adequately describe. iVnd, Sir, look at the tragedy of the situation 
We are burning with a do.sire to wipe off this stigma as quickly as we can 
and we are eager to make every conceivable sacrifice with the object of 
preventing even Lord Birkenhea^l from indulging in the cruel sneer, but 
we are not allo'ved to move forward on one pretext or another. May I ask 
the House to note the steps that have been taken in the self-go. ^ming 
Dominions in order to prepare themselves for their military defence The 
time at my disposal is short afid T am therefore compelir»! to refer only to 
one or two instances in order to demonstrate the vast difference that there 
is between the way in which things are managed in subject India and in 
the free Dominions. 

In 1009 a system of universal training was made compiil.-.ory in Australia 
Lord Kitchener had visited Australia in 1909 and he suggested 214 areas to 
be again distributed amongst 21 groups, each group constituting territory 
from which a mixed brigade would be trained. There was a deficiency in 

II 2 
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respect of trained staff, and lie proposed to establish a Staff Corps oonsisting^ 
of 350 officers. In 1913, Major General Kirkpatrick reported steady and 
satisfactory progress in Australian military training. A new system of 
universal training was adopted in New Zealand and the Governor announced 
that under the new system youths between the ages of 14 and 21 had been 
registered and were being medically examined for service in the Senior 
Cadets and Territorial Forces of the Dominion. The results of this registra- 
tion, we are told, were satisfactory, and the spirit shown by the people was 
highly commendable. At the Imperial Conference of 1907 Mr. Moore, 
speaking on behalf of the little Colony of Natal, was able to claim that his 
colony stood in the vanguard with regard to defence. It possessed a com- 
})ul8ory system as regards militia and, also a very capable cadet system 
in connection with the public schools. The South African Defence Bill of 
1911 recognised the liability of every citizen to assist in the defence of the 
country. It was however felt that to train the whole population 
create a greater force than was reasonably required, would impose too hea j 
a financial burden and would probably not lead to efficiency. A discretion 
was therefore left to the Government in the decision of the number to be 
called up. General Smuts on 26th March, 1912, could proudly claim that 
South Africa was doing a great deal for its defence a*'d was going to do a 
great deal more in the immediate future.*' How I wish we could make 
the same proud claim! But this is by the way. 

Before I take leave of this part of the subject I shall crave the indulgence 
of the House to make a slight and brief reference to an oriental and Asiatic 
country, the spiritual daughter of India, namely, Japan, which, in the words 
ot a Japanese writer, fifty years ago was terra incognita or at least a geo- 
graphical name, but to-day is a respected member of the great comity of 
nations. It is not my purpose to dwell on her achievements during the last 
fifty years nor of India during over a hundred and fifty years of British 
rule. T wish only to point out how she is preparing her sons for the defence 
of their country. From the academic year beginning with April 1925, 
military training was introduced into the regular ourriculimi of secondary 
schools, the law for the purpose having been passed in the 50th session of 
the Diet. Altogether over 1,500 Government and public institutions came 
under the new system apart from private schools which have been given 
a free choice in the matter. The military drill is given 3 hours per week in 
normal sichools, 2 at middle, high and special schools, besides four or five 
days’ field exercise. The educational authorities are contemplating to place 
boys in' general under this system. 

I have, Sir, devoted the few moments at my disposal to the discussion 
of this question because in our humble judgment this is the fundamental 
questir^n which transcends all other questions in gravity and importance. 
And may I say this to my Honourable friends opposite that their military 
policy is the test which either they mu^t stand or fall? If they are 
sincere in their professions, if Britain is sincere in its professions, then 
it is up to Britain and up to its representatives in this country to see 
that the stigma that India at the present moment is imable to take up 
her defence is vfiped off as soon as possible. 

Sir, when you study the military questions, you are irresistibly drawn 
to the conclusion that ii is based either on self-interest, or on suspicion or 
on a doubt of our capacity. 
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Mr, D. V. Belvi (Bombay Southern Division: Non- Muhammadan 
Rural) : All these things put together. 

Munsl^ Iswax Saran: Let us examine every one of these. If it is based 
on self-interest, then I shall leave our trustees to settle their account with 
their conscience because we c;annot sue them in the Court of Chancery. 
If it is based on suspicion, then. Sir, I can only say that once for all this 
suspicion was removed by our mingling our blood with yours in the Great 
War. Perhaps some might say that I am taking an exaggerated view of 
•the part played by us during the Great War. May I invite their attention 
to the speech which was delivered by the then Viceroy at the War Con- 
ference held in Delhi? This is what the Viceroy said: 

“The tale of India’e share in the Great War would form no unworthy page in her 
glorious annals. Her sons have fought not without glory on every front. In East 
Africa, in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, they have borne away victorious laurels.” 

1 hope, Sir,^ — I am sure, Sir, — that these words were not spoken at the 
time with any policy, but that these words of the most exalted representative 
V>f the British Government in this countiy’ were true and sincere. Why 
then, T ask, Sir, are we excluded from so many departments in the Army? 
Are we really barbarians emerging to-day under ^he benign influence of 
our trustees from darkness into light? 

Sir, one. sometimes begins to think of the basis of British rule in this 
country, and different people come to different conclusions. I wish t-o 
ask, is there any truth in what the Morning Post of London says? I shall beg 
my Honourable friends on the other side to listen to it. This e.xtract is 
not from {m> extremist newspaper in India. It is from the Morning Po$i 
which is considered, I suppose, to he a very respectable organ of public 
opinion in F/Ugland by ;v good many people either in this House or out- 
side it : 

“We have a dire<t concern in India, becau&e it is one of the chief markets of the 
world We went there as traders and despite all the fine talk of our modern high 
brows, that is .still the material basis of our rule which might be put in the sentence-— 
*We give you protection’, and ‘you buy our goods.’ If we abandon India it will not 
be only the Indiana who .suffer, but the 12 million people of Lancashire, and indeed 
our whole industrial system which will he affected. After all, when all is said 
thi.s nation (British) must live. That is the first consideration and we see no other 
way in wdiich this nation can live uixm tho.se little islands save by industry and trade.” 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur DiviRion: Non-Muhammadan): Ever^' word 
is true except what is said about India's fate after the British have with- 
drawn . 

Munshi Iswar Saran: Souu* one says that every word is true 

Lala La|pat Rai: Except what is said about India’s fate after the Britiah 
have wiilidr'^wn. 

Mr. President: Order, order Tin* Hnnourable Member must con- 
clude his ehservaiions. 

« 

Munshi Iswsr Saran: I havo .ilrpady resnmod my seat, Sir. 

Mr. O. S. Ba]pai; The tranbiiion. Sir, from high military policy to the 
voiw trivia^ requirements of Delhi is in the njiture of an anti-climax, and if 
I inflict Ibis anti-climax on th« House it is because I owe an explanation 
to my friend Mr. Chatter jec whose lament this mo'ning about the priva- 
tions of Delhi was, I am sure, listened to with great sympathy. Mr. 
Chattei^ee thought me, Sir, very hard-hearted indeed in having given him 
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glimpses of Paradise from time to time and not having actually led him 
into Paradise. Well, Sir, I do not pretend to be a Messiah. I do not 
lead any one into Paradise But I will deal with the three points which 
he raised this morning. 

The first point which he mentioned was related to some letter which 
he said the Department of Education, Health and Lands sent out in 1926 
in regard to the allocation of a sum of Bs. 50,000. I have been at great 
pains to ascertain where this mysterious letter emanated from, and 1 find 
1hat it did not emanate ftom the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands at all. The position is that in the annual budget of Delhi a pro- 
vision is made of a sum of Bs. 50,000 to enable the Chief Commissioner 
to imike grants for sanitary purposes. Presumably the letter to .which 
my Honourable friend referred emanated from the Chief Commissioner. 
Bo, if my Honourable friend has any grievance as regards what he described 
as the unaccountable disa^earanoo of the offer which was made to the 
Delhi Mtmieipality, that cof!|^ll»nt should be addressed to the Chief Com-< 
missioncr of Delhi, and, I submit in all humility, not to the Department 
of Education, Health end Lands<.^ "^However, 1 am quite prepared to makc3 
enquiries into tliat point if my Honfuirable friend IMr. Chatterjee so wishes. 

The secoSd point which my Honourable friend Mv Chai^terjee raised 
was that Delhi had benefited not at all by the transfer of the Capital from 
Calcutta to what is now the Imperial City. That, Sir, is inviting me to 
enter very delicate ground indeed. It is very delicate ground to traverse 
with the champions of Calcutta silting on my right and the champions of 
Delhi sitting behind me, and it will be presumptuous of and possibly 
dangerous to me to enter the lists of this particular controversy. The fact 
nevertheless remains that in the course of the last few years a very modest 
sum of Bs. 13,82,000 has been given from_Central revenues to the Munici- 
pality of Delhi for certain schemes of improvement. If that is a sign of 
neglect on the part of the Government of India of the Municipality, of ’ 
Delhi, I am quite sure many municipalities in India would be glad to bo 
similarly neglected. 

Then, Sir, there is another point which is the last one. My Honourable 
friend, Mr. Chatterjee, complained that we had, from time to time, issued 
letters to the Administration of Delhi and asked them hv submit proposals 
which would enable us to beautify and improve the amenities of Old Delhi, 
and open up the slums. It is perfectly true that we did ask the Adminis- 
tration of Delhi to submit certain pro}>ORals, but we did not single out 
Delhi for this favour. We asked all areas directly administered by the 
Government of India to submit proposals for a ])rogramme of sanitary 
expansion, which programme we intended to examine in the light of such 
resources as might be available to us. We first got the programme from 
the Chipf Commissioner of Delhi late in 3926. We examined it and wc 
found that the resources of the Government of India for the ensuing year 
would not permit our examining with any sympathy at all the very 
expensive proposals which the Chief Commissioner had put forward For 
the currenu year also we invited the Chief Commissioner to make proposals, 
and he availed himself of that opportunity to send up the estimates to 
something like Bs 60 lakhs in 1927-28. It was also suggested that of the 
sum of Bs. 60 lakhs a small slice of Bs. 25 lakhs should be made available 
in the ensuing financial year, namely, 1928-29, for expenditure in Delhi. 
If I had the philosopher’s stone I should have gone to the Finance Member 
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and said — 1 did not know that he was going to have a surplus of Es. 5 
lakhs- “ I sliali toiieh the five lakhs if you will give them to me, with my 
philosopher’s stone to convert them into so much gold and fron that I 
shall he ivl)le to meet tlu‘ requirements of Delhi”. As it is, even if I had 
claimed tlu* wlu le (jf that Its. 5 lakhs it would not have gone any way at 
all to met‘l the refpiirenients of Delhi. However, I would say this, that 
we are anxious to do what we can to improve the amenities of Old Delhi 
and to improve* tlu* conditions under which a certain secthn of the popula- 
tion of Delhi lives; and I hope that whereas last year and this year it has 
imfortunat(‘ly not been possifcle for the (Jovemment of India to earmark 
or allot funds at all i)i an\ appreciable measure to meet the requirements 
of Delhi, vcheu tin* pro{)osals of the Chief Commissioner are received in 
the course* of tliis \ear we* mriA have bette r prospects for next year. More 
than that. Sir, it is not possible forme say at present 

.Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division’ Non-Muhammadan 
Kiirai) : 1 find the eoncliwling passages of the Honourable the Finance 
^^em^er’s s[)eech of absorbing interest. I fear, however, that they suggest 
reflections which are not altogether of a pleasant charaider. The Honour- 
able Member has certainly been able to present a balanced budget after 
making a remission of provincial contributions to the extent of Rs. 258 
lakhs, but we liavc to consider in the light of the observations which he 
has made with regard to tin* future, not what the Budgei is this year but 
what our financial position is likely to he in the future. 

The Hudgel. as ])reseuted to us, shows a revenue and an expenditure 
of about Rs. crores. hut this figure (*xaggcrates both the income and 

the expenditim^ as I pointed out last year. If the railway figures are taken 
net — and I submit that they should be since the Railway Budget has been 
separated from the ('Jeueral Budget, — and the sauu* course is taken with 
regard to imgation, posts and telegraphs, interest and currency and mint 
figures, \\t* .shall find that our true revenue and expenditure amount to 
about Rs. 02 J crores Of this revenue of Rs 02^ crores nearly Rs. 80 
crore< iv the vit Id of certain sources of taxation which arc technically 
known .»< the priucijial heads of revenue. Now among these principal 
head> then** are not >many on which we can depend for a regular increase 
One of these in particular, namely, opium, is a dwindling source of revenue, 
and as the Honourable the Finance IMember has told us, it is now the 
settled p<>lie\ of the rrovemment of India that the opium revenue should 
he decreased I'Vei v a ear h\ Rs, 82 lakhs We have to fall back on customs 
and income-tax which are. so to say, the backbone of cur revenues. The 
Honourable the l-'inauee Member has in the Budget for the year 1928-2^1 
taken a Meld for income tax which is about Rs. II crores higher than what 
he expect .s to get in the current voar. A few figures in this connection may 
be of interest to tin* House In the year 1928-24 our revenue from income- 
tax jiimounteil to about Rs. 18} crores. For the year 1924-25 a revenue of 
the same amount was budgetted for, but the revised figures fel^ considerably 
f^hort of lh(‘ budget e.stimate and the actuals were even less than the 
revised (estimate aiuoimting to only about Rs. 16 crores. There was thus 
a differtmee of abo\it Rs. 2 \ crores between the budget and the realised 
figures. If we take the figure for 1925-26 wo again find a la^^ge discre- 
paney between the budget figures, the revised estimates and the actuals. 
The budget figures :unounted to about Bs. 17} crores while the actual 
yield came to only Rs. 15-9 crores. In the year 1926-27 the same tale is 
though there is not the same discrepancy between the budget and* 
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the actual figures. There is however ^ discrepanpy howsoever small it 
may be\ While the Honourable the Finance Member expected that in- 
come-tax would yield about Es. 16*15 crores the actual yield was only 
Rs. 15*65 crores, that is, the actuals fell short of the budget figures by 
about Es. 50 lakhs. The figures relating to the current year are well known 
^ ^ to the House. A yield of about 17 crores was budgetted for, but 
there is a difference between the budgetted and revised figures 
of about a crore and 80 lakhs. Now, the Honourable the Finance Member 
for next year again supposes that the income-tax would yield about 17 
crores, the sum budgetted for during the current \ ear, and luj gives 
various reasons for his optimism. Now it may be, owing to the fact that 
the current year has been better for the jute and cotton trade than last 
vear, that a revised method has been brought into force of assessing income- 
tax on the companies, that the machinery for the collection of the tax is 
being tightened up and that new incolme-tax legislation is being undertaken 
that the hopes of the Honourable Member might be realised r but the 
question is whether our revenue will in future remain at this figure. It is 
impossible at present to say whether it will or wnll not, hut our experience 
in the past does not justify i:s in being optimistic with regard to the future. 
The other major source of revenue, namely, customs nas gone on yielding 
an ever increasing revenue. In 1923-24 the total yield amounted to a little 
under 40 crores and in the current year the yield is expected to be about 
48*6 crores. There has thus been an increase of about 9 crores and during 
this period we have made two large rettnissions of duty, one of Rs. 1} crores 
in connection with cotton excise and the other last year of Rs. 85 lakhs 
in order to give relief to the textile industry of Inaia. There is no doubt 
that the customs revenue has shown a remairkable power of expansion, but 
that very fact suggests that in the future it may| not be possible for it to 
expand as it has done in the past. At any rate there is ground for .caution 
here and any one who looks at the figures in the light of the facts that I 
have mentioned, although he may find no ground exactly for pessimism will 
find no ground for being unduly optimistic. 

Now, Sir, , while this is the state of our finances, it certainly behoves us 
to look to our expenditure. I associate myself with my Honourable friend 
Mr. Birla with regard to the need for a fresh scrutiny into our expenditure, 
but it is not my purpose to speak of expenditure as a whole. I wish to 
refer only to military expenditure about which I had certain observations 
to offer last year also. The Honourable the Finance Member, as the 
guardian of our revenues, told us last year that, unless the strictest vigi- 
lance and econo/my were exercised, the military expenditure would show a 
tendency rather to rise than to fall. His prophecy is, I fear, going to be 
amply fulfilled. While in the current year the net expenditure was about 
M4*92 crores, for next year the sum of 55*10 crores has been taken. This 
certainly includes ten lakhs on account of expenditure on the formation of 
urban battalions. Even so the expenditure is somewhat higher than it 
is for the current year, but we do not know whether this net expenditure 
really represents the normal cost of the maintenance of thvx \rmy. As the 
House knows the normal cost of maintenance is anuua.iy disturbed by 
certain factors. We have to make certain payments or are able to make 
savings oy drawing on surplus stores every year, and that either increases 
or decreases the normal burden imposed on us by the Army. Unfortunate, 
ly. the Explanatory Memorandum of the Financial Secretary", contrary to the 
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practice in previous years^ ^ives us no information on that point. It enahiei 
us only to know what the net expenditure on the defence of the countryj 
will be during the year 1928-29; but I will take it that tl is represents also 
the normal level of military charges. This, however, is not all the money, 
that we are going to spend on the Army. The Honourable the Finance 
Member told us in 1028-27 that there were certain economies in view, 
notably because of the revision of the pay of officers anjrl soldiers. This was 
expected to yield about 12 lakhs in 1927-28 and an increasing sum in future 
amounting to about 80 lakhs, according to the Finance Member, in 1930-31. 
and about a crore and quarter in 1933-34. Thus in three \ears there was 
to be an increase in savings of about 08 lakhs. Now, if the increase in 
savings is uniform, we should save aliout 23 lakhs a year. If we turn to 
the Memorandum of the P'inancial Secretary for the ^ear 1926-27 we come 
to a .similar conclusion. We find there a statement to the effect that while 
the initial savings would be alioiit 12 lakhs in 1927-28, the savings would 
moimt up to 00 lakhs in 1929-30. In other words in two \ear3 we should 
.^ave about 48 lakhs or 24 lakhs })er vear We should naturally have 
expected that thfit saving would he taken aceount of in the Budget and 
would lead to a reduction of the military charges; but looking at the mili- 
tary estimates for the coming year T 0ml that there will be a saving in the 
pay of soldiers nuainly on account of the reduction in pav sanctioned in 
1925 to the tun(‘ of 30| lakhs. We must add thif figiire io the net expendi- 
ture in order to airive at n trik‘ estimnite of the military- burden that will 
bo imposed on us during the \ear 1928-29. We thus see that the chargee 
will really stand in the neighbourhood not of .'5 hut of 554 crores including 
the ten lakhs that are to 1)0 spent on the ne\v \irban battalions. When I 
pointed out last year that the index mimber relating to pnees had fallen 
during the last tw’o or three years, the Honourable the Finance Member 
was quick to point out thai the index number for cereals and pulses, which 
wa.s after all the figure that mattered mast to the Anny. had nob gone 
down. Now', I have examined the figures for the rear 1927 and T find that 
the index number oven for cereals and pulses so far ns T can judge from 
the Bombay T^ahour Onzrfic has f.allen hv about fo\ir points during the 
lest calendar years. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; With what year is the Honourable 
Member comparing that’’ 

Pandit Hirday Kath Kunsru: If the Honourable Meudjta- had not inter- 
rupted me, be would have found fbal I had anticipated that point The 
Honourahb' Member inquires as to whether there has been a reduction 
since the Inchcape Committee re))orted What I was going to point out 
was that our expenditure instead of decreasing had increased as compaivd 
with last year, although the index number for centals and pulses had fallen 
by 4 points, and I frn.st tiiat is a point which tlte Finance Member will 
bear in mind. 

Tust one word mere. Sir, befoie I sit down. If one could isolate oue 
single fact and dwell upon it to the exclusion of all others^ 1 have no doubt 
that the "xtinciion of the provincial contributions would bo a matter of 
sincere satisfaction to this H')use. But, as the Honourabh' the Finance 
Member knows, the extinction of these contributions does not settle all 
the questions outstanding between the Supreme Government and the 
Provincial Governments. T will only refer to one of thes(> points which is 
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of considerable interest. Under Devolution liule 24 the capital sums spent 
by the Govemor\General in Council upon the construction in the various- 
provinces of productive and protective irrigation works and all such other 
works financed from loan funds as may from time to time be handed over 
to the management of the Local Governments shall be treated as advances 
made to the Local Governments from the revenues of India. Now, we 
know, Sir, that most of the money spent on protective irrigation works came 
out of the general revenues. The mone} \va& nut boiTowed by the Govern- 
ment of India arii they therefore pay no interest on it. It is reasonable 
therefore on the part of the Provincial Governments to aak that they should 
not be required to pay any interest on a sum on which the Supreme Gov- 
etnment themselvus pay no interest whal soever. This is a small matter 
so far as tlio central exchequer is concerned, but a matter of considerable 
importance to the Provincial Govemmeuts. I believe all the Provincial 
Governments taken together are paving something in the neighbourhood of 
about three-quarters of a crore as interest on account of sums spent on 
protective^ or unproductive irrigation works. Even if the whole of this sum 
is remittcdfq^robably the Provincial Governments would not be able to gel 
more than 10 or 12 lakhs apiece. Eut in view of the straitened circpin 
<^tqnces of the Provincial Governments and the small resources that tbe;s 
haiye fof' future expansion, even a sum of 10 to 12 lakhs is not a small 
■fihiBg to them.. T trust, Sir, that, if in spite of what we fear at present 
thb central revenues are found to be in a flourishing condition hereafter the 
Government of India will bear this point prominently in mind. 

Sir, I have just spoken of military expenditure and compared the ex- 
penditur^^i* the current year with that for the coming year But there 
ia ode fact ’more which T should like lo bring to light in connection with 
this matter. The Honourable the Finance Member is, if I may say so, our 
wafeh dog, Svfio last year asked us to ex(‘reise thc^ strictest, vigilance if we 
wanted to keep miKtary expenditure within bounds, but it is surprising that 
he made no' tnention during his budget speech this year of the fact that the 
Royal Air Force is goipg fo be increased by two squadrons. Now, the coat 
of these ipo pew squadrons will fall upon the Indian revenues only from 
the 1st January, 192t' I think the Honourable the Finance Member does 
not accept the stat£*]nent 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: 1 think there were sr)me chru-ges 
in the curreiib yeur, but I am not quite sure. 

Pandit Hhrday Nath Kunzru: Sir, 1 can go only by what 1 find in the 
budget estimates foi militaiy expenditure. It is pointed out on page 279 
of the militaiw estimates that the number of officers and men vrill be about 
224 offiox^rs and 1,705 air men, etc., from the Ist April. 1928 to the 31st 
December, 1928. But from the 1st January, 1929, it is said, the Royal Air 
Force will be re-org.tnised on a station basis and its establishment vvill be 
268 officers, 1,861 British other ranks, ^.jtc. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think if the Honourable Member 
will permit me to interrupt again I can clear up the point. There is no 
difference of opinion. Tt is true that ^ the charges for officers and men 
will not come into cmir^e of payipent till about the date the Honourable 
Member mentioned, but some ^ditidnal charges for barracka hare been? 
or are being incurred already. 
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Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Well, if that is so we have a grievance in 
that the last year’s estimates did nut give us any infomiation on that point. 
Kveii 1hf‘ Finanee Member himself was silent It is for the first time that 
havt‘ (n>m(> to know that the strength of the Boyal Air Force is being 
increastd by two squadrons. A part of the expenditure in this connection 
might liHve been inciUTcd in the cuiTent year, but since the Finance Member 
has drawn attention to iinpoHant matters in his speech, and lie also drew 
our attention pointedly to the growth of militjiry exi)enditiu-e last year. 
J should liave thought that this ^\ould bi* a matter worlliy of liis attention, 
a matter to wbi'l) he would have been the first to direct our attention 
instead o1 leaving u.s to disinter this fact from these musty white books 
distributed to us I will not go further into this matter at this stage. We 
sliall huvf all ouj-orl unit\ of discussing it on the Anu\ Department vote, 
hut 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: \la\ 1 again interrupt? In m^ 
budg>s^t speech las' \ear T mentioned that a certain saving was coimter- 
halanci'd b\ the provision necessar\ for th(‘ expansion of the Air 

F< It-CL* 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I leaw the Hous.‘ tr, determine whether 
the cr\ptic announeeinen" made by the Finance Mendier gave it any idea 
of uhal w'as going to happen Is there any Member, Indian or European, 
who was not taken aback bv the facts I have quoted from the white hook 
on imlitarx ('stiinate^ '. 

Oolcnel J. D. Orawlord (Bengal : European) Sir. 1 rise to answer 
iniinediati'ly tlu' question of mx friend Mr Kunzru and to say that I am 
under the impression that T remember last year a distinct reference being 
made to tlu* fact that our Air Force would be increased by two squadrons. 
I was under no inisapprobension on that point 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya {Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions* Non- 
Mnbammadan KnralV Wberf' was it nuoitioned? 

Oolonel J. D. Orawlord: I have not had time to go and look it up, but 
I am <ndte eonvinced that during the debate on the Budget T wai^ left with 
tluit iiTiftression 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Ma\ 1 know if tlu' Army Sccretarv can 
support that statement? 

Oolonel J. D. Orawlord: An\bo<l.\ who has taken the trouble in the 
very least little bit to study the question of air defence along our North 
\V(‘st Frontier must be at least anxioiLs as to the provision which we 
in India have made for our air defence It is to my mind one of verv 
eonsideriible difficulty and I am myself far from satisfied thfit w'e are 
securing that ineasuri' of eflFective military protection which our military 
commitments justifv. Dr. Aloonje in the debate on the Skeen Com* 
mittee pointed out what those conimi*^mcnts were: and although to my 
mind he somewhat overpainted the picture, there is no doubt that we 
arc faced wdth very definite military risks, and our paying out r.ny money 
on defence at all is to make ourselves reasonably certain that we shall 
not be called upon to pay far gKeater militarv- rTpcndif ire at some future 
date in the case of definite military operations. 
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1 always feel that when we cliseuss military expenditure we sometimes, 
as tax-pa^'ers, neglect that fact, and that in the long run we have to put 
our hands very much deeper into our pockets than we would have done 
if we had made adequate provision during peace time for military 
emergencies. Whilst I would congratulate the Finance Member on all 
that he has done for India's finance during his tenure of ofi&ce as Finance 
Meinbei*, I do feel that he has not left the Army in exactly a satisfactory 
position. The late Lord Bawlinson, who, I am sure everybody in the 
House will admit, was a most brilliant soldier, when he accepted the 
reductions called for by the [uchcape Retrenchment (’ommittee, stated 
as follows : 


“ . . [ have been influenced primarily by the financial conaideratioiib which 

must have an important bearing in determining the general policy of the Government. 
The Finance Member has described very graphically the perils and dange^^ of our 
financial position, and 1 have been greatly impresst^d by the paramount need ^ alanc- 
ing our Budget this year. I further realise that conditions, l>oth internal and ex- 
ternal, have much improved during the past twelve months, and that we are justified 
in taking risks which we .should have been wrong to incur a year ago,” 

Further on he said ' 

“I recognise, on ‘he other hand, that India’s first necessity is to achieve a balanced 
Budget and that no substantial advance can be made in other departments of the 
State until the financial position has been stabilised. There are times when risks must 
be taken. The reductions which have been proposed and to which I have agreed do 
involve a certain degree of risk from an exclusively military point of view, but they 
are risks which, in my opinion, the Government are justified in taking when confronted 
with the financial disaster which an unbalanced budget would force upon this country,” 

The late Lord Bawlinson, therefore, felt that when he was reducing his 
military expenditure to the sum which it has now reached, he waa 
definitely, from the militaity point of view, incurring riska, but those 
risks were justified in the then state of finances. To-day, by a careful 
husbanding of our finances, we are in a more satisfactory position, and 
whilst I desire to see economy in military expenditure I yet want to see 
that our military iorces are sufficient for their task. There is no denying 
that for the tasks which our military forces are called upon to perform, 
the defence of a thousand miles of the North-West Frontier, the defence 
of thousands of miles of seashore in addition to our North-Efist Frontier, 
our AiTny is maintained at a minimum rate of strength, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief assures us that ho is justified in keeping the Army at 
that strength, provided it is at the highest state of efficiency. Now what 
isT the position as regards the efficiency of the Army? With my past 
connection with the Army, I am possibly in closer contact with it than 
many of the Honourable Members sitting opposite. But T can assure 
^hem that if they could hear military officers talking of the position of 
the Army to-day. they would be far from satisfied. We are told that in 
regard to tt.. Air Force there are only two squadrons sufficiently up-to-date 
to fit parachutes to. All the rest are so antiquated that they cannot be 
fitted with parachutes. Our forcoa which went to China Had no anti- 
aircraft and I would not like to ask how many gas masks are available 
in India in case of a gas invasion hy air. Apart from that, I think that 
most pe yple, who have studied the position, know that a portion of our 
troops could not be mobilised for want of transport. In addition to that 
there is all the modernisation and’ mechanisation cf the Army which 
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is going on abroad, and for which funds are urgently needed. 1 have 
always felt that there is a good deal of wastage in military expenditure, 
dde to the rinaiicial slriiigeuey with which the Army has bf en faced, 
that is, wo are* going on w'itli recurring expenditure which might be ver}' 
considerabiv n'diiced if e. o harl the necessary capital to put up fresh 
building'^ and to complete and restore much of the equipment of the 
Arrnv. In theK(' directions expenditure is reported as being far abo\e 
what it need be, if the military authorities were given the capital now 
to replace it once and for all. 

J ha\(‘ one or two other questions touehing niiLtar\ affaiis, which 1 
would like to press upon the notice of the Government of India. The 
position regarding the recruitment of British otlicers is. f beli(’ve, said 
to show’ing some improvement, and if I asked whether there is any 
shortage of British officers to-day, J would get figures which show that 
there is no such shortage. But it is a well-knowTi fact that man} officers 
w'ho are shown as with regiments and with troops are in actual practice 
notNvith troops, and that to make up their number they have included 
officers who should not be showm iis sucli. It is also a well-known fact 
that in many Indian battalions no subaltern has been posted for the last 
seven years, and that there is a serious shortage in jimior British officers 
to fill the positioiis of Adjutant and Quarter Master, and Instructors for 
the rank and file. Then again, the position of British officers for British 
regiments in also far from satisfactory. Any member of Government who 
chooses to visit the Army Clubs in London will find that British officers 
rather than come to India .are offering money to get out of their obliga- 
tions in rogani to coming to India. They are offering £300 in the case 
of a subaltern £(>00 in the ease of a Captain and £1.(XX) in the case of 
a Field Officer, that is to sa} . British officers in this country are w'orse 
off than in Kngland. That is a position which must, I think, leave a 
considerable amount- of anxiet\ in the mind of anybody who desires to 
see our militai*} fdrces maintained in that state of efficiency wffiich the 
CdTnmander-in-Cdiief has said is so (‘S'-^entini 

Now there are definite din^ctions in which economy can be introduced 
^\'e to-day use highly trained regim»‘nts for intemal security purposes, 
that is, for police work. I can never understand why the Ceqtral Gov- 
ernment should be called upon to pay for police work which is the duty 
of the provinces to do But anyliow, from the point- of view^ of the tax- 
payer it docs not make ver}' much difference, as they have to pay taxes 
in the provinces as well. But wffiy do we employ highly trained troops 
to do what could bet done by the civil police and by militar}' police 
battalions? Here w’c find unnecessary extravagance. 

One other point in that connection that I would like to make some 
comment on is this In Calcutta, during the recent communal riots, the 
Auxiliary Force was called out, w'hilst a battalion of Indian troops was 
left sitting in Alipore. Why is it- that the Military Depa’*^ment will not 
allow Indian troops to bo used in cases of communal disturbances. I know 
one answer that might be forthcoming, but after all your Indian civil 
police are used to quell such disturbances, and T cannot understand why 
trained troops with a far higher state of discipline ‘'hould rot be called 
upon for this duty in preference to calling out civilians who have got 
their ordinary businers to attend to. That is mv genera^ complaint regarding 
military expenditure. I would like to press upon the Government that they 
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should see that tha efticienoy of the Army is maintained at that standard 
that is ne(^essary for the safety of the defence of this country. I should 
like to feel assured that where equipment is short it will be made good 
at once and that we shall know that at least our troops can take the 
held with modem equipment and fuUy mobile in ease of emergency for 
which they are kept. Our financial position is a ^jfood deal better than 
in the days when Lord liawlinson said he was prepared to take risks, 
and 1 feel that one direction in which expenditure is necessary is to sea 
that the Army is placed on an efficient footing. There are many points 
which leave an old army officer like myself with a heeling of distress. We 
press all through for the treatment of labour employees b\ commercial 
employers in order to give them very good treatment. I would ask the 
Government of India officials who are themselvc s housed under fairly 
good conditions, what is the position of the officers of the Indian Arm\ 
to-day as regards their accommodation? What is the position in Peshav^ar? 
What is the position in many another cantonment, where an officer is not 
able to get accommodation for himself and his family, where his expenses 
are raised, owing to the fact that he is forced time and again to maintain 
two sets of establishments? I do feel that these men who live a good 
number of their years in this country in great discomfort on our frontiers 
should, when they do come into cantonments, have adequate provision 
made for the accommodation of themselves and their families. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 8th March, i928. 






Copies of the Debates of the Legislative Assembly and of the 
Council of State are obtainable on sale from the Manager^ Central 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thnmday, Sth March, 


The Asseinbly niet in iht* Ass(‘nibl> ('lianiber of the Coinu il House at 
Eleven of (^lock, Mr in the Chair 


MKSSACK Flirb\r THE (’OUXl'IL OF STATE 
Secretary of the Assembly; Sir ilu* tollowniL^ has la on roreivcd 

from th(' Si‘(*n‘far\ ol (Ik* (’onncil of State 

"I am to iiitoiiTJ \oii tlial itk' CouMfil tii linxt* at tlioi) iiu-rting 

on thf 7th Mauh. 1928. ai'iiaal u'tiiout any amftaliii^ojf - t<* tin' Bil! futttu-r to 
.'iTn<'tul llm Ind'an liiconu'-tax Act 1922. i^a tMtain |)ui|)o-pv v jp It ^a' ua'-oni hy 
thn I \ <* Vs'-mnltlv on the 2f'tli Ifl.niaix 1928 


THF (;E\Ki;\f. iiriKiET ~ee\E!;af. Disrrssiox—ro/^/j 

Mr President: The Ilcn^c will now roMmu' ila y:('nor,il rliscn^sion of 
till' findj^et ])ivsent('d by tlu' Hoiioiirablo iht' Einamw' Mcm])or 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Ohaudhury (l^enyGd I.andljoldcis) Sir, 

tlu' Honourable tlte Ihnanet Aleinber ended iii'< la^t lEidi'i t sia eeh with 
a fitw’sonal note* A[a\ 1 l>i‘ |armittLd 1'* re'-nme lilt' di^cn^sinii of the 
Ihidi;et l>y makiii^^ Mtme person, tl rem<irk^ it is a matter of deep n-^Tot 
tiinl now liere m ihi' world <lo(>^ ainhtxlx worship tht' ^etlniLf sim But 
i must at [east pay ii tribute of tlumks to ilie Honour ib1e Sir B *^tl Jihu-Kett 
for Ills (uul(\avours to make India tinaneiall\ fU'o^jawou^ Tlie Thid'.aw whteli 
Sir Ba^il iias ])rt‘ ^entc^d is undoublodlx a pro-ptrous oik' and vi\es hj^,di 
]iop(‘s But hopi's. Sir me verv often alliirmct Tluw aie ^uimluius lui- 
retil, like the w il1o)’-tlie-w isp Th<‘ [)rosn('ril\ '-liown in tlie BudLWh. Sir, 
rs in my opinion more ;ip[)arent tlian real 'Plie (jiu'stiou now arises— how 
far the maltnaal and tiniineial conditions of the Indian ]»eo])le l)a\e im- 
proved duriny: fhc'se few’ ]>rosperous years A nation’s budLTt't mav rougidy 
be stiid to be the barometer indieatinyt national ])ros])erit\ Has the taxable 
eapacify of the people appreciably incroasc'd durin<T these' hwv ytairs? The 
Indian Budiyet is primariK a rich man’s budget The' fnndanu'ntal (umon 
(T taxation is equity, and the national dividend should he harmoniously 
distributed amoniy the difTenuit factors of fired uction And in tlu* Indian 
Budsjfet., unlike those of other countries, indirect taxation h 's a ffreater 
share The poor ficople are taxed in every way more heavily than the 
rich. And it has been admitted that the ])Oors contribution to the ex- 
chequer is greater than the rich’s. It seems very ditTicult to resist the 
conclusion that such a Budget, thouerh apparently prosperous, is really not 
so. Moreover, the stabili'=ation of the rupee is one of the responsible 
factors for this surplus Budeet. But, Sir, the stabihsation has been 
effected at a great cost, and the recent index numbers do not warrant 
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the conciusion that the rupee has yet reached Is. Od. It has been, Sir, 
pushed up by the Government through their endless manipulations ex- 
tending over the last three years. Sir Basil has told us that “ during the 
last two years prices in general have shown a stability unknown since the 
outbreak of the war ”. And he attributes this partly to ‘‘ more stable 
vvorld conditions ” and more to the favourable trade because of “ the 
stabilisation of the rupee ”. But, Sir, I must admit that I fail to follow 
Sir Basil as to how this stabilisation of the rupee is responsible for this 
and not successive good monsoons. Sir Basil’s favourable plan of linking 
the rupee at Ls. Od has not as \et fortunately met with any stormy 
weather and I doubt very much whether this fair-weather scheme will stand 
any failure of rains or drought. 

Next, Sir, m framing the Budget for the ensuing year, the Finance 
Member has said that revenue from taxes on income is on the increase 
and is 1,35 lakhs more than the revised estimate of the current year. 
Here too, I rniis^ say, the increased amount is more apparent than real, 
because the increase is more due to the strict vigilance on the part of the 
officers of the Income-tax Department and the modification of the Income- 
tax Act than to the further increase in the total number of income-tax 
l ayers The prosperity of India has therefore, Sir, not so much proportion 
ately increased as Sir Basil wants to show to the people 

With regard to the military* expenditure, I find the figure given is 
Its 55’ 10 crores. Bui this even does not represent the true amount of 
military expenditure as there has been already made a provision of 3*38 
crores for strategic purposes in the Bailway Budget. Again, the priovo 
level, Sir, in 1924-25 was much higher than in the year 1927-28 and it is 
expected that the prices will go still furtlier down in 1928-29. Thus. the 
figures as presented by the Honourable the Finance Member go to prove 
that the military expenditure has increased materially rather than 
decreased. Now, Sir, it has been said that the military expenditure 
cannot further be reduced in keeping with India’s “ defence in modern 
conditions But, Sir, had the Government accepted the Skeen Com- 
mittee’s Report, the expenditure could have been substantially reduced. 
Besides, in that case, we could have obtained an indirect advantage Now, 
under the present circumstances, the major portion of the military ex 
penditure goes out of India, never to come back, with the only return of 
defence for India. Now, in the case of Indianisatioii, the major portion 
of the expenditure would have found a place in India and that would have 
gone to enhance the national dividend of our country, thereby increasing 
our national prosperity directly and indirectly. And wt would have gained 
both ways. But it is, Sir, one of the most unfortunate things in history 
that the wishes of a subject nation always remain an ideal to be hoped for. 
The Goveiiiment of India, Sir, always tell us to follow the maxims of 
int'^'roational experts, such as business must not be mixed with politics 
But may I point out the recommendations of the Brussels Conference that 
about one-fifth of the total national income should be devoted to military 
expenditure, whereas we find in India more than one-third of our total 
national revenue is spent on this item. 

Sir,^ it has been said that one of the fundamental defects of the present 
educational system is its top -heaviness I should go further and say that 
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<jne of the greatest defects of our administration is its extraordinary top* 
heaviness. The reason why the Goveinrnent is yet unable to lay out 
India’s money for India’s real advancement and for the readjustment of 
tlie burden of taxation, the major portion of which the poor have to pay, 
is the fat salaries of all the high posts of the Government We the tax- 
payers have to pay for our Government, if it can at all be called our 
and for what return? Indian interests have .aluays suffered when they 
have clashed with the Imperial interests of our rulers India yet stands 
very low in the scahi of Finance with regard to other countries The 
per capita income of her people is simply distre.s‘>jng. Th(‘refore one cannot 
but say that India’s interest is second, India's interest is third and India’s 
interest is last even with the expenditure of India’s money 

Bui, Hir, I must at the sanu' time sa) that there are two redeemm^z 
features in the present Budget; one is the reduction of debts and another 
IS the final extinction of the provincial eontributiMns Aq to the reduction 
of dt^its, I will make a few remarks to which, I hope, the Honourable the 
Finance Member will giv{‘ the correct reply (Laughter) India has 
borrow<‘d in the last few’ years many crores of ru])e(‘s both for productive 
and unproductive purposes, especially for the former But may I ask what 
portion of that borrowed money comes from Indians and what 
portion from the foreign market The princijial recommendation 
of the External Cajiital Committee, of which the Finance Mem- 
ber was th(' (’hainnan, was that the true solution of the ex- 
ternal capital problem of India was the development of the internal 
capital of India May I know’ w’hat the Government has done to translate 
that recommendation into action during thi* last few’ vears^ Sir, in ex- 
plaining the Provincial Loan Fund to this Asscanblv a few’ vears back 
he said that he locked t »rward to tlic day w’hon the Fund w’oiild he ad- 
ministered by an Invlian body corresponding to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners and the Public Works Commissioners in England, the money re- 
quired for the Fund being raised in the open market bv the, controlling 
body on the security of its ow’n assets. Ma\ I ask the H^mourable Mem- 
ber W’ben this prophecy is going to be fulfilli'd? 

Sir, the Meston Settlement was always charged with the potentialities 
of friction and that heavy millstone, it is happy to see, has been finally 
removed But as a representative of Bengal I appeal to the Government 
through the Honourable the Finance Member to remove at least partially 
the grievances of Bengal Bengal, Sir, having the largest population among 
the Presidencies pays to the Coniral revenue about Ps 29-37 erores oi t 
of a total revenue of about 40*7 crores raised in the province, whereas 
Bombay and Madras wdth a less population pay less to the Central Ex- 
chequer though in Bombay almost the same total amount is raised. Sir, 
it has been said that the export duty on jute is not paid by the cultivatc*-s 
of Bengal. Jute is no longer a monopoly commodity and under the pre- 
sent conditions of the cultivation of jute and its substitutes, not onlv 
in Bengal but in some other parts of the world, the Bengal cultivators if 
jute cannot but feel the burden of incidence of taxation on jute Thern^- 
fore, it is equitable that at least some portion of the export duty on jute 
should be given to Bengal. Moreover, the basis according to which & 
Provincial Government is entitled tc get a portion of the income-tax is 
not an equitable one for the different provinces. For Bengal the year 
1920-21 was an abnormally prosperous one w’hile in the case of Bombay 
and others it was more or less a normal one. Therefore, Bengal has been 
practically permanently deprived of her portion of the income-tax. 
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Coining events cast their shadows before. Sir, the Finance Member 
has given a picture of the decrease of protective duties in the future. 
Eecently a cry has been raised in international economic centres that 
tariff is a cause of many a conflicts, economic and military. But, Sir, 
that international economic centre is a rendezvous of international 
financial dacoits. The originators of that cry are the great industrially 
developed countries, and the speech of the Finance Member regarding this 
gives the impression that the (iovernment in the future is willing to harness 
a dwarf with the giant, 1 mean thereby India, an industrially undeveloped 
countr)% with those highly developed. Sir, in those remarks of the Finance 
Member I smell an air of siispk’ion During the last few years the United 
Kingdom has lost a great percentage of her trade with India, especially 
her export trade Therefore, Sir, it seems very difficult for me to say that 
the Goverurnent is not seeking the earliest opportunity for British preference 
ill India at the cost of India 

Sir, one uord more and I have timdied The Indian Government is 
notorious to get the excess and supplementary grants always passed. Sir, 
in this respect, 1 should like to draw tlie attention of the Government to 
the words of one of Government’s tinaiicial expe'-ts — I mean the Bight 
Honourable Hilton- Young. He says m his hook called “ The Financial 
Hystem of England" 

"Public control of publu* di‘j)oud.s fur it.s cfRciciicy in large measure 

on the fiiiancuil schtune for the year being presented to the House and considered and 
approved, once and for all, a.s a whole !'<> allow the sclieme, once approved, to bo 
treated as bomethnig still Hind and liahlu to exletibive inoditications must infinitely 
weaken effective control and supp}(‘nientar\ ebtimaies aie tlie most harmful way of 
doing so. To make anything but (he most re^tiicted use of tliem rnu.'^t deprive the 
whole system of supply of its meaning and utility ” 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem ami Coimbatore rttm Xorth 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural)- Mr President, my Honoumblc 
friend Mr Hirla made some very serious charges tigainst the Honourable 
the Financt^ Member iii his speech yesterday. The substance of his 
charge is this, that the Honourable the Finance Member in presenting 
this House the nation’s balance sheet has presented it in such a way that 
if it were a company’s balance sheet, the person responsible for that 
balance sheet would he hauled up before a court of law My Honourable 
friend Mr. Birla gave some facts and figures in support of his contention. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : He mention- 
ed none. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty; He mentioned at least the accrued 
liebility on the Post Office cash certificate bonus. At least that is sub- 
stantially accepted Well, Sir, to-day, in the short time at my disposal, 
1 propose to r,how that in the Budget that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has presented he has perpetrated two of the most serious fallacies 
known to logic, suppressio veri and snggesiio faUi. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) . That is not fallacy. 

Mr, R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: I am afraid my Honourable friend 
has’ not read logic. In support of my contention I will take into considera- 
tion the analysis of the debt position of the Government of India as pre- 
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tiented by the Honourable the Finance Member- ' In the Explanatory 
Memorandum of the Financial Secretary it is stated at page 14 that : 

“in the five years ending the 31at March, 1929, the reduction (that it», in interest 
-charges) is fully 40 per cent, and is, among other things, an indication of the extent 
-of the replacement of unproductive by productive debt.'’ 

In the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member, at jiage iU, he draws 
attention to the fact that during the five years lioin the lUst Maicih, li)2J5, 
the unproductive debt has been reduced b\ 7t) erores. 'Idle iiroductivi- 
debt on the Slst March, 192H| according to his statement, stood at ()24'14 
■crores and the unproductive debt at 254 74 crore^^. and on tlie 81st March 
1928, the productive debt stands at 812 88 crores and ilie unproductive 
debt at 178‘73 crores. From these figures he wants us to draw' the con- 
clusion that during the five years of h\< stewardship ot Indian finances, hi* 
ha^ reduced the unproductive debt b\ 70 crores Sir, this state.inent 
ri vetted my attention on the debt position It look rnc some considerable 
time, not having a Secretary sitting behind me, to find out wlu-rcfrom the 
Honourable the Finance IVlember managed to get these 70 crores in the 
course of 5 years to enable liiin* to n'diice the unproductive debt to that 
extent; and after some .ifiiount of (‘xamination of the budget papers T found 
out that the resources that enabled him to achieve* this ereat result are as 
follows During these* 5 years he had realised surpluses to the extent of 
about 14J crores T am not taking into a(*count the windfalls that be got 
In the same period he* set aside for the sinking fund 22| crores, and in the 
same period he has brought about a reduction in cash balances to the extent 
of Bs. 24 crores and he has utilised an anvounl of Bs 25 27 crores being 
the railw'ay depreciation and reserve funds Tb(‘sc figures amount to a 
total of Bs. 8f'27 crores Ho lias utilised thesp resources that were in his 
hands for productive purposes lik»* railway* (*or)st ruction and wants us to 
draw* tht* conclusion that bo has thereby reduced the unproductive debt bv 
Bs 70 crores. 

What is the nu'aning of reducing the unprodu<-live delit’’ 'Fhere is no 
such thing as replacement of unproductive debt by productive debt. {Thr 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett’ “Why not?") When an unproductive 
debt has been incurred for ci'rtuiu purposes, until that unproductive debt 
has been wiped off, it does remain as an unproduetivc debt. It iS absurd 
to say that "T have replaced niy unproductive debt bv productive debt ” 
Such a statement has absolutely no meaning My Honourable friend is 
certainly entitled to utilise the resources in bis bands in investing them for 
productive purposes- I am not finding fault with him for that, but to say 
ihat by this means he has reduced the unproductive debt is, to say the least, 
absolutely misleading. The onI\ way. the only legitimate wav by wldcb 
you can reduce your unproductive debt is by setting apart a sinking fund 
for that purpose and paying off that unproductive debt. That is the (^nly 
way in which an unproductive debt can be reduced, and if that criterion 
IS applied the unproductive debt during the last 5 years has been reduced 
to the extent of Bs. 22*50 crores and not to the extent of Bs 76 crores. 
iAn Honovrahle Member’ ‘*0«lte right".) T am prepared ir concede that 
mV Honourable friend is legitimately entitled to use his realised surpluses 
for this purpose; and giving hint the fullest credit for these things, the 
unproductive debt has been reduced during the last 5 years bv Bs. 36 
crores and not by Bs. 76 crores. Sir. T will give an analogy to substantiate 
fYiy contention. Suppose T have got Bs. 60 lakhs of w'hich T have invested 
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Rs. 50 lakhs m productive enterprises and Rs. 10 lakhs in unproductive- 
enterprises, and suppose I have in my hand Rs. 5 lakhs, part of which 
my bank balance and part of which represents deposits given to me by 
some of my friends. Next year I utilise these 5 lakhs in my hand in pro 
ductive enterprise, and then I want others to believe that my debt remains 
the same, i.e., at Rs. 60 lakhs, I have increased ray productive debt to 
Rs- 66 lakhs and therefore I have reduced my unproductive debt from 
Rs. 10 lakhs to Rs. 5 lakhs. Such a statement would certainly be absurd 
and that is the position which the Honourable the Finance Member wants 
us to believe. 

On page 31 he gives a statement showing the Debt of India. He is 
rather careful in using words. He says, “the Debt of India.” 1 supjiose 
he does not want to confine himself only to the public debt ot India, 
because if the statement purports to give a summary of the public ''debt 
position of India, then he has to include in his figures oniy what are called 
permanent and floating debts. The permanent and floating debts on the 
Slst March 1927 are Rs. 415'91 crores. To this he has added other obliga- 
tions, that is, Post Office savings bank deposits, cash eertificates and 
provident funds, and these he shows as Rs. 107‘21 crores. Well, Sir, if it 
is the intention of my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, to give an 
accurate presentation of the debt position of the Government of India, then 
it was his duty to show all the obligations of the Government of India on 
which he has to pay interest. This figure he has given as Rs- 107*21 crores 
on the Slst March 1927, whereas on page 297 of the Finance and Revenue 
Accounts of the Government of India for 1926-27 I find that this figure is 
Rs. 133‘06 crores. Rs. 133*06 crores represents the obligations of the 
Government of India bearing interest. Therefore the total liability of the 
Government of India in the matter of other obligations is Rs- 133 crores 
and not Rs 107 crores. He has omitted to show Rs. 26 crores of the 
obligations of the Government of India from the debt statement that he 
presented in Ijis speech. I say that comes under wpprrHHio If 

these Rs. 26 crores are added, what is the position? On the Slst March, 
1927 the unproductive debt will not be Rs. 200*81 crores as shown in the 
speech but Rs. 226*81 crores. That is to say, he has not chosen to show 
Bs^ 26 crores in the debt statement that he has given. T would like to 
know from the Honourable the Finance Member what is the justification for 
not showing this enormous amount of Rs. 26 crores in the debt statement. 
So far as T have been able to find out, he has not shown in that statement 
Rs. 19*38 crores, being the railway depreciation fund and the railway 
reserve fund. Surely, at least after the separation of +he railway finance 
Rom the general finance of the country, whatever amount stands to the 
credit of the railways in the form of depreciation and reserve funds must 
be considered* as a liability of the general revenues towards railway 
revenues : and I ask, what justification is there for the Honourable the 
Finance Member for omitting to shrw this huge liability of nearly Rs. 20 
crores in the debt statement? T suF)mit, Sir, that this is suppressio veri. 

In paragraph 29 of his speech, speaking about surpluses, he says that 
in future olsot 

**Substantial sayings may be expected to accrue in future, as they have d6ne in 
the past, under interest on deadweight debt.*' 
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This statement, I submit, is suggestio falsi f and it is for this reason* My 
Honourable friend says that there will be a surplus In future years ])(‘cause 
there will be a substantial reduction in the interest on deadweight charges. 
T submit that if there has been a substantial reduction in the interest on 
deadweight debt in the last five years, it is because there have been sur- 
pluses, and it is because he has utilised these surpluses in productive enter- 
prises. Therefore, the reduction in interest on deadweight debt was a 
result of the surpluses and the surpluses were not the result of a reduction 
in the interest on deadweight debt, T suppose it is too much f'^r the 
Honourable the Finance Member to understand. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have entirely failed t(, follow 

Mr. R. E. Shanmukham Chetty: I can explain it to you once more 
because it is a very serious point. My Honourable friend says in his speech 
that in future he feels confident there will he a surplus and he gives as 
one<,of his reasons for his belief the fact that there would be a substantial 
saving in the interest on deadweight, debt. My point is this. In the 
past there has been a substantial saving in the interest on deadweight debt 
because there have been surpluses and these surpluses he has utilised in 
increasing the productive enterprises. Therefore, the savings in interest 
were a result of the sui pluses and the surpluses were not a result of the 
savings in interest 1 hope my Honourable friend the Finance Member 
has understood mv point 

The Hononrable Sir Basil Blackett: No. 

Mr. R. K. Sbanmukham Ohetty: Then I pity him. I am afraid I can- 
not mfvlce myself more intelligible than this. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Mu/.affarpur enm Chainpnmn \oii -Muham- 
madan) : Give him one more chance. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: This is suggestw falsi. It siicgests as 
the effect ivhat is the cause Surjiluses arc the cause of the reduction of 
interest and not the effect 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What is the cause of the surplus? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Heavy taxation I am going present- 
ly to prove how you got your siirjiluses. As T stated the only way by 
which you can reduce your unf)roductive debt is to lay aside a sinking fund 
for the purpose and pay off the unproductive debt. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah (Bombay Cit \ : Muhammadan Urban) : It does not 
require brains to produce a surplus You have to tax. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: In this connection I would just like to 
make an observation on the way in which the accounts of the Government 
are kept in this respect. So far as I have been able to understand the 
Finance and Ilevemie Accounts, the Government of India do not keep a 
separate account of their unproductive deot They keep an account which 
shows the total volume of their debt and they have got another account 
which shows the various items of productive enterprise in which their 
debts are being utilised. Now from vear to year they deduct from their 
total debt the amount of debt they have invested in productive enterprise 
and whatever balance remains is called unproductive debt. I submit that 
is not the proper way of maintaining accounts. 
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The Bonaurable Sir Basil Blackett: miy? 

Mr, B. K. Shamnukham Ohetty: That does not enable this House to 
appreciate the real position of the Government of India with regard to un- 
productive debt. What ought to be done is this. A separate account must 
be maintained for unproductive debt and the amount that you set apart for 
sinking fund and the amount that you get by your realised surpluses must 
be utilised in purchasing off securities and cancelling them That is the 
only way of reducing unproductive debt. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: What is the other legitimate source 
that you have got for reducing unproductive debt. You are not going to 
utilise the railway depreciation fund to write off voiir unjiroductive debt. 
You are not going to utilise the reduction in cash balances to wipe off your 
unprodmdivo debt. Surely that does not mean wiping off unproductive 
debt. 1 therefore mninfam. Sir, that the w'ay in w^hich the debt position 
has been jircsented is, to say the least, absolutely misleading 

My Honourable friend has taken some credit for bringing about sur- 
pluses I think it was in the International Financial Conference in 
Brussels in 1920 that a llesolutioh w'as passed to tlie effect that the country 
which accepts tlio policy of budget deficits is treading the slippery paths 
which lead to general ruin, and that to escape from that path no sacrifice} 
is too great, I do not know if my Honourable friend the Finance Mem- 
ber was present at the International Financial Conference at Brussels, 
but certainl\ he has tried his utmost to put in prnelice thi^ Tlcsolution and 
he has brought about surpluses That he has brought about surpluses 
there is no dispute about, because the luidget figures show' that he has 
brought about sur])luses But, Sir, surpluses h\ fli(misolves are not an 
indication cither of financial soundness or of national prosperity It all 
depends upon how’ the surpluses have been brought about. If the sur- 
pluses are brought about by maintaining a high level of taxation, surely 
those surpluses will not indicate that there has been sound finance or 
national prosperity. It has been pointed out very often that since the 
War additional taxation to the extent of 45 crores of rupees has been 
imposed. I am not taking into account the temporary doubling of the salt 
tax and things like that. There has been a permanent addition to our tax 
burden of 45 crores of rupees and what is the relief in taxation ihat we 
got during the regime of the Honourable the Finance Member? Cotton 
excise duty, 175 lakhs, stamp duty on cheques, 7 lakhs, reduction of import 
duty on motor cars and tyres, 10 lakhs, abolition of duty on mill stores and 
machinery, 85 lakhs, reduction of petrol duty from 8j annas to 6 annas, 
abolition of the export duty on tea which is counterbalanced by income- 
tax on tea companies. Well, Sir, I put it to the House whether there 
nas been any substantial relief to the tax-payer during the last five year^? 
The high level of taxation which w^as justified by war conditions and by 
the upsetting of the economic conditions of the world as a result of the 
Wrr has not yet been reduced. My Honourable friend the Finance Mem- 
:ber is himself conscious of this. There is in his speech a tone of regret in 
the last paragraph. Speaking about his successors ho s^ys : 

*^They will he free to turn their mi ids on the one hand to new directions in 
•which moi.ay can be usefully laid out for Indio’s advancement and on the other hand 
4o -jthe readjustment of burden of iax^thri and to those reductions of taxation so 
welcome to tax gatherer and tax-paver alike ivhrch apart from some mihor cases ai:^ 
with the one big exception of the mftdn Axci.Se duty have l>ee« beyond our reahh in" ntf 
term of office ’* 
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The Honourable the Finance Memjper has therefore been conscious of the 
fact that during his tenure of oflice he has not been able to give any 
substantial relief to the tax-payer and that the level of taxation maintained 
is still a level which is justified only by abnormal coiiditaoris due to 
War. I therefore maintain that the Finance Member should not take too 
much credit for having brought about an era of surpluses. The whole 
financial position has been beautifully summarised in a ]ea<ling article in 
the Pioneer : 

“The Finance Member is deserving of congratulations for tiis perwinal gifts mani- 
fested in administrative and financial clarity but it will be generally regretted that 
after five succoesive budgets there is no evidence of a wide vision to offer the t.ix 
payer any relief “ 

That, Sir, puts the whole position in a nutshell and that, is a ven. fair 
presentation of the case and a fair judgment on the slevvardship of the Hon- 
Qurable Sir Basil Blackett of the finances of the countn for *ht last five 
Jears. 

Sfip Pur^otamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ ('haMiber, Indian Com 
merce) : Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member claims that this is a 
Budget which both the Government and the country can view with plea- 
sure 1 think he would have found manv of us with Inin if he had 

said that this is a Budget which the country can view without exaspera- 
tion The only reason why the country should view this Budget with 
equanimity is that there is no new taxation proposed and that the pro- 
vinces welcome the final extinetion of provincial contributions The first 
is of course a negative consolation and the second is certainlv a relief I 
submit, however, that as far as provincial contributions are concerned we 
had come to a point wliere the Government of India would have found it 
difficult to get V.ontributions from the provinces even if they had insisted 
upon it. At least two major provinces have deficit Budgets in spite of the 
remission and as far as the others are concerned some at least have had 
to suspend their allotment for famine insurance in order cither to balance 
their Budgets or to show a small surplus 

I feel that as far as the provinces are concerned there is nothing winch 
can be said to he on the prosperous side there. Since 1921 firactically ever> 
one of the provinces has had to add to its taxation The increase in stamp 
-duty and tin* introduction of the amusements tax, to name only two of the 
taxes W'hich are general in most of the provinces, have been added to the 
war-period taxation, and as far as relief from taxation is concerned, I at any 
rate have still to learn that any province, even prosperous Punjab, has 
received any relief at all. The Honourable the Finance Member asked my 
friend, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, what is the cause of his surpluses? The 
cause of surpluses Sir, in the Government of India Budget can surelv be 
said without any fear of challenge to be this : that taxation is at the same 
level as during the war-period, nay, has been increased m the post-war 
period whilst every other, country which had anything like the soWenev of 
India wheh the war was over has given a substantial reduction in taxation 
If prices of <x,mmoditiea have fallen, and if the pay of your services — and the 
major part of the services, Sir, is subordinate — is loAver. could anybody haVKi 
helped' surpluses, with the same range of taxation? Wboft is the ^od of 
nskihg, what is tho reason of surpluses? I will not refer to the adventilious 
*gnfh that the -Finaifc© Member's Budget srot frohi the change in the ratio. 

I leave that on one side. Even with the heavy fall in prices since 1920 if 
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you retain your taxation at the same level as during the ^^ar-period, is it any 
good asking us to tell you what was the cause of your surpluses? 

As far as the Central Government is concerned, Sir Basil Blackett him- 
self has confessed that with the exception of the cotton excise duty, a 
reduction in taxation has been beyond the range of his term of office. I 
would like at once to again mark my sense of relief at, and appreciation of 
the efforts of both the Government of India and of the Legislature in r(‘- 
cognizing the unwarranted nature of the cotton excise duty and for the relief 
the cotton industry got from it as early as the Government could see their 
way to do so. But nobody can claim — indeed I have not heard anybody 
say — that this reduction in taxation has beim premature or has put the 
industry' on velvet. Even with this reduction of taxation, Sir, that industry, 
the cotton industry of India, the first and the toromost of the national in- 
dustries in India is to-dav, to say the least of it, in a most perilous condition. 
The Honourable the Finance Member very discreetly omitted any referenb'* 
to the condition of industries in India Every country in Europe, a review' of 
whose prosperity* and financial condition one reads in recognized finan ial 
papers in the West, judges its Budget or its prosperity from — what? Prom 
the condition of industries there, — certainly from its e'cports — most of thetn 
are countries w'hich export manufactured articles — and from the prosperitv 
of their people. Eegarding the prosperity of the people, of India I do not 
know what index will be accepted by the Finance Member: but if income- 
tax does in the slightest degree reflect it, there is an ad)mi88ion that the 
figure anticipated by the Finance Member this year has not been reached 
In full hope, however, the Finance Member budgets for a higher figure next 
year. Let us all hope that it w'ill be realized. But if he has to learn from 
past experience and from facts as we see them to-day, thei;^ is no doubt in 
my mind that he is leaving a rather bad’ legacy to his successor in this matter. 
Sir, the question of the purchasing power of the masses is again one which 
the Finance Meonber discreetly omits reference to. The importers complain 
that they find a, very indifferent market, if any. for their wares. I'he local 
manufacturers find that, as far as their manufactures are concerned, they 
cannot move tliem. What Sir, is the reason of all this, — after having five 
or six successive good agricultural seasons in India? Can it be anything 
else, except that the purchasing power of the masses has been shattered by 
the currency policy followed in the last three years? And to say that that 
policy deserves the congratulations of this House to my mind, Sir, only 
bespeaks the ignorance of those who make such remarks. 

The Finance Member says that “a noticeable feature of the trade returns 
for 1927-28 is the reduction in the net imports of treasurer by orores in 
the first ten (months of the current year.'' I am quoting from paragraph 8 
of the Honoiirablr Member's speech When I read this or rather heard 
this on the 29th of last month I felt a. little amused. , The one charGre 
against Indio. Sir. all over Europe has been that whenever India has a pros- 
perous year India imports silver and gold. Does the Finance Mem- 
ber think that during the last 12 months this tendency of the Indian masses 
has undergone a change for the better owing to the preach. ngg ^ of the 
Finance Member? Or is it due to his pvdicy that India has not imported 
gold and silver but has imported something else ? Surely, Sir, the Firmnce 
Member and his supporters will not claim that the masses of India are liable 
to leem things during the short period of ten months or a year. The 
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correct inference, Sir, is, not that the massew are prospering: if anybody 
is prospering, it is the upper classes: for these latter do not import gold 
and silver, — they import diamonds and motor cars. I admit the reduction 
in net imports of treasure is a sign which must not bG overlooked. Whenever 
India has had prosperous years as far as its agricurtural masses are coiv 
eerned, India imported gold ana silver I do not approve of that, I 
am painfully aware of the distress that this tendency of the masses brought 
on to India by their importing treasure to the extent of 78 crores in the 
veai This frightencvl England and led her to devise the policy of 

keeping India away from gold — which is the basis of the currenev reserve 
of every country in the world barring India Whilst 1 am painfully aware 
of all this, I only wish to point out that the inference which the Finance 
Member wishes to lie drawn is unwarranted and is thorouglily misleading. 

Sir, the two prominent features of this Budget have }>een referred to 
W'ith due emphasis and. if I ma> say so, with fair accuracy by the two 
j>revioiis speakers,— I mean fm\ Honourable friends, Mr. Birla and Mr. 
Shanmukbani (dietty I do not wish t(j repeat the <letails. 1 wish, how'ever, 
to supplement wdiat they said by ono or two further remarks which I think 
will make the picture more chair and fulle**. The uncovered liability in 
respect of the Post Office cash certificates and of the five per cent, premium 
on the 1928 bonds is called by thi* Finance Member as a bonus in one of the 
later paragraplis of his spcecli, that is paragraph 28. In an earlier paragraph 
(pjvragraph 24) the Einanc'e Member, liowever, does admit that it is in the 
nature of deferred interest. If the 5 per cent, premium on the 1928 bonds 
and the disiaiuni which the (Tov(‘rnment of Tmlia allow when a man buys 
a Post Office cash certificate an' both m the nature of deferred interest, 
may 1 ask bow' b(‘ was justified or rather bow bis Depa'inient was justified 
in overlooking provision for Ibis defern'd inti'rest in previous years T sub- 
mit — and the inference cannot be eballcnged. it certainlv is not unfair — 
that this may have bi'cn kt'pt bai'k in order U) got through the measure which 
Oovennneiit wanted to get through last year We are this vear taken into 
confidence, the result being an unfortunate legacy is b'ft for the successor 
of Sir Basil Blackett and for the future As.semblics. least during the 
next three or four years, who w'ill have to provide lor these amounts in 
future Budgets Sir m legal parlance anything like thig happening in the 
budgets or balance sheets of coni'menaal concerns would have been called 
“fraudulent” T do not wish, however, to challenge the honn fide^i of the 
Finance Member He has from the veiy start when he assumed office 
arrogated to himself the privilege of doing things as suited him and not as 
they should have been done hv convention and bv custom recognised all 
over the world He has been perfectly frank about it. Whenever it 
suited him, he said that all discount must bo written -off m one year. My 
friend Mr. Birla gave an instance of it yesterday. When it docg not suit 
him, he asks us to follow a slower policy, steadier policy, of spreading a 
liability over a period of 10 or ^ years Sir, he has overlooked the 
liability that has to be met wdthin the next year or tw’'o and he ha-j faced 
\iB to-dav, Sir on the eve of his departure with a liability of 5f crores — to 
say nothing or a bigger liability. Should there be a financial crisis next 
year and people present their Post Office cash certificates to be discounted 
in a larger measure than my Honourable friend counts upon, the net liability 
for interest accrued is greater. We are, however, only talking of foreseen 
things end not unforeseen when we refer to the ftgure of Ks. crores, and 
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this neglect, Sir, is not one which could be allowed to be passed in this 
House without the severest condetonation. 

Eegarding, Sir, the other question of the reduction of debt, my Honour 
able friend Mr. Shanmukham Chetty has dealt with it fairly fully. All 
that 1 wish to point out in addition to \ihat niy Honourable friend has 
said is that in conversion of the English debt from sterling into rupee there 
IS a gap of at least 57 crores of rupees due to the appreciation of the rupee 
from Is 4d. to Is. 6d. ; and my Honourable friend has taken — whether ho 
should have or not I am not expressing an opinion on, I am only drawing 
attention to it — ^lias taken full credit for 57 crores against the unproductive 
debt, SSir, a further pushing up of the rupee to Is. 8d., and then to Is. lOd. 
will perhaps show a credit balance for your unproductive debt. I venture 
to ask how is this a policy which can earn anything like approval — leave 
aside, 8ir, congratulation — from this side of the House? If you rejilly 
wanted to credit 12 J per cent, unearned increment which you got 
at the expense of the tax-payer and the agriculturist of India, the fairest 
thing would be to spread it over the two branches of your debt, producti\( 
and unproductive Ts it contended m all seriousness that the assets against 
the whole of the productive debt will remain at exactly the same figure 
despite the appreciated rupee and that your dead assets of unproductive 
debt alone should have credit for it? Sir, one does nob wish to use any 
expression which may be said to be severe, but this at any rate is to my 
mind jugglery of the highest order. 

To point out that tlie unproductive debt has gone down from 254 crores 
to 178 crores, or rather from 260 crores on the 31st March 1924 to 178 crores 
at which the Honourable the Finance Member puts it on the 31 st March 
1928, that during a period of four years, the unproductive debt has gone 
dowm bj 81 crores, — if that, Sir, was correct, accurate or even understand 
able, I submit we certainly w^ould congratulate the country and the Honour- 
able the Finance Member on it. Look at the items, Sir, which the Honour- 
able the kmance Member appears to have taken credit for in this. I under- 
stood that he accepted as correct the various items which my Honourable 
friend Mr. Shanmukham Chetty mentioned. One of these, Sir, is the rail- 
way reserve fund and depreciation fund. Sir, how do these funds belong 

0 the Government of India, I venture to ask. It makes me almost shudder. 
Does the Finance Member — (Laughter from the Official Benches) it will 
make you shudder ver>^ shortly — claim these funds as the property of the 
(xovernmcnt of India in the Finance Department? Or do they hold these 
funds in Irust for the Bailway Department? Do really want us to 
renew the Kailway Budget convention, the separation of the Bailw'ay 
Budget ? Bv what stretch of imagination do you look upon this as money 
which goes to reduction of debt? Is it your intention never to spend any- 
thing out of ihis money? Have you only trapped the Assembly by saying 
‘‘Set this aside and you can have it for the Railways whenever you like.” 

1 ask m\ Honourable friend Sir George Rainy to be cautious, to beware, 
and not to agree to this item appearing in reduction of debt. I know, f^ir, 
that the coumyry will not agree ; we on this side will not think of renewing 
the separation of the Railwav Budget if the railway reserve to the extent of 
90 crores arts to be taken against reduction of unproductive debt. Sir, the 
"Finance Member and the Finance Department of the Government of 

in fact 1 Hoiild say the Governor General in Council, are the trustees for 
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these two runds. They cannot touch them without our sanction and to use 
them for the reduction of unproductive debt is to say the least of it most 
misleading and thorouglily unjustified. Take, Sir, the other figure of 24 
crores Iroui the cash balance which has been taken against this. The credit 
for this might have gone to the Finance Member who left such a substantial 
sum of 2^ crores more in 1923 than what the Honourable Member chooses 
to leave to-day. All that can be conceded is that the loss of interest on 
the cash since 1923 is smaller owing to smaller cash in hand 

Sir. many have been the congratulations, either wholehearted or 
halting, which have been sought .to be given to the Finance Member. 
{An Honourable Member : “Mostly diplomatic’'.) Gail them whatever 
you like, you heard them; 1 am not gong to (joalily them any further. 
Sir, many liave tliese been. If there is ainbody eitlau’ within this House 
or outside, wdio thinks that owdng to dih'erc'ru'e of opinion between the 
Finanoei Member and Members on tins side of the Ht'use, we, or any one 
of jis — and I liavo had the hu*gest ditfereneo of opinion with the hinance 
Member — are witliliolding our tnhuie to him if h«' dese rves one^ he is gieatly 
mistaken (Hear, luair ) Those who work in publ c life are destined to 
differ from each other. Few' of us. Sir,, carr} that ddft'n'nee (xf ripjnicai into 
private life, and few would tluTe he w lio w'ould diuiv a ]u^t tribute, espe- 
cially on fhe evi' of a Member’s departure, it wi' felt that he o thor had 
earned if or (kser\ed it (Hear, htair ) If. thendore, we fin this side 
eaniioi join Ihe othe/s \\ ho throw bouquids. garlands aie] uh.it not at the 
Finance Member since \(‘st^'rda^. all that 1 can say (Thr H nnovrahle Sir 
IhiSil Jilackefi “And .mit eas(‘s“ ) — I ma\ refia- to that when tli«' jjoliee 
court ease s over, l('t us not talk of the suit ease to-day — I would only 
say that nothing ean (jnalify a Member of Governnumt for appreciation or 
approval froiri this side of the House unli'ss he has shown full desire and 
ability in serve India 's iriK mterest.s in his part eiilar spliere of aehvities. 

\ooN Honourable fi’KUid over there Father Ghnstmas a?, ho i« 

called by his pet name, talked of the man\ social (jiedities of 
St Basil Blackett. Sir. this Assembly is not the place w'here judgment 
can or should b(‘ passed as based on a retiring Member s sricial qualities 
If wc felt ill the slightest degree that w'e could join in that chorus, whole- 
hearted or halfhearted as it is, none of us w'Oiild hold hack from it for a 
single minute. We arc convinced — and 1 hope 1 am reflecting the feelings 
of my friends on this, side of the House when 1 sa\ this — that the policy 
that Sir Basil Blackett has followed, altlioiigh it h.is sliown surplus Budgets 
at the expense of the tax-payer, has almost strained the tax-paying capacity 
of the people and of the masses. I will not refer to any other pol cy of 
the Finance Member’s Department We see nothing good in this at least 
as far as the interests of our country are concerned. All that T wdll say 
h that the Finance Member had a capital opportunity of serving India, 
but unfortunately for him and for us in India either he was not free to 
follow the correct policy or he chose not to follow^ it. The regret is oura 
and should be his too. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners’ Association. Indiarx Com- 
merce) : Sir, T do not think that any one in th’s House w’ill controvert the 
point made by my Honourable friend Colonel Crawford yesterday when he 
md that the standing army in this country was an insurance,, and the House 
eniinot fail to agrej with me bn the self-evident prepos tion that it is not 
OMEich use paying an insuranbe premium unless you are quite certain that^ 
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if there is a fire, the loss will be met. In army matters I do not pretend 
to be an expert. I have, in fact, no technical knowledge of any descrip- 
tion, but in matters pertaining to aviation 1 have some small experience 
and I do attempt to keep up-to-date. I do not know whether this House 
is. aware of the fact that beyond our frontiers there are aeroplanes capable 
of raiding our northern towns, bombing them and then returning to their 
bases. That is fact number one. Nor do 1 know whether the House is 
aware that the best defence against raiding aircraft is to bomb their bases 
and that there is not at the present time. in India on© single squadron able 
to carry a full load of bombs over the intervening mountain ranges and 
carry out this offensive operation which is the best form of defence. That 
is fact number two. Sir, I feel that it must be admitted that this is a 
very serious state of affairs and I should be failing in iriy duty if I did 
not urge His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief not only to insist that 
the two new squadrons which we are going to receive should be armed with 
the latest and most up-to-date equipment but, that at any rate a statt 
should be made to re-equip and to re-arm our existing squadrons 


Sir, I propose now in the short time at in> disposal to t 'ke up that side 
of the Government activities which is concerned with the collection of taxes. 
The objections that are widely felt by a niunber of Members of this House 
and a number of citizens outside it to giving wider powers to the revenue 
authorities would, in my opinion, be largely met if the administration of 
the law were carried out in the spirit of the Honourable the Finance 
Member’s speech the other day on the amending Income-tax Bill that was 
before the House. And it would be churlish on my part not to give him 
full credit for his obvious desire on that day to meet the criticisms of his 
• opponents. Unfortunately, of late, at any rate, the Department has shown 
itself, in my opinion, too prone to take the fullest advantage of its l^gal 
powers under the existing Act and too prone to ignore or,, at any rate, 
to gloss over pledges that have been given either on the floor of this House 
or in Select Committees by various Finance Members. One has only to 
read the rules and instructions in the Manual of Income-tax to see how 
these pledges have been put into effect and one has only to examine the 
claims, made by the Department to realise that these rules and instructions 
are not always carried out. I need hardly remind the House that where 
the Department chooses to base its claims on the strict letter of the law 
it is not permissible to bring forward in defence the rules or instructions 
contained in that Manual. If we look at the receipts from income and 
super-tax and the cost of collection for the past years — and I have here a 
statement which shows this from 1920 onwards — one cannot but be struck 
by the fact that in 1920 over 23 crores of revenue were collected at a cost 
of Es. 15,27,000, whereas in the Budget under review we are budgeting 
for Es. 16,99,00,000 at a cost of Es. 65,84,000. Therefore, in eight years 
the cost of collection has almost quadrupled i+self. The fact that the 
receipts are down, of course depends vriy largely on questions which have 
nothing to do with the cost of coriection. That must be admitted. They 
’have to do with the prosperity of the country. (Mr. B. Das made an 
inaudible interruption.) It may be said that had it not been for increased 
expenditure on the collection the dropping of the receipls would have been 
*even larger than it has been. But I should like here to interject, and this 
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will probably meet the interruption of iny friend Mr. Das, that although 
we have been told that the prospeiity of the country has not decreased 
in the last few years,, we do know that the revenue in the last three years, 
in spite of its intensive collection, has fallen in 1927 to Ks. 15,64,00,000 
from Bs. 16,01,48,253 in 1925. This wi'Jl show that increased imports and 
exports do not necessarily mean increased profits or increased prosperitv 
I do not think that anyone in this House would consider himself anything 
but justified in sanctioning the increased expenditure necessary to increase 
the efficiency of tax collection, but 1 do suggest that we should watch this 
item ver) jealously and should not allow the plea for increased efficiency 
to result in undue and unnecessary harassment of the tax-payer. 1’he 
House will remember that 1 brought to its notice the other day the case 
of fi foreign manufacturer who was ohippjiig his products to this country 
at a loss,, a fact which was known to the business men in Bombay, and 
at the same time the Department endeavoured to collect income-tax from 
l^m on the proportion of his profits in his own country. I understand 
that that demand has now been dropped, but my point is that that demand 
should not have been made. There is a further example where the revenue 
authorities have gone beyond their scope In Ahmedabad the revenue 
authorities hjid to investigate the spending of money from a Trust and the 
House knovs tnat trv.st funds are not susceptible to assessment for income- 
tax. They not only asked for proof that this part.’ciilar trust was in a 
position to give education to the people of this country but they sent for 
the individual teachers and cross-examined them as to what tuition they 
gave and set themselves up as judges as to whether that tuition was 
satisfactor\ , I do not consider that that is a duty of the revenue official. 
Should gentlemen of means m this country of— shall we say — rather more 
than pink tendencies, choose to put a fund into trust for the purpose of 
teaching this country to manufacture and throw bombs at the Government — • 
although T would be the first to ask my Honourable friend Mr. Crerar 
to deal with the matter iii a drastic fashion — I do not consider that it 
is within the pTOvince of the Bevemie Department to decide whether 
those funds .should be subjected to income-tax, because the education 
offered was not advantageous to the State. T go further and say that if 
their time is so little occupied that the\ can carry on these duties of 
the Home Department, that should surely be an argument against 
increasing the staff The point T am making is that we have a number 
of enquiries and assessments made wBich either result in favour of the 
assessees or get dropped and there is manifold proof that a large number 
af them are unnecessary enquiries and should never have taken place. 
They result in interference with the normal activities of the business man. 
They make him spend an unnecessary amount of time at the offices of 
the authorities explaining points, instead of devoting hia attention to hip 
own business. They result in a loss of time, custom and profit, and a 
loss of taxes to the country. And all these activities — and here we come 
to the kernel of the matter — sail these unnecessary activities are used as 
R basis for justifying the demand foi increasing the establishmert. The 
more they harry the citizen, the more work these enquiries cause, and 
the bigger t’ e consequential need .for expansion. Increase of establish- 
ment leads to a request for highe** status, increased emoluments for senior 
officers, and thus we get increased Demands under the head of “Collection 
of Taxes'*. Even if we were to take years nearer than 1920, we find 
that in 1924 the total cost of collection was 62 lakhs in 1925 it woi 
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rednced to 69*37 lakhs, in 1926 it was reduced to 58' 71 lakhsi, and ia 
1927 it rises to 61*75 lakhs, and this year we have an increase to 65*84 
lakns, in votable expenditure alone, an increase of 4 lakhs over last year. 

8ir, I feel that the time has come when the Government should institute 
a departmental enquiry and investigate in what direction the lactivities of 
the Department sluniJd be developed, and in w’hat directions they should 
be discouraged and, perhaps, suppressed. I feel convinced that if this com- 
mittee carr tnl out its work properly the coat would be more than made 
up by the decreased estimates under these heads in our Financial Budget. 
1 think the Department should be instructed not to treat the average tax- 
payer as if he was a criminal only out. of jail because he was clever 
enough not to be found out. [ feel that they should be instructed to* 
develop a feeling <jf mutual loleraUoii and reciprocal respect between 
tax-payer and tax col'lector. As it is^, I say, we have them harassing 
the tax-pa\er W(5 have the Income-tax Amending Bills brought before 
us, which art' usually unintelligent in conception and unequal in appl’ca- 
tion, but {ill adding to the powers of the Depjirtment and so also to their 
opportunities of inercfis ng their inquisitorial methods. And so things 
will go on until we reiicli tin* conditions which prevail in England, whereby 
retired revenue aiithoiites earn very large inc.omes largely in excess of 
what the^ earned in their Htate appointments by starting bureaux of 
income-tax/ recoveries, whereby they assist the tax-payer against the rapa- 
cious and unreasomible demands of their erstwh lo colleagues, in return 
for a pereimtagc on the amounts recovered 1 

One more point. Sir. 'the Govenmient have been rightly given powers 
to insist on payment of assessment ponding an appeal These powers 
are nocessar\ in case, if the appeal bids the assessee dof's not pay the 
amount. In the past these powders have been very sparin^ely used. But 
lately there has been an increased tendency to ask for assessments to 
be paid ponding appeal. What is the result of this? It is true that if 
the assessee wins his appeal the amount is repaid to him with interest at 
the bank rate BuV when the assessee is a merchant, which is usually 
the case, the merchant, expects to earn a larger rate of interest than the 
bank rate, and either he has to use some of his w^orking capital to pay 
this amount, or to borrow^ the money at a rate higher than the hank rate» 
and thus lose the difference between the rate he pays and the interest he 
receive^. At the same time you have the Government suffering under 
this system of forced loans, because Government is borrowing this money 
at the bank rate, whereas under the system of treasury bills it could 6nanc.o 
itself much more cheaply. In this connection I would like to make the 
following suggestion, namely, that in such cases rules should be made 
allowing the assessee to put up suitable security, or he might be allowed to 
furnish a guarantee from an approved bank. In this manner the assessee 
would not be unduly penalised, and at the same time the Government 
would not pay for these loans a higher rate of interest than it would do 
in uormal circumstances. 

Hia Bxcellehcy the Oommander-in-Ohief; Sir, with regard to the 
matter of Amy expenditure, thoush I have mentioned this subject fairly 
fully in Budget debates in th*8 House both last year and the previous 
yeer, yet i feel it inoumbent on me again to mention scunewhat fully 
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certain facts and aspects concerning it which, I think, are not always fully 
understood. I find also that the recommendations of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee are frequently misquoted, especially by critics of Army expendi- 
ture, and I should tliendoro like to quote verbatim part of the paragraph 
in this report regarding which there is generally so much misapprehen- 
sion. After suggesting that the net Budget for 192B 24 should be fixed 
at Its. .j 7-75 crores, and that the adoption of their recommendations would 
enable the ' stimates in subsequent >ears to be reduced to Its 57 crores, 
the Committee went on to aav • 

“We 4o not, however, ronsider that the Government of India should he .satisfied 
with a military hudget of TIs. 57 crorf^. and v. e recommend that a close watch be 
kept on the details of military e.xpenditnre with the object of bringing about a 
progressive reduction in the future. Should a further fall m prices take place, w© 
consider that it may be p^is.sible, after a few yeais. to reduce the military Imdget to 
n sum not exceeding 71 50 crores, alt bough the Commanderon Chief does not subscribe 

In this opinion ’’ 

Tn tins eojineetion. I should mention that, \Mth the exception of a 
slight t<unporar\ risi' in K)25*2(). there has been a furMier progressive re- 
•duction in the estimates 

1 would also mention that, since the Incheape Committee reported, 
it has been decided to charge the Army with the cost of certain sertnees 
rendered by other Governiwuit Departments which pri'viouslv were given 
iree : 

Lakhs of Riippes. 


Pa.vmcnts to the Telegraph Department for care of Army 

Stores ... ..... *30 

Customs duty . . . . . . . .32*25 

Printing and Stationery ....... 13*00 

Payments from the Compassionate Fund to personnel em- 
ployed m the Military Department .... 09 

Total . 45*64 


The House will have noticed that Lord Inchcape ’s suggestion was 
that, if prices foil, the cost of the Army m India might be reduced to 
Bs. 50 crores, i c., a reduction of Rs. 7 crores below* the figure he accepted 
as the normal budget. But Honourable Members who have analysed the 
Military Budget will have noticed that the total annual expenditure on 
stores amounts to Rs. 1 1 crores onlv : therefore, even if there w'ere a 
large fall in prices, it is evident that a cut of the magnitude anticipated 
by the Committee could not be realised — wliile as a matter of fact the 
prices of staple foo<l grains, w'hich mainly affect the budget, far from falling 
have in general actually risen. To quote figures: 

Wheat, in 1922-23 was Rs. 5-15-0 per 100-lbs It is now Rs. 6-5-0; 

Barley, which w'as Rs. 3-15-0, is now* Rs. 4-6-0; 

Gram, which w*as Rs. 4-11-0, is now Rs 5-0-0; 

Dal, which was Rs. 6-4-0, is now Rs. 6-12-0. 

The only commodity on which there has been a decided reduction in 
price is ghi, which has fallen from Rs. 93-5-0 to Rs. 83 ; but I must mention 
the fact that this fall in price is not due so much to a reduction in the 
market price as to better arrangements that we have been able to make 
by the central purchase of this commodity. 

B 
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I cannot but think that, if the Inchcape Committee had been in 
possession of the above facts, they would not have made the suggestion 
they did, and when tlic (House has heard them, I think it will agree that 
it must be impossible to look for any substantial reduction of expenditure 
in this respect , while it must be equally impracticable to look for a reduc- 
tion in pa\ charges sufficient to enable us to reach the figure of the 
Ketrenchmoiit Committee’s pious hope. As these two heads account for 
Es, 81 crori’s out of total amount of Ks 48 crores spent on tlie Standing 
Army, it must b(‘ improbable that, however strict a watch we may keep 
on expenditure, a further progressive* reduction on any appreciable' scale 
can be expected Indeed, we art' at present going short both in personnel 
and equipment of inanv things w'hich we rt'gard as essential requirements — 
and which w'e have to try to gt^t right gradually by such econorhies as we 
are able to effect 

I have noticed, too, that recent criticism of the scale of Army expciidi- 
ture in India suggests that there is an idea prevalent that the wJiole of 
this expenditure is iinproduetive, and also that it contributes largely to the 
drain of monev from India to the United Kingdom It is true that in 
India, as m other countries, the expenditure on deP'^nce services must be 
regarded primarilv as a pa\rn('nt in the nature of a national insurance 
premium, but it by no means follow's that it is entirely unproductive. To 
emphasise this point, I should like to quote a few figures. 

To take first the question of the drain of money to the United Kin,g- 
dom, it may be noted that, of the total gross expenditure of Bs. 56* 72 
crores, the amount spent in India is Bs. 43' 65 crores (77 per cent.) and 
in the United Kingdom Bs 13 crores (23 per cent ) 

In the case of these Bs. 13 crores spent m England, India gets direct 
value for more than half of the expenditure in the form of stores un- 
obtainable in India or in the shape of trained personnel ; wliile in the 
case of transport charges and contributions tow'ards His Majesty’s ships, 
India gets a return in the form of services rendered. 

I will now turn to the Indian portion, i.e , 77 per cent, of the expendi- 
ture, practically the whole of wdiich remains in India. A certain amount 
of the money issued in pav is remitted to the United Kingdom, but as 
far as can be ascertained, this amount is not appreciable when compared 
with the total expenditure — in fact, I think it may be assumed that, of 
the Bs. 43-65 crores m the Indian portion of the estimate, Bs. 43 crores 
are actually spent in India. 

It is of course impossible to attempt to make an analysis of the ulti- 
mate destination of the whole of the Indian expenditure. It can only be 
said that large numbers of persons, entirely outside the Army orpniza- 
tion, depend for their living wholly or partly on the Army in India. In 
so far. however, as the destination of the money can be traced, I will 
mention a few items. 

In the first place, substantial sums return direct into the pocket of the 
Central Government in the shape of taxes. The larger items are: 

Lakha of Bupeea. 
32 
65 
13 


Custom.) on imjjcrted stores 
Income-tax on officers’ pay 
Other Central taxes, say 


To^ol faxes 


100 
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Then there are other outgoings the Army Budget which, though 

they are payments for goods supplied or services rendered, appear as 
receipts under other heads of the Government of India’s Budget: 

Lakhs of Rupees, 


Rail transport charges 


150 

Post, Telegraphs, and Telephones 


17 

Printing and Stationery 


13 


Total 

180 


And, Sir, turning to the criticism tliat the Ann^ m India is maintained 
ati^ts present standard at the expense of the development of the nation- 
building services, I slioiild like, to point out tliat. so far as the Indian 
Army is concerned, the Army is itself a. nation-building organization. 
(An Uononrahlc Mcnibar ‘‘ Question ”) I will not press this point too 
far, but it is clea'’ that service in the Army teaclies the virtues of courage, 
duty. ob(Hlieno(‘, co-operation, and good comradeship. Moreover, the 
Indian soldier is as a general rule better fed, better clothed, and better 
housed than he is in his own village — he leaves the Army infinitely better 
educated and a better citizen than when he entered it, and he is instru- 
mental in promoting a higher standard of living in general. The outcry 
that is raised by any community wdien it is denied the privilege of enlist- 
ment in the Army is sutficieiit proof of the estimation in whicdi the Army 
is held as an avenue of employment, and as a medium for maintaining 
or raising the status of that particular community. 

Even the non-effective charges in the Indian portion of the expendi- 
ture, which amount to Ks, crores, have a directly beneficial effect on 
the country, both material and political Most of the pensions ro back 
directly mto tlie land, and, to use tlie negative argument again, the value 
attached to them, small as the individual payments may be, is shown 
by the discontent when anything goes wTong with the system of distri- 
4)ution. 

And apart from the general nation-bnilding effect of service in the 
Indian Army on the people, I am sure the House wall he interested to 
hear that the Army Estimates include large sums w’hieh are expended on 
directly nation-building services, e.g ., — 


Lakhs of Rupees, 


General education (exclutling the hitcher military training 


of officers) , *<8 

Sanitation ......... 17 

Administration of Cantonments 8 

Anti-mala. ial measures ...... ^ 

Total . 65 


B 9 , 
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In addition there are Departments which, thoujj^h the\ are “organized 
primarily to provide for tlie needs of the Arm\ , have a definitely natifjn- 
building inflii(*nce. Among these I may mention* 

Remount Department^ and Grasa and Dairy Farms. 

The first-named has raised, and continues to raise, the standard of 
horse and mule breeding in India by maintaining horse and donkey 
stallions, and by the grant of concessions to private persons on condition 
of the production of animals of a certain standard; while the two latter 
Departments have done a m'Y) great dead to raibc, rt'spectivelv , the stand- 
ard of fodder crops and dairy produce. 

In the industrial world, too, I can claim that the Army plays an 
important part Tlie mtroductiou of modem machinery and methods in 
factories and other manufacturing concerns ludps to raise the gc* •eral 
standard of production, and this improvement is also promoted directly 
by the strict inspection of goods purchased from private manufacturers. 
We are also, on a small scale, giving direct belli lo the development of 
Indian industry by the grant of subsidies to enable inunufacturers to 
start the production of commodities which lia\e not hitherto been obtain- 
able in India up to the standard required Further, the Army does not 
neglect the welfare of its labour force. In Ordnance and Clothing 
Factories, for instance, we are promoting thrift by the establishment of a 
Provident Fund, and raising the standard of efficiency by affording 
facilities for general and technical education; and it is hoped to do more 
in these directions as funds become available. We are also providing 
the workers with descent house accommodation. 


It is impossible, as I Iiavc said, to compute the number of people 
who make their living out of the Army, but from what I have stated; it 
will be seen that the Armv is a direct employer of labour on a large 
scale, both agricultural and industrial. I may illustrate this by the wages 
bill (direct payments to labour) of the following departments: 


Agricultural 


Industrial . 


Remount Department 

Lakhs of Rupees. 
13 

^ Grass Farms ..... 

161 

Dairy Farms ..... 

5 

f Ordnance and Clothing Factories . 

70 

Indian Army Service Corps workshops 

14 

Arsenals and Depots 

26 

Inspecting Staff .... 

21 


Total 


U7 


This account of the beneficial sei^ioes which are incidentally rendered 
by the Army does not pretend to be exhaustive. It is based on facts as 
they appear la the estimates of milii-ary expenditure, and could if neces- 
sary be elaborated by the administrative authorities concerned. I am 
merely attempting to show chat the expenditure on the Army in India is 
not a dead weight borne by the Indian tax-payer as an insurance against 
internal disorder or external aggression. 
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In connection with actual expenditure, I think it may perhaps be of 
interest to Members ol this House tt) know that the Kussian Soviet 
xnUit^iry estimates for Ki20-27 were almost exactly 50 per cent greater 
than tlvose for the years 1924-25, while, as the House is aware r>nr Indian 
Military Budget has b<‘eu a constantly decreasing one 

I do sincerely trust tliat after the House has heard tins statement, it will 
realise that all duo care is tak(3n to administer the funds iie('CssHr\ for the 
•defence of the eounti‘\ as ('(*<jnoiiiieall\ as is possible 

The House may like tf) hear a few details regarding matteiv of policy 
whicli luive occurred during tin* last \ear It will le reniembenal that 
a mixed Indian Brigade was dospalehed tf) Shanirliai in the Spring I 
know Honourable Members will lie glad to bear how ilu* ;trr'ingMrn*nts 
made ff>r the despatch ot this Brigade and the celerity acliic'ved were 
tulls appreeuUed bv the Home authorities Indeed, it seems highly prob- 
able that its timely arrival saved Shanghai from the risk of sabotage 
Find looting. Our Indian l^rigade was withdrawn from Shanghai in August 
I have been able to see several of the units concerned, and am glad to 
Le able to inform tlu^ House that nf)t onU do all fair Indian ranks seem 
bo have appreciated their time m China, Inu I havt' found that practically 
■*verv man returned m *^he highest spirits, as ever\ oiu' of them confessed 
that he had Ixaai ahh* to effect reall\ good savings. whiMi lu had n'mitted 
bo his home. The Clenoral Officer Commanding tlio Forces there has sent 
bhe most satisfaetorv rc^^orts on the behaviour and discipline of oiir troops 

From statements made in the last Session, the House is also aware 
that the militarv administration of Aden is now no lonuer carried out by the 
Government of India Early in April the defence administration was 
transferred to the War Office, from whom it will slu)^tl^ he transferred to 
the control of the Air Minis! n 

Thf’rt* is another subject which. I think, genorall\ interests Members, 
and that is the question of the mechanization of the Army. Honourable 
Members may perhaps have seen occasional articles finding fault with 
us for not going sufficiently fast w'ith a programme for rnochain/ation. 
People wlio hold such view's are, however, apparent h in ignorance oi the 
fact that India is not yet a highly mechanized country, and we have not 
out here the large factories and mechanical works such as exist in England 
With such factories the War Office is able to carr\ out nieehanicnl ex- 
periments on a considerable scale, as man\ of the big fimm are ahvays 
prepared to undertake experiments in the manufacture of various fighting 
or transport vehicles; and it will probably hv realised that many experi- 
ments have to be made before we can hope to arrive at realK satisfactory 
results. We feel in this country that it is essential to go slow and 
indeed what we try to do is to take advantage of the experience gained 
in England, both as regaixls their successes and failures We are con- 
stantly experimenting on a comparatively small scale with various types 
6f vehicles. We have not yet arrived at a eompIetcK definite conclurion, 
hut we are hoping that a type of six-wheeled vehicles may eventually be 
found to solve tbi problem of traction over the various and difficult country 
where transport will be required to go. Once w^e are satisfied that w'o 
have definitely discovered the right pattern of tractor, we can formulate 
definite plans: but we have not yet arrived at this stage. When that 
'Et^e is reached, however, we anticipate that we shall be able to go ahead, 
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though even then initial expenditure would compel ue to go comparatively 
slow. The initial expenditure must, of course, be heavy in providing 
vehicles — in making storage arrangements for them, and for laying in tho* 
very large amount of spare parts, machinery for repairs, etc., etc. When, 
however, the initial expenditure has been met, w^e are confident that there 
will be a large recurring saving in the substitution of motor traction for at 
all events a portion of our present horse and mule transport. It must, of 
course, be impossible for any Army to maintain in peace the large ftmoimfi. 
of transport which is essential on mobilization. We hope, therefore, that, 
when we have found the right type of vehicle, it may prove itself also- 
really useful for commercial purposes, and should this be the case, we hope 
to take up a scheme to subsidize all such vehicles as may be brought out 
to this country for use in many of the large private firms, transport com- 
panies, factories, etc. Such a scheme would seem to have great advantages 
from both the Army and commercial points, of view, but it is impossible to 
say at present when it will actually mature. From what 1 have said, the 
House will realise that, while we are by no means going to sleep or 
neglecting this most important* matter of mechaniza,tion, yet we are not 
committing the country to heavy expenditure without the fullest consi- 
deration of all nece..sary factors. 

I will now turn to a subject regarding which I know' the House is 
anxious to receive information, namely, the Sandhurst Committee Beport. 
It will be within the memory of Members of the House that a discussion 
on this subject took place during the last Simla Session, when I had to 
inform the House that the Government had not had sufficient time to 
consider the recommendations made by the Committee, and, therefore, 
were unable to make any pronouncement regarding them. I think, t^o, 
that most of the Honourable Members present will remember the very 
able speech which Dr. Moonje delivered when moving his Kesolution on 
this subject. 1 personally listened to his speech with the greatest interest, 
and 'realised how; deeply he had considered the matter and how’ fully he 
brought out many of the dangers with which this country may be faced ; 
and I think that probably all Members of this House realised more even 
than they had done before how' essential it is to maintain the Anny in the 
highest state of efficiency. I gathered that Dr. M(X)nje’8 proposal to 
maintain and increase that efficiency. was to Indianize it at a very rapid 
rate, ‘ though from what he said, it struck me that what he really aimed 
at was to Indianize India, i.e., the whole Administration, rather than to 
Indianize one branch of the Public Services in this country. Since then 
Government have been in constant communication with H’.s Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, whose connection with and responsibility in this problem are »> 
vital, and 1 am glad to say that we have now been able to reach unanimous' 
conclusions regarding the question of the Indianization of the Indian 
Army as a wdiole. 

There are certain general considerations which 1 think I may, without 
apology, lay before the House at the outset. There is no disagreement,, 
in spite of what may be said in the course of political Qontroversy, as to 
the object which we all seek to attain. We wish to satisfy the legitim^© 
desire of India to see steps taken by which the Indian people may be 
equipped to take an increasing responsibility for their own defence. Th©^ 
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Government of India and His Majesty’s Government have frequently 
given expression to this desire, but on one funda’mental condition, which^ 
I think all will agree with me cannot be ignored. That condition is the 
factor of efficiency. The Indian Army is at } resent no greater than — ana 
many would say less than — the minimum required for carrying out its 
appointed role. It is responsible for the external defence of fiidia and 
for internal security, for the security of Indian States, as well as of British 
India; for we are bound by solemn treaty to provide for the defence of 
Indian States, and we can no more think of ignoring that obligation than 
His Majesty’s Government could have denied the obligation to assist 
Belgium, to whom they were similarly bound by treaty in 1914. In the 
general field of external defence, the world is not so peaceful that w’e 
can afford to make less efficient an Army already reduced to the minimum, 
and the corollary of this is that we can admit of no lowering of the 
standard of efficiency. Another vita] considtTation which must be home in 
mind is that, in any circumstfuices whicli can at present be foreseen, w^e 
sh^ll continue to require, as the Committee tlieiiiselves recognised, the best 
type ofTlritish officer to play his part in th«" Indian Army, and whatever 
he the scheirn* which we now propo?,e, it must have regard to the neces- 
sit) of iuicouraging the flow' of siicli oflict-rs into tlie Indian Army. With 
these thre(‘ considerations in mind — 

Firatly, recognition that a further measure of Indianization is 
necessary ; 

Secondly, that, a.s emphasised by the C"omniitte(\ tht- efheii'ncv of 
the Army in India must not le allowed to he dinnnisheil , and 

Thirdly, us the Committee also observed, that there must he no 
breakdown in tlie supply of British recruits to the extent re* 
((uired, 

Government have fonnulat(‘d proposal> to achieve the end we hc*ve m 
view', w’hich 1 will explain briefly to the Hous<*. 

The Committee 'recommended an increase in tlie present number of 
direct vacancies at Sandhurst from 10 to 20 a year. They also recom- 
mended that Vieeroy’s Commissioned officiTs, w ho sniisfy certain conditions, 
should be enabled to qualify for additional vacancies at Sandhurst I 
am glad to say that His Majesty ’s (iovernment h.ive accepted Loth these 
recommendations. We propose that the number of vacancies at Sandhurst 
available for Viceroy’s Commissioned officei'S should Le o, unless the 
number of cadet candidates for b'andhiirst falls short of 20 in any one year, 
in w'hich case the shortage mav he made uji by granting more vacancies 
to Viceroy’s Commissioned officers, up to a maximum of 10. These 
proposals, it w’iil be observed, involve a very large pro|)ort innate increase 
over the present number of vacancies. 

In regard to the future, the Committee* appended to their Eeport a 
table showing their suggested scheme foa- increasing the number of vacan- 
cies to be thrown open in succeeding years from 1929 to lO'ii. inclusive. 
This suggested scheme w’as contingent upon two events : 

Firstly, that candidates of the requisite stamp and efficiency should 
be forthcoming in the numbers specified for each of those years; 
and 
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Secondly , that as time went on the scheme Vvould have to be recon- 
sidered, and, if necessary, ‘revised from the standpoint of efh- 
eienev . The Committee, if I maj quote tfieir own words, said 

“We are fully alive tu the fact that the progress of our scheme, as of apy scherae, 
must be contingent upon success being secured at each stage and upon military 
efficiency being maintained throughout We have given explicit recognition to the 
possibility that our scheme, if adopted, may itself lequire to be modified in tlie light 
of experience “ 

With these considerations in mind, the Committee recommended that 
in any case their schemt! should be reviewed in 1938. Now, while it was 
possible' for the (^ommittee to pu( forward a time-table of expansion as 
a suggested scheme for Indianization in the future, it is not possible for 
Government to commit themselves t-o a progressive numerical scale of 
this kind before they have seen for themselves the t'ffeet of the large initial 
increase in tin* \acanci(>s offered Government can on!} sav at tins stage 
that, )f advantage is taki'ii ot the opportunities offered to Indian candidates, 
and the initial vacancies do in time ])rodueo a constant supph of voung 
officers of the required standard of efficiency, the question of further 
increasing the vacancies to meet the supply will inevitabU arist' In 
other words, tlu' Committee have produced a progAumiie wdiich it realises 
is liable to be coiT'oted according as candidates eome forv\ard or not 
Government, on the other baud, jirefer to frame the later stage's of their 
scheme' in the light of actual experience It must be rememl'ere'e] tliat the 
10 vaeaneie's now available to Indians ,innuall\ , do neil proeluea' 10 Indian 
King’s Commissioned officers everv vear B\ douhling the number of 
vacancies for direct commissions, anel adding o more' for Vieeren 's Com- 
missionejel officers, we heipt'. as the' Committee hojies. to improve and 
enlarge the annual supply When that happens, that is to s,iv . wlu'u a 
stead\ flow of candidates eif good quahtv and ni increased luunhe'rs is 
assured, the question of further increasing the number e^f vaeaneu's is boiinel 
to follow' 

As the Hejuse is awaire, [ndians have up 0) n</W he*en ine'ligibU* to enter 
the Iloval Militan Acade'inv, WooUvieh, or the Roval Air Force' Co lege 
Cranwell Tlu* Coinmitteo recommended that 8 Indian cadets should be 
eligible for eoinpetition to the former, and 2 te) the latter I am ])leased 

to h('- able to infeinn the House* that llie Govemme'ut of India and His 

Majesrv ’s Geiveriiiuent have been able to agree* to the prineifile that, in 

future, both Weiolwicli and Cranwell will In* thrown open to emr Indian 

cadi'vs. It has been decided that, in the first instance, a maximum of b 
vacanedes fe>r e*,adt'ts shall be offered for the Roval IMilitarv Academy, 
Wexdwich, divided between Artillery. Engineers, and possibly Signals; and 
the same number will he offered in the first vear for th ' Royal Air Force 
College at Cranwell The House will sec that this makes a maximum total 
of 37 Indian vacancies at Sandhurst, Woolwich, and Cranwell As re- 
gards the tw'O latter, T have had to use the words in the first instance 
as naturallv the question of the numbers to be admitted as time goes on 
must depend upon the existence of v.\cancies which can be filled. As re- 
gards Woolwich, this must depend upon how many of o^r Indian cadets 
Ire able to qualify for Engineers or AHillery, respectively. Both are com- 
paratively small Services for which the number of vacancies must natural- 
ly be limited, and failures for one cannot he absorbed into the other; while 
in the case of the Air Force, the question of the eventual numbers will 
have to depend upon whether w’e meet with success in producing numbers 
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sufliciont to enable us t > evolve a satisfactory scheme for the formation of 
an Indian Air Force. These points wall naturally have to be dealt with 
later on, as experience is gained regarding the numbers who ina\ qualify 
Indians have now, for the first time in history, tlui ojjportnnity of bi'conimg 
officers in the Artillery, Fingineer, and Air Services of thi* Indian military 
establishment, and the obligation now lies* upon India to prove that her 
sons art' fit for this great charge 

It vmII he remembered that the Committee n>comm(‘nded that cadets 
for \V(X)Iv\ich and Craiiwell should be treated pnxuscdy as other cadets going 
up m England, as regards examination and <iualiticatioiis-- a recommenda- 
tion winch has been accepti'd. !n tins coimoctjon. 1 should like to say 
a fev\ words n-garding tla* Saudbur^t exaimuation 1 llnnk the House' is 
generalli aware of the comparat i veh higli pe-rcenlagt' ot Indian bo\s who 
pass into Sandhurst by the examination te'>i held in thw coiintiw, and then 
fail either in the refemtioii while at Sandliuist or to pa-^s out into the 

[ndi.m Army 'Ibis m.i\ be* diu' j»arti\ to a natmal tfiidincv on the pan 
of the srh'cting authorities m India to a l)o\ who Inis ih,’ smallts! 

ehance ol getting tluough Ins snbseepieni cxaminalionN and passtne out of 
Sandhurst 1 la'(>w' that 1 liaM' fell this u-ndencx at tnnts m\-t'!t Hut 
I think that the siibsiapiont f<ijlur<>s are rralK diu* to the tac't that, while 
tile retention and [>as-,ing out testr> <ua‘ identical lor Hiitish and Tndnin 
cadets the emtrance e-xaminatioiis are diffeTent ni eliaracter As 1 stated 
xvlieii spe'aking on this ^ubje'ct m Simla, 1 regard it ri> a real unkindiu"'S fo 
Send a bo\ to Sandjiur,'>t nnh'ss tin'n is a re'asonahie hope' tlnil as ve-gards 
educational and otlier rjiiaiilicatums. he* ^\lII lee* on <i ]>ar ^\^ll the other 
cade'ls with whom he- has to <is.sociale* If a (‘ade>i i" nnabh‘ to pass (ait of 
Sandlnirst owimg tee his ge'ueral hiw e'ducationa] qiiahhcatieuis it meanH 
that la' will have wasti'd a \ear nr e'lghte'en months there* which he- might 
Well ha^e' sjw'nt fjrcjeanng lnm''elf for some other ])r<«.f('Svi(ai 

We there'fore prop(.se that our Indian bo\s should m future be* examined, 
as far as pos^.jjjlc by tlw same* tests as Fmgh-^b bovs at Home making due* 
allowance' her elifTcn'iice' m language' and ee'iu'ral knowh-dge* I should like 
to make^ it cle'ar tliat our Indian boNs will imt be* com])e'ting with llritish 
boys; they will compete* among tlu'inse'lve's but tiie le*sls will a^ ne*arl\ as 
ftossible', !)(' tile- same' as the’ise underge ne* b\ British bn\ s mte'iid that 

the actual T)ape*r- s(*( for the Sandhurst e'xammaticin .shall be* seait out to 
this eountn and simultanoeiK examinat ieais he'ld in England and in India 
If permits, flu* })npers from here will be* sent te) England to lu' marked 

i)V thf>Re wbf> .sol them, bni if theme is not suflien'nt lime, be*t\M'en the date 
of nnh1is])ing tin* n'snlts and the* date* f>n whie'h bo\ s have tee ]oin at 
Sandhurst, to e'uahle Indian bo\s to get tbeir kit toge'tlier and make their 
arrangements for the ioumev. then we propose that the papers sent fre^m 
England shall he marked in this countrv hv our Buhlic Service Commis- 
sioners We further propose that the Public Service Commissioners should 
in anc case set and mark certain papers for Indian candidates, to taae the 
place of some papers in the Home examination which are not altogether 
suitable and m which our bovg might he somewdiat at a disadvantage. 
There will prohahlv he a sneeial general knowledge paper suited to Indian 
education, outlook, and exnerience; and prssiblv also an Indian history 
paper in place of the oxistins^ modern bisforx* naoer w'bich deals mainlv 
with European history; we also intend that there shall he papers in 
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Persian, Sanskrit, Urdu, or Hindi, to be taken as optional subjects instead, 
of Latin, Greek, French or German, etc. There are other minor points re- 
garding which it will be unnecessary for me to go into detail here. I 
would only mention that approval has been given to the nomination of an 
Indian non-official gentleman by the Viceroy — as recommended by the 
Committee— to fonn part of the Oral Examination Board before which the 
cadets appear. It has also been decided that the local civil authorities, 
e.g., the Collector or Commissioner, shall not have the power of turning 
down a candidate before he reaches the examination stage. 

I should like now to say something as to the method proposed by the 
Skeen Committee for the posting of Indian cadets to the units of the 
Indian Army. The Committee recommended that what is known as the 
eight-unh scheme should cease, and that the Indian cadet should be 
gazetted to any unit of the Indian Anny Although, as T have said, Gov- 
ernment are at on(‘ with the Committee in their desire to increase the num- 
ber of vacancies for Indians and are anxious to give India a wider oppor- 
tunity to prove tbct suitable material is available, they are not convinced 
that the policy of posting officers as recommended by ihv Committee could 
be pm sued without running a greater risk of reduced efficiency than they 
consider justifiable And when tlie House realises the definite reason for 
which the Government of India at the time, on tlie advice of the late Lord 
Kawlinson, introduced tlie eight-unit scheme, T think it will also realise 
that it must be impossible to abandon it until it has had a full and fair 
trial. Lord Itawbnson was, 1 know, constantly pressed to state a date 
when ho could say that further Indiani/ation on a large scale/ could be 
adopted He therefore put forward this scheme as designed to test Indians 
on their own merits, and the only way of carrying this out was to officen* 
certain liegiinents with Indians from Sandhurst, so that when a stage has 
been reached where Indians commanded Squadrons and Companies and 
later on Tiegiments, it would be pos.sible to arrive at a definite conclusion 
as* to whether units so ofanmanded retained their efficiency equally with 
units commanded hv British offiein-s of the same standing. Those reasons 
still hold good, and the present Government equally witli the Gf>vernment 
at that time feel that, if Indian officers were scattered all over the Indian 
Anny, it would be impossible to obtain anv criterion as to their ability to 
command units, to take respoiisibilitv. and generally to show themselves 
efficient unit commanders. 1 gathered that the recommendation of the 
Committee regarding this matter was to some extent the result of the evi- 
dence given to the Committee by young Indians who arc now attached to 
these eigVit-nnits On reading the evidence of these cadets, I must acknow- 
ledge that- I M'as personally very surprised at its nature I ; ay this because,, 
in the course of iny inspections, I have, T think, seen all the units con- 
cerned, and have made a point of bavins a talk with every youns officer. 
I mean a private talk at which I have asked the boys to tell me all about 
themselves— if they were quite happv with their regiments— and if they 
were being treated cxactlv and in all respects like their brother British 
officers: in fact to open their hearts about anvthing they vdsbed to say 
In only one case have I found a young officer who did not tell me that he 
was perfectly happy where he was All the others spoke with the highest 
regard — indeed, affection — for ihe British officers serving in ihe Tiegiments 
with them : and I have invariably been assured that they were treated ex- 
actly and in every respect like the British officers of their own standing. 
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In the one case where I found unhappiness^ it was curiously enough because 
the youn^ Indian ofiicer concerned tbld me that he did not get on with 
some of his brother Indian officers who had been gasietted to the Begimeiit 
from Sandhurst — a trouble which I hope this particular officer has since 
got over. I may mention that I frequently get letters from the parents 
of boys who are at, or just leaving Sandhurst, asking me to post their 
boys to units other than the eight in question, and their reasons for asking 
this are generally that they wish their boys to serve with British officers 
whom they have themselves known during their service in this country. 

In this connection 1 should like to say how very much 1 deprecate the 
use of the word ‘ segregation ’ which somehow seems to have crept m 
when talking of this eight-unit scheme I cannot myself see where segre- 
gation comes in, for tlie Indian officers m these units are serving side by 
side with British officers — British officers with whom, as I have said, they 
arc on tlie best of terms, and it \m11 he many years yet before the last 
BritNh offic(‘r is eliminated from any of the eight-units The House 
possibly does not understand the system, whieh I will very briefly explain. 
The othcers of a liegiment are divided into what I might call roughly three 
categories — the (Jommandani , Squadron or (>)tn]>any Commandeis, and 
Squadron or Conqiany Officers Young officers on leaving Sandhurst are 
posted to units as Squadron or Oompany officers, and gradualK work their 
way l)v* seniority up those lists, before coming np for consideration for pro- 
motion to S(juadron or Company Commanders It takes from about 17 to 20 
v’cars* service for an officer to come np for the ajijiointment of Squadron or 
Company i'ommancler. and about 25 \ears service for the apj»ointment of 
(''ommandant As the st-nior of our Indian e;ulots to he posted to Indianiz- 
mg iinils has at present only some five ytars servi(*<\ and as the i-stablish- 
nient o^ the Itegiment has to he mamtaint‘d in officers iq) to the 25 years' 
service which it usually takes to get' command, it will he seen that there 
must for many years to come be a largo proportion of Britisli oiVicets W’ith 
all tliese Indianizing units, and wdio are purposely retained m tliem so as 
to give all tin* help in their pow'or in the training of \oung Indians to assist 
them to take over tiie Command of Squadrons and Companies when they 
ha\e suffieient seniority, and later on Begiinental commands With such a 
system, it seems hard to realise how such a word as segregation can be 
applied to it 


Bearing all this in mind. Government propose to coiinnuc as at pre- 
sent to post the new commissioned officers to ‘specified units, m which 
units tlie anticipated output from Sandhurst <*an for some v(*ars to come 
l>e absorbed in the normal \\i\\ When this is no longer po^-sihh*, and we 
find we have available young officers who have ])assed out of Sandhurst 
in larger mimbers tlian ean be placed on the cadres of Squadron and (^>m- 
pany officers in thi*sc 8 units, we shall be in a position to commence fnnning 
one or possibly more homogeneous units us far as its officer cadre is con- 
cerned. /.r., King’s Commissioned officers replacing Viceroy’s Commiss’oned 
officer.^, and so forming the unit on the same organization as obtains in 
all British imit^ ; but, as 1 have said, it will probahh lie a few vears liem e 
beforv" the existing cadres are complete with Indian King's Commissioned 
officer.^. 

There is another reconiinendation made bv the Committee io which 
Government have not been able to agree, namelv, the immediate formation 
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of a Sandhurst in this country. The Committee recommended that this 
should be established in 1993 They fixed upon this year because, accord- 
iiig to their time-table, the number of candidates from India would by 
that time be large enough to justify the establishment of an Indian Military 
College, and also would probably be more than Sandhurst could be expected 
to accommodate The Government of India cannot, how'ever, predict that 
the number in (piostion will be reached in any particular \ear; and they 
therefoH' eannoi now fix a definite date hr the inauguration of an India*' 
Military Collegi' 

In making their recomnuaidations for an Indian Sandhurst, 1 think 
the (^ommittiM' liad in view two principal reasons: 

(1) That, with the incn'ased numbers of Indian cadets, it would be 
mi])()ssiblc for the home Sandhurst to accommodate them, 
and 

i'2) That it \\<is unfair that the parents of l) 0 \s going from uiis 
country should be subjected to the heavy extra expenditure 
involvid by educating tlieir bo\s in England rather than in 
India 

As regards the tiisi p<Jiiit. as 1 have already inf( rmed the House, the 
j ^ War Otiicx has agreed to take out 25 cadets for whom there will 
n w he vacancies I believe — and I think that most Members 
will agre(j with me — that there can be little doubt but that the 
-education and experience generally to be obtained by boys at the English 
Sandhurst, rubbing shoulders as they do daily with British cadets, must 
be all to their advantage, both in the foriinition of eharaeter an3 in their 
general educational qualificahons for taking their place, in time to come, 
as ofRcers of the Anny Eor vears past we have certainly f< und that 
English b()\s going to Sandhurst improve enonnously during their time 
there as regardK tlie formation of eharaeter and all that this means \Ve 
have also found what a very beneficial effect the Sandhurst ccurse has 
had on our Indian boys, and we feel that, as long as Sandhurst can con- 
tinue to take in these boys for us, it is only right that yvo should take 
advantage of the education there. It will certainly take many years bebre 
we can hope to establish in this country a College which yvould be able 
to compete in efficiency with the training to be obtained in England; and 
let us hope that, when that time does come, we shall have a sufficient 
number of our oyyn Indian ca?-Sandhurst cadets — and in due course cir-Staff 
‘College offieers — to take a hand in forming any Military College which we 
may establish out here, and to play their part as instiuctors and professors 
at it 

Then as regards the question of expense Knowing riiy Indian officers 
a£ ^ d(\ this is a point which has always appealed to me most acutely, 
for so many of our old Army officers have pointed out how they would like 
to send their sons to Sandhurst, but cannot afford to do so. I am pleased 
to say that Government recognise this, and have decided to meet the diffi- 
culty by giving a grant-in-aid to cadets educated at Sandhurst, Woolwich, 
or Cranwell, of an amount calculated to be the difference between what 
education would cost in such a College in this country and wUat the aetual 
'Cost of the Home education in like circumstances is. (Applause.) I trust 
that this very important facto'*, which I personally am ..o verj' glad to see 
settled in this way, will meet with the approval generally of Members of 
Tthis House. 
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Members will no doubt ask the question “So lar, so ^^ood , but what is 
to be the rale <f further advance?” To this question the answer must 
he. “It depends upon Indians theln>^elves” luitil we have full experienc 
of the results ot the increase now proposed, we df) not limit our discretion 

detailing a fixed programme oi automatic increaNC ol these numbers 
Such increase must depend, 1 re})eat, upon results, 'flic question of 
(xpansion of the numbers at present proposed, as ol the creation of an 
Indian Sandhurst, will of necessity ei.me under review wlaui llu' numbers 
Miming forwaid are grcatiT than the new vacancies offered can absorb. 
The one essential condition will aKva\s he mamteiiaiict* of the napusite 
standard. As I have already said, the object whieli we all seek to achieve 
is to fit Indians to undertake the delence n\ India As constitutional 
advance progress(*s tin question will c(»ntinuaii\ lu* .iskcd how l.ir the 
inilitar\ side of Indian Swaraj has kt;pt par-e ’ (lov eminent contemp]at»‘S 
that, as Tndia jirogresses towards lull selt-govenmicni within the Ktnpire, 
thdr«' may lx* m pr* cess ol development an Arm} oi the ^.mie chara('t(*r as 
the Dominion armies, organized on a national })<isi'^ and offu'cred \)v Indians 
holding their own distmcti\e national form ot eommi .sion That is (.ur 
policv of Indianizati< n This jirocess of de\(*lopment will nafuralh he 
contingent on the su(‘ce.ss achuni'd in the \arious siagi's of the cxpi’riment. 
The wav is now o])en for the first time for Indians t( entta* iu*w branches 
ol tht" Arm \ , and to enl(*r m greatl\ mcr(‘ased numbers In no (juarter 
IS 11 dt'siri'd t(- im})ose arbitrary limits to such exjiansion oi India s military 
effort as events ma\ provi* to he within the re.x'h f)f her capacitv TIi ' 
rate of progress in these matters, depending as it does so vitalh u])on the 
human ek'meiit, cannot he the subject of an automata* tinx'-table, Imt. 
Government has now, 1 vimturo lo think for the first tune laid dowm tlie 
lines of u jiolicy w'liieh affords the )x*st means of reconciling tin* legitimate 
(lesiri's (f those who speak for Tndia with the neet'ssit\ of m.unlainnig at 
every stage* the requisite strength of our defence* b rci*s (Applause ) 

After liearing what 1 have .said, I hojx* the House will be able to .igrH' 
that all consideration and sympathy has been shown in meeting Indian 
aspirations I feel I should apologise for liaving detaii'ed tlx* House so 
long, and 1 w ill only add a very few' words [ Hunk Members of the Hoiwe 

among wdiom are many old friends, kn< w' that the Indian Anuy has been 

my home for well over the last 40 years, and inv love for it is entirely 

w'holehearted. (Applause ) I yield to none in inv affection for it — in my 

pride for its great traditions and wonderful past rets.rd — and in mv jealousy 
to ensure that its future and officiency shall he safeguard(*d This I feel 
w'ould not be the case if Government w'ere to attempt to go further at the 
present time than they have done in the steps taken to further Tndianiza- 
tion, w’hicli, if forced too hurriedly, w^oukl assuredly })ring disaster to tliis 
Indian Army of ours, ruin to the cause of India, and broken hearts to Lbe 
many magnificent old Indian soldiers who have been my comrades, and — 
as they themselves know' well — my best of friends, thronghout my life- 
time. (Applause.) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces- n-AIuhain- 
madan Urban) Sir, I have listened with great attention to th * long exTiect- 
ed announcement w^hich has just been made by His Excellenev the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. I am sorry I have to confess that it leaves me cold 
It is to my mind in perfect keeping with the pollen t . which w'e owe the 
Statutory Commission w'hich is now' doing w’ondein in the Madras Presi- 
dency. We know w’hat those w'onders are. It has entered into an alliance 
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with all the Government Publicity Departments and also with that great 
news agency, wh( se worthy representative we have in my friend, Mr. K 
C. lioy, in this House That alliance is for the purpose of throwing dust 
in the eyes of the world Sir, 1 have not the remotest doubt in my own 
mind that the aTinouncement made this morning is a further step in the 
same direction. But 1 wish to toll all whom it may concern that it will 
no more deceive the public than have the glowing accounts which this 
mutual admiration society of seven has been issuing from the Madras side. 
Throughout the very graphic description of the great concessions that have 
'^’been made to the public demand and especially to the recommendations 
of the Skeen ( 'ouiniittee, we find no real substance The real thing which 
we wanted, is to be found nowhere. Now, Sir, so far as the recommenda- 
tions of the Skeen Committee are concerned, I must admit that I am one 
< f those who found little reason to enthuse over them. I had once the 
honour of being on that (Mmmittee, and I may say, without meaning any 
disrespect and with due deference to my friend Mr Jinnah, that L felt 
a sense of relief ai. having had no hand in those recommendations when 
T saw them m print after my having retired from the Committee at an 
earlier stage 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What do you feel now? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: r have the same feeling now; the feeling is more 
enhanced than it was, because even it everything suggested by the Skeen 
Committee had been given effect to, even if a Sandhurf^t had been founded 
in India, we would have been where we were for some goneratu ns to come 
But that was not to be. The insatiable greed of the Government for 
domination would not contemplate even at a remote date the contingency 
ot India’s standing on her own icet. As far as I have been able to under: 
stand His Excellency the Comuiander-in-Chief and the programme that he 
has liv'd before us, it is simply a case of what is usually described as 
IndianizatKui, at perhaps a brisker pace than it has been in the past. Now, 
I may say at once that the word “Indianization” is a word that I hale 
from tlie bottom of my heart. 1 cannot understand that word. What 
do you mean by Tndianizing India? I think His Excellency himself was 
surprised at the use of the w^ rd. The Amiy is ours; we have to oiflicer 
our cwn Army; there is no question of Indianizing there What we want 
IS to get rid of the Europeanization of the Army (Hear, hear from the 
tyongress Party benches ) Now, what are the chances of our doing so. 
No Handhurst is to be given to India, which ;neaus a great variety of pro- 
positions Eirst vf all, it will he said that without a Sandhurst of the 
precise type and of the standard of the real Sandhurst, there can be no 
pioper military education, a proposition which I deny. The next argument 
is that even thc' ton cadets that are required for the real Sandhurst are 
not available The tliiid ground is that it must take a long time to have 
such an institution in India. Ntev, Sir, I submit that not one of these 
propositions is sound. So far as tlie dearth of men and cadets in India 
is concerned, I have no difficulty in saying that it is a calumny on the 
manhood of india U. say that there is any such dearth. (Hear, hear.) 
During the short period that I was on the Committee, I was convinced that 
it was not the dearth of men 1 ut the want of inclination to get at the proper 
men suitable for the purpose. What did we find? There were men sent 
to Sandhurst who were turned back because tliey could not even follow 
the language in which the lectures were delivered. And what do we find 
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in this t'ounlrv ? Tlion-ands njjon of wion who certainly are 

quite able to lollow llu‘ Ku^lish lunj;ua;<e, whoever the professor and what- 
ever the strange ton^^nie that pronounces it l>ut the} were not to be taken. ■ 
What was the greatest reconnnendatioii for selection \mis whether the 
father, grandfather or great-grandfather of the candidate liad served in the 
Indian Ami\ (Laughtca* from llie (’ongrtss Tkirl} benches) That was 
the chiel recommendation lIo\\e\t‘r, I think that part (f the case will 
he dealt with by my friend Mr, Jinnah who was on the ('ommittec all 
through and has certain!} su}>erior knowledge to my ovn from the material 
that, was placed before* the* (o)niinittee 1 base mv posita n upon the single 
eireiimsttmce that you liave* provided iKjlbing for the training of <nir men 
whom }ou (*an find in <m\ number^ veai like, provided }ou liavt* the inelina- 
tion to find them An Indian Sandhurst is not to come into existence! 
Wliat Is to hajipeir^ Widl. there are some more plaei's for cadets to be 
throwoi opi'ii at W'oolwicb, (’ranwcl and S.mdbuiNt . and the ])r('cess ol 
whaV calhnl “ Indiaiii/ation ” is to take its own eour^e Then the ques- 
tioiV fonnnlated h\ His K\c(*lh*ncv was ‘Perhajis some Mi-mbt'rs would 
ask me — what about tlu‘ future'' ’ lli‘ iMised India to tb« position of gods 
when he said “ddie future is on the lap of India, it lies witli India” 
Wluit IS p'or, emasculated, helph'ss India to do wuth its teeming millions, 
With ils thousand and thousands ol cap<il)l(‘, ableliorjied and intelligent 
young iiKUi who an* read} and vvilhn<g to join tlie Arm} il the} were given 
th(' ehaiieig unless there is some means of training j»rovided for them, 
unless they are admitted on tlu‘ir - wn merits and ]K>t on the merits or 
demerits (jf their fathers and grandfat H its'’ Sir, tin* wliolt* thing is that 
t.liere i.', im intuition of putLing India on her feet at an (*arl} datt* That 
IS tilt' wliolt' truth oi the matter Hov/ever sugar-coated the announcement 
mav he, liowt'ver tt'iiipting tht' < ffer of admission into M’oohv icli . Cramvell 
and Sandhurst, the fact remains that no substantive advance has been made 
tow'ards giving us a national arinv in tht' sense of its being olVu'ered by 
Tndians 

Xow^ coming to tlu' tpiestion of (‘X}iense of founding training scfc-ols 
and ('ollt'gt's, 1 sav that if we can afford i ver 50 (*rort's of rupt't's every year 
for the normal I'xpi'nses of keeping iqi this large annv. li is slu't'r livptK'risv 
to sav that we eamiot afford a (jiiartt'r of tliat amount which I have no 
doubt wall suffice to provide military schools and colleges all over the 
eoimtry In order to met't our annual recpnrenu'iit s we must find the 
50 cn res, hut wo can find no money for these training colh*ges I sulmnt 
that, if His Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf wxre really to turn his 
attention to the military Imidget, he wall find in that very hiidegt enough 
funds to devote to purposes of training H( wa'ver, as T liave said v^^v- 
whero and here, I see no sign whatever in British statesmen of a real 
desire to give Tndi. what hy wa^rd of mouth llu'y sav they intend to give 
There is no real desire, and unless there is tliat real di'sire. India eaiinot 
progress 

r wais rather amused at eedain paralli'ls drawn 1)\ Tfis Excellency . 
One of them was that tlie Soviet Budget 'was much larger than the Indian 
Budget, that it had increased hv 50 per cent T Iiavi' recentlv boon in 
Soviet liussia, and I know* why they are increasing th^ir military budget^, 
at least the reason which they gave me They are living in perpetual 
danger of England provoking a war with them (Laughter ‘ from the 
Treasury Benches.) It is very easy to laugh, Init 1 think many of those 
who laugh have not been admitted into the confidence of the War Office 
and know nothing about what the designs of the War Office are. What 
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u comparison this is What is the anny in Eussia? It ib a national armj. 
It is the army of Eussian peasants o0icered by Eussians. Any amount of 
expenditure in face of a common danger will not be grudged What is our 
army? 1 have not the sliglitest hesitation in saving that our army is a 
rnen^enary army emploved by foreigners to put ch wn their own country- 
men, and to keep them under foreign heels. Surely no self-respecting 
nation will without compulsion contemplate such a contingency as having 
to pay for a mercenary arm\ in order to reniain under control by an alien 
Government. 

Then His Excellency said that some of the Indian soldiers wdio were 
^ent to (Mima made large remittances home That again w’as a very 
interesting piece of information to give. Where did these remittances 
come from? Was it the savings from their salaries, or was it> loot"^ lich 

they were allowed to make from the poor (Tiinese? If it was . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The savings of their salaries. 
Sir. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: What about their savings in India then? Why 
should they be able to save money in (Tuna, in a foreign country and 
not in India? 

His Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief : l do not know why; but 1 
can assure you they did save 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am sure they did, hut probably they were 

let loose upon the poor Chinese who . . . (Cries of. “Withdraw^" from 

the Government Benches ) I am not going to withdraw 1 repeat a 
thousand times that our soldiers wvre not used . . , {Cries of: “Order’' 
and “Withdraw^’.) You may shout yourselves hoarse I will not with- 
draw. I say that our soldiers w'ere not used for Ihe honourable purposes 
for which a soldier should be used. (Cries of' “Hear, hear" from the 
Congress Party Benches ) They w'cre used in order to humiliate th(; 
nationals of another country wTio vvanted to assert their independence 
against 

Mr. G. M. Young (Army Secretary) . You said they looted 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Y ou exacted from tl^em a duty which, if they 
had been independent, they w^ould have refused to perfonn 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member 
substantiate the statement that they looted and that they were ordered 
to loot? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: What am I to substantiate? 

Ihe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A lie. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Am I to substantiate what is human nature to 
my learned friends over there? I say it is human nature and 1 repeat 
it a thousand times over in spite of all the noise that has been made on 
the other side. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I say it is a foul slander. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru: Then you are so full of animal nature that you 
have no idea of what human nature or ought to be. It is nothing but 
animal nature which prompted the sending of these troops IIutc in spitci 
of the protest we made in India. However, Hir, leaving that al<»no, d 
no consolation to any Indian that his countrvmen who were soldiers 
sent to China wen' able to make remittances home from China. 

Then Ills Excellency said that we v\ill get advanced Indiaiiivation — 
that IS his word again — in proportion to the advance; in responsible' gov- 
ernment Now, wliat are the steps that are being lalvcn for an\ substan- 
tial advance in responsible ge>vernment? There i- the Statutory Com- 
mission; as I said, it is assiduously busy in circulating glowing account^ 
rf its own jirocecdings and in suiipressing the real kind oi re*cej>tion that 
tliey are having And wliat will they do? They have now given out thei 
procedure' whi(*li tlu'v me'aii to follow That is a pr. le'cdurt', Sir. v'.hicli 
we of the Congress Jhirty at any nxte will not. submit to for a single 

moment How is responsible geivemment to be granteal to India*'’ The 

Arnn is kept a))art The Army is no part of ri'sjMaisible government 
There* js a sejiarato (Jommitte'e to go into the fpicsUon n\ tlic Indian 
State's They are not m India And vet re-ponsiblc govi inmciit is to 
he granted by some miracle by this Statutory Commission to India It 
ip. not pretended tliat res]Jonsible government is to In' give'U, it is only 
a progre>s!\(* advance that is going to In* uiaele, ju-t^ a- IIi^ IC\e‘clh'ncy 
the Conmiander-in-Chief has said me-re'asiug rc^})' aisibdit \ iii tlic Army, 
corres] Handing to jirocrcssivc rc^j^onsihiliiy iri government 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Julluiuh'r Division Noii-iMuhammadaiit Tlu'rc is 
nothing to prevent themi saying tliat v. e •-hould go liack on the e-xNtmg 
reforms 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: 1 ’Imuglu \<.n ^.lal gom- h.u K ,iu..ut fh.mg 

an\thiiig, I am tlipy a ill go huv k attci doing uir i,i -c!h<'i lh.v>- 

eve’i', S’r, tins an age-long athnr 'I’lnwe have' he-cn iviiiwre*-^ Lotori' 
this v^’hicli have done tlie same' tiling I’hew have,* ignored ilu' ]( (f 

histoT'v, anel the' Ilriti-li Empire iv doing the' - mu' I will not nuu'" 

on tlii*- occasion hut “-it down alte-r ag.ein re pe'ating the warnnii; that 
the da\ of re'*ckoning is not verv far 

*Mf. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, l appre'eaatr <1 ihe* w-iel^ td’ Ik- Ex, e'l!<‘nc' th(' 
('omm.‘nuh'r-in-(d)ie'f wht'ii he' said th.ii ili.' Cuctninicnt .pipi eci.o e'd jht' 
lalionr-^ of the Sandiiurst Ce^nmntiee n-- We'll tiie* woi!' of i'u' !in]»_ 
( ejinnol 1 1 '(\ wlio^i* re'jeort and pn *crt djiig'- -.tdl resn > " I and 

coiU'e'al.'d hy tlu* (lovcrnnu'nt Cl// fjtniovmhh^ yh )nh, , “Sliania’h and 
(lie (Udv re'a^on find we' In are 1 after repealed (pu'shkins and snpiilerne'id ir\ 
que'siioiK f>n till' Hoa* of tins Thrive was ti'at Ihv Lord-’ ;p Cr' S^'e'iftarv 
of State for India was ple'.isnd d O'et f|.,‘ re peo'i and ili' j,)- cc' d- 

in^s o^ the' Suh-Committei* s]i )jpd noi , dee h-iif or eki\ His Exe/'l- 
lene'V lh(> (k>mmanrle'’-in-rhie'f was paihe*n'arh pl-a-e'd t inniend tlu' 
laboui’s f>f file' Sub-{\>inmit tee' which are It'pt m I’oe- r’’- And inhocE. 
Imo'vVs anvflnng ahenit it 1 wonde’* wleih-'r Hr i‘\ li, lu \ the* {\an- 
mandei'-in-Chief Inmself knows anything .'bout n Ir he epp'ina^’on 
vvas a. genuine one, then I lu'pe it is hn^cd <»n 'ho wlie;]i lie* Icruevs 

has been done If I'e docs not know it wdnVh k ver\ hi., -proh.dilv 
he has not seen tlie repeyt himsedf — in th.it e-a •* d Avas a -foje'^p, ...pn 'v 
ledgment of appreciation of our labour^ But V\d}atevor it may be. I w'ould 


't^peocli not ('ori’e»cte'e1 to* tho H(>nourat*lo Mtunbt'r 
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^gain ask His Excelkmcy the Conimander-iii-Chief the same question 
which I asked on the last occasion when the debate took place on this 
subject — may I know what object you have in trying to suppress and 
conceal the report and the proceedings of the Sub -Committee? Can you 
explain to me why you want to do it? 

Sir, let me pass on from that point. My friend Pandit Motilal Nehru 
said that he had the honour of belonging to that Committee but he left 
it. I tliink he was wise. (Laughter from the Congress Party benches). 
He at any rate realised that it was not worth his while to waste his time, 
his energies and his brains, and at some sacrifice. But, Sir, I did not 
follow that line, and I said “We must continue; we must produce what 
v>Q consider a fair, reasonable and practicable scheme for the purpose of 
accelerating the Indlanization of the officer ranks of the Indian Army”. 
We were at it, Sir, for fourteen months, and the report I was happy to 
find, was unanimous. And what is the answer of the Government to- 
day? The Government has fundamentally turned down that report. It 
cannot be disputed. Tlie very foundation of that report was turned down. 
The Peport was made. Sir, on the 14th November, 1926, and to-day we 
are in March 1928, and His^ Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, re- 
presenting, I suppose the Government of India .ifter due and deliberate 
consideration of this report for tliis long period, is to-day in a position to 
make this pronouncement. Sir, I can only say that I most emphatically 
protest against this pronouncement. I say it is a travesty of tlie recom- 
mendations, the unanimous recommendations of the Sandhurst Commit- 
tee. I say. Sir, that on this occasion it is very difficult to deal with the 
details of this pronouncement which the Commander-in-Chief has made. 
And I would therefore take the earliest opportunity, if possible at the 
next meeting, to move the adjournment of this House, as a vote of cen- 
sure on the Government for not carrying out the recommendation of the 
Sandhurst Committee, which was approved by this House by an over- 
‘whelming vote. Therefore, Sir, I will reserve myself, if that occasion is 
possible for us. 

< 

Mr. President: You will only have 15 minutes then. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Now, Sir, I am not going to take up much more 
time, if, as I say, it is possible for us to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to move an adjournment . . . 

Mr. President: But that will only give you 15 minutes. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: It may be, Sir. But as I say, I shall have 15 
minutes on that occasion. And if I do not succeed again in fully dealing 
,/ith this announcement which the Commander-in-Chief has made, then, 
Sir, according to the procedure of this House, I shall avail myself of 
another occasion, and that is to move either a cut or the total rejection of 
the military grant. (Hear, hear ) And perhaps. Sir, even if you will deal 
with me most strictH, I shall get another 15 minutes. Therefore, Sir, 
1 shall avail myself of the 15 minutes that are possible now. And I say, 
as I started by saying, that I enter my emphatic protest against this 
announcement. The Commander-in-Chief, Sir, has given us a long and de- 
tailed statement. But it c^mes to this. He says, the 8 unit scheme must 
remain in operation, I think he knows as well as I do that every British 
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officer who p^ave evidence was opposed to it, and every Indian officer who 
gave evidence was opposed to it AnU \et it is not given effect to Why? 

1 will give \ou, 8ir, and this House, the only reason. The Commander- 
iri'Chief put it in a via’v diplomatic manner, because he tlK)Ught it will be 
taking a risk. What risk? Of displeasing the British ofheers. W'liat risk? 
That the Ihdtish recruitment may tail. Why*'' Jhicause it is only by 
means of the 8 unit system that an Indian will never be the suynaaor of 
a i^ritish otlicer And, Sw, it cannot be denied, that that is the only 
inetliod by adopting which you will maintain tlie ])o^ition that no Indian 
can command a Jinii-vh officer. And tliat, Sir, is charly given as an an- 
nexure to the Sandhurst ( 'ommitti'e's rejairt in an extract troni a lec- 
ture. Tins IS wdiat th(‘ lecturer said 

“We find fifty-three Indians anKiig&t tliem (sulialterns) out of a total of 480. Of 
these fifty-threo, eleven helong fo Indianised units and cut of tlie foity-two remaining, 
SIX are over forty, and twenty twf> between (lie age.s of thirty and forty, 0 lie majority 
of these will take their first pension and deal out^ ft)r age prei hides the p()Si->)l»ility 
of 'heir using very high Fouit<'(n are left, eight of whom will not heroine captains 
'till tli<‘y are thirt\-t\vo year.s of age or oxer ProhahU the«e will find that age wall 
prevent their going very far, and of ihe six remaining, foui will be just on thirty 
when they get their raptaincy, and only two wull get their ca}>taincy at the age of 
twenty-eight A studj^ of the Army List leads me to the ronehision that twenty vears 
hence only a verv "ew Indian oflficers out of those noxv serving will he left scattered 
about among the 131 units of the Indian Army open to British officers to-day ’’ 

Wifh reference to the scheme of the eight Indianised units this is wdiat 
he says : 


“Firstly, what are the chances of a British officer entering the Indian Army to-day 
having to serve under Indian officers’ In considering thus question, rcmcniher that 
the average age on befoming a captain in the Indian Army is twenty-eight, and on 
becoming a major, thirty-scxeii. The figures that I give are appioximatelv aemrate 
and are taken from the Tiiduin Army List of January. 1925 In the Indian Army 
to-day we have seven Indian captains, of vshoni two are about to go Of the remaming 
five, two belong to Indiani'<ed units to which British subalterns are not being posted; 
so, of a total of 1,583 captains in tlie Indian Aimy, them are only thiee Indians 
Tinder whom a Britisher might be called upon to .serve, and two of these, oiving to 
their age, are not likolv to be ju'omotod beyond the rank of major So much for the 
teaptains.’* 

Well, Sir, in Ibc 131 unit«; there are n few^ Indians that are «;cattercd 
about, of which only a very few — two or three — may oet a chance of being 
superior officers, to the Brilish officer, and in the eiglit Indian units there 
is no chance — it obviously stands to reason — there is no chance that a 
British officer can over he under an Indian officer Xow, Sir, that fs the 
plain meaning of it, and that risk the Oommander-in-rhief ^a\^ he i^^ not 
prepared to take, and therefore, on this ground. His Maje«?tv's Govern- 
ment, with his ccfieuiTi'nee or the concurrence of the Oovemmont of India, 
have decided that this svstem of 8 units should continue I ask von, 
•'Do you think xou can justify this''” If xon think so, I have nothing 
more to say.. Then, Sir, wdth regard toother matters, says the Gommand- 
er-in-Chief, ‘*Wo are not going to say anything against the roeommenda- 
tion of the Sandhurst Committee ard we have practically turned it down. 
But wo are going to do this We are going fo inerense the number at 
Sandhurst and a few little things wffiieh the Committee recommended, 
which are matters of detail, might tie eairied out ” Sir, lha’ does not 
take us any further at all except that you mav saw ’“Well, you had only 
10 vacancies; you wdll now^ get 25 ” T concede that he has increased the 

c 2 
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number. But, Sir. that is not reallv what we are aiining at. You might 
bay that while up to now Indians wen* not admitted into Woolwich and 
Cranwell, now you get 6. That is not what we are aiming at. 
The Commandcr-in-Chief knows perfectly well, and he knows better than 
anybody else in this (Rouse, that what we wanted was to lay the founda- 
tion, the beginning of a Militarr College in India, that wdll establish our 
own traditions, that wdll establish a system of our owm, and the sooner 
that is done the better. And >ou want that the later ii, ,is done Ihe 
better. That is the real issue. 

I will not detain the House further on this occasion, but 1 may say 
one word. As regards the observations that His Excellency the Command- 
er-in-Chief made, that he agreed with Sir Victor Sassoon that the military 
expenditure which we were paying was an insurance premium for 
safety, that phrase is very attractive and it conveys various meanings. 
But, Sir, have I got the choice of changing the insurance otlic(‘? Hav(' I 
got the choice to say that I could get as much safety by paying a little 
less premium? (Sir Victor Sassoon: “To whom?’’) Not to you, but to 
the people of this country. What is the good of saying all that here? 
Here is a machine. The whole machine of yours is based, as 1 have re- 
peatedly said, on the principle of a garrison in this country. His Majesty’s 
forces are stationed in this country as a garrison . that is the principle of 
your insurance. I do not want a garrison to insure iiu*, but I want a 
national army. So the whole principle is bad from start to finish. Of 
course, so long as you maintain this vicious principle, so long as this 
machine continues with its present constitution, with its pre.sent organisa- 
tion, undoubtedlv you cannot reduce the ex])enditurG vi'rv much. What 
is the good of His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chicf telling iis yarns? 
It reminded one of the stories that one heard from oik^’s grandmother 
when one was a child. He told us, “Oh, hut the Army. Good gracious 
mvi ! It is doing more national work, it is a better nation-building depart- 
ment than any other department that exists in this world. You see what 
we do We give them education, wc spend so much money on it We 
train the people. Look at them. Thev are better fed, better clothed than 
they would ho in their own villages. We do so many things. We Inive got 
our little factories. We arc pioneers of every national moveanent in this 
eouiiGy.” Sir, I may tell His Excellency that those yarns will not do 
That is not the issue. I dare say you have reduced tlie price of ghee, and 
I do not charge IIis Excellency with not doing his best. I do not blame 
hini. If you wore to put me there in the place of the Comnmnder-in- 
Chief I w^ould say the same thing that I want Ks. 56 crores or 57 crores, 
because I have got to run this machine. Bui that is not the issue. Why 
ten ns those little yarns and those stories here as if that was the issue. 
Our^ fundamental opposition is to this machine. Wo want to tnrn this 
garrison into a national arm\ That is our ambition Do you wish to 
help ns or do vou n()t? I am convinced in my mind that the Bntish Govern- 
ment does not wish to help ns. I had my faith, I seiwed on the Sand- 
hurst Committee in that faith. But l(>t mo tell IBs Excellency the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief that bv turning down this r('port and hv the pronounce- 
ment that he has made, he has completely shattered my faith in the 
bona fides of the British Cro^emment. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Ton Minutes to Three of 
the Clock 
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The Asseiubl.y re-assembled after Liincli at Ten Minutes to Three of 
the Cloek, Mr. President in the Chair. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House) Sir. with 
your pennission I should like to make a htalement regarding lln; probable 
course of business in the }a\unnmg iho 12ib iMareh Monday, the 

12th, Tuesday Ihe l^th, Wednesday, the 14lh and Thursday, the 15ih, 
have been allcjtted for the votiu" of Demands for trrants lor lrida\ and 
Saturdiiy, the lOth and 17tb, a continuous Li^i of Ihisnu-ss v. i)i bt* pub- 
lished m ^a>od time. It will eonlain tin* motions neee'^sarv for passing 
the Indian Finance Bill, the. Indian Mi'n^liant Sliipping (Amendimait) Bill, 
the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill, the Sto(*l Induct r\ (Protection) Bill 
and any other Bills of which the Street CVumnittee reports are laid either 
to day or on Saturday, and it will also eontain motions for the appoint- 
ment of tli{‘ Standing Finance (’ommittee, tlie hallway Standing hmance 
Cornniitt'*e and the Itniiway Advisory Committee and a motion for filling 
the vacanci(‘s f>n tlu‘ Public Accounts ('ommitteie 

Witli regard to tl e order of tlio Demands tor Grants. I liavii been 
approaclied by i‘epr(‘seiitati\ es of tlie various groujis m Dk' House with a 
view to some, modification in the numerical order being allowed I Inivo 
accordingly arr.mged that the proci'dure should b(‘ as follow-*, after con- 
sulting .>ou, Sir On Sa1nrda\ and Mondav wa* jiropose to go straight 
ahead witli the numerical order of llie Grants Ou Tiiesda\, nirer finishing 
any Grant that ma; lx* left r)\er mifinislu'd on Mondav, it n proposed to 
take Grant No 72, ‘ .Miscellaneous” Wh* n thi-* is finNhed the next Grant 
to talnai wjll be No 82, “Stcreiaiw ol State tor India.” tlnm No. 
40, “(h'ntral Bo.ard ot he\(‘niie.” tlnai No 71, “the Nortli West Frontu'r 
Province. No 88, (he Army Department and No. "> 1 “Edncatana.” If 
befort' tin' end of Tliursda,\ ('\enmg ibo-^e Grant-* bav(' bi en fiisfyosed of, it 
is lb(*n ])ropo^ed to ri'tnrn to the imnnuMeal order. That arramjeir ent has 
been made after eonsnlting leaders in variou-^ parts of the llfwisp 'with a 
view to giving the Douse an op]jortunit\ of eboosiug ilie ordn- in which 
Grants shall lie taken 

Lala Lajpat Kai (Jnllundur Division * Non-Muhammadan)' Ma\ T make 
a correction? So far as niy Partv is concerned, liavo selected the item 
“Executive Council” and not “Education ” 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am willing to alter it My infor- 
mation \vas that "Education” has been selected. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: That is wrong. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Ihcn that will be alti red 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Our number is the 6th. 

THE STEEL INDHSTEY (PhOTEtHTON) BIT;L 

Presentation of the hi:poRT of the Select ( omvitter. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (IMomber for Commeme and hail- 
ways): Sir, I present the hcporl of the Select Committee on the Bill to 
provide for the modification of certain import duties relating to the 
protection of the steel industry in British India. 
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Mr. President: The House will now resume the general discussion of 
the Budget. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, to-da_y, after five years, is the day of judgment for the Finance 
Member of the Government of India ; it will be the unanimous verdict of 
all independent sections of public opinion in this country that he has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, and this verdict of contempo- 
rary opinion will be confirmed by posterity. The other day, Sar, during 
the debate on the Simon Commission, the Finance Member claimed that 
he and his side were better Swarajists than the whole lot of Congressmen 
on this side; |it is also the claim of his apologists and friends that there 
never has been a more brilliant Finance Member in the history of this 
country than Sir Basil Blackett; both these claims are preposterous and I 
challenge them categorically. In the very year in which the Finance 
Member took his office, Sir, he advised the Governor General to certifv 
salt tax. That was Ins first constitutional achievement It was not neces- 
sary to impose a higher salt tax, because there was that windfall from the 
enemy ships which was known to him at that time; and yet with that full 
knowledge he made lus debut as a “Swarajist’' by advising the Governor 
General to certify the salt tax. Almost tin* last act of his career was the 
amazing attempt to introduce a Bill on the Reserve Bank question wdiilo 
another Bill was already pending in the House; thank God, Sir, to the ad- 
miration of all of us hero and outside and to the admiration of independ- 
ent opinion everywhere, that attempt was defeated by yon. So much for his 
“Swarajism ” I shall now mention two striking examph'S of his financial 
genius. Honourable Members will remember that he converted the 7 per 
cent, loan of 1921 into a 3 per cent, loan by doubling the face value of 
the bonds He has undertaken to pay Rs 200 for a bond of Rs 100; but 
he claims that he has reduced seven per cent, interest to six cent.* 
There is thus a saving of one per cent, of interest Nowg Sir, if the cur- 
rency the loan bo some fifty years or so the saving of one per cent, 
might act as a sinking fund, and when the loan matures it might, along 
with the normal sffiking fund and bv accumulating at compound interest, 
give us an amount equivalent to the face value of the bonds; but such 
does not appear to be the case ; the loan is being already liquidated, and the 
only question is, what is the extent of the loss which the Indian tax-payer 
has to suffer by the conversion of the 100 Rs. bonds into 200 Rs. bonds? 
The second and the latest financial achievement of the Finance Member has 
been that last year he borrowed by Treasury Bills five millions in the 
London money market when money was cheap and recently, when money 
was dear, ho has borrowed millions ns a long term loan at 4J per cent, 
to repay the £5 millions of Treasury Bills. He should have floated the 
long tenn loan when the rate was low; but he did not. He should have 
borrowed by means of Treasury Bills, when the rate of interest was high. 
Again he did not. These are some of the constitutional and financial 
achievements of the retiring Finance Member There is a proverb 
in Hindustani, Sir: 

Dunia Zuhati hai, Zuhanewalla chahiye ** 

which means : 

“The world ia credulous and can be gulled successfully if there is only the adequate 
amount of brass and cunning.” 

( 1196 ) 
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The truth of this proverb has been time and again illustrated in the career 
of the Finance Member of the Government of India during the last five 
years. 'He has shown an incorrigible obstinacy, a self-confidence un- 
paralleled in its intensity and amounting almost to conceit^ and he has 
never concealed hig contempt for the opinions of those who had the mis- 
fortune to differ from him; by these means he has managed to create an 
impression in some quarters that his regime has been a landmark in the 
history of this country. For instance, the other day the Statesman observ- 
ed “that it will be many long years before India will come across a Finance 
Moniher like Sir Basil Blackett“; but the absurdity of the claim was 
promptly exposed by the National f Jerald of Bombay which said: 

“We are prepared to wait for those many years, and if we come acioss surh a 
Finance Member again it will be by accident We shall not trouble to search for 
him.” 

This is the verdict of independent Indian opinion on the regime of the 
Finance Member, but there is no doulit lhat many unwary people are 
misled into a belief that the Finance Meinber has rendered some great 
service to us. • 

Sir, I shall therefore now deal wfih the budget figures of this year to 
show that this claim of tlu‘ Finance Member cannot be sustained The 
five years’ reginn^ of Sir Basil Blackett lias been one of unqualified disaster 
and calamity to the economic growth of India. Surpluses have been galore 
and the Finance Member has distributed small presents here and there. 
But til CSC advantages have been secured with the help of a heavy and 
crushing burden of taxation. IVIy friends, Mr. Birla, Mr. Shanmukbam 
Chetty and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, have referred to this question 
in a general way I wish to discuss it someubat more fully. I propose to 
show to the House how much taxation has been levied since the Eeforms. 
how much of it has been continued by Sir Basil Blackett, how much more 
has been added and how much has been remitted. Sir, the Beforms began 
with a contribution of 9 crores and 83 lakhs from the provinces. Then in 
the year 1921-22, taxation was levied to the tune of 19 crores and 17 lakhs; 
in the subsequent year, 1922-23, taxation to the extent of 29 crores and 
15 lakhs was levied. Then in 1923-24 came the 6 crores of additional taxa- 
tion by the doubling of the salt tax. The various protective measures for 
steel, paper, ink, cement and others, have cost something like 2 crores a 
year. Moreover, when the tariff on sugar and other articles was changed 
from ad valorem to hulk, we had another increase of taxation to the extent 
of 2 crores. Raw tobacco has been taxed to the extent of 18 lakhs a year; 
a duty on yam was levied at Simla last year. In all, Sir, if we total up 
the amount of taxation levied since the Reforms, the figure is not 45 crores, 
as some people imagine, but 68 crores in all. The total burden on the 
tax-payer since the Reforms, which was levied partly before Sir Basil 
Blackett came and partly afterwards, amounts to 68 crores and 50 
lakhs .... 

Sir Walter Willson : But you ha-^^e voted some of this. 

Mr. Janxnadas M. Mehta: I am responsible for what I vot^d. And what 
is the amount that is remitted? The provincial contributions have been 
remitted; so Bs. 9 crores and 83 lakhs go. The ^ doubling of the salt 
tax has also been abolished; so 6 crores more are saved. One crore and 
81 lakhs have been saved on account of the cotton excise duty and reduc- 
tions of railway rates and fares to the extent of 5 crores in 1926 and this year 
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have been secured and announced. A reduction of 80 lakhs on machineiy 
and stores was also made last year in Simla. And altogether the remission 
of taxation has been lls. 23,50,00,000. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay : European) . That is in one year. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: No; that is ever since the Reforms came into 
force. 1 say, Sir, that the total amount of taxation that was levied was 
68 crores and 58 lakhs and the total amount of taxation remitted is 23 crores 
and 50 lakhs, wliich leaves to the credit or discredit of the Government 
of India a balance of additional taxation to the tune of over 45 crores a 
year since the Refonns. This taxation was levied during the War in 
Waziristan and as the aftermath of the Afghan War of aggression — when 
the prices also soared very high. Tiut now there is no war and there is 
no expedition in Waziristan and prices have fallen; therefore we cannot 
understand the continuance of 45 crores of taxation. It is childish tor 
any Honourable Member to clap his hands ni glee at the remission of 
provincial contributions. After giving the fullest credit for the remission 
I have mentioned, the ghastly fact stares us in the face that since the 
Reforms we have been made to pay 45 crores of i dditional taxation a 
year. 

Now, Sir, is it any wonder that with such heavy taxation nobody is 
safe except the Government of India? Budget prosperity is not neces- 
sarily the prosperity of the people of the country. The parasite may be 
prosperous but the person whose blood it sucks is bound to be otherwise. 
And the Government of India, Sir, is a perfect parasite, who sucks the 
blood of the tax-payer to the extent of 45 crores of rupees. The parasite 
is quite well-fed, strong and comfortable, but at whose cost? Poverty, 
misery and prostration — in fact economic collapse all round — is the back- 
ground of the prosperity of the Government Budgets. There are the 
apologists of the Finance Member who say: ^ ‘Don't }on see how clever 
he is; how versatile he is; how very able ho is and all that sort of things." 
But, Sir, when my pocket is being picked, I do not admire the sharpness 
of the pickpocket’s scissors. When T am being slaughtered, I do not admire 
the keenness of the blade or the unerring blow of the hand that gives it. 
On the other hand, when my pocket is being picked, T am angry if some- 
body tells me that the scissors are sharp. I really cannot appreciate the 
praise of the pickpocket when I am actually losing my purse. It sounds 
so provocative to me w'hen T am being deprived to the extent of 45 crores 
a year, that someone should seriously come forward and say : How clever 
the Finance Member is! 

Sir, I shall now deal with the results of the financial policy of Sir 
Blackett. Sir, the particulars of company flotations during the 
last five years are published in the Indian Trade Journal. I think it is a 
semi-Government publication. 

An Honourable Member: It is a Government publication. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : We find that against nearly 70 crores of 
new flotations > 1914 we have 84 crores in 1922-23, 26 crores in 1923-24, 
21 crores in 1924-25, 80 crores in 1925-26, 19 crorea in 1926-27, and for 
the ten months of this year IP crores and 35 lakhs, against as I said, the 
flotations of 70 crores in 1914. Most of these flotations are not new ventures 
but merely conversions of private firms into limited companies for the 
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purposes of income-tax U will thus be seen that industrial eutor])rise has 
gone down by nearly 75 per cent ; but that is not all. To-day prices ar*^* 
140 against 100 in 101^ and therefore where a rup<'e was then wanted to 
start rnnv factories or some fresh venture, Tie 1/6 or He. 1/7 w^ould be 
necessary now so that 19 crores of fresh cajatal to-day represents 11 or 
12 crores of 1914 ddns ahvsmal slump in th<' industrial world is the result 
largely of heavy taxation imposed and continued from >ear to year, and 
partly of (lovernmiml eompidition in tlie mone'y market Loans in the open 
mark(*t and the attractive terms of the Post Office cash certificates have 
drained money, as if hv a hydraulic ])r(*ss, into the cotters of (’rovernment. 
Six per cent, compound interest tax-free investment m the Post Office and 
45 crores of additional annua! taxation li/ive draunvl whateiver available 
mone\ there does exist in llie eounlrx With these handicaps trade 
and comriK'ree also have lieen depressi d to an unheard of extent in recent 
years. Take tlu^ tij^un^s of the last thiaa' \ears In 1925 ‘26 the balance of 
trade of India was 161 eion‘s and 12 lakb^ In 1926-37 d w'eiit down to some, 
thing like 80 crores. — a diffenaice of over 80 crores The 10 months’ balance 
of trade in this yvar 1927-28 is only 87 crores; only two months are left. 
Even assuming that it will he doubled in two months, a^^uming it at 75 
crores. still tlu've is a difi'erenc(‘ of 85 cror(*s since 1925-26. so that in 2 
years, as a ri'sult of the disastrous taxata^n, the trade of India has shrunk 
to the extent of 165 crores, and the process will go on until adjustments 
lake ])]ace What is the use of your petty surplu'^C'? of 8 or 4 crores if 
they are ohta'ucd at tlie cost of 25 lime^ tln^ amount to the 

traders, agriculturist and industn.ili^t rcs-^ul1inc in wiilespiead unemploy- 
ment*’ Tlii'n* is one more jioint about tlu^ jjrcscnt level of taxa- 

tion. The Hous(' must not forget tli.it the real luirden of the (utire taxation, 
i.e , 125 orori's is enhanced l)\ 121 p(‘r cent liv thi' ajjprociation of the 
rupee. Of course nn Ifonmirahle friend, 8ir Walter WilNon never appre- 
ciates logic. TTo is more' concerned with lucre 

T have showm, Sir, that both industnalK and eommcrciallv India has 
retrogre>sed during the last few’ years You can find that out also from 
the customs ridurns 5hau wdl find th it out from the inconn‘-tnx rettirne. 
The customs returns shrav an increase — in what? In liquors and beers; 
they show’ an increase in the articles of food and mineral w’aters which are 
consumed hv the richer classes (.-la Honnurahlr Mewher' “Shame.”) 
There is also an increase in cigars and tobaci'o and m motor cars; ^o that 
it comes to this : that under the new’ dispensation the richer classes can 

eat, drink, drive, smoke and be merrv at the cost of the masses of the 

people. {An Honovrahh Mnnhcr- “Only those wdo can afford it,”) I 
moan those who can afford it, — the richer classes, the bond boMers, the 
usurers, the civil servants, and those w’ho make money at the cost of th« 
people of this country, they can eat. drink, smoke drive and he meriw ; 
that is the upshot of the customs. 

Sir Walter Willson: Boot it out! 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. (3-ldney (N minated. Anglo-Indians): Don’t you 
do the same? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta; No, thank you. That is* the analysis of the 
customs revenue. Your income-tax revenue is now put at a few lakhs 
higher because those bonds w’bich were free of income-lax are now subject 
to income-tax; the little increase is also due to the fact that tea is partly 
rto be brought under income-tax. As a matter of fact there is no growth. 
T'he income-tax is a more effective barometer of the prosperous condition of 
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a country than even the railway returns. Eegarding railway returns, I am 
sorry Sir George Rainy is not here; but the Finance Member attempted to 
show that the hailwa\s were prosperous; let him refer to the Railways Admi- 
nistration Report and he uill find that during the last three years the 
return on the capital invested in Railways has gone down from over 5 
per cent to 4 per cent., and on his own showing the country cannot be 
flourishing if the Railways are not. 

I shall now refer to the question of the provincial contributions. The 
remission of provincial contributions is supposed to be a great effort on the 
part of the Government. As a matter of fact, it is well known that Bengal 
never paid its share except in the first year. So the remission of taxation 
is only to the extent of Rs. 020 lakhs; but let us see what is the addi- 
tional taxation which the Provincial Governments have received from their 
own subjects in the meantime I find that the revenue of the Provincial 
Governments in India when the Refonns began was Rs 7,043 lakhs for all 
the provinces. To-day it is Rs 8,751 lakhs; so that the Provincial Gov- 
ernments have already taken from the people of the various provinces 
Rs. 1,708 lakhs more during the last five or six ^ears of Reforms, and even 
when tliGv get the remission of the entire provincial contributions they 
will have paid almost double the amount of the remission in the form of 
additional taxation without receiving increased education, medical relief, 
etc. Let us see how the amount of Rs. 1,708 lakhs raised by the Pro- 
vincial Governments during the last six years from the provincial tax- 
payer has been spent by them. Only 321 lakhs out of this amoimt has 
been spent on education, medical relief and public health, and they have 
spent or misspent the remaining Rs. 1,387 lakhs on other things. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I will sum up, Sir. It is clear that the re- 
mission of provincial contributions will bring no real relief to the people of 
the provinces because they have been already taxed by twice that amount. 
We have the case of the Bombay Government which got Rs. 56 lakhs of re- 
mission last year and has spent only 24 lakhs on education, etc., and mis- 
spent the remainder on other objects. 

These facts point to the in-csistiblc conclusion that the administration 
Kji the Finance Member during the last five years has been an unqualified 
calamity on the central and provincial lax-payers alike. Sir Basil Blackett 
leaves the shores of this country as a brilliant bub inglorious failure. 
Partly on account of temperamental difficulties, and partly owing to the 
fact of his being a representative of vested interests, he has most igno 
miniously failed to stand by this country or to serve the people whose 
salt he has eaten. Sir, I have done. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Oldney: Sir, I must join those Members on thie 

side of the House {An Honourable Member: “Which sidc»?“) even at the 
risk of being called an Imperial florist in offering my bouquet of congratula- 
tions to my friend Sir Basil Blackett. Whatever has been said by the 
opposition against h^s regime, there can be no two opiniors that Sir Basil 
Blackett has done for Indian finance what no other Finance Member has 
ever done, and I am sure, will Qver do. (An Honourable Member: “He said 
the same thing before. “) 

Mr. B. Das: What about the Civil Service? 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gldney: Do you belong to the Civil Service? 

Mr. B. Das: I am referring tn the Civil Service Finance Members. 
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Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Having ^^nven that bouquet, I shall 
now proceed to deal with a certain aspect of the Budget with which I ;jm 
familiar. I do not intend to dabble in taxes and figures for, as a layman, 
I do not wish to cross swords wi^h His Exccilency the Conimander-in- 
Chief, an (‘Xp(‘rt on our military needs or with Sir Basil Blackett so far as 
finance is concerned, T shall leave that to those amateur financiers — I 
mean mv friends on the o])f)osite side of the House unk'ss, of course, my 
friend Mr. Jamnadas Melita wishes to dispute this 

Well, Sir, the question with which T wish particularly to (k*al relates to 
the medical aspeci^ of the klilitary Budget I have, in previous years, re- 
ferred to the. w’auton waste of money on this part of the Militarv Ihidgct. 
I liave frerjuenily brought to tbe notaa* of tlu' Finaner- Member, as also to 
tlu' notice' of His Fxc*ell<‘ney the Commander-in-Cbi('f, that the medic. d ad- 
ministration of th(‘ Arm'v in this eountrv is carried out with a great wake of 
iho fndian tax-paver's money T am afraid m‘v appeals haw hitherto f.olan 
on deaf (‘urs The Tnehcape Committee, whiidi has beon quotc'd larct ly 
to-day, is very instructive as showing the wastage of money that was thrn 
taking place in tbe medical brancli of the Armv. The Tncheajie Cofiguntee 
submitted its Beport it. 192d. and it made some \iu*y scatiiing kup irks 
on th(* finaneial profligacy that was being practis(>d hv the Armv M'\lical 
Hopnrtnrent I’liat Committee recommended an immediate reduetlon of 
25 pc'r ec'Tit. in hosjatal hed.s, and that the total cost of the depari meni, 
Bs 115 lakhs, should la> reduced numediaielv by fi\p hiklis oxidiiding a re- 
duction of 5d lakhs from ])rovi^>on for di<‘t. elotliing, instruments' and medi- 
cines for patiants and staff Tliat was m 1022-2‘> lad ns eompaiv tliat with 
the position to-day, T.<et us start wath tlie personnel. In the B A, M C 
in 1022-2.‘l tlie total cadre w'as 3T2, to-day it is 270 or 24:3 This nvaans a 
reduction of 53 during this period of five years and \et there is an increase 
of Bs 2.60.000 in their salarirs; and tliough the 1. M S cadre is more, 
yet the cost of its upki'op is loss, hy thna* lakhs, than the B A l\r C. to-day. 
Take the British nurses Viid matrons in British militaiw hospitals Tin's 
show’s n reduction of 55 in the personnel; yet there is an increase of almost 
one lakh in cost Lot us take the B A M C. (Banks) who liave rei'ently 
been imported into the British military hospitals in India as a post-war 
mensun' Although there is an increase of only 20 in the personnel the 
increase in cost is about one lakh of rupees. Furthermore^ noUvith.standing 
this increa.se in cost of British personnel of nearly four lakhs (instead of Inch- 
cape Committee recommendation of an immediate ri'diietion of five lakhs) 
there has been a reduction of B,000 in the number of beds in Ihe British 
military hospitals. Nowg Sir, has the Army Department carrii'd out the 
Tnehcape Committee reeommendalions? T am' sure (he Armv Member, if 
he were here, would not be able to say that it has been eaiTicd out ; ana 
yet, His Excellency and the Finance Member said the military budget 
could not be reduced. On the contrary the expenditure has increased 
notwithstanding other factors which shouhl have enabled a still further 
reduction last year. These being (a) the reduced personnel in the Armv 
of all ranks, (h) a part of the Army w^as engaged in China during 1027 
whose medical expenses the Home Oevernment bore, (c) Aden is now out- 
side our military control, and (d) the concentration of a combined hospital 
system in certain stations wdiere British and Indian arc treated in one 
place. All this should have contributed to a marked reduction in ^ho 
military medical budget of 1027-28. Tn place of this, we find in the expla- 
natory note given on this expenditure an increase of just under one lakb 
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ior 1928-29. Now, ail the increases 1 have referred to have been incurred, 
on the niedicai personnel which has been brought to India from Lngiand 
for employment with British troops. And in looking through this explana- 
tory note one is tickled to tind an item of lis- 4U,(X)0 additional expenditure 
for the entertainment of a corps of chowkidars to look after the hospiiais. 
Sir, in my 20 years’ experience as a military medical ofticer I have never 
heard of chowkidars being engaged to look after military sick.^ This is 
obviously the duty of the medical ofhcer, night nurses and orderlies; who 
are to be found in superabundance in British military hospitals. 1/ut, 
perhaps, these chowkidars are being entertained to be on the qui vive to 
wake up the night nurses and orderlies who have fallen asleep to receivo 
the orderly medical otHcer when going his rounds. 1 ask, Sir, what is tho 
cause of this excessive expenditure? T^o answer this I shall give yoU the 
composition of the B. A. M. C. as it exists in India to-day. 243 is llie tolnl 
cadre given in 1927-28 although the Army List for October 1927 gives it at 
279. There are 2 Generals, 9 Colonels, 37 Liout. -Colonels, and 168 Majors, 
i.e., 216 senior officers out of a total ca<lre of 279, or as the Army Budget 
says, 243; leaving a balance of about 63 as junior officers. What do these 
facts mean? They mean that the Department is top-heavy with 75 per cent, 
of its officers as senior officers — who draw two and three times fhe salaries 
of junior officers and only perform* the duties of 3 unior officers. This is tho 
reason of this steady increase in cost wdth a decrease in personnel. 1 have 
repeatedly brought tliis to the notice of the Army Department, and I believe 
His Excellency, Sir William Birdwood, has suggested certain action. Now 
there is no use pointing out an error if you cannot suggest some means by 
wTiich it can be remedied. In my budget speeches last year and the year 
before, I suggested certain means by which this excessive expenditure 
could be remedied without any loss in efficiency. I suggested that this 
excess of Majors should be replaced hy^the empio/m'ent, ns medical officers 
of British inilitary hospitals, of British qualified T. M. D. officers whose 
skilled know'ledge and services were being wasted to-day. I understand that 
His Excellency acted in this matter. T know, for ho told me himself, he 
intended doing so. T do know that orders have been issued to all O. Cs, of 
British railitaiy hospitals directing them to employ I. M. D, British quali- 
fied members. I should like to know what action has been taken by them. 
Had any action been taken on these orders from the D. M. S. in India, at 
least 40 I. M. D. men would to-day be employed and have replaced an equal 
number of highly-paid Majors in the B. A. M- C., and thereby effected an 
:mniial reduction in this part of the military budget of auout 20 to 80 lakhs. 
Now, this is a really practical measure of economy which I again offer to 
the Honourable the Finance Member and the Comnrander-in-Chief and I 
would suggest that early steps be taken to put it into operation and so 
not only effect a substantial rediictioti in the military budget but suitably 
utilize I. M. D. men. The number of men to-day in the I. M. D. who have 
obtained British qualifications are about 60. Many of them are still ent- 
ployed in various British military hospitals following the medical officer in 
his daily rounds us'ng a pencil or a pen as glorified clerks and compounders* 
but scarcely ever using their stethoscopes. These are the men, whose 
valuable services, at a less cost — have been neglected for years by the 
'Army Medical Department and who have, in consequence, Had to face fi 
yearly increasing budget. I suggest — airt glad His Excellency is in the 
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House now — I suggest to His Kxeeliency that he should take action in this 
matter at once. 

The other question to which 1 should like to refer is about certain re- 
marks passed by His Excellency when he delivered his speech. His 
Excellency said that the Indian Sepoys who went to China were aide to 
send money back to their country in India, a remark which resulted in an 
undi(gnihed retort iroin tlie opposite benches. 1 know of some of the force 
who went to China who were not able to send any money whatever to India 
and who, instead asked to be transferred back to India because they did 
not receive enough money. I refer to members of the I. M 1). wdio were 
sent to China wdth Field hospitals and w’ho were treated very badly. They 
got no separation allowance, in fact they got practically no allowarnces in 
China as were given to other units, Indian and Hritish, with the icsiilt 
that they had not enough to keep two homes going, one for their family 
in .Jndiu and the other — their own in China. I reported this officially and I 
hope the matter has been remedied If not, I should like it enquired into 
at once. 


The only other point I wish to refer to briefly here because I wish to 
develop it more fully when I move my “cut’’ on the Army Departmenr — ' 
if w^e do get to that item — is regarding the many differences in pay, pen- 
sions, accommodation, allowances and promotions, etc., that have been made 
between the warrant and commissioned officer in the Indian Unattached 
List and the I M. D. To those niemb(*rs of the Houso who are unfamiliar 
with what is meant by tlie words “Indian Unattached List*' T woud say, 
that if, refers to tiu'i old S and T Coi'j-ts now callod the I. A. S Corps, the 
Indian Army Ordtianee Cor])s, the Alilit.u’v W'orks Departnrent and )thor 
such allied (Icparlnienis. The I H. j)., as most yrembers ni this House 
know% is recruited almost entirely from members of the community 1 bav<j 
the Jioiiour to rt'picsciit in tins ’Homairablc TTou^c Tbev arc recruited from 
our best 'families Paragraph 182 Begulations for the Am:iv in India shows 
the I. M T). is subject to the Army Act and thev are admitted nio the 
service for excinsive duty with Hritish tioops as British warrant f^Trico]'<», 
vide paragraph 182 (a), British Army Bogulations, .and, when T u-c the word 
“Briti.^h’’ I am not having any quarrel with the Finance Department. ^]\!y 
quarrel, on this particular p<u*nt. is with the Secretary, Army Department, 
in connection with this marked differential treatment and his replies to*7ny 
questions asked in this House. These ntember'^ are taken as British wairrant 
officers; not only this but they are given ])rec('rlonce over overv othei^ British 
wan'ant officer and are eniere<l ns such in the Army Lists. The Army 
Department has always been verv eareful to retain, as much pa^^iblo, 
the British oharacter in the I D. It spends a largo ‘^um of mrney 
yearly on the training of tlieso men, something like thr-^e laklis It us^,] to he 
more before. On completion of four year's' training thev le.ivo colleoro and 
enter the I. ^1. D. with a diploma fijt for use in the department nnlv but 
comparativelv usdes.s for open profes.sionnl competition with Civd Assistant 
Surgeons. They are thus sent out into life seriously handiccfiped j nd so 
they become slaves of the T. M. Department writh ambition and initiative 
killed bv an infeiior diploma not recognised ab 'ond A reference to ArirTv 
'Administration Orders, Army Instruction s, Field Service Orders and Depart- 
mental Orders wall prove conelusivcdv that in fonner timers no practical 
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differences in treatment existed between the I. M, D. and other depart- 
ments in the Indian Unattached List, but to-day we find the Army Depart- 
ment has created marked differences between them. This House will be 
surprised to know that a Staff Sergeant in the Indian Unattached List 
to-day as much pay including allowances and m’ore than a Superior Service 
Bailway Assistant Engineer. He gets Bs. 380 per mensem including all 
Bllowances while the Assistant Engineer starts on 350 per mensem. His 
allowances are of such a varied nature that he seems to have everything 
-done for him and supplied him*. His monthly pay is Bs. 250 and his allow- 
ances take him to Bs. 380. That is wdiat a comparatively less educated 
Non-commissioned officer, a Sergeant risen from the ranks with pf)S6ibly 
a first class military education certificate gets as compared with a highly 
educated scientific Assistant Engineer and the starting salnry of Bs. 200 
(no allowances) given to a fully qualified professional I. M. D. 4th class 
Military Assistant Surgeon. If you follow the progress of any Non- 
commissioned officer in the I. U. List and compare his pay with an I. D. 
of equal service, you will find a marked difference in his favour. Marked 
as were these differences before they have been made more so by A. I. 
(India) No. 1134 of the 22nd December, 1926, and Nos. 286 and 287 of the 
27th December, 1927. The former order gives the T U. L. higher rates of 
pension with retrospective effect from the 1st October, 1925; the latter 
sanctions higher salary and a time scale of promotion but from wffiich bene- 
fits the I. M, D. alone have been excluded. To-day a Non-commissioned 
Officer of the I, U. List gets 180 more than a 4th class Military Assistant 
Surgeon and a married Major gets Bs. 1,100 per mensem or 450 more than 
an I. M. D. Major. Last year I tried to obtain an equal retrospective 
pension date for the I. M. D. and T have to thank His Excellency for Ihe 
help he gave and I do so here publicly. I know His Excellency has every 
desire to see justice done to all ranks of the Army, irrespective if what 
they are, and I do believe that His Excellency did make a serious effort to 
help the I. M- D. in their revised pensions. The new I. M. D. pension 
rates are now published. The order says, that ‘"members of the Indian 
Medical Department will receive their revised pension rates from the laf 
October, 1927.” Two years after the Indian TJnattached List got theirs. 
Why? These increased salaries of the members of this Unattached List 
have been so great that it puts me very much in mind of a miniature Lee 
Conmiission. These salaries have been so increased as to make it almost 
incredible of belief and this has all been done within the last few months. 
But alas ! the Indian Medical Department has again been left out and when 
I asked the Secretary, Army Department, why "this had been done, his 
reply to my question was : 

“The Indian Medical Department forms an integral part of he Indian Army, It 
differs from other departments in that it is directly recruited from the domiciled 
community. 

Now, if that is so, let me inform him' that the warrants given to members 
of the Indian Medical Department and the Indian Unattached List .are 
absolutely the same signed by the same officer and neither of these de- 
partments can truly be said to form part of the Indian Army as contrasted 
with the BriSish Army. Here are the exact words of the warrant. I am 
reading fr^m a true copy of an I. M. D. warrant. 

“You are hereby appointed to be a Warrant Officer of the establishment of EU 
Maje9ty*s Indian Military Forces^' * # * Assistant Surgeon 4th class.** 
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I am now reading from an Indian Army Seiwice Corps warrant, and 
the same words are used, — the rank -being that of. a Sub-Conductor* Ihese 
two men join the same force, the Indian military forces, and are recruited 
in India under exactly similar warrants and though the Indian Medical De- 
partment m'an is senior by order of precedence, he is deprived of the bene- 
fits of these new pension rates (except at a date two years later) these en- 
hanced salaries, time scale pnanotioiis, concessions to to the hills, and to 
get their children educated, etc., and ^et we have the Army Department re- 
fusing equal retrospective effect to the 1. M. D. revised pension rates but 
sanctioning an additional expenditure of Jls, 40,000 per annum tor a eoi'ps 
of chowkidars to watch over their sick in hospitals. Could an} thing be 
more grotesque in comparison? I do not grudge these bounties to the I. U, 
List, but what 1 do say and say with emphasis is when the Army U'Cs the 
Indian Medical Department exclusively for tlie “ British Army " ^nd 
*‘never” for the Indian Armi/\ when it forms part and parcel of the 
British Army with whom they fought in the Great Wav — their bodies are 
to bo found buried in many a battleheld on the Contiiumt and elsewhere 
— when their warrants are alike and they are enlisted in the same military 
force and when both Departnienls are recrnricd and oir’pioyed in [ndia and 
have a common Indian domicile why do \ou do such unjust differences? In 
the past each time the 1. U. L. have been given increased pay or pensions 
with retrospective effect, a year or a few months lat r the 1. M. D. received 
theirs but at knver rates. Sir, there can he no denial of the fa(*t tliat the 
Indian Medical Department is recruited from a better class than the I. U. L. 
There can be no denial of the fact that he is a more educated man. There 

can be no denial of the fact that he has to live up to a much higher 

status than warrant and commissioned officers of the I. II. List And yet 
he is made to suffer this inferiority complex. But the old saying is true 
— Once a Military Assistant Surgeon, ahvays a Military Assistant Surgeon — 
a condition unkninvn to any branch of the civil or army administi^icn. 
True if an I. M. D. man qualifies in England and is within the prescribed 
ago be stands a chance of being selected for the I. M. S., but that is not 
a common occurrence and even this is being curtailed or denied him to- 
day, vide I. A Instructions No. 382, which demands that all I. M. D m'en 
on return from* England on study leave must sign a bond for thrc'e years 
service from date of their return to India. Is this just or right? Officers 
of the I. M. S. and B. A, M. C. yvho go on study leave are given free 

passages, whereas I. M. D. men go at their owm expense, often leaving 

their yvives in India to slog as nurses, school mistresses and other sorts of 
work to keep the home fires burning and so help their husbands in Englnnd. 
And yet these very qualified I. M. D men are used to-day in all British 
military hospitals as compounders or glorified clerks. What is the real 
reason for these differences betw^een the T. M D. and the I. II. L.? T have 
.shown they are alike in every respect. To m'y mind there can be only '^"^e 
reason and that is colour prejudice. Look at the T. M. D men who are not 
so handicapped They have risen to the highest heights of the profession. 
We have ex-I M>. D. men as leading lights in the scientific world to-day 
who in the I. M. D. would have never been allowed to pass the threshold 
of their subordinate existence. We have in this House in the Gov- 
ernment Benches officers who have risen from the low’est to the highi’st 
posts by sheer ability because they were unfettered. But what is the con- 
dition to-day of the T. M. D. men? On account their exclusion from 
the recent benefits of pay, promotion given to the T. U, L.? They cannot 
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go to their departmental clubs and messes for they are branded as inferiors 
by their former equals and colleagues in the L U. L. {Cries of “Shame''.)^ 
1 do not desire to introduce any communal differences into this matter. 
I would however point out to His Excellency that if the Army intends to 
continue to recruit the I. M. D. exclusively from the sons, grandsons and 
great-grandsons of British soldiers who helped to make the British Army 
in India, then those differences must cease to exist. It cannot be denied 
that the domiciled community has helped to lay the foundation stones of 
the mighty edifice of the Government of ludia as we see it functioning to- 
day. They have made the Eailways, the Telegraphs and the Custom's De- 
partments what they arc to-day — sources of great revenue to ^.he present 
Government of India. I beg His Excellency in the interests of fair play 
and justice, not to continue these differences If the difference is ta 
continue then I wish to inform His Excellency that the self-respecting 
members of the I. M. D. I know would welcome an abolition of the 
rather than be branded any longer with this inferiority complex. This 
difference of treatment is not practised in India only. It is practi.sed in 
England too. Take the Superior Police examination in England. T have 
the marks of an Anglo-Indian boy with me. He was Captein of his hockey 
team, the University College, London, played in his varsity football team — 
a boxer — and was Treasurer of the University Club, a bom* lender of men, 6 
feet high and well educated (London Matriculation). He went up for the 
police examination. His father is in the L M. D. He passed third in the 
compulsory list of subjects. He went up for the '‘interview and recoivU^ part 
of the examination for which 400 marks out of a total of 1,400 are 
given. On being questioned by the examiner he admitted he was an 
Anglo-Indian and his father a promoted subordinate. He was only given 
100 marks for this which sent him low down the list. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J, Cidney: I shall finish soon, Sir. He therefore 
failed to secure aduussi( n aliliough he passed Ihird in the cornpulsoiw sub- 
jects. He was a splendid type of boy, a leader of Pkiglish boys, not Indian 
policemen. Ilis curse was that })e Avas an Anglo-Indian and his father a 
subordinate. T could quote otlnn* similar instances. There is only one 
more point which I desire to jilaco before His Excellency. It is this How 
f^r hes the formation of an Anglo-Indian unit developed and when may we 
expect to know the decision of Government. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

(C.olonol Oidnoy resumed Ins seat.) 

Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division; Non-Muhaiiunad m) : Honourable 
Sir, I formallv ihauk at this stage His Excellency the Cornmander-in-Chief 
for the trouble that he has taken in making fclie statement to-day. What- 
ever f have 1o sav on. this ])Oint I shall speak on another occasion. My 
friend^*, Mr. Birla and Mr Chettv, have hauled up the great financial Mem- 
ber of the Government of India hero before the Assembly for having mani- 
pulated his Budget in -a wav which they think is not oomplimentary to him. 
I leave it lo tl.cm. T have only to say here as to hoAv the military Budget 
stands befo e us and how it strikes us and how it- should he from our poini 
of view. Mv friend, Colonel Gidnev, has waxed eloquent and slso inflig- 
uant on the colour prejudice that he says is prevalent in the Army. Ij 
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that ia so from his point of view, he b4(ing an Anglo-Indian himself and also 
priding himself on being an Anglo-Indian, I wonder what the Indian would 
say when he looks at the Budget in the way that I think he should look 
at such Budgets, and I wonder how otherwise an Indian and for the matter 
of that any man in any country can look at his military budget. I think 
the policy that ought to dictate the military budget should be, as it is in 
every other country, the free and full utilization of the native talent and 
native man-p6wer to their best advantage with the minimum amount of 
expendituk^ compatible with the maintenance of the highest efficiency 
possible. If that is an axiom which is admitted in all countries and which 
I have no doubt His Excellency will also admit, let us see how the military 
budget has been manufactured, has been brought before this House and 
how the Indian looks at it. There is one point which I should give credit 
for to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for his military budget. 
He has plainly and frankly told us that if the Indians think, or if this House 
thirties, that the military budget should be reduced and could be reduced, 
then they are gravely mistaken. He has told us in a plain and frank and 
straightforward way that it can never be expected to go anywhere below 
50 crores, and that they must expect it to be somewhere between 60 and 
57 crores So I can gi- e them credit for the straightforward way in which 
they have put their points. He has not manipulated* his points as the 
Finance Member is alleged to have done. Now looking to the expenditure 
on the defence of other countries in other parts of the world and comparing 
it with the expenditure which we have to meet on the defence of our 
country in India, what do we find? We find that England has eight times 
more revenue than India has, and yet England only spends upon her army 
hardly five per cent, of her revenue. On the entire defence England spends 
14 per cent., and only 5 per cent, on the Army. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): What about the Navy? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: On the Navy she spends about 7 per cent , and on 
the Air Force about 2 per cent. Now India is made to spend as much as 
41 per cent. (An Honovrahle Member: “42 per cent”.) 42 per cent., 
and there is no knowing that it might not go beyond 57 crores even. Now 
look at the other countries America spends hardly 7^ per cent., France 
spends 10 per cent., — and France is always in constant dread of her more 
powerful neighbour, Germany, and yet India spends nearly 42 per cent, of 
her revenue on military expenditure. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): What about Bussia? 

Dr. B. S. Moon]e: I will come to that. Now Italy spends 10 per cent. 
Then Germany, the nation which fought against the whole world for fiv.e.^ 
or six years, how much does she spend upon her army? Five per cent. 
Japan, which defeated Bussia, spends 10^ per cent. Now Bussia is put up 
before us as a bogey for which India is asked to spend more than 41 per 
cent. I think there is another country intervening between the Bussian 
frontier and the Indian frontier. There is the Afghan country. Afgha- 
nistan ia now independent. The Afghan country is preparing for its own 
defence and there is no need to fear any kind of Biissian bogey just at 
present. So, from that point of view I wonder what His Excellency will 
have to say when I bring it to his notice that India spends 41 per cent, of 
her revenue and yet Indi?^ is merely a dependency, while .... 

p 
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„ .Mr. H. O. Cockd: Is the Honourable Member taking the central reve- 
nues only or the whole revenue? 

Br. B. S. Hoonje : Just as it is given in your budget, and yet India is only 
a dependency and it is said that for many years to come India will not be 
prepared to undertake her own defence and therefore India will not be 
prepared for full responsible Government. Spending 8 per cent., spending 
10 per cent., spending 7 per cent., other countries in the world have become 
first class powers. Now, hardly 75 years ago nobody knew of Japan and 
to-d.ay spending only 10 J per cent, she is a first class power of which even 
England has to take note. What answer my British friends, my British 
rulers, who believe that they have got a trust given to them by God to look 
after the security of India, what answer have they to give when challenged 
in the discharge of their trust for India? Now, looking into the deeper 
details of the military administration, in India there is the British cavalry 
and Indian cavalry. The British cavalry consists of 6 units of 4,000 .and 
some odd men. 4,000 and some odd of 6 units only, but how much do 
you spend upon them? Ks. 16 lakhs and odd. Per head the cost comes 
to Rs. 1,762. Now, look at the Indian cavalry. Indian cavalry consists 
of 21 units, not 6 units, 21 units of 16,000 and some odd. And how much 
do you spend for iti maintenance? Rs. 8 lakhs and odd. For 4,000 British 
cavalry men, Rs. 16 lakhs are required and for 16,000 Indian cavalry men, 
only Ra 8 lakhs. I should make a present of it to my friend Colonel Gidney 
because he waxed indignant over the colour prejudice. I am not putting 
it in colour prejudice at all. I only say that Indian cavalry fights as 
efficiently as the British cavalry. You have yourselves admitted that 
Indian cavalry, Indian soldiers, fight as efficiently and skilfullly as British 
soldiers ; and yet it does cost onlv Rs. 8 lakhs, while 4,000 men of the British 
cavalrv cost us as much as Rs. 15 lakhs. Now, about British infantry, 
there are 45 units of 40,000 odd of British soldiers. Indian Infantry con- 
sists of — 118f units of 97,000 and odd. So, 97,000 Indian soldiers in the 
Indian infantry cost only Rs. 6 lakhs, while 45,000 of British soldiers cost 
Rs. 16 lakhs. Per head the Indian infantry man costs us only Rs. 767, 
while the British Infantry man costs us Rs. 1,615 per head. Now, looking 
at it from my point of view, — ^if you admit that Indian soldiers fight as 
efficiently and skilfully as British soldiers, and you have admitted and 
,;oiu!i- best men have admitted it — three or four times the money that you 
are spending on British soldiers could Have been very well spent on Indian 
soldfers and thrice or four times as many Indian soldiers could have been 
recruited for the same money. Is it not therefore a heartless waste of 
money? As regards the officers, certainly there are no officers in India 
because you have not trained them. Therefore, to start with, we shall 
renuiro some British officers. But as regards the infantry and the cavalry 
soldiers, where is the need of British soldiers; whv should you require 
them? They cost nearly 3 or 4 times as much as Indian soldiers. 

Now, let us see How things stand as regards British soldiers and Indian 
soldiers .stationed in Aden. One unit of British infantry consisting of 677 
men costs us Rs IS lakhs, and the cost per head comes to Rs. 2,026. And 
the Indian Infantry in the same place doing the same kind of work with the 
same, skill and efficiency, as you have yourself admitted, which consists of 
846 men, costs us only 7 lakhs of rupees. Is it efficiency? Is it economy? 
And? above all, is it the way in which the finances of the country eyeii 
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from the miiitai^ point of view should be administered V Is it not dissipa- 
tion of our finances ? I have given them the credit for putting in a straight- 
forward, blunt and frank way as to how they have prepared their Budget, 
but I ask the House : Is it an economical way of dealing with the finances 
of a country even from the defence point of view? 

Now, I will give the House some other details. Take, for instance, the 
Boyal Horse Artillery. The number of British soldiers is 760 and their 
charges are Rs. 7,27,410; while the number of Indians (including Indian 
officers and soldiers and other civilians) is 4,059 and their charges are hardly 
Rs. 1,20,690. So the British soldier costs us in the Royal Horse Artillery 
Bs. 975 per head and the Indian soldier costs only Rs 261 per head. In 
fact, for Rs. 975 you can have four Indian soldiers instead of one British 
soldier doing the same amount of work with the same amount of skill and 
efficiency. 

,Now, I come to the hospitals. I am only giving you sample figures. 
There are British military hospitals and Indian military hospitals. The 
British hospitals serve 60,221 men in all whereas the Indian hospitals serve 
no less than 194,664. So nearly 2 lakhs of Indians are served by the Indian 
hospitals and hardly 60,000 Britishers are served by the British hospitals. 
Now, the amount of money spent on the British hospitals is Rs. 70,40,660, 
which serve, as I have said, only 60,000 Britishers. {An Honourable Mem- 
ber: “ They suffer from costly diseases!'*) Being a medical man mysell, 

I can assure the House that diseases are the same whether they are acquir- 
ed by a British soldier or an Indian soldier. Now, in the case of. Indian 
hospitals which serve nearly 2 lakhs of men, only Rs. 50 lakhs are deemed 
to be enough. That is, Rs. 20 lakhs more are spent on British hospitals 
of not even Jrd the size of the Indian hospitals. 

Now, much has been said to us this morning by His Excellency that he 
is very kindly looking after the education of the children of the Indian 
soldiers without making any distinction whatsoever between the British 
and the Indian soldiers. He said once that he had visited the King George’s 
Military School and the heart of any parent would be gladdened to see th(^ 
way in which the children are educated and looked after there. As he him- 
self has got children, he ought to think that the children should be looked 
after without any distinction as between a British child and an Indian 
child. But unfortunately the Budget tells a different tale. The Budgei 
shows that there are 520 British boys who are receiving general education 
in what is called the Lawrence Royal Military School and the amount spent 
on them is Rs. 3,76,520. Three lakhs for 500 boys — British boys — and for 

4 p.M, Indian boys, 574 Indian boys, only Rs. 76,000. Rs. 76,000 arc 
enough. (An Honourable Member: ** More than enough ’\) Yea, more 
than enough if it pleases you, for educating how many boys? 674 Indian 
boys. But perhaps it is thought that three lakhs and 76 thousand rupees 
arc not enough, if efficiency is to be looked to — for how many boys? 500) 
British boys. 

Now there is another set of schools where both soldiers and their children 
are educated, and that set is called Garrison Regimental ai.d Detachmenl^ 
Schools separately for British and Indian troops. In these schools the 
children also of British soldiers receive education, but there is no mention 
of the education of the children of Indian soldiers. These schools for the 
British troops cost us 11 lakhs and 66 thousand rupees, and for Indian 
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troops 1 lakh and 10 thousand and four hundred and fifty rupees. 1 lakh 
and 10 thousand for Indian troops and 11 lakhs and 66 thousand for British 
troops. {An Honourable Member: ** How moderate T’) 

Now look at the Staff College at Quetta for senior British officers. We 
have been told that India is not yet fit for an Indian Sandhurst, or a mili- 
tary college. India is not fit perhaps because India cannot afford the 
money. 1 don’t know if there is any other meaning behind it; because they 
have not said that India is not fit intellectually or in its fighting capacity 
for being admitted into a military college; so the question only will be 
that there is not enough finance in India to have a military college. Now 
there is a college called the Staff College at Quetta, and the annual output 
of students is 30, and for these 30 students 7 lakhs and 30 thousand one 
hundred and twenty rupees are being spent. Per head it comes to 
Rs. 24,337. That is the way the finances of India are being squande^'ed. 
Perhaps the Finance Member may not have been candid enough to admit 
how he has manipulated the Budget. But His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is a military man,, and military men are always blunt and 
candid. He has bluntly told you how the military budget has been manu- 
factured or made up. 

Now about the policy, the military policy of India .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: One minute, Sir, only one minute. I shall sum up 
the whole military policy in one minute, Sir (Loud Cheers), by quoting the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1927 which says: 

“The Regular Army (of England), whether at home or abroad, except India, is 
paid for by the Imperial Exchequer — 

-—India alone has to pay when England’s Army comes to India, while 
England pays for its Army which it sends to the Colonies and the Domi- 
nions — 

“(although certain Dominions pay contributions towards its upkeep) ; India pays a 
contribution towards the cost of the (British) troops at home, owing to these serving 
ns a depot for the regular troops in India,” 

We have thus to pay both for the actual service of the British troops in 
indih as well as for those troops being trained and brought up in England, 
besides I believe also a separate contribution as a premium for the insur- 
ance of safety which England guarantees to India from invasion from the 
seas. 

India’s finances, from the military point of view, arc taxed both ways. 
That is due to the malitary policy under which the Budget is framed. The 
candle of India’s finances is burnt thus at both ends. I cannot therefore 
honestly congratulate the Government on the military budget that has 
been present^ to us. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab : Nominated Official) : Sir, 
the discussion that has taken place in this House these two days Regard- 
ing the Budget befo.*e us has impressed me with nothing so much as of 
the truth of the old old saying that some people are never so happy as 
when they are thoruughJy miserable. One Honourable Member ^ the 
House tned to make a very careful calculation and he tortured a certain 
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sum of rupees into pounds sterling .ind then compared it with another 
sum of rupees and found that the taller rupees were smaller and the 
smaller rupees taller and he was very angry. But why did he do it at 
all? If he was not content with the appreciated rupee — brighter because 
it has appreciated — why did he go after that yellow metal? Did he do 
it because it goes well with the jaundiced eye? That was yesterday; and 
because the Budget was prosperous a persistent effort was made to manu- 
factu^re gloom out of sunshine. This morning Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
aas brought in his dictum about the shattering of the purchasing power of 
the tax-payer in India. 


Mr. B. Das: Did you follow it? 

Shan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: It is unnecessary for mo to say thaf 
fcj far as the district is concerned — and there is no part of British India 
that is not in a district — (Hear, hear), so far as the tax-payer in the district 
is eonoemed, he does spend more every year on education. You can look 
at. any University as a centre or any district as a unit; and you will find 
more people going in for education; you w'ill find more of them going in 
for higher education in spite of the fact that education is getting more 
costly; you find more schools springing up; you will find more hospitals 
spnngmg up. Now, is it implied that there is soinewhero outside India a 
conspiracy to help us and while we are not spending the 
Znev aTth?^ ® >s spending it for us? Certainly not It is om 
Drevfi^.c ^ expenditure now than in some 

more rnoncr’ThL k ’ " 

more money. Iherc is no other explanation. ^ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas refeired to the fact that the Honourable 
the 1 jnanoe Member did not in any previous year draw the attention of 
the House to the increased liability for which this country is responsible an 
the matter of Post Office cash eertifieates The very first thffig that he 
got was that while he was on the one hand talking of the shaUering oi the 
purchasing power of the rupee if he had only looked at the figures lit would 
have found that from 1928 onwards every year these same^ people whose 
purchasing power he says is shattered— what liave they done? They had 
put m at the end of the Slst March 1923 Ks, 3-13 cwires; in 1924 itrtse to 

ITS'” fair’s \ P'2™ 192»,„^S 

re^he’d ^Ist March it was 26-68 crores and now it has 

™ .Now, Sir, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta resents' this be- 

trtne to keTlt^ this money is not going to him; the poor tax-payer is 
nrofetoio some of his earnings to himself and it cuts the throat of the 
professional money-lender with his 18 to 24 per cent, per annum interest. 

Sir Purshotamdaci Thakurdas; Mentality characteristic of the district 
oracer jin India. 


Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: Sir, I was told that this thing had 
been concealed. I was coming to the point which my friend Sir Purshot-'m- 
das Thakurdas made. He said this House never knew it, that the country 
never knew it, and it was a surprise sprung upon us. May I, Sir, refer 
to a question asked by an Honourable Member of thii. House in 1925 in 
reply to which the Honourable the Finance Member gave the irriormation 
required about cash certificates? That was on 23rd February 1925. It is 
question No. 138 and it was put by Mr. Cocke who is here in the House, 
and the Honourable the Finance Member stated very clearly that payments 
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of principal in each year were these and that balance of principal outstand- 
ing at the close of each year was so much and then he went on to explain — 
I will not weary the House by quoting those figures .... 

Lala La]pat Rai: Bead those figures please. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas: Do please read those figures. Bead the 
whole question and answer. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: I will read only what is necessary to 
refute the misstatement made by the Honourable Member . , . 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: And hold back what may not support you? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: The Finance Member said that it is 
not easy to calculate the liabiliity outstanding at the end of each year if it 
is taken to mean the amount that the Government will have to provide 
if all cash certificates then with the public are cashed at once, while it 
is fairly easy to calculate the maximum liability at any convenient date 
on the assumption that all cash • certificates then in the hands of the 
public would be retained till maturity. On that basis the liability at the 
end of December 1924 can be taken as about 3*19 lakhs, that is to say, 
3 crores 19 lakhs, the capital outstanding being roughly 12 crores. Now, 
Sir, in his speech he fully explained that this accrued but undischarged 
liability for bonus will stand a sum of about 6 crores on the Ist of October, 
1928. The Honourable Member who used some very undesirable terms 
forgot the infonnation that had been given to the House and which pro- 
bably had not been supplied to him, and also conveniently forgot the prac- 
tice in other countries, though on other occasions he remembers all that 
wjien it suits him. Now, Sir, in England, there is at the present moment 
a liability of more than a hundred million sterling for which in the annual 
Budget provision is made only for the payment of that amount of bonus 
which is likely to accrue. For the remainder a sinking fund is provided. 
That is what the Honourable the Finance Member lis trying to do for 
India and that is how is trying to serve India but, Sir, the tax-payer is 
being made to believe in something different by being told that all is not 
well. But all is not right with some of our pseudo-financiers .... 

(At this stage the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett rose to speak.) 

Mr. President (to Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz) : Has the Honour- 
able Member finished? 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: No, Sir. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: If Sir Basil Blackett begins his speech, 
Mian Abdul Aziz will finish. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz: Then again, it was said that the 
Finance Member used the public funds at the disposal of the Government 
of India for other purposes, though they nominally form part of the rail- 
way depreciation fund . . . (An klonourahle Member:' '‘Nominally?”) 
Nominally h} the sense that the Bailways can always claim them, but those 
funds do form part of the general btdance at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India. ; 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Where does the reduction of debt come 
in? 
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Khan Bahadur Hian Abdul Aziz: The Eailways can use them, though 
they form . part of the funds at the disposal of the Government of India. 
But my point is this, that df the Government of India use these funds as 
it appears to them necessary, where is the necessity for our questioning 
their action? .The object of using these funds is simply to avoid the in- 
curring of further debts. Everyone knows who has had anything to do with 
the Treasury that the wisest course is to run these treasuries with the 
minimum cash balance that you can, otherwise the amount of the extra 
cash is simply wasted. It brings no interest. Anyone knows that. If the 
Finance Member has used some of his cash balance and has used it in the 
service of the country, he has saved us from paying needless interest and 
he should be congratulated and not criticised; so that the real issue is 
concealed from the people who have not gone into the details of this 
question. 

I have only one more w^ rd to say. Sir. Mr. Sbanmukham Chetty talked 
abo«:it the debt question, and he said there is only one way of redeeming 
unproductive debt. I will take his own instance. What happens if an 
unproductive debt has to be wiped off, Is as follows. Suppose the Govern- 
ment borrows 60 lakhs, 50 lakhs on which a commercial department can 
pay interest, and 10 lakhs on which the commercial department cannot 
pay interest. On that 10 lakhs the tax-payer has to p&y interest. If the 
Finance Member or if the Department has so arranged things that in 
course of time ihe Department can pay interest on another 5 lakhs, then 
what happens is that 55 lakhs become productive and only 5 lakhs remain 
unproductive. The tax-payer is relieved of that extra burden. That is if 
he cares to understand the whole thing. 

Before I close, Sir, I should like to toll him that a Swarajist and a 
very much better Swarajist than himself expressed his opmion quite recently 
in print about this point and I shall close with a quotation of those remarks : 

“On two facts Sir Basil Blackett may congratulate himself. He has effected a 
clean cut between the finances of the central and provincial governments contemplated 
in the Reform Act; the provincial contributions have been permanently abolished. 
That is to say, ha has done all that was possible within the feur corners of the 
Meston Settlement The other measure for which he may claim credit is his public 
debt policy. The unproductive debt has been steadily reduced, while an endeavour 
has been made with considerable success to avoid l^rrowing in external markets. 
Sir Basil reckons that if his methods are continued, our entire unproductive debt will 
vanish in twelve years. This aspect or that of bis debt redemption and loans p>.>licy 
may be open to question ; some may consider that he allotted too much to . debt 
redemption, while others may cavil at his choice of the market and the termi. he 
offered ‘ for certain of his loans. Making all allowance for this, it cannot be denied 
that his public debt policy has been characterised by a devotion to India's interests 
and a degree of shrewdness and wisdom which mark Sir Basil with the . stamp of a 
far-seeing financier.*' 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I must begin my speech in 
reply with thanks to those Members who have been kind enough to say 
kind things about me and perhaps T may particularly express what I 
realiv feel, my gratitude to the Members v>f the Congress Party for attc^nd- 
ing both to hear my Budget introduced and to take part in this 
budget discussion. I think I may particularly congratulate their lieaders 
on their clever interpretation of the Madras Congress resolution. It will 
have been observed that several of the speakers on the Congress side 
started their speech ]by iihe statement that they cannot congratulate the 
HTonourabJe the Finance Member on his Budget. Unless I am greatly 
misinformed, the reason is that the Leaders of the Congress Party had 
decided that the proper interpretation of the Madras Congress resolution 
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that they should not take part in this disoussaon was that Members of 
the Congress Party could take part in it provided they said nothing com- 
plimentary to the Government. I am quite glad to congratulate a good 
many Members of the Congress Party on their success in* combining the 
suggestion that they would be willing to compliment me with strict observ- 
ance of discipline. There are certainly some Members of the Party who 
may be acquitted of any attempt to be courteous. (Laughter.) I will 
deal with them later. 

The course of this debate hag been one to which we have become ac- 
customed in this House. By far the most important part of the debate 
has been the announcement made by my friend His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the subject of the increased Indianisation of the Indian 
Army. That announcement is probably one of the most important single 
•announcements that has been made in India in pursuance of the policy 
laid down in August, 1917. It marks the steady advance of His Majesty's 
Government and of the Government of India towards the goal to which 
they have determinedly set their gaze. And it has been received in 
characteristic fashion. The Leader of the Congress Party, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, first of all announced that whatever the announcement had been, 
he was going to curse in regard to it. He then proceeded to do his best 
to find fault with the announcement. He showed that, while he was 
willing to put eomp^lete faith in anything that was told him in Moscow, 
he was equally prepared to invent out of his own imagination what I can 
only describe as a gross slander on his own fellow-countrymen, the Indian 
soldiers. Mr. Jinnah received it in rather a different fashion. He has been 
telling us on and off for a good m'any years that he has no faith of any 
sort in the British "Government or in the Government of India. He told 
us specnfically three weeks ago that he had no faith whatever ini His ' 
Majesty's Government and the British. And to-day the announcement 
has shattered his faith. It has shattered his faith. 

Mr. R. K. Shaomukham Ohetty: He had faith when he joined the 
Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; I will deal with one other point 
raised on non-financial questions. It was raised by Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
fle‘^waB evidently rather pained by the obviously sympathetic reception 
which the Statutory Commission has received in Madras (An Honour’ 
able Member: it"?) and he tried quite naturally to minimise it. 

There has been put into my hands since he spoke a telegram addressed to 
a non-official Member of this Assembly by a prominent member of the 
Statutory Commission which I should like to read in order to encourage 
Pandit MotiM to another attempt. 

Mouivi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Pivisions : Muham- 
madan Bural): May I know,. Sir, to whom it is addressed? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blacket*: I will read it: 

*‘Otir reception in Madras Presidency really cordial and spontaneons. Everywhere 
delegations ns representing different nornmnnities and interests and aldo local 
bodies. Mcit striking gathering of 20,000 to 30,000 kallars yesterday morning at 
Uaalampaiti. Demonst.ations against u.<« ridiculoasly small in ntiinbers and obviously 
organist and subsidised. Flags and placards of one standard and evidently supplied^ 
from central dep6t.*’ 

I Will now turn to the Budget, 
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Mf . H. M. Jcslii (Nominated : Labour Interests) : May 1 know whether 
the telegram came from a Journalist? 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: It is from a member of the Sta- 
tutory Commission. {An Honourable Member : '‘To whom was it addres- 
aed”?). 

I will now turn to the Budget. I am afraid it will be impossible for 
me to cover all the subjects which were raised in the course of the dis- 
cussion. 1 should like to begin by congratulating Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kun^ru on his thoughtful speech. I am sorry that he should think that 
there was any attempt to conceal the increase in the Air Force. A year 
ago„ I mentioned specifically the expansion of the Air Force in my budget 
speech, and if it was not followed up /and if more details were not asked 
for, 1 can only surmise that Honourable Members \vere so much interested 
in the ratio that they forgot the Air Force. But there was a definite 
statrement in my speech. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru also referred to- 
our income-tax estimates. I share with him the disappointment that we 
have not been able successfu'ily to estimate in advance hitherto the yield 
of our income-tax. Last year was a particular disappointment arising from 
a source which wo have managed to trace to its issue and we are not liable 
to make the same mistake as was made last year. Olwiously wo have to 
try and find out in advance something in regard to the probable profits 
of the bigger industrial concerns or the industrial concerns generally in 
the course of the current year in order to get an estimate of what income- 
tax is likely to yield us next year. 1 fed fairly confident that the basis 
of our estimate this year is a sounder one than it has been hitherto and 
that our figure of Bs. 17 crores for the coming year is reasonably likely 
to be rea'iised. But I share with Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru the dis- 
appointment that we have hitherto not been entirely successful in our esti- 
mates of income-tax. Mr. Birla, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr^ 
Chetty seem to have put their heads together to try and invent a part’- 
cular line of attack on this year's Budget. The figures in regard to our 
debt are figures which are comparatively recent. They date from some 
time during my period as Finance Member. Previously the debt of India 
was shown simply as, broadly speaking, market debt. I set to work to get 
into the statement of our debt all the debt that the Government owed in 
various forms, including, for example, savings bank, cash certificates, prc 
vident funds, and so on, and the statement, as it is now given, which has 
been the same for the last three years, shows absolutely the total of the 
debt of thel Government of India in any shape or form. Tt is quite true, 
and this is a point that I drew attention toi, not in public, but in the Finance 
Department some considerable time ago, that the statement of our debt 
does not include liabilities to ourselves because that is not debt . It cannot 
be included as part of our debt and there is a note of mine somewhere m 
the Finance Department saying that when the Government of India Act 
comes to be revised, provision ought to be made so that we shall be able 
in future to show as debt liabilities which are as separate as the depre- 
ciation fund and reserve fund of the Bailways are from the general finances 
of the country. They are not debt at present because the Government of 
India owe them to themselves and you cannot call that, debt. The three 
Honourable Members who drew attention to this seemed to think that they 
had made a great discovery, but exactly the same thing has been the posi- 
tion for the last three or four yeans in the statements that have been made 
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in the Budget and so why they should think that something extraordinary 
has turned up I do not know. Mr. Birla, I think, would on second thoughts 
like to withdraw the language that he used. It is not 1 think quite nght 
that when statements are put before this House they shou’Jd be characterised 
as untrue or false by a gentleman who had just previously stated that 
he was unable to understand them. Neverthdess, the statement of our 
debt does show absolutely the exact position,, that is, the total of the 
debt of the Government of India, — the total that is productive and the 
total that is unproductive. 1 could not follow Mr. Chetty .at. all in his 
argument that you had to buy unproductive debt in the market in order 
to pay it off. Why you should buy unproductive debt in the market and 
then issue some other debt of apparently the same denomination and call 
it productive because it was issued for our productive purposes, 1 could 
not follow. Obviously our unproductive debt consists at any given mom-sut 
of that part of our total debt which is not represented by (assets which 
are earning for the tax-payer a sum equal to or greater than the amount 
of interest which the tax-payer has to pay on the debt. It may interest 
the House to have some analysis of our present debt and to have figures 
in greater detail thr.n has been given so far. Our total debt on the 31st 
March, 1928, is estimated to be as follows : 



Crores. 

Lakhs. 

Invested in Railways ..... 

. 666 

13 

Invested in other productive forms 

. 20 

41 

Advance to the provinces «... 

. 126 

34 

Total productive debt 

. 812 

88 


Our total debt is 991 crores, 61 lakhs, and this leaves a non-productive 
debt of 178 crores and 73 lakhs. That is to say, 178 crores and 73 lakhs 
is the total amount of the debt cn which the tax-payer has to find the 
interect out of taxation. On the total of the rest of the debt the interest 
IS found out of the productive enterprises in which the money is invested. 
It is in consequence of the steady growth of our productive debt and the 
steady reduction of our unproductive debt and the funding of large amounts 
of debt carrying 6 per cent, free of tax and the substitution for such debt 
of debt carrying under 5 per cent, that the burden of the interest charge 
un the tax-payer has been coming down. Either in my speech or in the 
Financial Secretary’s Memorandum exact figures will be found of the 
dharge which is to be met by the tax-payer out of his own, pocket, out of 
taxation year by year, and that shows a very steady reduction. That I 
ihay inform Mr. Chetty includes the interest that we pay to the Eailway 
Board for interest on the depreciation fund, so that the figures of the 
interest actually paid show the exact position of the tax-payer year by year. 
I hope that after this explanation some of the charges that have been made 
will be withdrawn. I would like to point put to Sir Purshotamdaa 
Thakurdas that he seemed to be. under the impression that a large pro- 
portion of the reduction in the unproductive debt of which I spoke was due 
to the fixing of the rupee at la. 6d. Apart from the fact that the rupee 
was changed from 28. to la. Bd., a po*nt which I used to dwell on a year 
ago^ 1 would' draw his attention to the fact that the figures ki the speech 
take the sterling debt of 1923 for purposes of comparison at la. 6d. iust 
id, the same way as they take the sterling debt of 1928. Therefore, there 
is no question of the reduction of unproductive debt being Sue to an Altera- 
tion in the ratio to Is. 6d. 
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Mr. Jamnadas Mehta did not disappoint me. I have come to feel 
quite uncertain of the wisdom of anything done by the Finance Depart- 
ment or anything said by the Finance Member until it has received the 
hall mark of a castigation from Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. I do not suppose 
that ho will desire me to try and follow him in the maze of figures chosen 
carefully in accordance with the thesis which suited him without reference 
to any real meaning in the figures with which he tried to invent a case 
against me. I was interested, however, to observe that when he had 
succeeded in inventing a case against me he discovered that I had not 
increased taxation at all during my period of office. That I think was the 
net result of his arguments. I believe that on the whole I have slightly 
decreased it, but not very greatly, and it has been a matter of regret to 
me that during my term of office the opportunity for any large reduction 
of taxation has not arisen. That was because we had a prior obligation to 
tho,'« provinces. It is true in a sense that the remission of the provincial 
contributions to the tune of 9 crores and 83 lakhs, or 9 crores and 20 lakhs 
if you leave out Bengal, is in effect a reduction of taxation, because either 
the provinces in order to spend what they did would have had to raise 
that taxation by other means, i.e., that extra amount by taxation of the 
provincial tax-payer, or to forgo the expenditure so that it is in effect a 
reduction of taxation. 

Several speakers have referred to the Meston Settlement. We have 
now got rid of the provincial contributions and the time for some modi- 
fication of the Meston Settlement is obviously approaching. Those Honour- 
able Members who are keen on it, especially on the other side, will no 
doubt take the opportunity to giv«‘ evidence before the Statutory Commis- 
sion on the subject. (Laughter) But even if they do not. 1 am inclined 
to think that the Statiitorv Oominissiou \m 1I have tlieir attention drawn 
to the Meston Settlement The subject really raises the wliole problem 
of federal finance. It is obviously necessary that the (’entral Government 
should he in possession of sources of revenue which are adequate for all 
purposes, because it is on the Central Government that the burden of an 
emergency must always fall. I think that it is most desirable for that 
reason alone that some reduction of central taxation should be possible 
within a comparatively short time in order that the Central Government 
may have a margin of taxable capacity as against emergencies Or t'' ' 
other hand, there is no doubt that the working of the provision giving the 
provinces a share of income-tax has not been satisfactory. It has never 
really served its object. Certain proposals were framed by the Finance 
Department and were discussed with the Provincial Governments and in 
particular at the last Finance Members’ Conference. They involved a 
sacrifice of something between half a crore and a crore of the Central 
Government’s revenues, but they were not considered by some of the Pro- 
vincial Governments as giving them as much as they wanted, and it was 
felt that with the approach of the tinie when the whole question must 
be taken up by the Statutory Commission — and I may add, in view of the 
want of cash in the pocket at the moment of the Central Government — it 
was felt that it was desirable to leave the subject for consideration by 
the Statutory Commission. In the same connection other Honourable 
Members have spoken about the export duty on jute. Now I would put 
it quite simply. Either the export duty on jute is a bad tax which ought 

be" abolished at once because it falls on the agriculturist, or it is paid, 
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not by the agriculturist but by the importing user of jute, that is to say^ 
ft is either a bad tax, or it does not fall on Bengal. 

An Honourable Member: Is there any other monopoly commodity? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not suppose the Honourable 

Member could have followed my logic. Perhaps if he reads the speech 
later, he will be able to think about it. Quite obviously, then, if that 
duty is falling on the agriculturist at the present moment, what ought 
to be done is not to hand it over to the Provincial Government but to 
abolish it or at least to reduce it if some part of it is falling on the Bengal 
tax-payer. If it is not falling on the Bengal tax-payer, if it is in fact being 
paid by our customers over-seas, then so long as the monopoly conditions 
which enable that to happen remain, it may be a good tax; but it is 
obviously desirable that it should be in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment, so that action may be taken to reduce it the moment there mtiy 
be any sign of a change in the monopolistic character of the article on 
which it is imposea. But you should not expose the Provincial Govern- 
ment to the temptation of raising revenue by imposing export duties on 
all and sundry articles at the expense of its own agriculturists, nor to the 
difficulty of having to deal with the jute duty or an export duty of any 
kind at a moment when world conditions may have made it imperatively 
desirable in the economic interests of everybody that the duty should be 
abolished. So far as the jute duty is concerned, or any other export duty, 

I think therefore that Honourable Members will be very wise to oppose 
very stoutly any suggestion for provincialising them. I have full sympathy 
with the desire of the provinces to see their revenue increased and made 
more elastic. I am in some hopes that some results in this direction may 
be secured when the Statutory Commission has reported — some arrange- 
ment that might hand over some of the non-judicial stamps to the Central 
Government and give in their place a really effective share of the 
inccane-tax. 

I do not think that I need enter into any of the other points that were 
raised. My friend Sir Victor Sassoon had some complaints to make about 
the collection of income-tax I am beginning to wonder quite seriously 
whether my Income-tax Department is not becoming almost effective. It 
has hdd a long struggle and I am sure there is still room for improvement. 

I do tjiink that this House should realise that the Income-tax Department 
has a very difficult duty to perform. It is performing it to the beat of its 
ability in unpopular circumstances. There are great possibilities of tempta- 
tion. It has built up a very good record and I would like to add that it 
is almost entirely Indian, i do hope Hnourable Members will think twice 
before making attacks, which, in the nature of income-tax, come very 
naturally, upon the agents of the Government of India who are engaged. 

in collecting that unpopular tax. 

< 

Sir, I do not know whether you remember a debate on the Budget about 
three years ago when sitting opposite me in old Delhi you became very 
vociferous about the concealed crores in my pockets and I suggested that 
I should be afraid to meet you on a dark night, if you really believed the 
money was there. A good deai has been said which shows that Honourable 
Members still think that I have got large numbers of crores concealed itf 
my pockets. I assure Honourable Members that that is not so, I leave 
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them to find the full facts in our published statements. For those who 
try to study them, our Finance and Kevenue Account and our Financial 
Statement are more ilium mat in|L( or arc becoiniri;:]; more illuminating year 
by year and are a great deal more illummating than they were at t '10 
beginning of the time when the Legislative Assembly came to deal with 
the Budget. I believe that it has been one of the effects of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly’s criticism and of its power to criticise and vote on Demands 
for Grants, that very considerable improvement has been arrived at in the 
whole machinery for Parliamentary control of the Budget and other finance 
matters of the Government of India And it is for that reason that 1 
am going to permit myself one last remark What has been happening 
in the course of this last Session is particular!) dej)rHsmng to a man like 
myself who has been in the Assembly now going back to a date very near 
its commencement During the whole of that time ibc pnncipal interest 
of many of us, the interest really that was the driving power behind what 
we were doing, has been the desire to make the Legislative Assembly more 
and more into a Parliament And my diffieultv to-day is that I feel that 
at every turn this Assembly is to all appearance trying to eomnnt political 
suicide Every opportunity that is given it of showing that it has a res- 
ponsibility and can use it, it take.s to prove that it can be irresponsible 
That does not need proving. But I do liope that, in spite of the atmos- 
phere of to-day, Honourable Members will realise ihai many of us have 
been and are very keen on seeing that the Assembly, particularly through 
its control of finance, may more and more approximate to, until it finally 
reaches the po.sition of, a real Parliament (Applause ) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the (lock on Saturday, 
the 10th March, 1928 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Saturday, 10th March ^ 1928. 


The Assembly met m the Assembly Chamber of the ('ouiicil House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEliS 

Allowances of Military Assistant Surgeons who were: sent to C^hjna 
ON Duty with the Shanghai Defence Force. 

3U3. '“Lieut.-Coionel H. A. J, Gidney: Will Oovcniment be pleased 
to state if it is a fact : 

(i) that Mililur\ AshislaiU Surgeons of the Indian Medical Depart- 

ment who were sent to China on duty with the Shanghai 
Forcje were paid no other allow'anee than S9 ])er month as 
Colonial Allowance? 

(ii) that these Assistant Surgeons had to .serve in places where 

their families could not join them'^ Jf hO, w^re they paid 
separation allow’anco as was drawn l)\ other warrant and 
commissioned officerai'^ If not, why not? 

(iii) tiiat six of these Assistant Surgeons had I 0 live for nearly 

one month in one room measuring 25' x 15' and, later, two 
in one room measuring 15'xl0', and yet, they were not 
allowed any compensation in lieu of quarters as was paid 
to other wairant and commissioned otTicers who had far 
better accommodation? 

(iv) that Sub- Assistant Surgeons attached to the Indian Military 

Hospital in Hongkong were allowed 50 per cent, of their 
salaries as Hongkong Allowance in view of the high cost of 
living in that city? Did Government con'^idor this in the 
ciiMj of Military Assistant Surgeons and allow them some 
such allowance to enable them to meet the high cost of 
living? If not, will Government give their reasons for such 
differential treatment? 

(v) that the application of a few' married Military Assistant Surgeons 

for repatriation to India, solely on account of tlie high cost 
of living and the fear of getting into debt having had to 
maintain two homes one in India and another in China, was 
not even taken notice of by the authorities concerned? If 
so, why? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (i) No, Sir. In addition to Colonial Allowance, they 
drew full rates of charge pay or sub-charge allowance for foreign service 
in respect of the appointments held by them, and were also given the 
concession of free postage. 
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(ii) I’he answer to the first part is in the affirmative, but I would point 
out that these Assistant Surgeons were in a similar position to correspond- 
ing ranks of other unitS in the Shanghai Defence Force. Separation allow- 
ance was not paid us this was not admissible un^er regulations. The grant 
of a marriage allowance or st me such other concession is at present under 
consideration. 

(iii) The Government of India have no information on the subject, but 
I am informed that compensatii.n in lieu of quarters wag granted to certain 
Assistant Surgerms serving with No. 3, British General Hospital, Hong 
Kong. 

(iv) There are two appointments held by Sub-Assistant Surgeons at 
Hong Kong who receive special rates i f pay, and the question of extending 
that special rate of pay to others serving in the same locality is under consi- 
deration. I would, however, remind the Honourable Member that the 
pay of Assistant Surgeons is in no way connected with or regulated by the 
emoluments of Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 

(v) The Government d India have no information on the subject. 
Assistant Surgeons like other ranks are liable to be moved accdv^-^'g to 
the exigencies of the service 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Ht nourable Member kindly 
tell us, considering that marriage and separation allowances for the I. M. D. 
have already been under consideration for so many years, how much 
longer the Government intends to consider the matter? It has been con- 
sidered fur so many years that it surely must be forgotten by now? 

Mr. G. M. Young; Sir, I must ask for notice of that question. I will 
send a copy of this question and answn^r to the authorities concerned. I 
have given the Honourable Member all the information that I have in my 
possession. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A, J, Gidney: I thank you. Sir 

Travelling Ticket Inspectors and Crewmen on the East Indian 
’ ‘ Railway. 

384. *Lieut, -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to furnish this House with ; 

(i) the number of travelling ticket inspectors employed on the 
East Indian Railway prior to 1925 ; 

(ii) the number of travelling ticket inspectors now employed on 

the East Indian Railway; and 

(iii) the present strength of the new crew system? 

(b) Is it a fact that, in spite of the introduction of these new preven- 
tive measures and the reduction of fares, and season tickets, every travelling 
ticket inspector is required to collect a certain minimum amount of excess 
fares to entitle him to his annual increment? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the minimum amount of 
ekcess fares required to be collected by (i) a crewman and (ii) a travel- 
ling ticket inspector, to entitle them, respectively, to their annual incre- 
ments? Jf there is a difference in the amounts demanded of these two 
sets of employees, will Government please state why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information required by the Honourable 
Member has been called for and will be furnished in due course. 
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Prevention of Extortion by Travelling Ticket Inspectors and 
Crewmen on the East Indian Railway. 

385. * Lieut. -Colonel H. A. i Cidhey: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state what steps they have taken to prevent the travelling ticket 
inspectors and crewmen from resorting to extortion from ignf rant pas- 
sengers in their desire to collect the stipulated amount of excess fares, and, 
to ensure that earnings shf)wn by these subordinates are genuine excess 
fares ? 

(b) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the correspond- 
ence that has passed between the Agent of the East Indian Railway and 
myself on this subject? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what steps they have taken 
to supervise these subordinates? What is the principle followed in con- 
sidering the increments of the supervising staff of this Department? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am obtaining from the East Indian Railway 
administration information which will enable me to reply to part (r) of the 
Hortourable Member’s question T have not seen the correspondence 
which he lias liad with the Agent of the Railway on the subject, though I 
believe he gave the House the benefit of quotations from it in a recent 
debate. I arn not aware that travelling ticket inspectors and crewmen are 
required to collect any sti}>iilated amount of excess fare, and must ask the 
Honourable Member to give* me specific instances justifying the charge of 
extortion which he makes against these servants of the Railway as n whole 
in the first part of his question. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: In response to the reply given by the 
Honourable Member which I did not hear in full, T am ])ri.q)ar('d to give 
him a copy of a letter 1 received from the Agent of the East Indian Rail- 
way in reply to a statement made by me based on the (juesiion I have 
asked to-day 


Rules of the East Indian Railway Guarantee Fund. 

386 ♦Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: With reference to the Honour- 
able Member’s replies to my questions 1065 to 1070 of the 2l8t March, 
1927, on the Guarantee Fund, East Indian Railway, will Government 
please furnish me with a copy of the Rules of the Guarantee Fund of 
the East Indian Railway Company and state . 

(a) when the Fund came into existence and the authority foi its 

inauguration, and 

(b) whether before inauguration it had the sanction of the Governor 

General for the time being of India, and approved under his 
hand, or the hand of his Secretary given previous to the same 
being acted upon by the said East Indian Railway Company 
before it was State-managed in 1925? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am sending a copy of the Rules to the Hnnouj»- 
able Member. The Fund came into existence on the 1st January, 188f) 
and the Rules were framed by the Board of Directors of the East Indian 
Railway Company with the approval of His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
lor India. 

. A 2 
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Educational Grant to the Children of the Employees of the East 
Indian Railway who cannot be admitted into the Oakgrovb 
School, Mussoome, 

387. *Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. GUdney: (a) Will Government please 
state whether the Oakgrove School, Jharapani, near Mussoorie, is under 
the dual control of the North Western and the East Indian Railways? 

(b) Will the Honourable Member please inform this House of the 
maximum number of boys and girls this school can accommodate? 

(c) Is it a fact that the accommodation in this school is not adequate 
to cater for the educational needs of all the children of the European and 
Anglo-Indian employees on these two Railways? 

(d) Will Government please state if it is a fact that the North Western 
Railway allows an educational grant to those children of its employees 
who do not get accommodation in the Oakgrove School which enables 
them to send their children to other recognised European hill schools? 

(6) Will Government please state whether such a grant is allowed to 
the children of its employees on the East Indian Railway? If not, why 
not? 

(/) Are Government aware of the fact that there are hundreds ot 
children of European and Anglo-Indian employees of the East Indian 
Railway who for want of accommodation in the Oakgrove Bchool are 
being educated at other European schools? 

(g) Are Government prepared to allow an educational grant to the 
children of the emplovoes on the East Indian Railway who cannot get 
accommodation in the Oakgrove School as is given to employees of the 
North Western Railway? 

Mr. A A. L. Parsons: (a) The Oakgrove School is under the East Indian 
Railway administration The North Western Railway is represented on 
the governing body. 

(1j) Government do not know the exact figures, but there wore 483 boys 
and girls on the rolls on the 81 st March, 1926. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The N(5rth Western Railvva\ gives assistance to its employees 
towards sending their children to approved schools including the Oakgrove 
School. 

Eor a general account of the methods by which assistance is given, I 
would refer the Honourable Member to Chapter III of the “ Report on 
the Expenditure pf the Railways on the Education of the Children of 
Employees in 1925-26 ”, a copy of which is in the Library. 

{e) The East Indian Railway do not give assistance in this form to 
the staff of the old East Indian Railway Company because they have pro- 
vided a school at Oakgrove. The staff of the late Oudh and Robilkhand 
Railway get assistance in this way. 

//) Ti^is has not been brought to the notice of the Railway Board by 
the East Indian Railway administration. 

(g) As the Honourable Member is aware, the whole question of the 
assistance which should be given towards the education of the children of 
railway employees is under consideration. Government are not in a 
position, at present, to say what action will be taken. 
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Lieut.-CdLonel H. A. J. Gidney: Will the Honourable Member state 
whether the East Indian Railway w’iil bt^ prepared to consider the ^rant of 
.an Educational grant to children who cannot be accommodated in Oakgrove 
School, considering the fact that there are thousands of ehi’dren in the 
East Indian Railway and the school can onlv accommidate 450, the balance 
“having to be sent to other schools at enormous cost to the parents 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons; The Railway Board will not be prepared tr) con- 
sider that, apart from tlu‘ consideration of tlu' general question of the 
assistance to he given in the future to the empl(n'ees of Ibtilw'avs for the 
education of their children 

Pandit Hirday Kath Kunzru: May 1 ask whether (1 Mannu^it an^ nw'are 
that it ha‘^ heiui ‘stated in the Jone^ Report that out ot the bo\s and girls 
who arc in ihe Oakgnjve School near]\ 212 come from i)lae(‘s w'lnch pro- 
vide lU'arly as go. d edueaticaial lacilities as Oakgrovt^ 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 have read Mr. Jone^’ report, Sir 


Introduction of Reforms in the North West Ekoi tier Province. 

388. *Sir Hari Singh Gour: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a paragraph appear ng in the news columns of the Pioneer 
of 27th February 1028, to the elTeet that it is strongly rumoured in 
Peshawar that Go\erimjeut have decided to immediately introduce 
constitutional reforms m the North-West Frontan* I'ro\inc<*‘' 

(b) la it proposed that there will be a Legislat've Council of not less 
than 30 of wdioin not less than 10 shall be elected, and that Sir Abdul 
Qaivnm is likely to bo the first Minister? 

(c) If so, will the Government be pleased (o make a complete state- 
.tnent on the subject? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar; (a) The statement in tlu* Pionen of 
E'cbruaiW' 27tb has been brought to the notie«^ of Government 

{h) and (e) The atfcentii ri of the Honourable Member i.s drawn to the 
reply given by the Ffonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman 1o Mr. Jinnah’s 
question on the subject wdiich was answered in tlie Legislative Assembly 
on the lOth February. 1927, at the end of the starred questions which were 
down for that day. I have no further statement to make 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: T)(. Ooverument realise the import- 
ance which the question of the Frontier Reforms has assumed, and will 
they, in view of the long delay, decide to introduce the nuaisuro of reforms 
recommended by tlic Bray Committee, minus the so-called IMinisirv, if 
•they like, and alkw more Alembers coming to this House to re[>res(>nt Die 
eause of the North-West Frontier Province? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: Government certainly recognise the great 
importance of this question As T have already said. I have at present 
■no further statement to make. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: May T ask the Honourable Member vhetluu' the 
matter is still under consideration and can he tell us when the onsidera- 
tion of this matter would be concluded, the probable date, the probable 
period? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: T am afraid I cannot suggest any parti- 
cular date. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Are the Gcivernmeni aware that the non-decision of 
this case, the delay in the decision of this matter, whatever the actual 
decision, causes a great deal of friction between the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: Government appreciate the great import- 
ance of this question in all its bearings. 

Tndianisattok of the Medical Services. 

389. *Mf. M. S. Aney: (a) Will the Governitient be pleased to state 
whether the recommendations of the Lee Commission regarding Indianisa- 
tion of the Medical Services and reduction of the cadre of the Indian 
Medical Service have been given effect to? 

(h) With reference to the despatch of the Secretary of State for India 
under Devolution Ihile 12 regarding Indian Medical Service officers, 'will 
Government be pleased to state whether they have given or made any 
attempt to give effect to the scheme promoted in that despatch? If not, 
why? 

Mr. G. S. Bajp^: Government liope !.;• make an announcement on the 
subject shortly 

The Honourable Member is presuinal)ly referring to the scheme of reser- 
vation sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1923 \mder rule 12 of the 
Devolution Tluies. If so, the reply to this part of his question is in the 
iiffirmative. 


Pay of Postai. Employee^ in the Madras Circle. 

390. ’•‘Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Did the Postal Enquiry Committee 
of 1920 recommend to the several classes of postal employees in the Madras 
Circl^ the same scales of pay — especially with reference to the maximum 
pay in each scale — as for the Bombay and Bengal Circles? 

(b) What are the reasons which induced the Government to give a lower 
scale of pay fer the Madras Circle^ 

(c) Is it due to the difference in the cost of living and if so, have Govern- 
ment made investigation in the matter, or, is it duo to a comparison with 
the scales of pay obtaining in the Local Government? 

(d) Why was not comparison made with similar All -India Government 
services such ns the telecraphists ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath MUra: (h) No. 

(b) Govemment did not consider the places in Madras Circle at which 
lower scales of pay have been given to be as costly as the places in the 
Bombay and Bengal Circles where higher scales of pay have been given. 

(c) The Government of India have made no independent investigation 
into the cost of living, but in these <^ases the scales of pay granted by the 
Local Government are accepted as a suitable index of such cost. 

(</) LocAi scales of pay are fixed with reference to local conditions. 
The pay of All-Tndia Government services is fixed on different considera- 
tions. 
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Initial Salary of Postal Clerks in Madras City. 

391. *Mr, G. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Was the initial salary fixed by the 
Postal Enquiry Committee for Madras City lowered by the Government 
recently ? If so, why ? 

(b) Is the initial salary for postal clerks and of similar employees in 
Civil Account Offices in Madras city the same now? 

(c) Is it due to the fact that there is a large number of educated men 
available in Madras for any salary? 

(d) Are not wages in England fixed l)y a Wages Board with reference 
to the cost of living and is any variation in the cost of living met by the 
cost of living ‘bonus’? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (r/) Yes, m the case of 
clerks. The Governmeiil of India came to tlie conclusion that the kcal 
conditions in Madras (hly did not justiG tlie continuance of the initial 
salary rc'c^mmu'nded lor postal clerks hx the iVjsta! Knquirx (‘oniniittee. 

' (b) Yes 

(c) No. 

(d) Yes 


Pay of Postal Clerks in Madras (‘itv. 

392. *Mr. O. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Is it fact that in tlie Presidency 
Towns of Jlombay and Calcutta and with the exception of a few stations 
in the rest of the (hrcles the maximum pax for clerks, postmen, packers, 
etc., is the same? 

(h) Have Governnu'iit ascertained x\h(‘lh(‘r the eost (f living m uniform 
in all these places? 

(c) Have the })ost!d oltieiak at Madr.is sent representations to the 
Governineni through Mieir Union praying that they should he given the 
same scale of ])av as ofiieials at Calcutta were given b\ the Postal Enquirx 
Committee? If the reply be lii the affirmative will their request be 
granled? If not, xvhy not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (/) No 

ih) No 

(c) Such representations haxc been rec-eixed in respect of postal clerk‘d 
It is not jiroposed to grant postal clerks serving in Madras the same scale 
of pay as for postal clerks serving in (hdeutta. for the reason already given 
in my re{)ly to part (b) of t)u‘ Honourable Member's (pieslion No 390 It 
has been decided, howcviT, to grant an improxed S(*ah‘ of pa\ 1o po.stal 
clerks serving in the Madras (hiv. 

Visit to India of Mis.s Schalek. 

393. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Did Miss Mayo came with a letter of credentials 
from the American Government and did the India Office and the Gox em- 
inent of India scrutinise lier letter t'f credentials before she was allowt^l 
ilie confidciie.e of the Government officials? 

(b) What safeguards have Oover.iment adopted so that Miss Schalek 
may not commit acts of misrepresentation in her writings on mdia and 
the Indian people? 
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The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: (a) The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the nef'ative, and the second part does not arise. 

(b) The action whibh Government thought desirable is indicated in the 
letter which the Honourable Member has quoted in a previous question. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Are the Government aware that Miss Mayo has stated 
in her book that she accompanied Deputy Commissioners and Commis- 
sioners in their tours in order to study conditions? Did the Government 
authorise her to accompany those officers on their tours? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: I think I must ask the Honourable 
Member to refer me to the document which the Honourable Member is 
quoting from before I can give an answer to that question. 

Lala Lajpat Rai; 1 presume that tlie Honourable Member has already 
read that book, because ho answered questions relating to it before. 

The Hi'nourable Mr. J. Crerar; T have certainly read the book, hut I 
have not memori/ed it. 

Representation on the American Stage of Miss Mayo’s Book 
“ Mother India 

B94. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn 
to a leticr of Sroemati Rangini Devi from the United States in the 
Hindusfa)! Timr<i and other papers that Miss Mayo’s book Mother 
India ” is being presented on the American stage as a one act play depict- 
ing the irhuman cruelty of an Indian husband to his wife? 

(6) Have Government taken any action so far to stop misrepresenta- 
tion of Indian life to the American people? If not, are Government pre- 
pared to take any action? 

Sir Denys Bray: Steps were taken to initiate such action as may be 
possible the day the article came to my notice. 

Employment of Biharts and Obiyas in the Government of India 
Secretariat and Central Departments. 

895. ♦Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state how many men from the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are serving at present as clerks in the Central Government’s offices which 
are under the Public Seiwico Commission? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state what is their proportion 
to the total number employed as clerks from the various other Provinces 
of India? 

(c) Is it a fact that there is not a single Oriya in any of the offices of the 
Imperial Secretariat? 

(d) Is it a fact that there is not a single Oriya serving as a clerk in any 
of the following offices which are not under the Public Service Commission: 

‘ (1) Director General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

(2) Railway Board. 

(B) Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department. 

(4) Accountant General, Railways. 

(6) Accountant General, Central Revenues? 
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(e) Will the Government be pleased to state In.w many candidates from 
Orissa and how many from Bihar have in the last year (1927) and in the 
current year (1928) applied for service in the Central Government and 
what favourable consideration has been shown to them? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Grerar: l^arts (a) to (e). The information is 
bein^ collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in duo 
course 


Creation of Univer.sity Training Corps at Dacca and Nagpur. 

396 *Dr. B. S. Moonje: With reference to parts (b) and (c) of my 
^question No. 962, dat(‘d the loth March, 1927, in which it was stated 
that the 'applications of the Universit'es of Na^^pur, Dacca and Andhra 
for permission lo form University Trainin^^ Corps were received and that 
they were under consideration, will the Government be pleased to state 
if the permission asked for has betm granted? 

Mr, G. M. Young: tlovc'rnment have decided to creati' X uivfisity 
Training Corps at Dacca and Nagpur and funds for tins purpose have been 
provided in the Budget for 1928-20 The constitution of those tv, , units 
will he taken up as soon as possible after the l.st April The formation of 
a similar unit for tin Andhra Cniversits must, I ?un afraid, wail until 
more funds aie available. 


Subsidies, Reward.s ok Allowances paid to Trans- Frontirf{ 
Tribesmen, etc 

397. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
supply information on tli<' following points: 

(i) the amounts of subsidies, rew^ards or allowances paid to the 

tnbesiiuai of tlie Trans-frontier tribal country for keeping peace 
per ye.ir during the 'last five years; 

(ii) an estimate of the number of modern rifles possessed by the 

tribesmen of the Trans-frontier tribal country ; 

(iii) an estimate of the number of men between the ages of 16 and 

\ears in the tribal counlrv ; 

(iv) the number of raids committed by them per year dur.ng the ’ast 

five years with an account of the number t.i Indums kilh‘d. 
wounded, looted and carried away and theiv classification 
according to their religion and the amount of property loot- 
ed? 

(b) How' many Indians w’ero oarried away and held up for ransom per 
year during the last o years wath their classification according to their 
religion and the amounts of ransom paid, if any, in each case? 

(c) Is the Arms Act in operation in the villages and towns within the 
borders of the Frontier generally liable to such raids and if so how 
many Indians are licensed to possess modern arms wuth their classifica- 
tion according to their religions? 

Sir Denys Bray: The statistics are being collected end will be sent to 
the Honourable Member in due course. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
send a copy of the statistics to me also? 

Sir Denys Bray: I shall be "lad to send the Honourable Member a 
copy. 


Resignations of their Commissions by Officers of the Territorial 
AND Auxiliary Forces since 1923. 

398 *The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of resignations of their Commissions (whether accepted or 
pending), received from officers of each battalion of the Territorial and 
Auxiliary Forces since 1923 and the names of the various battalions from 
which such resignations have been received? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The information desired by the Honourable Member 
is not readily available and its collection would involve an expenditure of 
time and labour \\hi(‘h, in the opinii n of the Goveniment of India, would 
not be commensurate with the results All resignations of eommissionsv 
are published at the time in the Ga/.ette of India. 

The Revd. J, 0. Ohatterjee: Are Government aware that the number 
of resignations from cfficers of the Territorial Forces are ver^^ much in 
excess of the resignations received from officers in the regular army? 

Mr. G. M. YoUiig: No, Sir, not at the moment. 

Adjutants and Commanding Officers of Units of University Train- 
ing Corps, etc. 

399 ♦The Revd J. 0. Ohatterjee: ( a) Will Government bo pleased to 
state, what special considerations, if any, are b me in mind, in selecting 
Adjutants and (Commanding OfficiTs of units of University Training Corps? 

(b) Are similar considerations also kept in view, in making selections 
for Commanding Officers of active battalions of the Indian Territorial 
Force? 

Mr. G. M, Young: (a ) and (h). In both cases officers are selected witli 
special refiTcnce to their miffiary qualifications and the composition of the 
(?orps or unit to vhich they are appointed 

Medical Inspection of School Children in Delhi. 

^400 ♦The Revd* J. 0, Ohatterjee: (a) Are Government aware of the 
fact that no })rovisi()n has hitherto been made {(yr the medical inspection of 
school children in Delhi ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state how long a scheme for the 
medical inspection of school children has been under tneir consideration? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state when they propose to give 
practical effect to the scheme? 

^Mr, G. S. Bajpai: With your permission, Sir, I shall answer parts (^), 
(b) and (c) together. A scheme of medical inspection of children in 
schools in Delhi was submitted to Government in October 1927 and has 
been sanctioned with effect from the 1st Febmary 1928, and the necessary 
funds have been provided for it. Steps are being taken to give effect to 
the scheme immediiately. 
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Reokuitment of the Mers and Mebats of Ajmer-Mbrwara to the 

Indian Army. 

401. *Rai Sahib Harbilas Saida: (a) With reference to Government's 
repJy to my question No. 840, given on the 2nd September, 1927, will Gov- 
ernment be pleased to state whether it is after the world war or from 
before it that the material lutnished by the Mers and Merats of Ajmer- 
Merwara has been considered inferior to that furnished by others? 

(jb) Will Government be pleased to stare whether this belief is based 
on reports submitted by othcers who were in command when the Mers and 
Merats were on field service? 

(c) Were these reports sujiportca by incidents, occurrences or other 
facts proving their physical inferiority and have Govc-rnment tested the 
correctness of these reports? 

(d) Is it a fact that Colonel Hoskqri, who long served in and later 
commanded the Merwara Infantry at Ajmer, and the present Recruiting 
Officer in Rajput ana jirot-^sted against the ban being placed on the re- 
cruitment of Mers and Merats and have these and other officers who 
have had intimate knowledge of Mers and Merats strongly recommended 
that these classes should be recruited for the Army? 

(c) Will Governrru nt he pleased to state, in case the Mers and Merats 
were not considered inferior in fighting qualities, before tlie World War, 
the reasons why they are now considered inferior? 

(f) Is it a fact that almost the entire adult male Mer and Herat 
population of Merwara enlisted in the Army during the Great War and 
went to the front and that their field service was declared to be efficient 
and satisfactory? 

(g) Are Government prepared to hold an open enquiry to find out whe- 
ther the Mers and Merats are fit for recruitment to the Army? 

Mr. O. M. Young: In the interests of the eonuminitN conciu-iu'd, I 
would prefer not to give a detailed answer to in\ Honourable Iruuid’s ques- 
tion on the floor of this House. I will, ho\\even supply him privately 
with all the information he desires, and he eaii use it in an\ wav lie likes 

Appointment of Indians as Chief Medical Offic ers on State 
Railways, 

402. *Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Hihan: (a) W'll tlie Government be pleased 
to state whether any Indian has ever acted as Chief Medical Officer in any 
State Railway since the inauguration of the Reforms in 1921? 

(h) Will the Government be pleased to state the medical qualifications 
essenlial for holding administrative medical appointments on Railways? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
giving the names of riu'dical officers serving in the E. I , the G. I P., the 
E. B., and the N W. Railways, with their medical qualifications and indi- 
cating which of them possesses the requisite professional qualifications for 
administrative appointments? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they are consider- 
ing the desirability of appointing at the earliest opportunity qualified Indians 
to administrative posts such as those of C M. Os. and P. M. Os. ? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) There are no general orders on the subject, but it is considered de- 
sirable that incumbents should hold a diploma of public health. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the Classified List of State 
iRailway Establishment winch also gives the degrees held by the officers 
concerned. 

(d) The appointments go l)\ selection; there is no reason why Indians 
should not hold them; the most suitable^ man is selected irrespeetive of 
either nationalitv or seniority. 

SHORT \OTT(T. QUESTION AND ANSWER 
Lockout at Lillooah on the East Indian Railway. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that about 14,000 workmen working in 
the workshop at Lillooah have been locked out since the 7th instant? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state the facts and issues involve.^ in 
the dispute? 

(c) Will Government bc' pleased tn state what stiips they have taken to 
give proper (5(msideration to the demands of the workers involved? 

The Honourable Sir Q-eorge Rainy: The facts of the case as far as is 
known to Government at present may be briefly stated as follows . 

About li months ago, the Agent of the East Indian Railway n‘cejvcd two 
appeals from the Tiillooah workshops, asking for increasc'd pu> . One of the 
appeals appeared to come from the unskilled workers and the other from 
the skilled workers, and in the latter reference was made to the rates of 
pay at Lahore and Lucknow so that an enquiry had to be made from 
those places as to the rates of pay in force there. After examination the 
Agent came to the conclusion that there was neither a case for a general 
increase of pay nor a case for assimilating or making comparisons with 
the rates in force in Lahore and Lucknow where conditions are different. 
He referre^d his conclusions on these points to the Railway Board who 
agreed with his views 

The Agent is, however, further examining the question whether the 
rates of pay of any particular class or classes of workmen in the Ijillooah 
workshops compare unfavourably with the rates of wages paid for similar 
workmen in other workshops in the vicinity of Calcutta. The full facts 
have been communicated to the Press in the Agent's communique of the 
•^thi instant. 

Before the above decision was communicated to the riuai, the men who 
had come in to work ns usual on Monday morning downed tools after the 
mid-day break on that date and refused to work. Tuesday was a holiday. 
'On the works re-opening on Wednesday morning the men eame in to work 
aerain but stood by and did nothing, and in the afternoon of that date they 
were infonned that they would get no pay for the hours they were stand- 
ing^ idle and that as they did not appear to be inclined to work the shops 
would be closed till further notice. In consequence the shops have been 
closed from the afternoon of that date. 

In a tel 'gram, which the Rail wav Board received from Mr. Mitra, the 
leader of the Union, the dismissal of 4 men was mentioned as the reason 
foi the men stopping work. On enquiry from the Agent it is understood 
^that after an enquiry 2 men were discharged on the 16th Febniary for 
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fighting with each other inside the workshop (tbout some private matter^ 
and that 4 men were suspended for 2 days for idling on the 2nd instant. 
As regards the latter, there was nevei* any question* of discharge or dismis- 
sal of these 4 men and it would have been open to them to resume work 
ill the ordinary course after the peraod of suspension was over. The solo 
reason for closing the shops is the men's refusal to work, and the only 
explanation of their refusal which has yet been given on behalf of the men 
is contained in Mr. Mitra’s telegram to which 1 have referred. It does 
not appear that since the shops were closed, the men have >ot approached 
the Agent or asked that they should be re-opened. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether Government are prepared to ap-^ 
point either a conciliator or an arbitrator to investigate the issues in this 
dispute ? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: 1 don’t th.mk m a ca.se of a. dispute 
arising in this way over a mere refusal to w'ork, unexplained on behalf of 
the men, that the question ot appointing an arbitrator or a conciliator 
realjv arises The first step to be taken is that the men should approach 
the '^gent. and until that has been done it is inipossible to consider :in\ 
action of the kind suggested. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is it not a fact that the men had complained that 
the wages paid at Lillooah were lower than in some other wcakshops? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: 1 thought that 1 had nmde it clear 
in iny answer, that in their [>etition they asked that their pa\ might be 
oss,imilated to the rates prevailing in Lucknow and Lahore 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Wlnm the issue consists of the denumd for higher 
wages, ma\ 1 ask v}i> Government should not appoint either a conciliator 
or an arbitrator to invi'stigati* whether the wages paid at liilloouh are lower 
or not? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I must pomt out to the Honoinable 
Member that, so far as any statement has been made on behalt of the 
men, it has not been stated that their refusal to work has any eonnehtion 
with their demand for higher pay. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How is that four men who were previously dismissed 
' n private grounds and two other men who liad been suspended foment 
trouble among 14,000 men, causing them to strike? Is it not on the 
ground of higher pay? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy; I am afraid 1 must ask tor no^ace 
of that question. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the Honourable Member has 
himself admitted iq his answer that four men were dismissed for private 
reasons and two were suspended for fomenting trouble, how could they 
cause a strike among 14,000 men. if not for higher pay? Is that clear? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am sure the Honourable Member 
will acquit me of any intentional discourtesy, but I should wish to exa- 
mine maturely the important considerations he has brought to mv notice 
before I reply. (Laughter.) 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will it not be for the benefit of the Honourable Mem 
ber to take into confidence some other Members also? (Laughter). 
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(1) Creation of a North-East Frontier Provinck. 

(2) Reversion of Sylhbt to Bengal. 

3^6. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is the statement 
published in the issue of the Statesman of December 21st, 1927, page 
7, under the heading “New Frontier Province” correct 

(6) If so, will Government please state if it is a fact that they are con- 
sidering the creation of a North Eastern Frontier Province, and that they 
are negotiating on the matter with the Assam Government? 

(c) If the answer to (6) is in the affirmative, will Government please 
state what action they propose to take in the matter, and whether they 
are in a position to place on the table the views of the Assam Government 
regarding such creation? 

(d) Will Government please state if it w’as proposed that Sylhet should 
revert to Bengal? 

Sir Denys Bray: I beg to invite the Honourable Member’s attention to 
the reply given on the 7th instant to unstarred question No. 191. 

Development of Civil Aviation in India. 

337. Khan Banadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (u) Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to the statement published in the Statesman 
of December 2lst, 1927, page 8, under the heading “Air Centre of East”? 

(b) If so, will liovernmenb please state whether they can state their 
policy apart from the statement made by Colonel Shelmerdine, Director of 
Civil Aviation, India, at the annual conference of Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon in Calcutta, with regard to the Jndianization 
of the Air Service in Indi^? 

(c) Have Government established any institution for the proper training 
of Indian youths, and will they please state what would be the minimum 
qualifications of the candidates for such recruitment? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: (a) The answer is in the • 

^affirmative 

(h) 1 would draw the attention of the Honourable Member to my speech 
in this House oh the 1st March 1027 m connection with the demand for a 
supplementary grant of Rs 9,96,000 for Aviation during 1926-27. In that 
speech I explained the general policy of the Government of India in re- 
gard to the development of civil aviation in India. 

(c) No; but a scheme has been fonnulatcd for the grant of scholarships 
bo young Indians for training in aviation in England with a view to pos- 
sible future employment under the Civil Aviation Directorate in India. 
The minimum quaUheation for such schohutships is the R.Sc, Degree, pre- 
ferably in engineering, or its equivalent, and candidates should not be 
more than 25 years of age. 

Civil Aerodromes. 

338. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if the new aerodrome is ready at Gya for the purpose of deal- 
ing with such traffic as reported by Colonel Shelmerdine? 

(b) Doe^i any otlier aerodrome exist at any other place besides Gya for 
the same purpose? If so, what are the names where aerodromes exist? 

( 1234 ) 
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^6 Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No, but a Bite for a 
civil aerodrome at Ga.va has recently been acquired, and the work of pre- 
paration will be put in hand at once. 

(6) Yea, Government civil aerodromes and landing grounds exist at 
Karachi, Allahabad (Bamraoli), Fatehpur, Calculta (I)um Bum), Akvab 
and Victoria Point 

Statement in the Statpjs.uan of Di-cember •21sr, 1927, i nder the 
Heading ‘ “ Bengal Rail Project”. 

B39. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is the statement 
published in the issue of the Slatesman of December 21st, 1927. page 11, 
under the heading “Bengal Bail Project” correct? 

(6) If so, will Government please state the total estimated cost for the 
purj^ose of the Bengal rail project ? 

,(c) Is it a fact that the project is the bif?gest scheme the Eastern 
Beiagal Railway programme and is it contemplated to be completed by the 
next 5 years? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: {(/) Yes, except that the project has not yet been 
put before the Standing Finance Committee. C('riain details be*ing still 
under consideration. 

{h) The (‘stimated cost of the Daeea-Arielia Railway, if built on the 
broad gauge, is PiS 189 lakhs 

(c) Yes. 

Establishment of a Provident Fund for Temporary and Extra Tem- 
porary Staff in the Ordnance and Clothing Factories. 

340. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government reply “The que^liin of i^stablishing a Providci t Fund to in- 
clude a contribution by Government is under consideration” to starred 
question 1138 on tlie 19lh Sep l ember, 1927, will Government please state 
if they have come to anv decision in the matter? 

(6) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

Mr. O. M. Young: The Honourable Member is nderred to the 
given on the 1st February to Mr. N. M. Joshi’s starred question No 30 

RECRurrMENT OP A Cheaper Ci^erical Staff in the Postal 
Department. 

341. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have arrived at anv decision regarding the subject of 
recruitment of a cheaper clerical staff in the Postal Department (vide 
Government reply to starred question UOl on the 19th September, 1927)? 

(b) If so, will they please state if orders on the subject have been 
issued ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The attention of the Hon- 
ourable Member is invited to mv reply to Mr. N. M. Joshi’s unstarred 
question No. 296 on the 7th of March 1928. 
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Vacant Military Buildings at Satara. 

342. Klian Bahadur Sarfaras Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to 
Government reply “A proposal for utilizing the buildings is under consi- 
deration” to part (c) of the unstarred question 130 on the 19th September, 
1927, regarding vacant militar}. buildings at Batara, will (Jovernment please 
state if any decision has been arrived at on the subject? 

(5) If so, will Government nlease lay the result on the table? 

Mr. G. M. Young: ((/) The answer is in the negative. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Resolution No. 90, passed at the 7th Session of the All- India Postal 
AND Railway Mail Service Conference held at Nagpur. 

343. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: [a) Wdl Government 
please state if they have come to any decision regarding the resolution 
No. 90, passed at the 7th session of the All-India Postal and Railway 
Mail Service Conference held at Nagpur as referred to in Government reply 
to unstarred question 134 in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on 
the 191 h September, 1927? 

(6) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Gir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b). The matter is 
still under consideration. 

Health op Mr. Satish Chandra Chakrabarty, a State Prisoner. 

344. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have made inquiries on the points »’aised by Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra IMitra as referred to in Government reply to starred 
question 1034 on the 14th September, 19271 

(b) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House V 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(6) A copy of H letter dated the 19th November 1927 sent to Mr. Mitra 
fis laid on the table. With reference to the last sentence of the letter I 
should add that Mr. Ciiakrabarti has since been, brought back to Bengal 
and placed in village domicile. 


Copy of lkiteb No. I).-3667, dated the 19i’h^Novembieb, 1927, from the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, to S. C. Mitra, Esq., M.L.A., No. 122, 
Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta. 

Subject : — Health of State Satish Chandra Chaktabartti. 

I am dire<ted to invite a reference to the reply given by the Hon. the Home 
Member in the Legislative Assembly on the 14th September 1927 to your question 
No. lOM on the subject noted above, and to furnish the following information with 
reference to the points raised in your question : 

(a) Symptoms shown by Mr. Chakrabartti while in confinement have given rise to 
the suspicion th^'t he is , suffering from filariasis. But the blood test for filaria, the 
organism that produces the disease, haa given negative results. It is not possible to say 
when this condition first began to appear, since it is one that develops slowly. It was first 
brought to Government's notice while Mr. Chakravartti was in the Mand^ay Jail, and 
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was then believed to bo of some years’ standing, though it gave rise to no active 
iymptoms while he was there, and the presence of tilaria has never been definitely 
established. 

(ft) The Snpcrintendenl reported that no treatment other than that already given, 
was like'y to be beneficial, and tha^ there was no specific cure for filanasis. 
Mr. Chakravartfi was allowed Ayurvedic treatment, under vliicli there was some 
slight improvement, but the symptoms remain. Government have no information af 
regards any assurances that Kaviraj Shyamadas Bachaspati may have given him. 

(c) There is no such proposal before Government. 


Case of Mr. Bepin Behari Gangult, a State Prisoner. 

345. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) With reference to Gov- 
ernment reply “A petition has been received and is at present under con- 
sideration” to starred question 1035 on the 14th September, 1927, will 
Government please state if they have come to any decision on the sub- 
ject? 

(h) If 60 , will they please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Mr, J. Grerar: The State prisoner has been allowed to 
visit places where his land is situated, in order to enable him to produce 
evidence before the settlement authorities engaged in preparing the record 
of rights. 

Number and Names of Ancient Buildings of Historical Interest 
EXISTING IN the NeW CAPITAL ArEA. 

346. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government be 
pleased to state the number and names of the ancient buildings of historical 
interest existing in the New Capital area? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpal: A list of ancient buildings and monuments of his- 
torical interest in the New Capital area, which are looked after by the 
Archa 3 ological Department, has been placed in the Library of the House. 

Assam-Bbnoal Railway Station at Sylhet Ghat. 

347. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Govemmert 
please state if they have received the Proceedings of the Assam Council for 
the 20th July 1927, as referred to in Government reply to starred question 
1036 in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 14th September. 
1927? 

(5) If so, are Government in a position to furnish the replies to parts (a) 
and (6) of Mr. Sris Chandra Dutta’s question? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(5) I am having a copy of the letter containing the information sent 
io the Honourable Member. 

Time Test of Dead Letter Offices. 

848. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan; (n) Wdl Oovemmenli 
please inquire if the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs has arrived 
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Ht ati3’ final decision on the subject of the time test of Dead Letter offices, 
which was under revision [vide Government reply to unstnrred question 
122 in the meeting of the Legislative Assembly on the 14th September, 
1927)? 

(L) If so, will they please communicate the result to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupondra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b). The matter is 

still under consideration of the Director General. 

Number of Rajputs serving as Combatants in the Indian Army. 

349. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government kindly give a state- 
ment, showing the number of Rajputs employed in the combatant force cf 
the Indian Army, year by year, during the Inst 25 years, or for such other 
|)eriod for which the figures may be available? 

(b) Are such figures available separately for the different Provincesj? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) and (b). I will furnish the Honourable Member 
separately with a statement showing the number of Rajputs, by provinces 
so far as this is possible, who were serving ns combatants in. the Indian 
Army on fhe 1st 7anuarv of each of the years from 1918 to 1927. I trust 
that this information will suffice for the Honourable Member s purpose. 

Advertising of Alterations on the Timings of Trains on the East 
Iv'Uan Hailwvy in'thr Sakti ok Ri rdwan. 

350. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a) Is it a fact that alterations in tha 

timinrs of trains on the East Indian Railway are advertised in some 

mofussil vernacular newspapers? 

(b) Is it a fact that such alterations of timings on the East Indian 
Railway are not advertised in the Sakti newspaper published weekly in 
Burdwan, East Indian Railway? If so, will the Government please state 
the reasons for the same? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: {a) and (b). I w'ould refer the Honourable Member 

to the reply given to questions Nos, 635 and 636 to Mr. Mukhtar Singh 

on the 1st March, 1927. 

Amendment of the Immigration Law in Panama. 

351. Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Have the Panama 

authorities amended the Immigration Law for Indian residents known os 
“benevolent leniency” as promised by the said authorities in accordance 
with His Majesty a Government’s representation [vide Oovemment reply 
tr. my starred question No. 467 (b) on the 26th August 1927] ? 

Sir Benys Bray: Net yet, so far as the Government of India are awnre. 

J ! is understood that the matter will be taken up when the Panama National 
Assembly meets this year. 

SrATEMLNT IN THE STATKS ^ fA'ff OF DFcrMBFR 21rt, 1027, UNDER THE 

Heading “Indian Flood Relief’*. 

8.52. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Shan; (a) Has the atthntidn of 
Oovemment been drawn to the s’^atement published fn the Sfntffnmm 
of December 21st, 1927, page 7, under the heading ’‘Indian I^lood Relief”? 
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(b) If so, will Government please state if the statement made therein 
£1,435 being the total amount which has been collected " is correct? 

(c) If correct will Government please state if they will '^btam the in- 
formation from the Governor of Bombav if he has received the amount 
remitted to him? 

(d) Has the Governor of Bombav distributed the amount so collected 
in the different circles in India where flood havoc devastated the area? 

Mr. a S. Bajpai: {a) Yes. 

(6), (c) and (d) The information is being collected and will be supplied 
to the Honourable Member later. 

CmcuieAR No. 29 issued by the Director General of Posts and 

TELEQRArHS. 

353. Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to the paragraph “ Foolish Postal Circular ” in the 
editorial column of the Amrita Bazar Patrilca of the I7th February, 1928? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to state : 

(i) the circumstances that led to the issue of such an order for the 

Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

(ii) What '‘ffectivL provision has been made to guard against the 

disabilities for the voung men seeking appointment in that 
Department as pointed out in the resolution of the All-India 
Postal and It. M S. Conference referred to in the editorial? 

(c) Are the Government aware of the fact that there is no such restric- 
tion Tolnting to the recruitment of clerks in the mercantile establishments 
in Calcutta or Bombay? 

(r/) Are there restrictions to the recruitment for Local Government 
6 ervi 2 (iS similar to tiiuse imposed by Director-General’s Circular No 29? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) (i) and (d). The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given 
io part (c) of his question which was answered in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 14th March, 1927. 

(h) (ii). Government do not consider that there are anv disabilities 
involved as alleged in the resolution referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(c) Government have no information. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Lockout at Lillooah on the East Indian Railway. 

Mr. President: I have received nof»ee of a motion for the adjournment 
of the business of the Assemblv to discuss the subject matter rf the ques- 
tions just answered by the Honourrble Sir George Rainv. The notice 
is from Mr. Joshi. I do not know whether the Honournhie Member wishes 
to press his motion, in view of the answers that he has received to bit 
'«Iiort notice questions. 

n 2 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : In view of the un- 
satisfactory nature of the replies, I do not think I should give up my right, 
of making the motion adjournment, but if it is to the convenience 
of the House that I should take it on Monday 

Mr. President: It is not a question of the convenience of the House. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: Then in that case I shall move this motion for 
adjournment on Monday. I want to know whether there is anything against 
giving another notice on Monday and moving the same motion. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member does not then consider this 
motion to be of urgent public importance? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: All right, Sir, then I move my motion. 

Sir, the subject matter for which I wish this House to be adjourned 
is now before this House in the form of the questions and answers. There 
is a lockout of about 14 000 men in Lillooah. The main issue involved 
is the demand of the men for an increase in wages. It is quite true, that 
a small side issue has somehow crept in on account of the suspensir'n of 
four men, but the main issue is the demand for higher wages, and tha 
men have been locked out. In my judgment this is a subject of great 
public importance, because the Hast Indian Railway is public property, 
and any great event like this is bound to affect the public interests. 
8eccndiy, it is of recent occurrence, therefore I do not think there is any- 
thing in the Standing Orders which wi‘I come in the way of my moving 
this adjournment. It is a definite matter, a matter of public importance, 
and a matter of recent occurrence. I therefore hope that leave will be 
given to me to make my motion tc-day. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : I think, Sir, it w’ould be unfortunate if the doctrine advanced by 
the Honourable Member were stretched to this extent, that it was held 
that the occurrence of any strike on a railway was a matter of such urgent 
public importance as to deserve to be considered by means of a motion 
for the adjournment of this House. I frankly admit that, when a largo 
industrial establishment like a State Railway workshop has to be close! 
down, it is a matter of public importance. But I do submit that tha 
degree of urgency, as well as, to some extent, the importance of the ques- 
tion, must depend upon the circumstances of each particular case. Now 
in this case the Honourable Member has submitted that the real cause o£ 
the refusal to w’ork is the claim to increased pay. But, Sir, I would 
point out that no information has reached Government to that effect from 
the men themselveg. I have stated the facts as fully ns I could in my 
answers, and it docs seem to me, Sir, that in this particular case it cannot 
be said that the matter is of such urgency as to justify a motion for 
adjournment. Clearly it is a ease in which the natural course woull 
be for the men to approach the Agent and to clear up the issues which 
are involved in the matter. I submit this is a case in which it would ho 
witiiin the discretion of the Chair to rule that the m^'llon was not of such 
public importance or of such urgency as to justify the motion for 
adjournment. 

Mr. President: If I were to ndinit this motion it would mean that- 
every lockout or strike can be a subject matter for a motion for adjourt*.- 
ment. I am afraid I am not prepared to lay down such a general rule. 
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Unless there are any special circumstances connected with a lockout or 
•strike justifying the Honcurable Member to break through the normal 
business of the House, I am not prepared to allow him to do so. I there- 
fore rule the motion out of order. 


MOTION FOE ADJOUENMENT. 

Announcement made by Hrs Excellency the CoMMANDER-iN-CniEF on tub 
8tii March, 1928, in connection with the Eeport of the Sandhurst 
Committee. 

Mr. President: I have also received notice of a motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the business of the Assembly from Mr. Jinnah. The motion 
reads thus: 

“I beg to give you notice that I shall move to-day for an adjournment of the 
business of the Asscmlily for the purpose of discuss'ng a definite matter of urgent 
puhl’c importance, namely, the announcement made bv His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief on the 8th March, 1928, in connection with the Report of the Sandhurst Com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I beg 
your leave to allow me to make this motion for the adjournment of the 
Inisincss of the Assembly, on the ground that the matl^er that I want to 
discuss is a definite matter of urgent public importance. That it is definiba 
I do not think it can be doubted. That it is a matter of public importanco 
of the highest order cannot be disputed; and further it is an urgent matter 
and I want to restrict myself to this me specific matter of recent occurrence 
and it is this ’ that the announcement made by His E.xcellency the Com- 
mnnder-in-Chie{ is in total defiance of the decision of the Assembly wliich 
was arrived at in its last session at Simla, which endorsed without a 
division the unanimous rccommondati' ns of the Sandhurst Committee. 
Sir, I therefore ask you to give me leave to move this motion. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Leader of the House) : Sir, that 
this is a matter of definite public importance I should be the last to deny. 
The Government welcome a full discussion of the matter and have from 
the first undertaken that full opportunity would he given to this House to 
discuss the Government’s views on the Eeport of the Skeen Committee. 
But for that very reason the Government wouVl deprecate this discussion 
in the comparatively short time that is availtihle for a motion for thu 
adjournment of the House I would ask you. Sir, to rule that this pro- 
posal is out of order on the ground that it anticipates a matter winch has 
been previously appointed for consideration and a matter with reference 
io which a notice of motion has been previously given. The wlinle subjeeb 
can he discussed on the Army Denartment Grant The discu‘?sion of that 
UVnnt has been specially advanced for Tuesdnv or Wednesdnv ef next week, 
indeed, at the renuest of the Honourable Member who desires to move 
this motion for ndiournment, and a notice has been given of a special 
motion with a view to raising this question. If by any chance .... 

Mr. President; is there a special motion down on the paper? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yes. 

Mr, M, A. Jinnah: By whom? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have Mr. Chaman Lall’s motion— 
“ for obvious reasons (Laughter.) But there is also a motion on the 
question of Indianising the Army. ..... 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Mr. 
Chaman Lall was not present when this announcement was made. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; In any case if by any chance the 
motion for that discussion were not reached before the guillotine falls 
next Thursday, the Government would be very willing to consider the 
grant of a special day later in the Session with a view to discussion of 
the whole question of the Government’s decision on the Skeen Committee 
Report, for the reason that they do desire a full discussion of the matter. 

Mr. M. A. Jianah: Would you allow me to say a few words, Sir? 
The Honourable the Leader of the House has missed the point entirely. 
He says the Government are prepared to give a day to discuss the whole 
question. That is not the purpose of my motion. The purpose of my 
motion, as I made it clear, and surely the Honourable the Leader of the 
House ought to know, is this 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has no right of reply. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I want to make it clear in my arguments that he 
ought to know that I am restricting my motion to one specific matter of 
recent occurrence which is the only justification for a motion of this 
character; and that specific event of recent occurrence is that the announce- 
ment made by the Commander-in-Chief overrules the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the Assembly. That is my grievance. 1 am not going to 
discuss Indianisation ; I do not want to discuss the policy, military or 
otherwise; and it is this specific purpose I have in view. Then, Sir, he 
said 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is really replying. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: I am arguing that his arguments are wrong. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not entitled to make a 
reply. 

♦Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I am sorry that the Honourable the 
Leader of the House opposes this motion. The ground that he advances 
Iw that he wishes the matter to be fully discussed and that the time 
allowed for an adjournment motion will nob give the House that time to 
discuss the subject. He has said that, if the guillotine falls before tho 
motion of Mr. Chaman Lall is reached, the Government will set apart* 
one day for the discussion of this question. But, Sir, the rule referred 
to by Mr. Jinnah points cut what kinds of matters should be taken up for 
an adjournment of the House. The word “ urgent ” is important them 
and the urgency of this matter lies in the fact that the Government after 
having for a long time refused to listen to complaints on this subject, 
after all appointed a Committee which took fourteen months to report 
and on the report of that Committee the Government took a long timo 
and have announced a decision which has come as a shock to the Members 
of this /House and to the country. Sir, the fact that that shock was^ 
received by us at the last meeting of this Assembly leads us to ask for 

•Speech not corrected by the Hononrablo Member. 
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the earliest opportunity to give expression, to the feelings created in the 
BiindE of our people. The question whether a military col ege shall 
•hnii not be established in India is a question of life and death to the 
people of this country. The whole question of future responsible govern- 
ment in this country hangs upon that question 

Mr. President: No one has questioned the urgency of the motion. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: That is the urgency of it; the urgency 
of it lies in the fact that, if our fee.ings have really received the shock 
that 1 say they have received, we should take the earliest opportunity w) 
give expression to these feelings. A day matters; four days matter much 
more. To suggest that we should not take it up now, but wait till the 
Army Department Grant comes up, is, I submit, entirely to ignore the 
importance of this question. We want an opportunity to give urgent ex- 
pression to our opinion so that the Government in this country, the people 
in this country and the G vernment in England should know in whafc 
light we received this announcement of Government. We feel that there 
has not been an announcement of greater importance for a long time past 
than this announcement. We want therefore to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to give expression to the feelings which are entertained by oiir 
peo^^lo on this subject. I hope, Sir, that you will rule that this is 
matter, of course of definite puhhc importance, but also of definite urgent 
public importance which the House should have the earliest opportunity 
tc» discuss. 

Mr. President: Order, order. Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Psndit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces - Non-Muhammadan 
Urban)- Sir, the question which you have to consider before \ou c.xerciso 
your powers of allowing or disallowing the motion is a very sliort one It 
is admitted on all hands in the House that it is a verv urgent matter; it 
is also admitted that it is of great puhlie importance. Now, uhat voii hnvo 
to see, Sir, is whether the grounds advanced by the Honourable the Leader 
of the House for voiir disallowing the motion are legitimate and valid. I 
say that they have ahsolutelv no support in the rules The first ground 
is that there are certain motions on the Army Grant on \^h■ch the question 
can bo raised. What is the question to be raised? Mr. Jinnah has clearly 
pointed out the specific question which he wants to raise and that question 
is— if he will permit me to make it even simpler than he did — that we 
wish to censure the Government in this matter Now, Sir, is it any answer 
and will you not be setting a very unsatisfactory precedent if vou were to 
entertain any such proposal as has been made bv the Honourable the Leader 
of the House who savs ‘ Oh, well, please do not censure us to-day; we will 
give you time on another day to discuss the matter?” These are the only 
two grounds. The first, I submit, has not been made out. This motion 
does not anticipate any other motion on the agenda; and as regards ^he 
second ground, I submit it should not be considered at all; because if you 
take it into consideration, it would be urged and could be urged in every 
case where a motion for adjournment is sought to be moved. It is not the 
discussion of the policy that we are aiming at. We are only concerned 
with the fact whether the Government deserves a vote of ccn-^ire at the 
hands of this House or not for som^'tbing that they have already done, nr'd 
I submit, Sir that on these grounds there is absolutely no reason why tIlia^ 
motion should not be allowed. 
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Golonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): Sir, Mr. Jinnah in pressing 
for his motion argued that the Keport of the Indian Sandhurst Cominittco 
and the wishes of this House had been definitely flouted in the announce- 
ment made by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and pressed the 
urgency of the adjournment on that particular issue. With all due respect 
to him, I would suggest that the statement made by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief is not tantamount to definitely flouting the views 
<of this House ; it is only a difference in method to be adapted regarding tho 
Indianization of the Army, and that to confine the debate to the tvo hours 
allowed for an adjournment motion will preclude many ind viduals who 
would like to discuss the matter from taking part in the debate. 

Mr. President: I understand that the object of the motion is to censure 
the Government of India for turning down the unanimous recommendations 
of the Committee of their own creation. I have no doubt whatever — in fact, 
it has been admitted on all hands, — that the matter proposed to be raised 
is definite^ urgent and of public importance. I am also convinced, and^ in 
fact it has been recognised, that an early opportunity should be afforded for 
raising this matter. The question is, when should that opportunity come? 
I am of opinion that the matter proposed to be discussed is of suci^ »7itnl 
importance to the people of this country that an immediate oppoi^..n’.ty 
should b6 afforded to the representatives of the people in this House to 
discuss it. The only objection taken by Government is that the mot on is 
barred by anticipation. I have seen the various notices of motions on 
Demands for Grants, and I find none on which this definite question which 
is proposed to be rsSised by Mr. Jinnah can be raised. It might be argued, 
though it has not been argued, that Mr. Jinnah might put down a motion 
even now on the army estimates, but the answer to that argument is lhat, 
no one could say with any degree of certainty that the motion w'ould bo 
reached. It may or may not be that if a notice of motion is given by 
Mr. Jinnah it will be reached either on Thursday or on Friday or will be 
reached at all. There is no reason why the H >nourable ]\Tenibcr oubl 
take any risk. In this view I am not prepared to hold that the motion is 
barred by anticipation. In anv case, T considt'r the matter is of such 
grave importance to the people of this country that I must allow the earliest 
possible opportunity to raise it, and I therefore rule that the motion is in 
order. 

I now ask whether the Member from Bombay has the leave of the 
Assembly to move the adjournment? 

. ^s no one objects, T intimate that leave is granted and the motion will 
he taken up for discussion at 4 p.m. 


THE INDIAN TEERITOMAL FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report op the Select Committee. 

' Mr. O. M. Young (Army SccretnrvV. Sir, I beg to present the Report of 
the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend Iho Indian Territorial 
Force Act, 1^^20, for certain purposes. 



THE AUXILIARY FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

Mr. G. M. Young (Army Secretary): Sir, I be^ to present the Report of* 
"the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the Auxiliary Force 
Act, 1020, for certain purposes. 


THE INDIAN SUCCESSION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee, 

Mauivi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilknnd and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Rural)* Sir, I to present the Report of the Sf'leet Committee on 
4he Bill further to amend the Indian Succession Act, 1925. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS. 

Second Stage. 

' Expenditure charged to Revenue. 

Demand No. 1G — Customs. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg to 
move : 

“I’hat a sum not exceeding Rs 72,74,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the ch«irges ’which wi'l come in course of payment during tlie year 
•iiding the Slbt March, 1929, in respect of ‘Customs’.” 

Abolition of the Export Duty on Raw Hides. 

Mr. Mohamad Raflque (Calcutta and Suburbs : Muhammadan Urban) ; 
Sir, I beg to move : 

‘‘That the Demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Rs 9,00,000.” 

Sir, this cut is proposed to draw the attention of the Government t6 
I,hc fact that it has not abolished the export duty on hides. This matter 
for the abolition of the duty on hides was brought up last year, bub un- 
fortunately, as the House was not in a good mood after the fate of tho 
Ratio Bill, and as some Members suspected that the abolition of the duty 
would lead to the shuighter in larger number of cows in the country, they 
voted against it. The third reason was that it was made a party question 
by the Swaraj Pnrty and the party decided to vote against the aboli^-’ion 
of the duty and the House carried it. I will pist narrate the short history 
of tho duty, d’his diitv w’ns imposed bv the Government of India in 1919, 
and at that time the then Commerce Member, the Honourable Sir George 
Bnrncs, in iiitrodi^ing the Tariff Amendment Bill said as follows : 

“Tt is to impose nu export duty of 15 per cent, on li'cles and .ekins with a rebate 
of 10 per cent on hides and skins exported to other parts of the Empire and tlieio 
tanned Its obiect is to convert into fully tanned leather or articles of leather so far 
as possible in India or fading this in other part** of the Empire instead of being 
•exported in a raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 

Sir, from the above it will be apparent that the Government in im- 
|)Osing the duty had two objects in \iew, namely, (1) to encourage the 

( l-ur, ) 
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[Mr. Mohamad Rafique.] 

tanning industry so as to convert bides into fully tanned leather or articles 
of leather, and (2) to confine the export of raw hides from India to the 
British Empire only. 

And in further moving the introduction of the Tariff (Amendment) 
Bill, Sir George Barnes said as follows : 

‘‘Though Indian tanners have enormously increased during the past three years, 
they can only deal with a comparatively small proportion of the raw hides and skins 
which India produces and it is to the advantage of India and the security of the 
Empire generally that this large surplus should, so far as possible, be tanned within 
tlie Empire.** 

There we find that, while suggesting a form of relief to Indian tanners he 
that these tanners can consume only a small quantity of the whole 
product, and that was why he wanted that the duty should be at the 
rate of 15 per cent, to foreigners and 5 per cent, to the people in the 
British Empire. So, there are two things, firstly, to help the tanning 
industry and secondly to help British tanners, and in the end he said: 

“I need hardly tell you that the effect of the Bill on the producer of raw hides 
and skins has been most carefully examined by our expert adviser. We have no des’re 
to benefit Indian tanners at the expense of the Indian cattle owner or dealer in hides 
and skins.” 

He, therefore, said that this duty had been imposed after consulting the 
greatest authority that the Government of India could think of and that 
this duty would not be any hardship to the Indian cattle owner or producer 
of hides and skins. I will just show you, Sir, that all these that Govern* 
ment wanted to give relief to, has not been fulfilled. 1 will just narrate 
shortly its hisioi^ for the benefit of the House and especially those Mem- 
bers of the House who are not well informed about this industry. As I 
have been in this business for a long time 1 think it my duty to tell them 
how it affects the people at large. Sir, the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee in 1924-25 submitted a report on the duty on hides and skins. 

I think I will read the whole paragraph. They said : 

“The last of the existing e.xport duties is that on hides and skins. This was first 
designed mainly as a measure of protection to the Indian tanning industry and to 
divert the tanning of Indian hides from Germany to the British Empire . 

So they make it quite clear that the relief that the Government of India 
wanted to give was not due to a sincere wish on their part to help the 
tanning industry but to divert it from the hands of the German people to 
the British people, and in order to do that, they gave this 10 per cent, 
rebate to the British people so that they can gain by this protection and 
preference complete monopoly and compete with the German people. 
The report further said : 

“The experiment failed to achieve either object.” 

That is, it did not give any relief to the tanning industry in India and it 
did not give any help to the British tanners, 

“ . . . The Indian tanning industry did not succeed in establishing itself inr 

the manner which was expected when the duty was imposed ; the e.xport of hides from 
India has faHen to about ha^f the pre-war figure, and the greater part of the trade- 
hat again pasted to Germany. The Fisca', Oommitsion condemned the duty as wrong; 
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in principle, on the ground that, if protection was needed, it should be obtained through 
an import and not through an expoit duty, and considered that it bad failed in its 
objects. Recognising the defects of the duty, the Government of India in 1923 reduced 
the rate to 5 per cent, and abolished the 10 per cent, preference on hides and skins 
tanned in the British Empire. The retention of the du*y in its modified form was 
due to the need for revenue. The Committee, by a majority, agree with the Fiscal 
Commission in considering the duty on hides to be wrong in principle and dangerous 
in its effects.” o r r- & 

Sir, before this report in 1923, the then Finance Member of the Gov- 
ernment of India moved that the 15 per cent, duty should be reduced to 
5 per cent., and in moving that he said that the Government was going to 
abolish the whole of the 15 per cent. duty. He reduced it to 5 per cent, 
for revenue purposes only. He made it quite clear at that time that the 
Government was anxious and determined to do away with the duty alto- 
gether. 

Now, Sir, there is a misapprehension in the minds of many of my 
friends that this duty is really giving relief to the tanning industry. What 
is confusing them is the term “ tanning ’h They tliink that the Madras 
people do real tanning. It is not so. They say they are tanners, but they 
arc not What they do is that they put the raw hides m some solution 
of lime. They also export hides to other countries just as those engaged 
in th(^ raw hides trade do. What do the jicople who are engaged in tho 
raw hides trade do? They bring the raw hide from the country, juiss ifc 
through a solution of arsenic or salt and lime or brine, and alter giving it 
a. preservative effect export it to Europe, in competition with other foreign 
hides from different parts of tlie world. As regards the tanners, the real 
tanners, who tan the hides and convert the raw hides into the real articles 
of leather, they do nob get any relief from the duty imposed raw hides. 
I think Government are aware that for the last 6 or 7 years the number 
of tanners who tan hides in India and turn them into leather is decreasing 
day by day. In Calcutta, where I come from, there were two b'g tanneries 
owned hv Bird & Co., and Grahm Sl Co., but tliev have now stopped 
work. The object of the duty was that all these hides which are produced 
in India would be utilised by the tanning industry in India, dhat is 
not so. The real tanners buy hides from tho slaughter houses and they 
buy the best of the kind and that also in the w’et state. The hides 
merchants all over the country arc penalised by the imposition of this 
duty. They have got 5 or 0 kinds of hides that come into the market. 
They are called Arsenicated, Killed. Salted, Common and Crumpled, etc. 
Out of these only the best Common hides are taken by the Mad .’as people. 
The tanners wlio want to tan hides for leather purposes purchase' them 
directly from the slninjhter house and pav exorbitant prices which no country 
in the world can pav for Indian hides. The foreign buyers are not nnx uus to 
buy our high quality hides. They produce high quality hides in th:ir 
own countries and they do not 'require them from us. That is the reason 
why the German people take the inferior quality hides, hcrauise they have 
got their secret process of tanning. They have this secret industry just 
as they have the dyeing industry. They buy this low inferior quality 
of hides from India, give it an artificial grain and then export it as 
articles of manufactured leather to different countries of the worid. I 
will show you. Sir, by the fissures that 1 have erot with rne that if the 
Government was anxious to give nnv relief to the tanning industry, Gov- 
ernment could have come forward with a measure of nrotection in the form 
of a heavy import duty as in the case of Japan which has an import duty 
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of 40 per cent, or as in the case of America or Germany where the duty 
was 20 to 25 per cent, when the tanning business was in its infancy. 
After the abolition of this 10 per cent, preference duty the import into 
India of leather in 1923 was Rs. 51 lakhs, in 1924 Rs. 52 lakhs; in 1925 
Rs. 56 lakhs; and the export of tanned hides — of course I do not like to 
use that term: 1 would call it dressed hides or half tanned; they are not 
tanned hides in the real sense of the word ; the export was in 1921 
Rs. 345 lakhs; in 1922, Rs. 469 lakhs; in 1923. Rs. 573 lakhs. In 1923 
when they say the effect of the reduction of the 10 per cent, was disastrous' 
it increased to 573 lakhs; in 1924, it increased to Rs. 690 lakhs* in 1925 
to Rs. 708 lakhs and in 1926 to Rs. 716 lakhs. So, Sir, that is the effect 
of the duty on the trade. The import of boots—that is not given in the 
import of leather; it is separated from leather — increased from Rs. 10 
lakhs in 1922 to Rs. 27 lakhs in 1926. All these imports have increased. 
What relief can there then be to the leather industry? What relief can 
the tanning industry expect when these leather imports are inc^eas nj? 
We do not give any protection to the tanning industry. As regards 
import of belting, leather belting has not increased; it is in competition 
with wire and hair belting. So, the tanning industry has not been given 
any relief at all, and the Madras people also do not get any relief at all. 
They are under the impres^on that if this duty is abolished, prices will 
go up and the industry will be crippled, while prii.,es go up with world 
demand. . 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division * Muhammadan Rural) : Ask for a 
bounty as well. 

Mr. Mohamad Raflque: Now, Sir, I think I have made it clear from 
the ReporD of the Taxation Enquiry Committee that the decrease in export 
has been nearly to half the pre-war figure. Last year, after the motion 
was defeated, the Government, I remember suggested a proposal that a 
cess should be imposed on export of all hides from India. They had a 
proposal that a cess should be imposed with a view to protect the cattlfe 
and fight cattle disease, and for other purposes. Government have not 
come torward with that proposal, but even if a cess is imposed it will bo 
imposed on people who export raw and half tanned hides, and such cess 
will be utilised for improving flaying and fighting the diseases. That cess 
would not give any relief to the leather tanners and they wall not he 
benefited in the least. What I submit is that Government should abolish 
this hide duty as soon as possible this year and propose an import duty 
rising to 40 per cent, to give relief to tanners of leather in India. 

With these few words I mOve my motion. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indian Commerce) : Let me first of all 
congratulato the Honourable the Mover on his maiden speech. I am 
very sorry that I am not able to support his contention. Generally you 
do not find me on the side of Government, but in this matter I think 
Government have deviated into sense and it is. therefore, hay duty to 
support them in this matter. But 1 may also point out that Government 
have not gone sufficiently far. Thev have got the old rate of 5 per cent, 
only while I should have expected them to raise it to 15 per cent, taking 
into consideration the condition of our budget. It would have added a 
further income of about rupees seventy lakhs if they had raised the duty 
from 5 to 15 per cent. 
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Sir, the Honourable Member ha? specifically mentioned about Madras 
and the Madras people, and as representing the Indian commerce of the 
Madras Presidency it is my bounden duty to point out that it will seriously 
affect our tanning industry. In his desire to push his case too far he has 
gone to the extent of saying that our industry is no tanning industry 
at all. He could not find any other word to designate it and did not ex- 
plain what he meant by saying that it was no tanning industry. Then 
what it is I should like to know. He is aware that the Madras Presidency 
is an important part of India which has seriously undertaken this tanning 
industry, and in order to protect that important industry Government aro 
levying this duty and it is also to the general interests of the country that 
such revenue should be secured. My Honourable friend has quoted 
certain figures in support of his contention, but 1 should say that those 
figures rather go against him. In spite of the duty the export of hides 
and skins has gone up both m value and in volume. As such when the 
hides and skins can be pi* that duty and add to our revenue 1 do not see 
why we should give it up. Besides he is directly interested in hides and 
he does not care for skins, and he says you might levy the duty on skins 
but not on hides. 

Mr. Mohamad Raf^que: It is not a monopoly. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. The one is as good as the other so far as 
tanning is concerned. When the duty is levied as an ad va'orcm duty it 
docs not really affect the hides and skins business so much as it is sought 
to make out. 

Then I should like to draw the attention of the House to the fact 
that last December wc bad the fifth session of the Indian Industrial and 
Commercial Congress held at Madras where a resolution was passed to this 
effect ; 

“That this Congress is strongly opposed to the idea of alterinsj the duty into a 
Cess and confirms the Resolution passed in the Calcutta S5rssion of the Congress to the 
effect that the E.Kport Duty on raw sk’ns and hides be retained and increased to 
15 per cent," 

This was a Congress of all the leading Indian chambers and merchants* 
associations, and the resolution w^as unanimously adopted. The Associa- 
tion which my Honourable friend represents and which have sent a tele- 
gram to every Member of this House, nnmeljlf, the Calcutta Skins and 
Hides Traders Association, did not care to send thei’* representati^o 
even to defend their position. They did not think it of sufficient imfort- 
nnee to put it before the Federation of Indian Chambers. The Indian 
Chambers are generally very jealous of their own interests; they are not 
in favour of anv sectional interests being furthered. As such if they had 
thought that the Indian hides and skin business does suffer they would 
have duly taken the matter into consideration and ureed upon Govern- 
ment the necessity of protecting it. Dnder these circumstances and in 
view of the budget position at present, I think the House should negative 
the motion. If the budget is better next vear and a really good case is 
made out in favour of it, then we might consider. 


Sir, I oppose the motion 
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Mr. William Alexander (Madras: European): Sir, I would like to say a 
few words from the point ot view of Madras, against the proposals which havo 
been put forward m favour of the abolition ot the export duty on raw hides. 
The Madras tanning industry is a very ancient one and has grown up through 
years on account of the ease with which the people who are engaged 
in it get the materials for tanning, — I may say they arc largely of indigenous 
origin. Again, this industry is very largely an Indian industry. It is 
financed and controlled by Indians and I say, for that, if for no other reason, 
the people who are engaged in it have a right to expect the kind considera- 
tion and thought of this House and of the Government. Sir, it is a fact 
that at this moment the industry is labouring under a great sense of in- 
justice brought about by the tremendous difficulties with whicli it is faced 
in obtaining the principal articles required in the work, that is to say, raw 
hides and skins. Sir, the whole trend of thought and movement of late in res- 
pect to industry generally in this country has been to support any indus- 
try which can be profitably carried on here and keep the raw articles instead 
of having them taken across the seas and the tanning work done in Brittjin, 
America, Germany, France, Italy or any other part of the Continent. To 
some of us it appears that of late this point has been rather lost sight of in 
respect to this question of the export duty on raw hides and skins. It does 
not appear to have been fully considered, — or at least has not been deemed 
of such great importance as it actually is, — that the shipment of raw hides 
and skins in such great quantities has taken away a very large amount of 
work, — and consequently wages, from this country. Take what happened 
in Cawnnore the other dnv. I have here a letter, written in February, 
from a Madras tanner. He writes : 

“The tanned hidea market at the beginning of this month suddenly slumped very 
badly which frightened Madras tanners olt buying law iiides; this slump coincided 
with a fall m raw hide prices throughout the woiid. Hides prices in Cawiiporu and 
Calcutta thereupon tell rapidly, in Cawnpore from Ks, t8 to Ks 60 per 82 lbs, ior 
the cheap variety of hide usually bought by Madras tanners and ignored by exporters. 
At tins price exporters cleared the Cawnpore market of stocks of this variety lefore 
any buo a few Madrasees had been able to buy at all.” 

This h the sort of thing that is going on. He gives other instances but I 
need not take up the time of the House by giving them. They all tend to 
show that the trade is badly handicapped. The fact is that the present 
duty cf 5 per cent, is not of sufficient help. It is not high enough owing 
to* the fact that the tariff value has been taken at such a low figure that the 
5 per cent, nominal duty realjy only represents about 2^ per cent, on the 
basis of actual values durin^iHe past year. A few years ago the duty was 
reduced from 15 per cent, to 5 per cent. That was a very great mistake, 
and we in Madras believe that it was very largely brought about owing to a 
misunderstanding as to the actual position. My Honourable friend, Mr, 
Mohamad Bafique, has just referred to the change in the duty. The posi- 
tion was this. When the 15 per cent, duty came, the Brit'sh Government 
held enormous stocks of war surplus tanned hides. Those took a long time 
to be absorbed and during that period there were all kinds of reports of 
sales, and threatened sales, in the London market, which knocked the 
bottom out of the Madras market and brought the business almost to a 
stAndstill. This of course affected the raw hide trade also, and the yield 
from the iutv was comparatively small. The export shippers made great 
capital out of this and were able to induce the Govemmejat to reduce the 
^uty from 15 per cent, to 5 per cent. Let me ask who are the buyeta of 
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these raw hides They are the representatives of American, German, and 
other Continental firms, and to a smaller extent British finns. Why should 
Government hesitate for a moment in the matter of raising the duty? The 
money comes out of tlie pockets of foreigners who can well afford to pay. 
The difference heiwei'n 5 and 15 per cent, represents, as my Honourable 
friend Mr Pand\a pointed out, about 70 lakhs of rupees and this large sum 
of money the Government are neglecting to gather in through an entirely 
wrong conception of the actual position Wo do not say, stop this raw hide 
export trade entirely, but we do sav that the attitude of Government should 
be to tell the foreigner “ We are vt‘ry glad to trade with you but our own 
people must have our first care. Trading with you under the present con- 
ditions is greatly iniuring them and we propose to stop this by altering those 
conditions and in doing this we do not believe that you will find any hard- 
ship Beverse the position Take any of those countries that are taking 
away the raw hides from India for tanning If they had the raw hides and 
atXhe same time the facilities for tanning, would they sell to us on reason- 
able terms? The reply is* emphatically “ No ”, not one hide — preventive 
steps would be taken at once We say therefore fhau tbi^ Government 
•should not hesitate to take the necessary steps to safeguard an industry on 
which so many of her people are dependent for their liveliliood. Owing to 
the unfavourable conditions with which he is surroundod the Indian tanner 
is alwn\s short of finance He cannot compete with the foreigners who 
think nothing of taking 40 or 50 thousand hides off the market in one morn- 
ing The remedy is simple Let the foreign buyer pay a little more 
and the Indian tanner would not then have such a desperate struggle to get 
supplies in his own country I notice an extraordinary thine in connection 
with this subject, — in the cut which my Honourable friend Mr Jogiah has 
proposed 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Gamam mm Vizagnpntam' Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) * That is a mistake. I am not opposing you. 

Mr. William Alexander: He is a strong brand of Swarajist. What I 
should like to see is that instead of this matter being dealt with by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Pandva and myself it should be taken up bv one 
or two of our eloquent and gifted speakers who have such great facility in 
expressing their views, — like my Honourable friend Mr, Shanmukham 
Chetty who should take up this matter in the interests nf the peonlc of 
his country and district I have not much mj^e to say. I think the industry 
is undoubtedly labouring under great disah®lhs and it is nonsense to talk 
of the 5 per cent, duty being abolished. It only means 2\ per cent, really 
and we in Madras feel so stronglv on this matter that w'e are roing to leave 
no stone unturned and leave nothing undone to get the dutv back to 15 per 
cent, or higher, as we are quite convinced that the raw hide exporter can 
pay that and still make money. 

Sir Widt«r Willron (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated Non- 
Gfficial) : As I have on previous occasions snoken at some length on this 
matter, I do not propose to repeat uhose efforts to-dav and I will try and 
be ve'*v brief. As the House knows very well T sunnort the view taken by 
mv Honourable friend Mr. Rafioue nod T do so because, rf the interests that 
I represent in this House, the maioritv are in favour the abolition of the 
«Tt>ort. dutv. Now the point of the maioritv is thic— fhnt the matter is 
of provitffee province. Madras is perfectly right in urging ita 
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case across the floor of this House and this House is in the position of having 
to be the ultimate arbitrator as to what is to be done. Weil, it gave its 
vote last year. I hope it will reverse it this year. The point that I think 
has not been sufficiently emphasised to flic House to-day is this. The ex- 
port trade in hides is not the export of India’s best hides. India’s tanners 
use India’s best hides and India requires a market for the export of its raw 
hides. Now, surely the House does not require me to urge further the basic 
principle that an export duty falls upon the producer, and who is the pro- 
ducer in this case? The agriculturist in the country. The best argument 
against the case so very well put forward by my Honourable friend Mr. 
Alexander is that the export duty as it exists has been a failure. It has not 
succeeded in the purpose for which it was imposed. It has been reduced 
it is true but still it is ineffective and therefore there is no reason whatever 
for keeping it on at the expense of the producer — the agriculturist of this 
country If Members are interested in figures, they will find that th’s.;*’'Jfn 0 
last year I gave a series of important figures on page 2641 of the Legis\.(L*v 0 
Assembly debates. I am sure there is no necessity for me to repeat them. 
Burma, as vou know, is on the other side of the Bay of Bengal and Burma’s' 
view is as directly contrary to the view of Madras ns it could possibly be. 
The figures of the Iqssos in hides in Burma ought to make von think T 
trust therefore, Sir, that the ■Hon<!e will simnort the vorv ex^'ellent maiden 
speech made by my Honourable fnend Mr. Mohamad Bnfique. 

Mr. It. K. ShanmuVham Ohetty fSalem and Coi»^bntore ''^nn North 
Arcot: Nan-Muhammadan Burai) • Mr. President. I am afmid I mi’st 
oppose the motion moved hv mv Honourable friend Mr. P^finue. My 
honourable friend spoke with first-hand knowBd'^e of the subject and I 
may state at the very outset that I have absolutely no personal interest 
in the tanning industry. 

Sir Walter Willson: Neither have I, if that is the suggestion. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmnkham Ohetty: I did not make the suggestion thai 
you have. But, Sir, th*s is an industry in yb’ch my province is vitally 
ir.terested. Last year when Government brought forward in the Finance 
Bill the proposal to abolish the export duty on hides v'e had a fairly full 
discussion on the subject, and this House decided that the export duty 
should continue, 

Sfr Walter Willscn: WblUa it not be more correct to say that this 
House was unable to decide that it should be removed? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: My Honourable friend Sir Walter 
Willson attempted to justify the position that he took un by saving that, 
theoretically at any rate an export duty on an article like hides Is un- 
sound. But, Sir, when we are discussing the position of the tanning 
industry and the export duty on hides it wi'l not do merely to arrive at 
conclusions based upon theories. I have no doubt that everv one in thia 
House would concede that an exnort duty on an article whim’ll is not fhG 
monopoly of u country is certainly unsound in principle. But to nh*ivo 
at a decision on the iitstifleati'^n or otherwise of the export dutv on hides, 
you must take the special circumstances of the case into considemtion.’ 
in 1919, when an export dutv of 15 ner cent, was imposed on raw hides 
that measure was taken definitely with a view to giving protection to the^ 
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Indian tanning industry. In 1923, when the export duty was reduced 
to 5 per cent., my province protested against it. In spite of the protest 
the agitation set up by the Chambers of Commerce represented by my 
Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson succeeded in reducing the duty» 
But, even though the duty was reduced from 15 to 5 per cent., Govern- 
ment have not come forward and said that the time has now come when 
no protection need be given to the Indian tanning industry, and I main- 
tain that, unless Government is prepared to make out a case (or the with- 
drawal of protection to the Indian tanning industry, there will be no justi- 
fication for abolishing the export duty that is placed upon hides. Last 
year Government brought forward the proposal to abolish the export duty 
and I then pointed out that the proper course for Government to follow 
in a case of this nature would be to refer the question of the protection 
of the Indian tanning industry to the Tariff Board, and if the Tariff Board 
advised the Government that the tanning industry does not require any 
measure of protection, then the Government wouH be perfectly justified 
in recommending the abolition of the export duty. Twelve months have 
now passed since that suggestion was made and I do not know whether 
the ^estion has been referred for the consideration of the Tariff Board. 

I therefore maintain that, unless a case has been m^de out that the Indian 
'tannibg industry does not require protection, this House will not be 
justified in abolishing the export duty on hides. Sir, last year my Honour- 
able friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas pointed out t^at the tanning 
industry is the third largest industry in Indian hands. So far as my pro- 
vince is concerned, it is a very vital industry. There are not less than 
500 tanneries, every one of them practically in Indian hands, manned by 
Indian labour and worked with Indian capital. It would be disastrous to 
such a vital industry, which affects at least one great province, to abolish 
the export duty on hides without a deep and searching inquiry into the 
condition of the industry. Sir, in this connection I would bring one 
further matter to the attention of Government. I am told that the methods 
of tanning in Madras have been considerably improved, and the cost of 
tanning has been considerably reduced by the use of wattle bark which 
is imported from South Africa. There is now an import duty of 15 per 
cent, on wattle bark imported from South Africa. Sir, I am sure my 
Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson will concede that an import duty 
on an article like wattle bark, which forms such an important factor in 
tanning, is certainly unsound. 

Sir Walter Willson: I will agree with him at once, to save his time. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: I was sure my Honourable frienff 
would agree. Last year my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
wanted to bring an amendment to the Finance Bill for the abolition of 
the import duty on wattle bark, but I was told that he did not make 
the motion on the rssuranoe that Government themselves were carefully 
looking into the matter and there was every chance o^ the import duty on 
wattle bark being abolished in the very near future. Twelve months have 
gone by since that demand was made and we have not yet heard anything 
about it. I doi hope that to-day the spokesman of Government will tell us 
what steps Government have taken in this direction. Sir, since this ques- 
tion has been so thoroughly discussed on a previous occasion it is not 
necessary for me to go into further details on this motidn. I would con* 
elude by rejteratijqg wlmt I said at the outset, that, unless the GoveramenI 
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by referring this matter to the Tariff Board makes out a case that there is 
no need to continue protection to the Indian tanning industry, this House 
would not be justified in abolishing this duty. 

Mr. W. S. Lamb (Burma : European) : Sir, I rise to give my hearty 
support to our friend Mr. Mohamad Eafique. I waited with interest to 
hear the defence of our friends from Madras. I listened with very great 
interest to what Mr. Alexander had to say and also to Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty. I listened with particular interest because I anticipated that at 
least one of the speakers from Madras would meet the points made by Sir 
Charles Innes in the debate a year ago. I refer to page 2666 of the pro- 
ceedings of last March, Sir Charles Innes said: 

“But the House may take it from me that in practically every province in India there 
are tanneries where they work up for local purpos^ the raw hide. But you have got 
to remember that India is a very big country. India is a country where the real facte 
of the matter are that there are vast surpluses, surpluses of hides over and above 
what can be used in the country. Is there any reason on earth why those surplus 
hides should not be exported! They cannot be tanned. Are we not to enoours^ the 
export of those hides?” 

Now, I speak for Burma, to which my Honourable friend Sir Walter 
Willson has referred, A year ago I gave certain figures and I pointed out 
that while the expprts from Burma had fallen off from 6,000 tons to some 
2,000 tons a year, Madras apparently desires to see — well. I am surprised 
that they have not suggested it-— certain railway lines adapted as automatic 
conveyors so that there should be a steady flow of hides from all parts of 
India. Such a thing would not do any good to Burma, and as I pointed 
out, Madras takes yearly some 900 tons only of Burma hides, and the re- 
maining ^5,000 tons, they suggest, should pay 15 per cent, or even 40 per 
cent. ! Now, no particular reference has been made to the use of wattle 
bark beyond the reduction of the duty upon it. In replying to the debate 
a year ago Sir Charles Innes said ; 

‘ “There is very much less demand for upper leather for hoots. That is one of the 
main reasons why the Madras industry at the present time is in a depressed condition. 
What is the other reason? The other reason is deterioration in the quality of the Madras 
leather. I have got here a representation sent out to us from the Association of 
Factors, Merchants and Importers of Leather, Hides and Tanning Materials in London 
saying that unquestionably the quality of these kips is deteriorating ’* 

because of .its use of wattle bark. Well, as I have said, neither Mr. 
Alexander nor Mr. Shanmukham Chetty has dealt with either of those 
points. .... 

’ Mr. William Alexander: I would like to explain, if I may, that tfie 
question of the dearness of the hides is connected with economic pressure 
in respect to sales at Home. Keen competition made it necessary for tba 
tanners, as they could not pay the price for the better material, to buy 
this stuff, — if they want 

Mr. Praaident ; Order, order. Mr. Lamb'. 

Mr. W. 8. Lamb; Well, Sir, if there ig anything which' is causing the 
tahned hides to deteriorate, it seema to me that the whole questi^ isr 
eminently, ^ne for the Tariff Boaid, and I would welcome such a suggestion 
because ! am' quite sure that with the Jariff Board ^ing into the matter 
metieuloualy, they hav^' done in other cases, sucK as Steel Pioteotion, 
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the position of Burma would be shown much more eloquently than could 
possibly be done by me, and I have not the slightest doubt that recom- 
mendations from the Tariff Board would not omit to take mto account 
the fact that Burma should fairly be cut out of this duty. 

Sir Purslhotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I wish to address very few words on this motion to-day 
before this House. My Honourable friend, Mr. Lamb, and my Honourable 
friend. Sir Walter Willson, referred to several grounds which they urged 
last year. May I refer then to the reasons with which we met those 
grounds last year, and as I am afraid this question is- likely to develop as 
a hardy annual, until the Government of India definitely put this on a 
scientific basis, I do not think it is necessary to repeat those grounds. 
But there is one point which Mr. Lamb referred to and which I think I 
would like to say a few words about. Mr. Lamb said that the quality 
of kips is deteriorating from \ear to year. That was mentioned by Sir 
Charles Innes last year too. 

jfr. W. S. Lamb: The statement was that the kips were deteriorating. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Unquestionably then it is deteriorating 
from the point at which it was a few jears back The remedy then is not 
to remove this duty buw to see if it can be used for the purpose of improv- 
ing the conditions under which the hides and skin tikde is carried on; 
and I venture to suggest to Sir Walter Willstn that the pertinent discus- 
sion would be on his own amendment, No. 11 on the list, instead of press- 
ing for withdrawal of the duty. I do not kn(/w what attitude the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member is likely to take on this, but I certainly think, 
Sir, that it is a most retrograde step to suggest that we should cancel 
the meagre prctection which we are giving to the hide industry in the 
shape of the 5 per cent, duty and expose the Madras and the United Pro- 
vinces industry to all the keen competition which we know is going on from 
Oennany and elsewhere. I am sure this motion cannot appeal to the 
House. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : Sir, when I first cast my eye down the list of notices of motions 
for , reduction I was a little alarmed to see the number dealing with the 
question of the duty on hides, because- it seemed to me that the Members 
of this House were divided between those who thought there should be 
no duty and those who thought there should be a much higher dutj^. That 
being so they might easily combine to carry the motion for reduction and 
thereby convey their opinion of the behaviour of the Government. I was 
a little consoled when I heard my Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar 
Pandya, say that on this occasion we had deviated into sense. I should 
like to point out, htwever, that on this occasion it is the Government who 
occupy the central position, and the deviation must be ascribed to those 
who have deviated from that centre in the one direction or in the other. 
I derive further consolation from another thought when I recall the history 
of this question last year. On that occasion, as many Members wiU 
remember, the House was equally divided on the question whether the 
duty should be removed or not, and the question was finally decided, Sir, 
by your casting vote. If this motion were carried, the House would not 
only be inflicting a severe censure iipon itself, but also some censure upon 
you, Sir, might thereby be conveyed. 
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Some Honourable Members: Ko, no. 

The Honourable Sir deorge Bainy: But I was confident that this House 
M^ould in no circumstances commit itself to such a view, and I felt that 
I need not alarm myself unduly by any fear that this motion might be 
carried. I do not know for what reasons my Honourable friend, the 
Mover, whom I should like to congratulate on his maiden speech, proposes 
to make such a very large cut as nine lakhs of rupees for this particular 
purpose. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Because that is the amount of the duty. 

The Honourable Sir George Bainy: That idea did occur to me that, in- 
asmuch as he thought that Government were collecting nine lakhs of rupees 
from the duty which they ought not to have, by moving a corresponding cut 
in customs expenditure he would thereby relieve them of the same amount 
of expenditure and make the removal of tl^e duty possible. But I am 
afraid I must point out that the position is not so, it costs us only i.ew 
thousand rupees to collect the duty and if the duty were removed, it ^ uld 
be quite impossible to cut down our expenditure to anything like the extent 
of nine lakhs of rupees. Now, Sir, the position is just this. It was evident 
from the discussion which took place last year that opinion was very much 
divided, and there \yas a clear conflict of interest between the one side and 
the other. In those circumstances, Government again reconsidered the 
whole matter and came to the conclusion that it was their duty to see 
whether it was not possible to find a via media of some kind. Accordingly, 
last August we addressed Local Governments with the suggestion that 
there should be substituted for the export duty a small export cess which 
would be used for the improvements in the methods of flaying and preserv- 
ing raw hides and also in effecting improvements in methods of tanning, 
the organization of the trade and sd on. It seemed to me that in the 
peculiar circumstances of the case that was a very reasonable line for 
Government to take. We have had replies from seven out of the nine 
Provincial Governments and we are still awaiting replies from two — I think 
the Punjab and Bengal. When we get their replies, we shall at once take 
the question into consideration and see whether there is a sufficient 
measure of support for the suggestion we made to justify us in going on with 
the scheme. If there is, the next step will be to appoint a small ad hoc 
Committee to examine the question and to make recommendations as to the 
rate of cess and similar matters. Meanwhile, I think it will be reasonable 
for this House to recognise that the Government of India are trying, when 
the House itself is equally divided, to find a course on which all can unite, 
and I hope that, for the present at any rate, our deviation into sense has 
also carried us into a position of security. In these circumstances, I 
hope my Honourable fnend the Mover will not press his motion for 
reduction. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

*‘That the Demand nnder tlv* head ‘Onstoms' be reduced by Rs. 9,00,000.” 

The motipn was negatived. 

Sir Waiver WUlaon: Would it be convenient. Sir, if I stated, in view 
of the remarks which have fallen from my Honourable friend, I shall nok 
later on ask your leave to move motion No. 11. 
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Continuous Increase in Expeyiditure, 

Mr, Mukhtar Singh (Meerut Division : Non-Muhaimnadan Bural) , Sir, 
I beg to move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Customs' be reduced by Rs. 2,00,000.” 

My reasons for doing so are that in the detailed estimates on page 2 we 
tind that the budgeted expenditure under this head comes to lls. 87,23,000, 
while the revised estimate is Ks. 83,60,000. That means, Sir, that it is 
provided that an expenditure of about Ks. 4 lakhs should be added. If we 
compare these figures with the figures of last year, we find that the actual 
expenditure in 1926-27 was Ks. 79,76,425. The budgeted expenditure is 
about Ks. 8 lakhs more than the actual expenditure in 1926-27. In 1925- 
26, Sir, the expenditure was Rs. 66,74,673. In 1924-25 the expenditure 
was only Ks- 64,17,547. In 1923-24 it was still less, Rs. 60,09,397. In 
1922-23 it was Ks. 59,56,640. In 1921-22 it was only Ks. 54,52,904. Thus 
we see. Sir, that from* the year 1921-22 the expenditure has gone higher 
up from Ks. 54 lakhs to Ks. 83 lakhs, and this year it is proposed to increase 
the expenditure by about Ks. 4 lakhs from the revised estimate and more 
thfijfi a lakh from the budgeted amount of the last year. I submit, Sir, 
that the income under this head is rapidly increasing. Besides this I submit 
that the budget estimate of income this year seems to have been over- 
estimated, because we have calculated that the income from sugar will 
go high and from cotton piecegoods will increase by Ks. 30 lakhs and 
from motor cars by about Ks. 26 lakhs more. The forecast of- last year 
has shown us that the income cannot be expected to be so high. The ex- 
penditure under this head is quite uncertain. We do not know what more 
measures we have to bring before the Government by which the income 
under this head might be cut down. But the expenditure that has once 
been incurred will be a permanent one. If there had been a proposal for 
employing some temporary hands or incurring some temporary expendi- 
ture, things would have been otherwise. But here we find that we are 
budgeting an expenditure of a permanent nature on the strength that the 
income will be more than that of the last year. At any rate, it does not 
stand to reason that the expenditure should go on increasing every yei.r 
under this head- With these words, Sir, I submit that it will be safer to 
cut down the figure at least by 2 lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I could not 
follow the figures in regard to previous expenditure given by the Honour- 
able Member. * 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: I have quoted them from the Central Board of 
Revenue Customs Administration Report in India, page 1. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think these are the figures of 
d;he actual expenditure under this grant. I will give the exact figures 
which do not greatly differ from the figures given by the Honourable 
Member and, in any case, entirely support his contention that the expendi- 
ture has increased considerablv. The expenditure figures which I give 
lahow the actual expenditure. They are as follows : 


For 1923-24 





Rs. 

70,03,467 

1924-26 


, 



76,67,164 

„ 1926-26 





80,16,297 

Revised figures for 1926-27 . 





81,46,000 

Budget figures for 1927-28 





86,11,000 

Bstimate for the curent year 

• 




87,23,000 
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The explanation of this increase is one which I have examined with some 
care. Taking the figures for 1923-24, which is the year after the Inchcape 
Gomtnfittee had reported, as a base, we have an increase of Bs. 17,20,000 
to account for. This is very largely explained by certain special items. 
The first is that we now pay Bs. 1,39,000 to the Post Office for certain, 
services rendered on account of which no payments were made till the 
year 1924-25. There is a difference of Bs. 3,43,000 in the charge for over- 
time allowances. This is accounted for both by the higher rates of over- 
time fees now given and by the changed volume of trade. But it must 
be remembered that this is not an increased charge on the tax-payer. The 
overtime fees are recovered and not finally paid out of general revenues- 
So, although there is an increase of Bs. 3,43,OO0 in the estimate, that iB 
not an increased charge on the tax-payer for cost of collection. Assign- 
ments of compensation paid to Indian States, chiefly Travancore an<$ 
Cochin, are now shown as expenditure instead of as a reduction of revenue. 
That accounts for Bs. 5,40,000. Those three items alone account for just 
10 lakhs out of the increase of 17 lakhs. There is another big non-recutfing 
item of Bs. 48,000 in the budget of 1928-29 on account of land acquired at 
Vizagapatam. There is left, therefore, about 7 lakhs of increase to account 
for — something under 7 lakhs. The most important items which I have- 
been able to lay my hands on are, first, the strergthening of the Land 
Customs Frontier at Pondicherry and Karikal. This accounts for an in- 
crease of one lakh. It is a matter of very considerable importance. The 
prevention of sntuggling has had to be dealt with in that district. Then the 
revision of pay accounts for Bs. 80,000, additional appraising establish- 
ment, Bs. 60,000, additional clerical establishment Bs. 1,50,000, additional 
preventive establishment about Bs. 70,000, uniform allowance Bs. 30,000, 
publications which were not charged to this vote in 192B-24, Bs. 60,000. 

It will be seen that the bulk of the increase is accounted for by ^vhat 
are really changes in methods of classification. Of the increase of seven 
lakhs the increased volume of work is really the explanation. For example, 
the number of bills of entry for Bombay amount to Bs. 180,000 in 1922-23, 
Bs. 275,000 in 1926-27, Karachi Bs, 61,000 and Bs. 81,000 respectively. 
On top of all that one has to remember that since 1923-24 the Government 
of India have adopted the system of discriminating protection and that 
adds very considerably to the complications of the tariff and to the wort 
that has to be done in collecting revenue. I would remind those m'oinbers 
who have served on the Public Accounts Committee that we have all the 
time had considerable criticism to face in regard to the inadequacy of the 
internal check inside the Customs Department, and there has been pres- 
sure for increase of staff which has indeed only been partially granted. 
The whole justification of increase must, I think, also take into account the 
fact that during and just after the War, owing to the demand for officers 
for other purposes, and to the financial stringency, there was a tendency 
to try and collect custom revenue with a smaller staff than usual. Their 
it is to be remembered that in 1923-24 the revenue was 39 crores and 69 
lakhs. The revenue estimated for the current year is 48 crores and 68^ 
lakhs, and we hope for a further increase in the next year. I do not think 
it can be rp^intained that this Customs branch is being unduly swelled, 
and I feel sure that any attempt seriously to curtail existing expenditure 
would be penny-wire and pound-foolish, because we should lose far more- 
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in revenue not collected than we should gain in the slight reduction of 
expenditure. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Rs. 2>00,000.’' 

The motion was negatived. 

Export Duty on Jute. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I 
beg to move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Rs. 1,000.“ 

I claim the indulgence of the House for referring to a question which 
was debated last year about this time. I feel that, representing as I do 
those people who are instrumental in earning for the Central Exchequer an 
•nnv^l income of 4 crores, I would be wanting in my duty if I did not raise 
my voice against the iniquity which the Gk)vemment propose to continue 
by not handing over this revenue to the Government of Bengal or abolish- 
ing it outright. I have the advantage of speaking after the Honourable 
Merrtber's reply to the budget debate, and I have in my hand the press 
report of his latest enunciation of Government policy in this matter. Sir 
Basil Blackett says “Either this tax is a bad tax or it is a good tax”. But 
he has not got the patience to tell us as to the processes that have enabled 
him to arrive at the conclusion that this is a good tax. says, if it is a 
bad tax it must be abolished at once. Then he says, if it is a good tax, 
certainly Bengal has no grievance. Now, Sir, when it is for the Honour- 
able Member to decide this question, it is hardly possible for him to give 
an impartial judgntent in the matter. If, for instance, the Honourable 
Member were to hold that this is a bad tax, it would mean that his Budget 
would not be balanced at all — this year he would have to take off the 
duty to the tune of Rs. 420 lakhs from the Budget. But, Sir, the position 
which he has taken up with regard to this question is rather curious. He 
says that if it was left to the Provincial Government and the provincial 
Legislature to regulate the duty, apart from any question as to whether 
they are entitled upon other grounds to this tax, then they might be 
tempted so to vary the tax as to affect ultimately the interests of the 
agriculturists themselves. My Honourable friend is very anxious that the 
people of Bengal should be guarded against the potential rapacity of their 
own elected representatives in the Bengal Legislative Council, because I 
take it it amounts to that; and he has called upon the Members of this 
House, the sturdy Members from the Punjab and other parts jf India, 
to assist him in carrying out thfls self-appointed duty of giving succour to 
the agriculturists of^ Bengal against the Bengal Government and the elected 
representatives of the people of Bengal. Sir, he thinks that Bengal might 
be tempted to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs, if it were left to 
Bengal to decide upon a course of action in this matter; and what he does 
in effect is to ask the Government of Bengal to tend the goose in order 
that he might appropriate to himself all the golden eggs laid by it. This 
extreme solicitude on the part of Sir Basil Blackett for the welfare of the 
Bengali cultivator reminds me of a well-known Bengali adage which says 
that if a woman professes to love a child moro than its mother, surely 
that woman is a witch. 
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Let us now come to Sir Basil’s position. Is it a good tax or is it 
a bad tax? Sir Basil may say it is a very simple question: jute is a mono- 
poly of India and therefore it is a good tax; that is to say, it is paid ulti- 
mately by the foreign importer and it does not fall on the producer who is 
the cultivator. Now, Sir Basil may have a monoply of economic and 
financial wisdom, and may have also the intuitive faculty developed to a 
very great extent in order to enable him to arrive at this conclusion. But 
I may remind him that the Fiscal Commission and the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee — ^two responsible bodies — ^have adopted a very cautious atti- 
tude towards this question. The Fiscal Commission said that it was very 
difficult to conceive of any commodity which could be called a ntonopo^y 
of any country in the strictest sense of the term; and though the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee pointed out that, so far as the present rale was cr>ii- 
cerned, there was nothing wrong, they wanted the Government to be very 
careful before they embarked upon any increase in the duty. I remember 
to have read some eminent economic authorities who have attempted iQ 
define a monopoly. One of them has said that the principal characLiifistic 
of a monopoly is that there should be singiehanded control over the total 
supply. Now, I put it to the Honourable Member as to whether he has 
at all made any attempt to study the various processes involved in the 
production and the marketing of jute in Bengal, so as to enable him to 
come to the conclusion that this characteristic is present to-day in that 
instance; that is to say, whether the cultivator in Bengal has got single- 
handed control over the total supply of jute. I do not know whether my 
Honourable friend even knows the exact number of people engaged in the 
production of jute in Bengal. I do not know whether he has cared to in- 
quire as to how competition among the millions of producers tends to h>rce 
down prices of the raw materials. I do not know again whether he has 
cared to inquire as to the large number of middlemen that intervene be- 
tween the producer and the exporter, or the mill proprietor in this country. 
1 do not know again whether he has cared to inquire as to what proportion 
of the price of jute paid by the exporter actually reaches the cultivator, — 
because a consideration of all these points is necessary in order to enable 
him to come to a definite conclusion as to whether jute is really a mono- 
poly of the man who produces it. Sir, I find that this particular question 
was debated in the Bengal Legislative Council only so recently as the 14th 
December 1927, and speaking on a non-official Resolution recommending 
that this tax should be made over to the Government of Bengal, the 
Honourable Mr- Marr, the present Finance Member of the Government of 
Bengal, spoke as follows. He said: 

*‘At the very earliest stages of the inquiry by the Meaton Committee the question 
of the export tax on jute arose. The Meston Committee at th,., outset were prepared 
to accept without further inquiry the formula that all customs duties should he 
central on the ground that it was impossible to trace the duties back to source or to 
make a proper allocation between provinces. We pointed out, however, that this dictum 
certainly did not apply to the export duty on jute which at that time was about 2| 
crores. Since then I may mention it has risen to 3J crores.” 

He was wrpng there because it has risen further. 


“'While drawing the' attention ’ 
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— the Honourable Mr. Marr continued — 

“of the MestoQ Committee to this fact the Grovernment of Bengal based their claim 
on this ground not on the fact that the export duty on jute should be n^de over to 
them but that this factor should be taken into account in arriving at the final financial 
settlement, on the ground that the export duty on jute encroached on the taxable 
capacity of the province. We argued that, if the Central Government had not imposed 
this duty, It might have been open to the Local Government to do so in the shape 
of an excise duty or in some other vvay. As all Honourable Members of this House 
know, however, this factor was not taken into account in the Meston Settlement”, 

Now, Bir, tha Honourable Mr. Marr was repeating the conviction ci the 
Government that the export duty on jute encroached on the taxable capa- 
city of the province. That is the whole point. Kot being endowed with an 
intuitive faculty, as my Honourable friend, I naturally looked in different 
directions for light in this matter, and I found that recently a very n.spon- 
sible body of men went into these questions along with various other ques- 
tions. 1 do not know whether my friend is familiar with these big volumes 
— there are ten of them — Evidence taken by the Agricultural Commission — 
ten of them* are published, and if my Honourable friend cares lo Have a 
little more light on this subject, I might recommend him a study of 
Voiume No. IV and Volume No. X of those Beports (An Honourable 
Member: “What are the pages please?'') I shall give all the reference if 
my Honourable friend desires it. Now, Sir, I find that responsible officers 
of the Government of Bengal like the Directors of Agrculture, the Director 
of Public Health and the Begistrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, liave 
all dwelt upon the question as to how far jute was a monopoly and how far 
the export duty on jute prejudicially affected the position of the .^ultividor. 
In dealing with this question one of the responsible officers has made a 
definite statement that the existing export duties on jute do affect the 
prosperity of cultivators in certain Bengal districts adversely. Honourable 
Members will find this statement on page 246 of Vol. IV which contains 
the evidence taken in the Bengal Presidency. I will just read a short 
extract : 

“The duty on jute is fixed at so-and-so irrespective of price and quality. It hag 
been assumed that, because jute is almost a natural monopoly of Bengal, it can safely 
stand an export duty and it is argued that this duty is necessarily borne by the 
consumer abroad . . . ” 

That is the complacent assumption made by the Honourable Member in 
i‘harge • ' 


“ But this IS a fallacy as is shown by the fact that since the imposition 

of the duty the world consumption of jute has ceased to expand. This latter observa- 
tion is suggestive of the increasing use of various substitutes for jute. Apart also 
from the general effect of the duty upon the world demand for jute, the method of 
levying the duty bears most heavily upon areas producing the cheaper qualities of the 
fibre. The disastrous effect of this selective action may he traced in the case of the 
Pabna district where the area under jute has progressively diminished since the duty 
was imposed.” 

Now, Sir, I come to the question as to the difference in price as pa;i by 
the exporter and the actual cultivator. The difference is calotilated by the 
Director of Agriculture to be 20 per cent, on an average. He says that 
the difference between the price to the cultivator and the price to the 
mill in India or the exporter is on an average 20 per cent. The Begistrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies thinks that uhe difference stands at a 
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higher figure. It is 33 per cent, in his estimate, in the case of lower 
grade jute. He says : 

'*The cultivator gets two- thirds of what the exporter of the mill in India pays.” 

He further points out that a chain of 4 or 5 different middlemen intervene - 
between the producer and the miller or exporter, who intercept this large- 
proportion of the price ultimately paid by the consumer. And yet my 
Honourable friend says that it is a monopoly. The Indian Jute Association, 
in giving evidence before the Agricultural Commission, stated as follows : 

“Anything that adds to the cost of jute is bad for the trade and for the producers. 
It encourages substitutes ...” 

My Honourable friend is hugging the delusion that jute is a monopoly, and^ 
there is no possibility of there being any substitutes for that fibre. The* 
Indian J ute Association says : 


“It encourages substitutes. If the price had been lowered during recent years, 
am sure”, 

says Mr. Sime, Chairman of the Indian Jute Association 


“there would not have been such a large amount of substitution of other things.” 

Perhaps this will oome as a surprise to my Honourable friend. He canno% 
conceive of any such thing: 


“The result of such substitution is that there is less demand for the produce grown 
in the fields.” 

On this point there was some valuable evidence given also in England 
before the Agricultural Commission. Honourable Members will find state- 
ments made by Colonel Malcolm representing the London Jute Association 
as also by Mr. Anderson who is engaged in the jute manufacturing trade 
in Dundee, 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by the 
Deputy President. Maulvi Muhammad Yakub.) 

It you will turn to page 341, Volume X of the Evidence, you will see that 
Mr. Anderson makes the following statement : 

“For a certain period of this past year, hemp was very cheap and they were able 
to buy hemp yarns, which, of course, are infinitely stronger than jute, and, probably 
from that point of view might be purchased instead of jute when jute was at a high 
price. But, another that really concerns jute when prices are high, is the extent oi 
the second hand trade. When jute reaches an abnormal height, then you find that the- 
door is opened again for the second hand trade coming in. 

Then our Honourable colleague, Dr. Hyder, who is a member of the Agri<^l- 
tural Commission, put a few questions to Mr. Anderson on this point. He 
asked ; 


“You have got competitors on the Continent of Europe ?--We have competitors in 
some of the mills in Austria and Germany 

I expect you know Biechofswiller. Do you know whether 
on the Continent of Europe in this search for substitutes for lute.— No, 
heard what is being done to-day : but, of course, there ha^ been efforts made from 
time to time to substitute in the form of paper yarns and so fortn. 

From Freiich Madagrscar, French tndo-China and French West Africa?— You mean 
ilia growing of fibre there! 

Yes.*- I do not know about that.” 
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Then Dr. Hyder made the very significant suggestion, “I think you had 
better look out that way.” Mr. Anderson replied, ”Is that so?”. He was 
evidently taken aback. Dr. Hyder, it seems, had very valuable informa- 
tion as to how far efforts in the direction, of finding substitutes for jute had 
been successful in other parts of the world. Then, Sir, I come to the 
evidence of Colonel Malcolm who, as I said, represented the London Jute 
Association before the Agricultural Commission; he referred to the rise in 
prices of jute in the years 1925 and J926 and said ■ 

‘‘The result was a grave danger, not only to the jute trade in general, but more 
especially to the ryot in Bengal. Very successful attempts were made to grow substi- 
tutes in other parts of the world, and a most excellent substitute was produced in 
Madagascar. The lower grades of American cotton also replaced jute to a very large 
extent in the United States of America, and considerable quantities of spinning hemps 
and flax tow grown throughout Europe and elsewhere were very largely substituted. 
That I can say of my own knowledge, because my firm deal in pretty nearly every 
fibre that is produced and we dealt with very large quantities of jute with the Con- 
tinent of Europe to replace jute grown in Bengal.’' 

I do not know whether 1 am tiring the patience of the House, but I submit 
when you are going to bag Rs. 420 lakhs of jute duty every year from 
Bengal 1 am entitled to engage the attention of the House for some little 
time on this question. Now, Sir, going back to the evidence given in 
Bengal, we have the evidence of a gentlelman who has spent about 40 years 
there, — Mr. Morgan, the proprietor of Morgan, Walker and Co., the well- 
kno^\n firm of jute brokers. He referred to the iinsatisfiictorv character of 
the information about' market conditions available to the cultivator^ and in 
reply to questions as to how far the information might be made available- 
Po as to assist the cultivator to know the exact condition of the world market, 
he thought that in the event of his getting a'll the information with regard to 

marketing the jute cultivator was not in a position tf) hold up the jute. 

Mr. ^Morgan s.aid that the cultivator was not in a position to hold up jute 
even if he knew that the market was bearish In reply to further questions 
Mr. Morgan said : 

“That would depend on his monetary condition at that particular time. But generally 
he will have to sell a certain portion before the October kist {i.e , the rent payable to 

the landlord) comes in, there is no doubt al)out that.” 


That, Sir, ought to shatter my Honourable friend’s delusions about the culti- 
vator being in a position to dictate prices to the exporter and the mill manu- 
facturer in India. Mr. Morgan also referred to the factor of speculation. 
He coanpared the conditions obtaining now* and the conditions obtaining 
80 years ago. He said: ” There is a much more speculative element now.” 
Who benefits by all these speculations? Not certainly the cultivator. I 
do not know whether it is any use on my part trying to convince mv Honour- 
able friend that it is not proper and safe to depend upon mere intuition. He 
had better make an inquiry as to how far his assumptions that the jute tax 
is a really good tax is correct. If it is a good tax, I submit, you must share 
it with Bengal ; because after all it is the cultivator in Bengal who is assisting 
you in getting this large sum of revenue every year, a growing sutoi as the 
figures show, and that is a point which has been made by every responsible 
witness before the Agricultural Commission. Witnesses in England were 
simply amazed at the indifference which the Government of India have been 
exhibiting in this matter. They cannoc understand my Honourable friend s 
theories about federal finance. Government an making so (many crorea 
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every year. But they do not spend a pice for the betterment of the condi- 
tion of the agriculturist, for the improvement of the product itself that 
brings in so much money to the Government of India. The Government of 
India have every reason to be satisfied with the position as they find it to 
be, because of the curious constitution which we have got at the present 
•moment. The transferred departlments in the provinces have to look to 
the improvement in the cultivation of jute. They have to look to the 
improvement in the material condition of the men who cultivate jute. 
They have to provide for his educational needs. They have to provide for 
his sanitary needs, and I may mention here that the very process of produc- 
tion of jute, I mean particularly the retting and the reaping of it, tends to 
bring about insanitary conditions in the rural areas of Bengal. All these 
, problems have to be grappled with by the Government of Bengal, under 
the curious constitution we have got at the present moment, while my 
Honourable friend actually bags crores and crores of revenue out of this 
source. If it is a bad tax, then abolish it. I have absolutely no objection 
to that, but so long ns you do not abolish it, you must certainly sh^e it 
with the Government of Bengal. In so far as it encroaches upon the 
•taxable capacity of Bengal, you have no right even under the present con- 
stitution to appropriate it. Sir, I do very much hope that my Honourable 
friend, before he leaves these shotes, will at least try to do something in the 
way of instituting at least an authoritative inquiry as to whether it is a 
good tax or a bad tax. But whatever it is, so long as the tax continues 
it must at least be shared with Bengal. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir. we have had a long and very, 
interesting exalmination of the jute export duty by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Neogy who is nothing if not thorough. He has even gone so far — at 
least it seemed so to me — as to WTite the Report of the Agricultural Com- 
mission in advance. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: It is public property^ only you have not seen it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have seen the evidence but not 
the Report. 

Mr. K. a Neogy: I mean the evidence, which will form part of the 
Report. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I was speaking of the Report, the 
Honourable Member was speaking of the evidence though he called it the 
R\.port. The Honourable Member seemed to be under the delusion that 
he was answering some arguments of mine and that I w’as under all sorts of 
delusions. Now the argument that I put forward in the course of a speech 
the other day — though I necessarily had to deal with many other things — 
was a quite short one in regard to the jute export duty. The position I 
took uip wjith which I am supposed by Mr. Neogy to differ, was exactly thal 
of the Fiscal Commission and of the'Taxation Inquiry Committee, namely, 
that Bo far as can be seen at present there are no complaints about the 
oxport duty on raw and manufactured jute. The Fiscal Commission said : 

**We hav& had no complaint about the export duty.** 

Mr. X. 0. Neogy: You have had a cOTaplaint from me to-day. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The complaint by the Honourable 

Member was not a complaint that the Uuty was imposed but that the duty 
did not go to his province; 

“This duty does not transgress our principles, for it is imposed for revenue purposes 
only. It is imposed on a monopoly and the rate is moderate. So long as these condi- 
tions remain we see no objection to the retention of the duty.” 

The Taxation Inquiry Committee said : 

. “The incidence of the duty is between 4 and 5 per cent, ad valorem and no criticism 
has been made of it. . . . The article upon which it is imposed is a true monopoly.'* 

Now, so long as it is a monopoly it necessarily follows that the duty must 
be paid practically to the full extent by the foreign importer. But I have 
again and again put before this House my views about export duties in 
general. I believe that the American constitution w'as very wise in laying 
down the principle that no export duty of any kind should be imposed in the 
American Union. We have certain export duties here, and so long as they 
are ilfehposed on pure monopolies or on commodities that are in the posititm 
of monopolies there are strong arguments for maintaining them so long as 
they are required for revenue purposes, and the question of reduction of 
taxation cannot be taken up very seriously. But the point that I was 
niaking was that it is most desirable that so long as they are imposed — take 
any export duties, I was not referring particularly to jute — they should be 
imposed by the Central Government and not by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and for two reasons. One is that a Provincial Government, if it had 
the right to Kmpose an export duty, or if it got the proceeds of some export 
duties, would be tempted to press for the imposition of others w^th reference 
more to the local conditions of the province than the interests of India as a 
whole. The second ia. suppose conditions arose under which what seemed 
to be a monopoly — this was a point I made the other day — ceased to be a 
monopoly and the duty had to be abolished or got rid of m part, then the 
burden of getting rid of that revenue and finding some other souirce of taxa- 
tion should lie with the Central Government rather than with a Provincial 
Government, which would he in an impossible position if it suddenly found 
that an export duty bringing in a crore a year — and in the case of jute a 
great deal more than a crore a year — was going to disappear. It is most 
undesirable that you should complicate the necessarily difficult question of 
getting rid of an export duty the moment that the article on which it is 
imposed ceases to be a monopoly or threatens to cease to be a monopoly 
by mixing it up wdth the question of provincial and central finanoe. Leave 
it to the Central Government to get rid of the duty at the first moment 
when it is necessary to do so in the interests of agriculture. The Honourable 
Member was I think really wholly unfair in the way in which throughout 
his speech he <misret>resented what I said. That is exactly the point that 
I made the other day. At the end of his speech I was not clear wffiat was^ 
the purpose of Mr. Neogy's motion. He proposes a cut of a thousand rupees 
to draw attention to the export duty on jute. Whether he proposes ‘o 
abolish it or to reduce it or to get a share of it for Bengal I was not clear. 
At any rate we have had the good forcune of hearing a very interesting 
speech from him on the subject as a result of his motion. If hi«’ object Ts 
to give it to Bengal, I have already given resions showing why it is most 
desirable that we should stick to the principle thri all export duties should 
belong tb the Central Government. If his object is to obtain more revenue- 
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for Bengal, 1 can only remind him that the question of the revision of the 
Meston Settlement has got to be taken up by the Statutory Commission, 
and no doubt the question of revision will arise. The Honourable Member 
is, I believe, one of those who will have nothing to do with the Statutory^ 
Commission in any shape or form, otherwise he might perhaps very usefully 
have pressed his point before that Commission. Perhaps other provinces 
will be more successful in pressing their point, or perhaps his own province 
in his absence will be able to do it ; but I cannot at this stage obviously take 
-any step that is going greatly to modify the Meston Settlement. If a modi- 
fication of the Meston Settlement means, as it apparently does in Mr. 
Neogy’s mind, the withdrawal of more revenue from the Central Govern- 
ment in order to give it to the Provincial Governments, then 
either the Central Government must find a surplus or it must 
impose some alternative taxation. I do not know whether the 
Honourable Member is willing to suggest some additional alter- 
native taxation to the export duty on jute to any extent in order tlmt a 
part or the whole of the duty might be handed over to Bengal, but I submit 
that it is clearly rot a question of practical politics at this stage to make a 
large alteration in the basis of the Meston Award and that the matter must 
be left to the Statutory Commission to deal with. In view of the full discus- 
sion that we have had and of the answer which I have attempted to (make, 
1 hope, Sir, the Honourable Member will now feel able to withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. Deputy President: The question is: 

**That the Demand under the head 'Customs’ be reduced by Rs. 1,000.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Twenty-Five Minutes to Three of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Using the Income derived -from the Protective Duties for the general 
^Expenditure of the Central Government. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Sir, I beg to move : 

“That the Demand under the head 'Customs' be reduced by Rs. 1,000.” 

The system of using the tariff for the purpose of the protection of certain 
industries has been very recently adopted, and the Government have been 
increasing duties on certain articles in order to give encouragement to the 
Indian i^ustries. It is very unfortunate for this country, Sir, that even 
in cases when we complain that our industries are in a very bad plight and 
we approach the Government for the protection of them, the Govei^ment 
makes out a point to increase the revenue out of the protective duties. 
Npt a pie out*ef those protective duties is spent on the development of 
those industries. The whole of that amoimt is taken to the expenditure 
side and it- is practically spent. ' The first point that I want to make out 
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lb that the very principle is wrong. When you get revenue in order to 
protect the industries, the first duty of the Government is to use that 
.amount for the development of those very industries. We know, Sir, that 
every taxation, in whatever form it may be, is a tax on the consumer. It 
.comes from the people and the consumer agrees to undergo that taxation 
simply in order to see that the industry is fostered. If the Government 
ib allowed to make revenue even out of protective duties, I consider it is 
a very dangerous policy. It gives an incentive to the Government to receive 
any amount of applications for protection of industries and then, under 
the cover of protecting the industries, to increase the revenue. It makes 
the Government much more avaricious and in no way leads to the desired 
<^nd. It means, Sir, that the Government do not consider it to be their 
responsibility to develop the industries of the country. They say that 
industries are a transferred subject and therefore ffie development of the 
industries should not be considered by the Central Government. In this 
<jonnection, Sir, I may submit that the consumers of the country have been 
taxed in order to protect the industries and if the Government decide that 
thejjj should not take up the development of the industries as such because 
the^ are “transferred subject,” then in that case they could very well give 
.away that amount in the shape of grants to the Provincial Governments 
or to those Governments which have got those special industries from the 
protection of which the amount has been realised. But it seems to me 
very dangerous that the Government do not recognise this important fact 
that, if a protective dutv is levied, the special industry should be developed. 
We have seen, Sir, while investigating the ease of sugar, that the OcvenH 
ment increased the amount of import duty. A lot of money was taken, 
and what has been done for the sugar industry? We know that there was 
the Sugar Committee s Beport, and out of their total recommendations 
hardly one or two have been carried out. Such instances can certainly 
be multiplied. There are a number of ways in which the Government could 
help the industries. The Government has got their experts under the 
Gentral Government in order to advise the Provincial Governments on 
industrial and agricultural subjects. We have seen very recently that in 
England there has been a proposal for establishing an Empire Marketing 
Board. In the same way, we could have an Empire Marketing Board in 
India. There are other ways 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order. Sir. The 
Honourable Member is moving a motion for a cut in order that the protec- 
tive duty proceeds be not applied wholly to ordinary revenue. Protective 
duties undoubtedly come under this head, but I submit that the gen3ral 
subject of assistance to industries is not in order under this head. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: I submit, Sir, that protective duties should not 
be utilised for the general expenditure and I am trying to show that they 
could be utilised tor the development of those very industries from which 
the duty has been realised. That is the object of my motion to reduce the 
Demand by so much. I have given only the indication on what lines I 
wish to speak. So I submit that I am in Order in discussing this subject 
of industHes. 

We have found that the pulses and grains have no impoifc duties but 
we know, as a matter of fact, that the grain exported out of thid country 
gjets the least price in other maricets. Why? Because the Gh>vemment 
has not cared to see that the exported articles are sent out of this country 
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in the shape and form in which the people of other countries desire them. 
The articles sent out of this country are not sent in the form in which 
they are required by foreign countries, and the result is that grain seni 
out from this country does not fetch the same price in other countries as 
they ought to do. We find in the recent report on Agriculture in Denmark 
a sentence reading: 

“Denmark’s legislation to guarantee the good quality of the wares exported is a 
very important factor in the development of the export trade." 

The Indian Government also should provide for this, but they do not 
care for the agriculturists. 

I may submit for the information of this House that the articles pro- 
duced by the agriculturists are generally pure and unadulterated, but when 
they reach the ports they are mixed up with several articles. There beinflr 
no legislation in regard to their export, Government does not take care 
how the highest price can be obtained in other foreign countries. We have- 
found that when it suits them the Government provide for all these fa<pili- 
ties. We know, for instance, that there has been a Cotton Committee 
appointed by the Government. When it was found that the cotton trade 
of Lancashire 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I ask your ruling, ^r, how far 
this is in order. The subject is somewhat remote from the point we are 
diwuesiDg; . 

Mr. President: My ruling is that the two questions are so inter-con- 
nected that it is almost impossible to separate them. Therefore the 
Honourable Member is quite in order. 

Hr. Mukbtar Singh: Under the Eesolution of the Revenue and Agri- 
cultural Department, dated September 27th. 1917, the first paragraph 
reads : 

“It has again been brought into special prominence as the result of recent investiga* 
tions by the Board of Trade which have shown the importance in Imperial interests, 
of increasing the production of this class of cotton within the Empire." 

Then later it says : 

"In these circumstances, it is obvious that the Lancashire cotton industry, the^ 
importance of which to the Empire needs no comment from us, is faced with a serious 
situation and that it is most desirable that it should cease to be almost entirely 
depehdent on a source off supply, the future of which is so problematical." 

We know that the Cotton Committee was appointed since then and 
'there has been a piece of legislation which proHiKts the import and export 
of certain varieties of cotton from one station to another. That shows how 
far Government could go in protecting the raw cotton industry, though 
I would submit that it was not also in the interests of the agriculturists 
to pass that legislation. But this is not the place to discuss that point. 

I w**s only submitting that, whenever it affects the interests of England, 
the Government goes to the extreme and appoints a Committee like that 
of the Cotton Committee. 

There is also a suggestion made in tHe recen^^ review the Trade of 
India that they ar^ considering to estabtish a bureau for tdb'aeco. Vniff 
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Because the major portion of tobacco produced in this country goes to 
England. They have not done so so far, but are considering the problem 
now from that point of view. I submit that if Government has decided 
and has conceded that protection should be given to industries in this 
country, is it not their duty to enquire the ways and means by which the 
industries of this country can be developed? If it is,, then I submit that 
the amount is there and the whol^ of the amount that they get out of 
the revenue should be spent on the development of those industries. In 
the same report, Sir, we find that the hemp trade has gone down consider- 
ably during the year 1926-27, and there is a very important note on 
page 101: 

“Indian hemp is exported largely in the undressed condition as there are few 
facilities for dressing hemp in up-country centres, such dressing as takes place being 
done by the shippers at the port. The necessity for better methods of preparing for 
the market should be realised by both the producer and the middlemen in the trade ...” 

There are a number of suggestions that are annually made by the Intelli- 
gence Department. But may I know if any attempt has been made by 
the (Sbvemment to inform the agriculturist and the cultivator that the 
foreign maket demands a certain variety of article and that that sort of 
article should be manufactured? The Government considers that they 
are living in a country which is full of Englishmen and that everybody 
knows English and can speak English fluently and therefore they publish 
all these reports in English. Even the very suggestions that are incor- 
porated in these reviews are not cared to be translated into (Hindi, Urdu 
or other vernaculars of the provinces, because they never care for the 
development of the industries. They simply want the protection of 
those industries whenever it suits them or whenever they consider that 
the English manufacturer does not suffer. Even for the raw material 
they would not consider it to be their duty to use their experts for the 
development of those industries. It was only in the last Session, Sir, 
that we saw that it was considered quite proper that the duty on starch 
should be abolished. Starch is a product which can be produced in 
this country in any amount; but still our Government experts have not 
been able to advise or show to the people that starch can be manufactured 
in this country. You see. Sir, that the Government do not consider it 
to be their duty to develop the industries of this country; rather, they 
consume the entire amount for the general expenditure. That is the case 
even with protective duties. 

We .know, Sir, that there is a Tariff Board. The Tariff Board has 
decided not to inquire into those cases for which an application has not 
been made; as if it is the duty of the people and not that of the Govern- 
ment to inquire into the ways and means of developing an industry. We 
saw very recently in the Tariff Board report on belting; they have refused 
to inquire into the case of leather bolting. Why? The subject wap 
quite similar to that of other belting, but they have not considered the 
point of leather belting at all simply because there was no application 
for its protection. I submit, Sir, we are living in a country where theia 
are not big capitalists; we are living in a country where there are only 
cottage industries, barring the big mills at big centres, ordinarily the 
people are manufacturing very small articles, and the Government do not 
think it their duty to inquire into tnese questions. I know. S’"'?, that 
when the Steel Protection Bill was brought up for discussion, I moved 
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an amendment about the protection of steel trunks and other small 
articles which are made of steel sheets and which are adversely affected 
by the, protective tariff, and I was laughed at as if the Government did 
not consider it their duty to protect the small manufacturer. Now, 
if ail the amounts that are realised by the levy of protective duties had 
been returned back in the shape of rebates or import bounties, then of 
course there would have been nothing to be said against Government. But 
when the whole amount is taken to the expenditure side I submit, Sir, 
it is entirely wrong. I say that it is the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to utilise all these big amounts for the development of industries 
and trade, especially those industries the consumers of which are tailed ► 
Sir, by this motion I want to impress upon the Government the necessity 
of their doing their imperative duty of protecting the industries and 
trade, and as they have failed in performing this important duty in this 
matter so far, I wish to make this motion. ^ ^ 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nolxiinated 
Non-OffioiaJ) : Sir, there are one or two remarks which have fallen from 
my friend which give me an opportunity to tell him one or two thinga 
that I should like him to know. First of all he said that the increased 
revenue out of the protective duties was not utilised for the development 
of the industries. Now, if he had just stopped there, one would have- 
inferred that he meant that having put on a protective duty, you should 
give the proceeds of that duty back to the industry concerned. But that 
of course would have the effect of giving protection twice. A protective- 
duty is put on to increase the cost of the imported competing article. 
That is the way protection is given in the first instance, and I think my 
Honourable friend could hardly have been so elementary as to mean 
that the same money should be given back over again. 

One point which I did like about his speech was this. He said this 
was a dangerous thing, that is to say, giving protection by means of 
tariffs as “it gives an incentive to the Government to increase the^ 
revenue." Now, that. Sir, is perfectly true. You must always remem- 
ber that an import duty does directly fall upon the consumer; it is in- 
direct taxation; but it absolutely comes out of the pockets of the con- 
sumers. But there is another danger which, I think, Is even more dan- 
gerous than the incentive to the Government, and that is, the incentive 
to this House to vote these protective duties. I have on many occa- 
uons in this House spoken in favour of the grant of protection rather by 
neans of bounties. Then we know exactly what we are voting; we vote 
E^very year, and the matter is constantly before us. In the case of steel, 

[ particularly recommended that the protection should be granted bjt 
trteans of bounties, but the reason why we did nv.t do it in the first 
instance was that we had no revenue out of which to grant those bounties ; 
we had not the revenue. Therefore, we created the revenue by putting up 
the tariff and subsequently voted bounties for steel and pther allied 
industries. 

Mjy friend slipped up a little bit in regard to sugar. He complained* 
that the Government had increased the rate of duty. That wag not 
strictly correct'. 'V^at happened was that the duty was on an ad valorem 
basis and the value of sugar was steadily slipping down. If the Govern- 
ment had not come in al that time with a specific duty, the fall*- in the* 
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price of sugar would have had the effect of bringing in a great deal less of 
revenue. 

The other point I wish to make is this. I suppose there are few people 
in this House who are more keen on the development of commerce than 
myself. But where it comes to a case of taking steps to look after the 
quality of goods, I say that tliose steps must in the first instance rest 
with the trade itself. We have a number of cesses in this country. The 
tea trade has inflicted a cess upon itself and spends the money for the 
development of the tea industry. Similarly, the lac trade has a cess, 
and the Cotton Inquiry Committee, to wihch my friend referred, really 
owes its present cess to the initiative of the trade itse\f. The improve- 
ment must come from the trade itself, and I really would like to see a 
large number of other trades in India forming themselves into bodies 
and putting on their own cesses for the development 

Mr. Hukhtai Singh: Did the cess for the cotton industry oome from 
within ? 

TSIt Walter Willson: That came from within the cotton trade itself. 
As my friend just said, it is a great pity that there is so much adulteration 
of Indian produce before export which means that in the European markets 
it very often fetches a lower price than competing articles from the other 
side of the world. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, may I ask 
your ruling, on this point? I have got a motion (No. 9), a similar motion, 
for raising the question of the funding of protective duties on steel and 
other industries for development of industries. May I know whether I 
will be allowed to take that up separately or whether I should take it 
diere ? 

Mr. President: No, not separately. If the Honourable Member wishes 
to speak, he can speak now. 

Mr. B. Das: I should like to speak, Sir. 

Sir, I wish my Honourable friend Mr. Mukhtar Singh had confined 
his remarks only to the funding of protective duties and the utilising 
of that money for giving bounties and subsidies to the industries. My 
friend Mr. Mukhtar Singh referred to agricultural produce whidh I consider 
rather as natural produce and which need not be classed as industries. I 
have already expressed my views on several occasions on this matter aud I 
nraintain that agricultural produce, when exported, should have export 
duties. I believe every article of export from this country should be 
taxed. Sir, I find that by the protective special duties Government have 
managed to collect during the last five years revenue to the tune of 20 
crores of which only 2^ crores or a little more has been given in the 
shape of bounties to the steel industry and also the wagon manu- 
facturing industry. This protective duty has been, I think, a blessing 
in disguise to my friend Sir Basil Blackett in producing surplus budgets. 
We have given protection to the iron and steel industry, to the paper 
industry, the cotton yarn industry and one or two other smaller indus- 
tries last year. I think Govemmert ought to arrive at a decision what 
the policy of protection is to be, whether in the disguise of protection 
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they should appropriate the income to their deficit budiget and then spend 
it in any way they like or whether protective duties should be earmarked 
Rnd set apart for the development of industries in spite of Industries being 
R transferred subject, and where they are transferred, whether the money 
should be distributed proportionately to the different provinces for the 
development of industries. My Honourable friend the Commerce Member 
has recently introduced another system of protection, namely, equalising 
the duty on the raw produce and the manufactured article and thereby 
giving protection to the particular industry that he is anxious to protect. 
In countries like the United States and Japan which may be 
said to have national Governments, they generally give protection by 
bounties and by subsidies. In India, unfortunately, no industry at preseift 
can expect any subsidy from the Government owing to the system of 
alien Government wo have. It is unnatural that money should be 
collected specifically for the purpose of protection and should then be 
spent in any way the Finance Member likes. This is a dangfo^ous, 
vicious* and pernicious principle. I would ask the Honourable the Fiiane® 
Member before lie leaves us to institute a scheme of funding of protec- 
tive duties. What he has spent up to now he cannot reimburse. But 
there will be at least Rs. 2^ crores collected as protective duty during the 
year 1928-29. Instead of taking it to the Reserve Fund or to any other 
fund, this can be set apart and a reserve fund created for the future 
protection of Indian industries. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated ; Labour Interests) : I am glad that the 
feeling in this House is gradually veering round to the view which I have 
always held about protective duties. I have never considered the levying 
of import duties as a very good method of protecting an industry, but if 
we levy protective duties it is always better that we should not hand over 
that money to Government for its ordinary use. When the Steel Protec- 
tion Bill was under discussion last year in this House I suggested that 
the income from the protective duties should be funded as my Honourable 
friend, MV. Das, suggests now. The only difference is that I had suggested 
that the industry does not consist of merely those people who invest their 
capital, but it also consists of people who work in that industry, and I 
therefore made the suggestion that all the monies that Government collect 
omt of the protective duties should be funded and utilised for the protec- 
tion of the workers. You may know that Government has now to under- 
take several measures for protecting workers, such as, starting health 
insurance, unemployment insurance, old age pensions and so on. Gov- 
ernment is sure to require money for the protection of industrial workers 
and I suggest that by funding the amount collected from protective duties 
for the purpose of karting sickness insurance, unemployment insurance 
and old age pensions, the interests of the industries will be very well 
served. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If T had known of the wide field 
that was to be covered by this motion, no doubt my Honourable friend, Sir 
BhupendrU Nath Mitra, would have come here ready to spend some bourn 
in telling the House what has be..n done in the matter of assistance to 
industry, generally. I cannot help feeling that there is a certain amount of 
misapprehension. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, seems to think that 
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the whole of the revenue that we have collected from the protective duties 
was due to protection. He seems to forget that the greater part of 
the sum collected is in place of the previous revenue duty, and only a very 
slmall portion of the total named by him is really due to protection. If we 
take a duty like the sugar duty, how much of that is protective, if any? 
It was imposed for a revenue purpose, but in fixing it at the present figure 
we definitely had a protective purpose The motion seems to suggest 
really that we should spend considerably increased sums on the develop- 
ment of industry in this country ; that is all that is really behind the 
motion. Even supposing it was decided that we should spend considerably 
large extra sums on assistance to industry the question of the precise 
amount we collect each year by way of protective duties would, I submit^ 
be quite irrelevant. The question before the House would be how much, 
having regard to the available finances and the needs of industry, can 
India afford to spend by w'ay of bounty or otherwise on assistance to in- 
dustry ? A protective duty or a revenue duty which has partly a protective 
result must quite clearly go to the ordinary revenues. There is no greater 
cdittunonplace in questions of finance than that you should, as far as possible, 
keep one general consolidated fund and not a whole lot of separate funds- 
out of which you pay for this, that and the other special expenditure. 
The proposal of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mukhtar Singh, is therefore. 

I think, simply a motion that considerably increased expenditure should' 
be incurred by Government on assistance to industry, and, if that were 
80, considerably increased' revenue would have to be raised. The fact 
that w!e arc raising a certain amount from the consumer of steel in order 
to protect the steel industry is not, T submit, a strong reason why we 
should tax him extra for assisting any other industries. That is really whai 
the argument comes to. The question whether and how far additional 
assistance should be given to industries is an interesting one and a great 
deal might be said on both sides. On the very narrow question I have 
som'e sympathy with the Honourable Mover of this motion. It is not 
desirable that the finances of the Central Government should be dependent 
to any large extent on rever]^ue from a protective duty especially as pro- 
tective duties are being imposed not with a view to their remaining for 
all time but for a definitely short period If you have two crores a year 
coming from one particular duty, which is imposed for a period of five 
years wn'th the idea that at the end of the five years the industry will be 
able to stand on its own legs and the duty could he abolished obviously 
you are not in a very safe position, and it is not desirable that the Central 
Government's revenues should be dc/pendent on that source of incoJme to 
too great an extent and it is clearly a temptation to keep on the protection 
after it has ceased to be necessary, simply for the sake of revenue. I do 
not propose to enter into the pros and cons of additional assistance to^ 
industry because T have not come prepared to do so and T do not think that 
the onportunitv really arises. I must oppose the motion and T submit to 
the Honoiirabie Mover that his purpose has been served by moving his 
motion and it would not be served by his separating out, in so far as it was 
possible, revenue that w^e get from nrotective duties and asking the Goveim-. 
ment to propose equivalent additional taxation in its place. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Re. 1,000.“ 
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The Assembly divided: 


AYES~36. 


Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Relvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das 
Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 

Das, Mr, B. 

Das, Pandit NIakantha. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Gulab Smgh, Sardar 
Iswar Saran, Munshi 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mr M R 
Jogiah, Mr. Varaliagni- Venkata. 
Joshi, Mr N M 
Kartar Singh, Sardar 
Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 


Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Mi&ra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra, 
Moonje^ Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid, 

Naidu, Mr. B P. 

Neogy, Mr. K 0. 

Phookun, Srijut Tarun Ram, 

Rang Beharl Lai, Lala. 

Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar.^ 

Tirloki Nath, Lala. 

Tok Kyi, U. 


NOES— 42. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-dm. 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Mr. t’. W, 

Anwar -ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddm Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Say id. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. AravamudHa 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett. The Honourable Sir Basil. 

Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chatterjee, The Revd. J. C. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B. M. 

Cosgrave, Mr. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr. R. H 
Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J. 

Dakhan, Mr. W. M. P. Ghulam Kadir 
Khan. 

Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Graham, Mr. L. 

The motion was negatived. 


Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 
Keane, Mr M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S, 

Lindsay, S r Darcy. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Hohwirable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rao, Mr. V. Pandurang. 

Roy, Mr. K. C, 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Shamaldhari Lall, Mr. 

Shillidy, Mr. J. A 
Sykes, Mr. E F. 

Traylor, Mr. F. Gawan. 

Willson. Sir Walter. 

Yamin Khan, Mi. Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair wHich was taken by 
Mr. Deputy President.) 

Policy : VircLmgam Customs Cordon. 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, I rise to move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘C’^stoms* be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sir, in co.mection with this motion I am between the devil and the deep 
sea. I ’mow I have to discuss matters that are forbidden to be talked 
in this House. 1 know I have to discuss the Indian States here. 
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"But I have to do my duty to my country. The Central Government, it is 
said, is losing a certain part of its revenue through the smuggling processes 
that are carried on in these Indian States. If I interfere with the para- 
mount smuggling rights which these Indian States may ‘have possessed, 
I have to do it with a sense of injustice and eiyroachment of the sovere-gn 
rights of the Government of India. I have a passage in my hand very 
kindly given to me by my friend Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar where in 
the Proclanmtion, by which Queen, Victoria gave certain paramount 
powers to these Indian States, it is said : 

“We desire no e.xtension of our present territorial posse.ssion, and while we will 
permit no aG:grefisioris on cur dominions or our rights to be attempted with impunity, 
w'e shall allow no encroachments on those of others We shall respect the rights, 
‘dignity and honour of the Native Princes as our own.” 

AVcll, SO far as I understand the position of the Government of India, I 
understand the Government of India is the paramount power over these 
Indian States and they shall not enjoy some of the powers and rights that 
rav fully enjoyed by the Government of India. 

Sir Denyg Bray (Foreign Secretary) I rise to a point of order. As far 
as r am able to follow the Honourable Member, he appears to be discussing 
matters affecting the relations of Government with Ihnnces and Chiefs 
under the suzerainty of His Majesty. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I am going to discuss the customs policy of the Gov- 
ernment of India, and if I slightly discuss the customs of the Indian States, 
T cannot but help it. 

Mr. Deputy President: Go on, Mr. Das. 

Mr. B. Das: There is a territory known as the Kathiawar States which 
contains about 200 to BOO small and big Indian States. Until a few yi^ars 
Rgo there was a customs cordon along its land border which inflicted great 
hardship on the people. It was due to the broad humanity of Mahatma 
Gandhi and his agitation on his return from South Africa in 1916-17 that 
that inhuman hardship to railway passengers and to the people that live 
on the borderland of those small States was abolished. But recently the 
‘Government, without coming to this House, slyly entered into a contract 
with some of those Indian States and allowed them to develop their ports 
where ships can bring in goods and the States were allowed to levy customs 
duty equivalent to that prevalent in British India; and of course it was 
'expected that the States would levy the full customs duty and would 
enjoy the benefit of this customs dutv. But what happened? It is a 
matter of common knowledge that in the Kathiawar States there are two 
ports, Bhavnagar and Jamnagar. While in one port sugar was quoted at 
Ihe same price as it was in Briti.sh India, at the other port, sugar was quoted 
much cheaper, and the same thing happened to silk and other commodities 
and it is a matter of common knowledge — of course we will soon hear from 
the Government side as to how far it is true — that a rebate was being 
given to the merchants importing the goods by one or two ports situated 
in the Indian States of the customs duty. I was told hv a friend of mine 
that another port which has been developed by His Highness the Geakwar 
of Baroda — Okha — suffered terribly, because nobody likes to import goods 
through Okha port as they do not get «^ny rebate from the Baroda Govern- 
ment which is rather a civilised Government. Sir, although the Honour- 
able the Finance Member does not vant us to discuss the policy of the 
Indian States in this House, the Honourable th^ Finance Member had to 
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introduce a customs cordon at Viramgam. So far there has not been in- 
troduced the same terrible and the same inhuman suffering to the travelling' 
public as it was in 1916-17.% 'But who knows it may not come again? I 
was travelling in that part of the country last November and I was un- 
necessary troubled and inconvenienced — though slightly. My luggage was 
not allowed to be taken in the brake van because I did not come to the 
station one hour before the time and I did not declare what there was in 
my trunk and whether it contained pieces of silk or something else. 

Sir Walter Willson: You broke the law? 

Mr. B. Das: It is a bad law and I want it to go. This is what is hap- 
pening. Personallly I think the Government df India should not part 
with the power of levying duties and customs duties and they should not 
give that power at all to the Indian States without consulting this House. 

I was looking into an interesting book of the Central Board of Revenue, 
Review of Customs Administration (1925'26)- There I found no m'ention 
of the Kathiawar States. I found Persia, Afghanistan. Kashmere. ,; The 
Kashmere State is allowed to get remission of duty when it imports any- 
thing for its own purposes Nepal and Siam are mentioned. But I do not 
understand how the Kathiawar States try to get sovereign rights to levy 
customs duty and then allow their people to smugc’^le goods to British India 
by giving them half the rebate, which is indeed a most corrupt practice. 
Last year it was given out in the Press that somet of the steamers that came 
to Bombay carrying sugar and other things were induced to divert their 
journey to these ports situated in Indian States, so that merchants can get 
a certain rebate. I think this is a very corrupt practice. This House h^ 
the right to know what is the underlying policy of the Government of India 
and why these Indian States should be allowed to play in this way with 
the revenue of the Government of India. The other day I read the newa 
that the Maharaja of Nabha has been declared by law to be only Mr. Guru- 
charan Singh 

Sir Denys Bray: Sir, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. Deputy President: That is not the point. 

Mr. B. Das: I am developing my point. We allow rebate of customs 
duty to a certain state by treaty rights. Why should not the Government 
sit on that State and penalise the Rajah oV Maharajah in the way that the 
law permits for violating treaty obligations and incidentally making Gov- 
ernment of India lose their revenue? That is all I want to submit before 
the House and I would like to know what the policy underlying this Viram- 
gam customs cordon is. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) . 
Sir, I beg to support the motion of my friend Mr. B. Das, but I differ in 
some respects about the facts to which he has made reference. So far aa 
facts have been published it has not been brought home to the administrar 
tion of an Indian State in Kathiawar — whether it is the port of Bhavnagar,. 
pDrebunder, Veraval, Dwarka or Jamnagar — it has not been brought home 
to any State that it is giving any rebate. There have been rumours, there 
has been some sort of plausible evidence ; but short of that we know nothing 
definitely and clearly to the effect that any Indian State in Kathiawar ia 
giving rebate. It is all based^ on hearsay, suspicion and gossip, and for, 
that reason alone what oie we doing? We are penalising not the Statek^ 
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but also the subjects of Kathiawar. There are nearly 30 lakhs of people 
in Kathiawar. 

Sir Denys Bray: I rise to a point of order. Surely the Honourable 
Member is now discussing the affairs of Princes or Chiefs and discussing 
also, as far as I can make out, the administration of the territory of such 
Princes or Chiefs. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I have not the least intention of discussing 
it. What I am saying is this that these 30 lakhs of people who have occa- 
sions to travel beyond Viramgam* are penalised for the sins, real or supposed, 
of the rulers of the States, and the question is whether it is desirable that 
we should so penalise them. Let it not be imagined that Viramgam ia 
the only place where this customs cordon exists. Viramgam is the big- 
gest railway station along the cordon and therefore it figures so piominently, 
but as a matter of fact, the customs line is drawn along a distance of 
200 miles, if not more. And people who travel from one side to the other, 
particularly those who come from Kathiawar side into British territory, 
ha\^ got to be watched and they do get harassed at various points along 
this whole line. I am free to admit that so far as Viramgam station is con- 
cerned, things are not so bad as they used to be before 1917. Passengers 
who have come to-day to Delhi tell me that, so far as Viramgam station 
is concerned, there is no serious harassment, but the question ig not 
confined to this station. It refers to a length of 200 miles where people 
have to cross and recross the border several times a day. People living 
on one side of that line have houses, property and relations on both sides 
of the line. In fact, they are in constant and intimate communication 
with people on the other side of the customs line. Every day, along the 
various outposts this crossing over does take place continuously and we 
are principally concerned with the people on both sides of the lino and not 
with Viramgam alone. 

Further, Sir, there are three or four important places of pilgrimage to- 
which people of British India go in Kathiawar. There is Shutninjaya, 
Dwarka. Porebunder and Patan. We, who live in British territory, have 
occasions to go to these places of pilgrimage. We have no intention whal so- 
ever of doing any trade or business there, and yet simply because we 
happen to have gone there, the Viramgam cordon comes in our way. 
Because we go on a pilgrimage and have got some articles with us, we 
have to pay customs duty again and again on account of the existence of 
this cordon. I do not see any justification why pilgrims should be 
penalised in this manner. Government has recently made it impossible 
for the Jain public to go on a pilgrimage to the holy Shutrunjaya. I will 
not discuss this subject ns I am afraid my Honourable friend Sir Denys 
Bray would again rise and object but I do say that the Shutrunjaya 
decision is an act of gross political injustice to our brethren the Jains; 
that is by the way. But so far as Porebunder, Patan and Dwarka are con- 
cerned, they are places where pilgrims go in thousands every year and they 
should not be penalised on account of differences between the Indian 
States and the Government of India. 

Then, Sir, it is not merely the maritime States of Kathiawar that are 
penalised. I can understand this barrier against the people of the maritime 
State like Porebundtjr or Jamnagar or Morvi, which are three important 
maritime States in Kathiawar. fBut I cannot understand how in the 
name of justice you can ask the people of Rajkot, people of Gondal, and* 
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people of a hundred othpr big and small States in Kathiawar to pay you 
customs duties simply because these latter States are to the west of the 
-cordon just as Veraval, Morvi, Jamnagar and Porebunder are. And ,\ot 
thousands of innocent people are being penalised on the ground of fhe 
supposed loss of revenue. We were told last year that the loss was over 
n crore of rupees. This year we find in the Budget that the said loss 
is not more than a few lalchs. I should like to know the correct figure. 
In any case I cannot understand why people of non-maritime States of 
Kathiawar should be visited with punishment for the supposed sins of the 
maritime States. That is the real trouble. Before 1917 the Viramgam 
customs cordon was the nightmare of the people of Kathiawar. In fact, 
no man, wonjan or child was safe when passing that cordon. At dead of 
night or early in the morning, in hot weather or in torrential rain, if you 
had to cross the Viramgam cordon you were undone. All your kit had 
to be opened, your trunks, bags, refreshments, baskets must be opened, 
lest you might be carrying smuggled goods. 

Sir Walter Willson: I thought you had not got all those things! i 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Ig it .'vour complaint that I siill exist at 
all? Do you wish us not to live at all? (Laughter). But I must return 
to the Viramgam cordon. What little we had was subjected to examina- 
tion by nearly fifty policemen standing like so many messengers of death. 
(Laughter). I am asking Sir Denys Bray to believe me, that this is a 
perfectly tnie statement. People were terrified for their very lives at 
the sight of these policemen at Viramgam. I can vouch from my own 
personal testimony about this. When T was a student I had occasion to 
go to Bombay for examination purposes, and this spectacle of policemen 
acting as terriorists still haunts me. Women who had ornaments in their 
boxes would put them on. All passengers had to get out of their com- 
partments; and the Viramgam station was daily a scene of scattered goods 
taken out of the boxes and ruthlessly thrown out. These policemen 
were a perfect terror to the people of Kathiawar, and our fear is that the 
same conditions may be revived. Cries of harassment have reached us from 
persons travelling across the border. In 1924, I had the privilege of pointing 
out the dangers which attended a cordon line like the one at Viramgam, 
and it may be said to the credit of Sir Basil Blackett that for once in a 
way he accepted my suggestion and he did then drop a particular piece 
of legislation. I want a similar thing to be done now. The administra- 
tion of the cordon should be carefully watched by Government so that 
the harassment, which was the order of things in 1917, should not be 
Repeated in 1928. 

If Government must have a cordon between Kathiawar and Britieh 
India let it be worked with as little harassment as posrible and with the 
utmost solicitude for those people who do not belong to the maritime 
States of Kathiawar. Por these reasons I support the motion of my 
friend, Mr. Das. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thalrurdas; I am glad, Sir, that this motion moved 
by mv friend, Mr. B Das, gives me an opportunity of saying a few' w'ords 
on a subje'*t to which I referred at least twice during the budget debate 
last year My first duty is to congratulate British India, and if I may say 
«o, pajts of Indian States of India on the very important step which the 
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Covernment of India chose to take about June or July last in imposing the 
Viranigam Cordon. None, Sir, likes artificial customs cordons, least of all 
a merchant. Bui I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that while 
iny friend Mr. JamHadas Mehta may not have any convincing proofs of 
■smuggling, innumerable instances can be quoted, which cannot be 
challenged from the cornrnonsense point of view, as to what was happening 
at some of the ports in Kathiawar Matches imported at certain ports 
in Kathiawar — I will not refer to any port, by name in order that Sir Denys 
Brav may be spared the trouble of interruption — matches received at one 
•{)OTi in Kathiawar sold cheaper at or near Madras than matches imported 
at Madras Sugar imported at a port in Katliiawar sold cheaper in and 
about Cawnpore and in the neighbourhood of Calcutta than sugar imported 
ni Calcutta What is Ihe good of saying “ Where are the instances of 
smuggling?” I admit that the Government of India unfortunately werij 
either not in a position or did not wish to inst tute an inquiry But now 
that what is known as the Butler Committee is likely to examine this 
question, it is of the greatest importance, Sir, that this House should de- 
finitclv stand by the Governmemt of India in the step that thev have taken, 
and if T mav venhire to say so, we should congratulate the Government of 
India and the Honourable the Finance Member on the firm hand with 
\vhicb they did what they did after the Abu Conference last August. 

Sir, apart from the question of revenue, — not that it is a small ques- 
tion — my strongest object in taking a definite lead in thi.5 matter now that 
the laiasez-faire policy threatened to undermine commercial morality in 
India. Very soon after my return to Bombay from Delhi last year, I was 
approached by at least a dozen merchants who, I knowy have the highest 
«ense or integrity and who carried on their business for very nearly a 
quarter of a century and more on lines which cannot possibly be reproach- 
ed — they definitely came and gave me pixxifs and said, ” Our business 
here in Bombay has been ruined. Would you advise us to go and try 
somewhere else on tenns w^hich we are offered, or ivhat is it that you think 
we should do?” After having seen those firoofs, — obviously I cannot give 
the House anything more than my w^ord for it — I, Sir, ventured to lead 
a deputation to the Honourable the Finance Member in June last and I 
wish to-day unequivocally to say that in taking the step which the Finance 
jMember subsequently took, he has served the best interests of British 
India and the British Indian tax-paver My friend Mr. Mehta asked for 
some figures. I hope that it is possible for Sir Basil Blackett to give the 
figures I will only refer my friend to one single sentence in the budget 
speech; I know^ that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta studies the Budget very closely 
and cannot have overlooked it. I am reading from paragraph 4 : 

“The stopping of the leakage in Kathiawar may he given as an important reason 
for improvement in our figures (customs revenue),” 

That one sentence, Sir, contains a lot for Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. I do not 
expect the Honourable the Finance Member to dwell upon it at greater 
length than he has chosen to do in his speech, 1 say that in tins one sen- 
tence the necessity of the Viramgam Gordon line has been fully recognised 
and vindicated. I go further and venture to submit, Sir, that if the 
Viramgam Cordon is removed hereafter without a reasonable, practical and 
just understanding between the British Government and the Indian States 
concerned regarding the stoppage of tnis leakage, we in ihis House would 
have a grievance against the Government of India. 
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Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: What about the harassment of the people? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Yes, I will now take up that point. Sir,, 
regarding the question of harassment of passengers at Viramgam, my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta narrated to us some harrowing ex- 
periences of his prior to and till the year 19J 7. I do not think the House 
would like me to deal with that at present. All that I wish is, may Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta and Kathiawar never see a repetition of those harrowing 
experiences. 

Sir, very soon after I came up here this time I received two or three 
fairly full letters from Mr. Amritlal Seth, Editor of the Sourashtra, a 
leading paper in Kathiawar, drawing my attention to grievances exactly 
identical to those which my friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has narrated to 
us to-day. The complaint was not of any hardship at Viramgam. The 
complaint was — and that is what my Honourable friend referred to, — that 
there was hardship experienced in the other villages near the Cordon line 
in the Dholka and Dhanduka talukas. Immediately on receipt of that 
letter, I, Sir, consulted the Honourable the Finance Member, and rj) his 
request I saw Mr. Llovd of the Central Board of Bevenue. Mr. Lloyd’ 
immediately wrote to the officers concerned about this matter, and about 
ten days back I saw a letter from Mr. Amritlal Seth saying that every one 
of the complaints about which he had written to m3 had been looked into, 
and met as far as possible. Sir, I wish to warn my friend Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta and others who may hold the same opinions as he does — and I fully 
sympathise with those views — against one thing. There is, Sir, human 
nature being what it is, a natural tendency on the part of those interested' 
in getting the Viramgam Cordon removed to have agitation set up in the 
names of helpless passengers at Viramgam. Let us beware of that The 
monetary interest is not of a few lakhs or tens of lakhs ; but it may run 
into crores. The temptation is enormous. Sir, let us beware of any 
artificial agitation set up in the name of helpless passengers T have great 
faith in mv friend Mr. Amritlal Seth and his noble band of volunteers who 
are trained to do social work of the highest order and in an efficient manner. 
They are always on the alert, because I know that Mr. Amritlal Seth has 
been accused of being instrumental in agitating for the imposition of the 
Viramgam Cordon line. Mr. Amritlal Seth has his home in Kathiawar and 
is therefore very anxious .... 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta: He lives not in the heart but on the border 
of Kathiawar. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: His home, T understand, is in Limbdi. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: But he lives in Panpur. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: True Although you live in Bombay, 
your sympathies are naturally with your home. (Laughter). 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: That is quite true. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I do not say that any word of Mr 
Jamnadas s speech is actuated by partiality I am only telling my friend- 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that Mr. Amritlal Seth is in the same position as he 
is. I personally have confidence in Mr. Amritlal Seth's anxiety to see that 
no passenger is harassed. I therefore feel, Sir, that too much should not 
be made of any stray complaint which one may hear. I am also satisfied^ 
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from the way in which Mr. Lloyd dealt with the last complaint — and it 
was not a complaint about one or two items but about several items — that 
the Central Board of Kevenue are very anxious to avoid any harassment 
of the kind that existed in 1917. Nothing more, Sir, can be expected from 
the Government. It is a game that is being played. I have no doubt that 
the Government of India did not start the game. It started somewhere 
else. The Government of India almost sacrificed the revenues of the 
Indian tax-payer for 18 months, if not 2 years. Some of us complained 
about it. A game can always be played by both and it is not now for any- 
body on the other side of the Viramgam Cordon to say that he finds this 
uncomfortable. I do not know, Sir, because we were not told, what was 
decided at the Abu Conference ; nor do I wish the House to know anything 
about it beyond what the Indian States concerned would like us to learn. 
All I say is, may the Government of India continue to look after the 
genuine interests of the Indian tax-payer and continue to prevent any sort 
of effort at smuggling until things are set absolutely right. I wish again, Sir, 
to si}^ that if the approval of this motion should mean a vote of confidence 
in ttie Government of India for what they have done, I will vote for it. 
Otherwise I do hope that this motion wnll be withdrawn. I am very glad, 
Sir, that the question has been raised because it was necessary to have 
the atmosphere cleared especially in view" of some of the impressions wdiich 
my friend Mr Jamnadas Mehta has done well to mention in this House. 

Sir Walter WUlson: I was, I believe, one of the first to raise this ques- 
tion in the House, follow^ed afterwards by Mr. Roy and my friend Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, and I do not wish to be outdone in grace by 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas in returning my thanks to Government for 
the prompt and effective measures they took to remedy this wrong 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I am extremely grateful to 
the mover of this motion, who apparently moved it for the purpose not 
of censuring but of congratulating the Government for what they have 
done • 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; Absolutely. 

(At this stage Mr Deputy President vacated the Chair which was 
resumed by Mr. President.) 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: . . . and to Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and Sir Walter Willson for the way in which they have relieved 
me of any necessity for dealing at great length with this subject. As regards 
the imposition of the Viramgam line all I need say is that it was absolutely 
essential in the interests of the revenue of British India and in the interests 
oi the commercial morality of Britsli India. I do not want to be taken as 
endorsing any of the charges or allegations that may have been involved 
in the Mover's speech, which I did not quite hear, in regard to any peoph 
concerned. But it was absolutely essential in the interests of British Tndii 
that the cordon should be imposed. 

On the second point, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has already explained 
that the Government of India and the Central Board of Revenue, which is 
their agent in this matter, are extremely anxious that every possible step 
should be taken to avoid harassment of the passengers and inhabitants 
either of Kathiawar or of British India in the neighbourhood of Kathiawar 
who have oceasion to cross the line either by road or by rail. We have 
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taken the very greateet care to secure that the arrangement for the work- 
ing of the line shall cause as little embarrassment as possible to any of 
those who have to cross the line. I have to recognise with gratitude ih 
this matter that the authorities of the States in Kathiawar have co* 
operated with the Government of India in securing that, so far as possible, 
the line shall work with mutual absence of harassment and particular care 
has been taken to see that there shall be no ground for renewal of com- 
plaints that were made in the old days before 1917. I think, Sir, that is 
all that I need say on the subject while assuring the House that the Gov- 
ernment are fully alive to do two things, first, the necessity to insist that, 
so long as the line is to be there, it shall be worked with Che least incon- 
venience to everybody possible, and secondly, that if an opportunity arises 
of getting rid of the line in a way that is consonant with the mutual interest 
of British India and of the States, no one will be more glad than the 
Government of India to get rid of this internal customs barrier within India 
which we think should be an economic unit as far as possible. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I beg to withdraw the motion. 

The motion* was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Rebate of Customs Duty on Scientific Instruments and Chemicals imported 
for the bona fide use of Educational and Scientific Institutions. 

Mr. K. 0. Keogy: I beg to move: 

"That the Demand under the head ‘Customs* be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

I have got very little time and therefore I will just say that my intention 
is to suggest to Government the desirability of granting a rebate of (justoms. 
duty on scientific instruments and chemicals imported for the bona fide 
use of educational and scientific institutions. I understand that Govern- 
ment have already received representations from prominent educational 
authorities on the subject. I should like to know what the financial clTecb 
of such a relief would be and whether Government would consider the 
question sympathetically . 

Sir Walter Willson: I beg to support Mr. Neogy and draw the atten- 
tion of Government to the fact that a measure is already before the 
Assembly for the abolition of the duty on plated medical instruments and 
I think it might very well be followed in regard to educational instruments. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: My Honourable friend Mr, Neogy 
has put his point briefly and I shall follow his example in my reply. He 
desires that educational institutions should get a rebate of the customs duty 
paid on certain scientific instruments and things of that sort that they have 
to import. It is impossible not to feel some sympathy with a request of 
that kind, because no one wants to make the cost of education higher. I 
afraid, however, that the practical difficulties in the way of giving 
effect to my Honourable friend’s suggestion are rather serious. It is entire- 
ly contrary to the principles that we try to follow in the framing and admin- 
istration of our tariff, to accord one kind of treatment to a particular- 
article when it was imported for one purpose and a different kind of treat- 

*‘*That the Demand under the head *Cti8t<kns* be reduced by Rs. 100.’* 
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meat when it v/as imported for another purpose. ' I do not say that there 
are no exceptions at all, but we aiways try to steer clear of them as far 
as we can. It is a very difficult thing to justify an arrangement by which 
we allow one set of people to import a given commodity without paying 
the duty and compel other people to pay the duty. My Honourable friend, 
Sir Walter Willson, made a suggestion which is in line with an aspect of 
the case already considered by Government. When it appeared that it 
would be difficult to make a special exception in favour of educational in- 
stitutions as such, we examined the question whether we could uoi bpecify 
the kinds of scientific apparatus of various sorts which are most frequently 
imported by educational institutions and exempt them from duty altogether 
by whomsoever they might be imported. In principle there would be no 
objection to that, but the difficulty that we found was that we should have 
to embark on the preparation of a catalogue which would run literally into 
hundreds of pages. We were advised by educational experts that it was 
not the case of one or two, or half a dozen, or even a score of articles w hich 
were used by schools in this country, but that we should have to start on 
a Jong and exhaustive enumeration of a great many things, and we had 
therefore to abandon the idea. I am sorry not to be able to meet the view® 
of my Honourable friend Mr. Neogy but I am afraid h is not possible for 
Government to carry out the suggestion he has made. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 


MOTION FOE ADJOUENMENT. 

Announcement made by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on tue: 
8th March, 1928, in connection with the Eeport of the Skeen Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, in mov- 
ing the motion for the adjournment of the business of the Assembly for 
discussing a definite m'atter of urgent and public importance, namely, the 
question of the announcement which was made by His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief on the 8th of this month, I wish, Sir, in the first 
place to draw the attention of the House to a very short history ot this- 
question. It was in 1921 — I do not wish to go beyond that — that this House 
passed a Eesolution which was accepted by the then Commander-in- Chief, 
Lord Eawlinson which ran as follows: 

“As soon as funds become available steps should be taken to establish in India 
a military college such as Sandhurst and the desirability of establishing in India training 
and educational institutions for other branches of the Army should be steadily kept in 
view.” 

The original Eesolution was amended and it was accepted by Lord 
Eawlinson in its amended form. Sir, I have the greatest respect for Lord 
Eawlinson. We miss him very mucn and we shall never forget h^s memory, 
I wish he was the Commander-in-Chief to-di..y. In 1923, an amendment 
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was moved by Mr. Bufdon on behalf of Governntent to a Kesolution and 
the Besolution as amended was passed on the 4th July, 1923, as follows. 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he will be 
pleased to urge upon the Imperial Government the necessity for promptly giving effect 
to the Resolutions Nos. 7, 8, 10 and 11 of the Assembly passed on the 28th March, 
1921, in connection with the Esher Committee's Report with the concurrence of the 
Government of India." 

The House will remember that Resolution No. 7 was passed on the 28th 
March, 1921. In February 1925 the Resolution of Mr. Raju came up before 
this House and it ran as follows : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that early steps 
he taken for starting a well equipped military college in a suitable locality to train 
Indians for the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army and that the necessary amount 
be sanctioned to start the preliminary work." 

That Resolution was discussed at great length and Sir Alexander Muddiman 
moved an amendment inter alia which in effect was that a Committee should 
consider whether it is desirable and praclicable to establish an Indian 8»bd- 
hurst. We on this side of the House objected to that form', and said that 
we had passed that stage long ago. We had passed our Resolutions in 1921 
and 1928 which were accepted by the Government that the Indian Sandhurst 
should be established and the only thing that remained to be done was 
to see what steps should be taken to establish the Indian Sandhurst,. In 
that controversy Lord Rawlinson very frankly made the following admis- 
sion : 

“The last two speakers have made it perfectly clear to me and I suppose they 
think they have also made it clear to the House that on the occasion which I accepted 
on behalf of Government an amendment and a Resolution, both in 1921 and in 1923, 
I was not quite so well versed in the methods of this House as I am to-day. I therefore 
propose to go a little more warily now than I did then. I am not going to be caught 
napping again. Much as I appreciate the amendment proposed by the Honourable 
Pandit I am sorry it is quite impossible for me to accept it." 

Therefore, the Commander-in-Chief on the last occasion, that is, in Feb- 
ruary 1925, stuck to the position that the question before the Government 
was whether it v’as desirable and practicable to establish an Indian Sand- 
hurst. Sir, that being the controversy, it was suggested, I think by me, 
that it was not possible. to settle on the floor of this House whether it was 
practicable or whether it was desirable to establish an Indian Sandhurst. 
For the purpose of determining that question you must have an inquiry 
and a thorough investigation. I think it came from me in the very com- 
mencement of the debate that a Committee should be appointed. I then 
said, “Appoint your own Committee; have your soldiers, have your Chilians 
and have my European friends and have some politicians. But let us 
thresh this question out thoroughly and then let us see what is the con- 
clusion that that Committee comes to“. Then, later on, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman in March 1925 recognized and said that the time had come when 
this question must be taken up and he announced that a Committee would 
lic appointed. The Committee was appointed by the Government of India. 
In the selection of it I had no voice, nor had anybody on this side. They 
choose eminent soldiers and a senior civilian, Mr. Burden, a inan cf great 
ability, who hftd occupied the position of Military Secretary to the Govem- 
memt lor a nuiaaber of years. We had on that Committee that great soldier, 
Sir Andrew Skeeti, for whum I have the highest admiration and respect 
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lor his sense of fairness, for his sense of integrity and his honesty — a mere 
■conscientious soldier you will never find in any part of the world. 
-(Applause.) Sir, this Committee laboured for 14 months and it submitted its 
report to the Government of India, or rather to the Viceroy, and after a 
long lapse of time we heard the announcement about it yesterday. But. 
before this, in the last Session of the Assembly in September, this House, 
without a division being challenged by the Government, entirely supported 
the recommendations of the Sandhurst Committee and recommended that 
the Governor General in Council should take steps to give effect to them. 
At that time w'e were told that the matter was under the consideration of 
His Majesty’s Government or the Secretary of State for India. Now, Sir, 
what is the announcement? The announcement is this, that instead of ten 
vacancies, we shall have twenty and five — here I would ask my friend, the 
Honourable the Military Secretary to Government to correct me if I make 
any mistake, beca\ise I only go by the newspaper reports that were avail- 
able to me — ^I understand that instead of ten vacancies, they arc to be 
increased to twenty, and five are to be reserved for the Viceroy’s Com- 
mifisioned Officers .... 

An Honourable Member: And six at Woolwich and six at Cranwell. . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: That means 87 altogether. 

Mr O. M. Young (Army Secretary): That is not quite correct. Six 
IS the maximum which the War Office are prepared to give at Woolwich 
and at Cranwell not tw'o, as recommended by the Committee, but a number 
will depend upon what is necessary to form an Indian Air squadron. We 
want six in the first year. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Therefore I say that the utmost that you can go 
to is 37 based on the existing system which has been condemned by the 
Committee. 

An Honourable Member: In the first instance. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: In the first instance, and on Doomsday it will be 
something more. 

An Honourable Member: It will be 38. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: So that you can go on happily. Now, Sir, that le 
the announcement. I want to make a statement on the floor of this House, 
and with all the responsibility, that this conclusion which the Government 
of India and His Majesty ’s Government have come to after this long period 
was practically arrived at by the War Council and was communicated to 
the Sub-Committee as soon as they arrived there in April-May 1926. 
There is nothing new in it. It is a camouflage to tell us that this arises 
out of the recommendations of the Sandhurst Committee after full con- 
sideration of the Sandhurst Committee Report which has been under 
examination for nearly two years. (An Honourable Member: ** Shame!”) 

I make that statement on the floor of this House and I challenge anyone 
to contradict that statement. That is the first thing I have got to say. 

Now let us see what the positirn is. The position is that the Com- 
mander-in -Chief has given his reasons for turning down the recommenda- 
iiona of the Sandhurst Committee. I do not wish, Sir, to exceed my time 
limit, and all I say is this, that you will fin^d that practically the whole 
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of the recommendations of the Sandhurst Committee, which are inter- 
dependent and one connected link of a chain, stand together. Our terras of 
reference, to which I may refer the House for a moment, were as follows : 

“By what means it may be possible to improve upon the present supply of Indian 
candidates for the King’s Commission both in regard to number and quality. 

Whether it is desirable and practicable to establish a Military College in India to- 
train Indians for the commissioned ranks of the Indian Army.” 

Now, Sir, the time table, the establishment of a Sandhurst and the co- 
ordination of the educational institutions in this country are linked together, 
and you cannot drop one out of it and keep the other without seriously 
and materially affecting the recruitment of the best materials that you 
want; the means we have suggested are for improvement of the number 
and quality. They are not accepted. Then the reasons which we gave for 
the establishment of a Sandhurst are givei^in paragraph S5 and I will 
summarise in one or two minutes what we say. It seems clear that like^ 
the progressive scheme of Indianization which we have suggested, this 
also is necessary as a means to improve both in number and quality the- 
supply of Indian candidates for the King's Commission. I say now that 
it is necessary for the supply of candidates. Secondly, we say that India 
must have a self-sufficient institution for itself, and next we say that : 

« 

“on these grounds alone we think it would be sound policy to lay the foundations' 
of an Indian military college as soon as pcwsible and so commence without delay 
not merely the building of the college structure b^t the building also of the tradition 
and sentiment which in India, as in England, would be indispensable to the achievement 
of success. The process is one which takes time and the start should not be post- 
poned.” 

And further saturatbn point will soon be reached, according to the best 
evidence, at the English Sandhurst and so India will have to start her own 
institution. 

Sir, we are told next that the question of the establishment 
of an Indian Sandhurst we cannot undertake or decide; when it will 
be decided we do not know. The next and the most objectionable part 
of the prominent-^and this is the most vital point — is the question of not 
only the continuance but the extension of the system of the eight units; 
and, Sir, about the 8 units, I have already said the other day what I had 
to say. It has not even the grace of the original declaration of the scheme 
made by Lord Rawlinson, in February, 1923' because Lord Rawlinson at 
least made it clear in his declaration that when the intake increases of 
the Indian King’s commissioned officers the surplus will be posted to other 
units. But the Command er-in-Chief now makes it quite clear that that 
will never happen ; that they will start homogeneous units for the increased 
Intake, so that never can an Indian officer command a British officer. He 
has made that clear. This is, Sir, the 8 units scheme. 

Now, Sir, I will say one word and sit down, and it is this. We have been 
making these efforts for years and years and I did not go into the previous 
hibbory. Starting even from 1921 it is a history that is no oredit' to tKef 
Government, Sir, and yet the Secretary of State for India, speaking 
recently, said this : 

“Now, my Lords, I approach the present It has been my duty to talk in the 
last three yrars txi many distinguished Indians of eiVery faith, every persuasion, every 
bent .of political thought. I have asked all of those who were inclined to be critical 
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of our attitude in relation to the future constitutional development of India thia 
question ; ‘Do you desire that the British Army should be withdrawn from India? Du 
you desire that the Civil Service should be withdrawn from India? Do you desire 
that the protection of the British Navy should be withdrawn from the Indian shores?’ 

I have never found one Indian, however hostile to this Government, however critical 
of our proposals in relation to Indian development, who desired that the Army should* 
be withdrawn, or ” 

Mr. President: Order, order. I. must ask the Honourable Member to 
conclude. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am not going to say anything more except to finish 
this quotation : 

“or that the Indian Civil Service should be withdrawn or that the protection of 
the Navy should be withdrawn.’* 

Sir, I will only say this, it is simply not true. (Applause.) 

Lala Lajpat Eai (Julluudur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 1 just' 
want to make one or two observations about this announcement. My 
friend the Honourable Pandit Motilal said the other day that the announce* 
inen^^.^eft him cold. I feel just the reverse; the announcement has made 
me hot. To a certain extent it has gratified me, because the Government 
of India, or rather that Government which controls our destinies from 
Whitehall, have laid their cards on the table. Now, we know what they 
mean by an exclusively British Commission and they have made our task 
very easy. Just as my friend Mr. Jinnah just now told you that long 
before the Skeen Committee came to its decision, practically the decision 
of those questions which were referred to the Skeen Committee had been 
arrived at by a certain Council of War, I make bold to say that in spite of 
the appointment of the Statutory Commission, the decision of the future 
constitution of India has already been arrived at (Hear, hear), and there- 
fore nothing will be gained by the operations of this Boyal Statutory Com* 
mission. 

Then, Sir, my friend Mr. Jinnah said that his faith in the good faith 
of the British Government has been shattered. Happily I stand in a better 
position because never in my life had I any faith in the bona fides of the 
British Government. I do not want to use any strong language, but such 
a faith is unnatural. Some people may work themselves up on that side 
or on this side about such a faith. They may be moved by the most honest 
and the best of intentions, but I make bold to say they are working under 
a great delusion, and the disillusionment is sure to come sooner or later. 
No Empire can be built upon such good intentions; no Empire can be 
maintained upon these good intentions; and therefore any Indian, be he 
of whatever political complexion, if he places any faith in the Britisn 
Government and thinks they will give us self-government at any time, is 
labouring under a great illusion and the sooner he is disillusioned the 
better. (Applause from non-official Benches.) The British Government 
will never give us self-government so long as they can help it. Surely 
they cannot part with their powers in regard to the Army in order to pre* 
pare us to defend our homes, because' if they do so, they will take away 
the very argument by which they maintain the continuance of their trustee- 
ship in India. If we can defend our hearths and homes, the principal 
argument in their hands to deny us the right of self-government and res- 
ponsible government will be gone. That is the main argument whichr 
they advance in season and out of season against our claims lor self govern- 
ment, namely, our inability for the military defence of our country. If 
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they were to let us prepare ourselves for defending our country, that ail- 
ment will be gone. Therefore, the decision of the War Council about this 
matter is perfectly natural and I was quite prepared for it. I never ex 
pected that anything would be done and I am not at all disappointed by 
the announcement that has been made, namely, that the recommendations 
of the 8 keen Committee have not been accepted. I wish this might serve 
as an eye-opener to those Indian politicians, whether inside this House 
or outside it, who constantly harp upon their faith in the British nation 
or the British Government. By cherishing that faith they only mislead 
their country. The course open to us is very clear. We have to struggle 
and work hard by such means as we possess for our emancipation from the 
foreign yoke. Some good and honest British people like General Skeen 
may now and then help us with their good intentions, but when these 
.good intentions come to be translated into action, the result would be the 
^ame as it has been announced now. Sooner or later they will be disillu- 
sioned. Therefore, the sooner my countrymen give up this faith in the 
British and all the implication of this faith which lead us to hope for^^bings 
which can never be realised, the better for them. People ought to chalk 
out their own programme of work in order to get the freedom for which 
they are struggling. Sir, I read this morning an article in the Pioneer in 
which such arguments as Messrs. Jinnah and Mo^ilal advanced the other 
day are described as excitement argum‘ents or excitement speeches- Nothing 
of the kind at all. We need not be excited and I do not think we are 
'excited at all over this announcement, because those of us who have studied 
the history of England carefully and the history of the British connection 
with India with some discretion know that there could be no other decision 
but that embodied in the announcement that was made by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief the other day. They could not come to any other 
decision. That decision was only pre-conceived and it has come. There- 
fore, there is no reason for disappointment; there is absolutely no reason 
for being excited. The path before us is clear. We have to struggle; we 
have to make head way; and we have to gain our freedom by our own 
efforts. I cannot say just at the present moment what these means will 
be, but I must say that we should not expect any co-operation or any help 
from the other side in order to get rid of the other side. Tlie ))Osition is 
absolutely unnatural. We want to get rid of the other side and we expect 
them to co-operate with us to help us in getting rid of them. This is 
absurd and I do not believe in it. I do not blame the other side for 
maintaining their position. They have not come to this country to go 
away as long aS they can help it. They have come here for certain definite 
objects and as long as they can get those objects fulfilled by means which 
are at their disposal they will not go away, they will not leave us and they 
will not give us what we want, namely, responsible self-government. All 
this talk that they want to take Indians in the Navy, in the Army and in 
the Air Force is not sincere. 

Sometimes we are told that we constantly bring in the question of racial 
discrimination. What else is there in India except racial discrimination. 
We are told that the British observe no racial discrimination in the Army 
or the Civil Service or anywhere else which is, of^ course, not true. I say 
we want racial discrimination to be observed. We want India to be placed 
in its proper position. Wo'wani ail these services; the Army and the 
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Civil Service, to be manned by Indian^ for the benefit of India. We want 
the present state of things to be abolished. Those who say we do not want 
racial discrimination are only playing the fool; we want it, but we want 
it in the reverse order, we want it in favour of ourselves. India for the 
Indians is our war cry, and that is the thing which we are desiring to 
have. There is no division on this question on either side. We are per- 
fectly frank in placing our cards on the table, and the Government have 
honestly placed their cards on the table. I must thank His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief for having plainly told us where we stand. We 
cannot get any advance in our political progress towards self-government 
without a definite advance which will lead us to an Indian Army. If there 
is still any Indian in this country who believes that the Statutory Com- 
mission can give them any advance, they are simply living in a fool’s para- 
dise The other day my friend, Sir Victor Sassoon stated, and His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief repeated what he said, that an efficient standing 
army is an insurance for the safety of this country. I say that under these 
circumstances n standing army officered by British officers is an insurance 
of our continuous bondage, of our slavery (Mr. M. A. Jinnah ‘ “And 
what is more you are paying the premium ’’) Exactly, that is right. Of 
course we have to pay the premium, for that is an insurance for the bene- 
fit of the British, in order to exploit us. Therefore all this talk is of no 
use My friend Mr Jinnah said the other day (I do not mean to be ,ai 
all disrespectful to the Commander-in-Chief)^ the observatives abotit the 
Army being a nation-building department are nothing but yams. British 
troops are maintained at our cost, they are trained at onr cost, yet all 
this is done for nation-building purposes The British garrison in India 
is a nation-building department ! I Nation-building indeed ! ! If this is 
nation-building, then I say, God save us from this kind of nation -building. 

I do not want to detain the House, but T just w^ant to add that soma 
of us have not been much disappointed by the pronouncement made by 
the Commander-in-Chief. Wo knew it beforehand, and we are very glad 
that he has told us distinctly where we stand and what estimate we are 
to put or the intentions of the Government of Great Britain in 
appointing this exclusively British Commission We are grateful to the 
Government for letting us know their intentions, though it is not a very 
desirable kind of gratitude, but still as human beings we cannot help 
indulging in it The reasons I gave for boycotting the Statutory Commis- 
sion, when I moved a vote of no confidence in that Commission, have 
come true word by word I said that one of my reasons was that I had 
no belief in the good faith of those who appointed the Commission, and 
no greater proof of that could have been placed before us than this pronounce- 
ment of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. This is literal proof, 
conclusive proof that what I said was nothing but the truth, the literal 
truth, and the whoL truth. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not disappointed and there- 
fore does not want to censure the Government of India? (Laughter ) 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I do, Sir; I cannot do anything else. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) ' 
Sir, I associate myself with this motion which has been brought specifically 
for the purpose cf censuring the policy which has been announced by His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. There is not the slightest doubt that 
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when the decision of this House was arrived at in Simla, hope was enter- 
sained in some quarters — though it may not be by me and by men of 
my way of thinking — that the Government would come round to their 
vay of thinking and accept substantially the very moderate and 
unsatisfactory recommendations, as I made it plain on behalf of my party 
m the last occasion, — of the Skeen Committee. The expected announce- 
ment has new been made and it reminds us of the old saying about labour- 
ing mountains producing a ridiculous little animal; and we have been 
treated to a lecture upon Indianisation. I certainly, Sir, yield to none 
in my admiration for the Indianisation of all and sundry things. But 
I do believe, the time has com'e for us to eliminate from our political 
dictionary this most mischievous and self -calumniating phrase “ Indianisa- 
tion We do not want any foreign army here to be called an Indian 
Army; we want a real Indian Army; we are not concerned with Indianisa- 
tion or other matters. We want the organisation, of the Army, the control 
of the Army legislation and things like that under our exclusive control; 
and to that end a very modest beginning was suggested by the QJjiei of 
the General Staff, assisted ably by a number of military officers of high 
rank and als • by the Secretary to the Government of India in the Army 
Department and certain non-official Members of whom my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Jinnah, took a very leading part, is obvious that such 
recommendations as these must have been made so as to be acceptable 
to Government; it is impossible otherwise to imagine an officer of this 
responsible position of the Chief cf the General Staff, who must have at 
his fingers’ ends all the minutiae of the Army system in India, would have 
agreed to this. Nor would the Army Secretary have agreed to it; and 
therefore we find in that succinct foreword to the Report of that Committee 
a statement made: 

* 'Although the Committee's recommendations in themselves are designed primarily 
with a view to Indian conditions, the problems of recruitment and training of King’s 
commissioned officers for whatever services are essentially an Imperial concern and 
any proposals reacting upon them will require close scrutiny by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and their military advisers.” 

What then is the mockery of having, as it is said, a responsible govern- 
ment in India of a fractional sort and then to be told that the policy is 
to be dictated by the British Government? It is quite clear that this 
announcement was made by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief — I 
do not say that he was unaware of it because he states it clearly enough 
in the last part of his. speech — as part of the general scheme of the reformed 
constitution for India which is in the making. His Excellency said: 

”The object which we all seek to achieve is to fit Indians to undertake the defence 
of India. As constitutional advance progresses, the question will continually be asked 
bow far the military side of Indian Swaraj has kept pace.” 

I do not propse to go very much into this because I want to keep as far 
as possible the Commandcr-in-Chief as a non-party head of the Army, not 
as a pditical Minister in charge of the Army Department, which unfortu- 
nately is not provided for in the present constitution. But taking, as I 
say, that view, I say the Commander-in-Chief must be taken to have 
given expression to the political policy of the British Govepmaenfe and the 
Govemn*ent of India. Looking at it in that way, it appears to me quite 
clear that Lala Lajpat Ral was quite justified in saying that no business 
was meant by that statement. It is even far worse than the crumbs 
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'thrown on the civil side of the administration. Mr. Jinnah has very pro- 
perly repelled the insinuation which was given expression to by the 
Secretary of State in his speech in the Hoiise of !^iOrds that the representa- 
tives of the people in India want to hug the Army in India to their bosom. 
(Laughter.) It was stated that if any Indianization were effected, we 
would be doing harm in India. I say that we do want the Army in Indiu 
to be withdrawn, and I take this opportunity of stating most explicitly and 
most firmly that we do not want the British Army in this country. We 
can defend ourselves to-day. The whole anny of occupation — for it is 
nothing hut an anny of (ccupation — can and should go and we are prepared 
for the consequences. I do not agree with His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Ohief when he says that: 

“if Government were to attempt to go further at the present time than they have 
done in the steps taken to further Indianization, which if forced too hurriedly would 
•assuredly bring disaster to this Indian Army of ours, ruin to the cause of India, and 
broken hearts to the many magnificent old Indian soldiers who have been my comrades, 
and — as they themselves know w^ell, — my best of friends, throughout my lifetime." 


putting aside this personal touch, it is quite obvirnis that this state- 
ment cannot he accepted by any cne. I do not wish again on this lo 
sbreak a lance with one who is not himself the political Minister of tlie 
Army Departimont, but it is quite obvious that this policy which has been 
given expression to cannot be accepted by any school of thought in India. 
Yfiu tell us that we cannot defend ourselves to-day and therefore we are 
iinfit for self-government Then when we say that we are quite ready to 
•defend ourselves, when we ask you to give us the Army, to give us the 
•colleges that are necessary to train officers, to give us the fullest opportuni- 
ties, to give us the financial control over military matters, and to give us 
the other equipment that is necessary’, we are told that if the pace is 
hurried, disaster would be brouglit to the Indian Army, and that the cause 
of India would be ruined. Here again in the same fashion as in the 
political field you have got the trusteeship. Why then talk of the Indiani- 
sation of the Army in India being a part cf the new responsible government 
that is going to be given to us? 

Sir, I was very glad to hear the pronouncement made by His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief, for if there was any doubt in my mind as 
to the operatii-ns of the Statutory Commission in the South or in the far 
North, I am perfectly certain that those operations will be neutralised 
and a new fillip to the national movement, to the Swaraj movement, will 
he given by the admirable statement which, in consonance with the best 
traditiens of English statesmanship, was made the other day by His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief. That is just the thing which we have been 
needing I think it was only in that spirit that Lala Lajpat Bai said that 
he welcomed the statement, and it is only in that spirit that we pass our 
constitutional vote of censure upon Government by making this motion. 
I only wish that we would realise the pregnant observations which my 
friend Lala Lajpat Bai made and give up all idea of an equal status and 
equal powers being given to the Statutory Commission, and even if 
status and equal powers are given, we shall have nothing to do with it, 
for you will receive a worse treatment than the treatment which has been 
•accorded to the unanimous recommendations of a Committee of Govern- 
ment's own creation. Mr. President, I do not wish to see that this policy 
•and this tradition of not adhering to thei»- solemn pledges should be 
observed in this House. Time and again there are solemn decisions taken 
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from Government on the recommendations of Committees of their own 
creation, but nevertheless those decisions are flouted. It is therefore quit©' 
obvious that the Government are not showing that respect which is due- 
jo this Legislature. In fact, they are showing the greatest disrespect to* 
this Assembly which passes a decision to which Government themselves 
are parties by not adhering to it, and I cannot sufficiently condemn such 
action on the part of Government. We have been treated to similar 
exhibitions in connection with the Reserve Bank Bill and other measures. 
Time and again this sort of unreasonable and unjustifiable attitude has been 
taken up by Government only to tell us again and again that they will not 
proceed further than they have chosen to do. The questicn therefore 
narrows itself to this. Is India going to be governed according to the 
decrees of the British Government and of the Government of India or 
according to the decisions taken in this Assembly? That is the question 
to which I want an “ Aye ” or “ No It is perfectly clear that every- 
bcdy must agree that it would be a hypocritical profession on the part of 
anybody to claim that they have given any responsible government so. far 
or propose to give responsible government hereafter or that there is "the- 
beginning of a real mdigenous Indian Army in the announcement that has 
been made. I consider it is easy enough for those who advocate any cause 
to enthuse over the subject which they have taken unto themselves and 
to say that they believe in it. But I do not like that sincerity should be 
claimed by those who preach these things unless in the deeds which they 
themselves are parties to the sincerity becomes manifest. Claim is made- 
for earnestness, sincerity, good faith, love of India, good will, etc. All 
these are excellent phrases, well enough in their own places. But we want 
deeds and I do not expect any deeds from this Government. Therefore 
the C'Uly thing that this Assembly can do is time and again, every time, 
on every motion, every instant of its being, to go on censuring this Govern- 
ment till they take themselves elsewhere. (Laughter ) I do not know 
that the sense of humour which prevails on the opposite side will ever 
enable the Government to realise that while we are equally endowed with 
humour, we are really serious. I do not think the Government Benches 
want to take us seriously. They take themselves far toi- seriously I am 
perfectly certain that an Indian Government will do very much better than* 
my friends on the opposite side and an Indian Army will be very very 
much better than the army of which they are so proud, an' anny, 
apparently, Indianisation in which will bring tears to the eyes of those 
magnificent Indian soldiers ! I do not know whether these soldiers are 
Indians or not. It is just like those Indian officials who do not want 
responsible government for India and who are giving dinner parties and 
tea parties and other things to the Simon Commission for various party or 
personal purposes in order to diminish the effect of the boycott. What- 
ever the case may be, it is quite obvious to ug tc-day that the British 
Government says, “ Thus far only shall Indianisation go What w© 
want is to make it perfectly clear that we on our side of the House do not 
want an army of this description. I do not think that Colonel Moonje or 
C Moonje, as His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief referred to^ 

him, was right in saying that the defence of India is a formidable problem* 
or there is any serious difficulty about it. I do not share Dr. Moonje ’s 
mis^ngs as to the great dangers and T do think the dangers which he 
adverted to are really more e^^aggerated than otherwise. But His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chicr was certainly pot justified in taking th© 
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arguments which Dr. Moonje put forward for quite a different purpose for 
his own purposes and in saying that they furnish excellent argument for 
the purpose of perpetuating the British army in India. With these words, 
Sir, I once more cordially endorse the motion to censure this Government 
in the most unambiguous fashion for their conduct in making this declara- 
tion of policy which is no less unambiguous than the censure which we 
are moving to-day* 

Mr. President: Before we proceed further, I desire to make one observa- 
tion. I regard it as highly discourteous on the part of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief that he should come here and make a long speech, 
and then, when a motion for adjournment is discussed on that speech, 
that he should not be in the House. 

Mr. a. M. Young: Sir, with reference to what has just fallen from you, 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief desired me to inform the House, 
if the point should be raised, that he did not receive notice of this motion— 
as indeed none of us received it — before 10 o’clock this morning, and he 
had already made arrangements to be out of Delhi to-day. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should ha^'e informed the 
Chair. 

Mr. O. M. Young: I 'vas instructed by His Excellency to do so if any 
Member commented on his absence I did not anticipate that that would 
be the case. 

Sir, a year ago I gave a promise in this House to the following effect 
I said full opportunity would be given for discussion of this matter when 
the Government of India after consultation with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were m a position to inform the Assembly. I further said in reph 
to a supplementary question that this House would certainly be consulted 
before final decisions were reached. In accordance with those promises 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, in the traditional and conven- 
tional place for making important announcements of military policy, that 
is, in the general discussion of the Budget, gave an outline of the proposals 
of His Majesty ’s Government and of the Government of India on the 
Skeen Committee's Beport. We have therefore now reached the position 
indicated m my statement a year ago. Having informed the Assembly 
we hoped that Honourable Members would wait a little until they had 
studied the announcement, and they perhaps take the opportunity which 
the Govemmenrs pledge offered and assured them. Instead they have 
preferred to discuss this matter in circ umstances in which their conclusion, 
whatever it is, must necessarily be hasty and ill-considered. The reason 
for this was given by my Honourable friend, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, this morning. He said that it is most urgent tlia.t we should 
discuss this subject because the announcement came as a great shock to 
them. li Honourable Members are still under the influence of the shock, 
will not their judgment be still more hasty and ill-considered than the 
exigencies of this debate would make it in any case? 

The gravamen of the charge against Government is that they “ turned 
down " the Indian Sandhurst Committee's Keport. Almost e. embody 
has used exactly that expression. I wish to examine in the short time at 
my disposal the extent to which it can truly be said that the Government 
have turned down the Indian Sandhurst Committee’s Beport. I would 
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begin by saying that every one of the initial recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, every immediate recommendation that is not contingent upon what 
may happen in the future and not based on guesswork, has been accepted 
by the Government, and will be put in operation this year, which is exactly 
what the Committee asked. 

Before I go into these details I should like to deal with another point. 
Much has been made (and rightly made) of the fact that the proposals of 
this Committee were unanimous. It has, however, been suggested that 
it is a dreadtul thing not to accept altogether the proposals of any body 
of men, if those proposals are unanimous. It was no small feat on the 
part of the drafters of the report to present the case in such a way that 
so many persons of different experience and outlook felt that they could 
conscientiously sign it. I have not the slightest desire to belittle that 
fact, but there is also a degree of unanimity on our side. When the Com- 
mittee’s proposals were received by us the first thing that happened was 
they were referred to the principal staff officers, that is, all the high 
military officers, who considered them for about two months. I had the 
privilege of attending their deliberations myself and I can say how diligent 
they were. They submitted their memorandum to the Government of 
India, who again in their turn considered all the proposals most carefully. 
They eventually forwarded their recommendations to the Secretary of 
State. Their recommendations, together with the report of the debates 
that took place in this House last September, were considered at length 
by the Secretary of State in Council, and were approved. The Secretary 
of State forwarded them to His Majesty’s Government, that is to say, 
the Cabinet, who referred them to the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
which is a sub-committee of the Cabinet assisted by the highest military 
ndvisers of the Empire. They considered the proposals and submitted 
their recommendations to the Cabinet. In the end His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment sent out to us their conclusions. On one or two points those con- 
clusions differed from what was recommended by the Government of 
India. The Government of India returned to the charge, and succeeded 
in obtaining the modifications they wanted. The result is that our pro- 
jposals, however inferior some Honourable Members opposite may think 
them, are the offspring of an unanimity which is at any rate comparable 
in force to the unanimity of Sir Andrew Skeen’s Committee. 

Now, Sir, to turn to the actual recommendations of the Committee. 
It was suggested that, without any further tests or proof, the number of 
vacancies open to Indians in Sandhurst should be doubled, that is to say, 
raised to 20 a year. That has been done. The Committee recommended 
that Woolwich and Cranwell should be thrown open to Indians, provided 
they qualified by the same tests as British boys, and that Indians should 
be eligible to enter all arms of the service. That recommendation has been 
accepted as it stands. There is a slight difference in the number of 
vacancies recommended by the Committee for Woolwich and Cranwell and 
the numbers now thrown open. The Committee recommended 8 at 
Woolw^'cn and 2 at Cranwell. Why 8 at Woolwich and 2 Cranwell they 
did not s^y. His Majesty's Government and we have agreed to a maxi- 
mum of 6 at Woolwich- That bears a definite relation to doing what the 
Committee themselves never proposed to do — ^to esISblishing Indian 
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Artillery and Engineer and other ^uinits. As regards Cranwell, the Com- 
mittee’s *recommendation was for 2 vacancies. Here again His Majesty’s 
Government have thrown open that number of vacancies which is requisite 
for the formation of an Indian air squadron, and for that purpose we 
should like to have six officers in the first year. Six officers are necessary 
to constitute a Flight, a sub-unit. If we do not get six, we shall start 
it all the same in the hope of getting them later on. For many years 
this House has been urging us to establish artillery and air force and other 
units. Well, Sir, we are now doing that, although the Committee did not 
make any recommendation to that effect. The Committee also recom- 
mended the opening of the King’s Commissions to Viceroy’s commissioned 
officers. Now, I think I may say that the Committee treated the 
Viceroy’s commissioned officer in a rather stepmotherty way. They 
allotted to him two-thirds of a page out of a 50-page report. When we 
consider that the only Indian officer that existed till recently wag the 
Viceroy’s commissioned officer, when v\e consicler the great reputation and 
the great number of Viceroy’s commissioned officers, 1 think one might 
haye expected the Committee to have looked also towards the Viceroy’s 
commissioned officers in propounding their scheme. They did not do so, 
tut Government must do so. Government do not of course propose to 
give openings to Viceroy’s commissioned officers at the expense of candi- 
date's for direct commission All I can say is that Government will not 
lose sight of the Viceroy’s commissioned officer, and that they will do 
everything to build upon that fine material which now exists. About the 
others we do not know whether they exist. But whatever happens the 
Viceroy’s commissioned officer will not go to the wall. 

The Committee attributed the present paucity of suitable Indian 
candidates to a large number of faulty methods of selection. I have no 
time to go into the details, but I can tell you, Sir, that all their re^^m. 
mendations for improving the methods were approved and accepted in 
principle, and adopted almost as they stand. If in the light of experience — 
the Committee, for instance, recommended advisory committees which we 
did not think would serve any useful purpose — but if v\e find that that 
■or any other recommendation is likely to prove useful, we shall of course 
adopt it as well. We are doing all we can to improve the methods of 
selection Further, His Majesty’s Government have charged us to leave 
nothing undone which may widen the field of recruitment. That charge 
\vc would have proposed to carry^ out, even if it had not been specifically 
laid upon us. The Committee also recommended that the existing 
methods of publicity should be continued, supplemented by invoking the 
help of the university^ authorities and prominent educational authorities. 
That recommendation of course has been accepted. The Committee also 
made suggestions for the improvement of the system of education. They 
also will be accepted. My friend Mr, Jinnah quite rightly pointed out that 
all these recommendations hang together with the throwing open of more 
vacancies and' with the establishment of an Indian Militaary College. ZIJ 
they are not actually simultaneous. You must begin with y our educational 
measures first, and then in course of growth you wi)) get your boys growing 
up under your improved methods of education, who will one dry be ready 
to enter the Indian Military College. 

Mr/M. A, JiUnali: What part of the recommendations do you accept? 
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Mr. O. M. Young: I have just explained. The Committee, stated 
and we admit, that expense is a great bar to Indian boys going to Sand 
hurst. Well, Sir, we have now framed a scheme under which grants 
not scholarships to selected boys,, but grants to all our boys accordin] 
to their means, will be given to enable them to go to Sandhurst. Those 
grants will be based upon the difference between the estimated cost of 
educat’on in an Indian Military College and the actual cost at Sandhurst, 
Woolwich and Cranwell. The Committee found that the arrangements for 
guardianship for boys at Sandhurst were unsatisfactory. We agreed and 
we have adopted their recommendations for improving that system. 

Here then, Sir, is the whole body of these recommendations in regard 
to the recruitment and selection of Indians for the commissioned ranks 
of the Indian Army. They cover not only the whole field of the Com- 
,mittee’s own recommendations about recruitment but include also the 
opening of careers in other arms of the service. As I have said, they are 
not contingent on anything that is going to happen in the future. . .^s 
all the other recommendations of the Committee are, but they are the 
Committee’s own answer to the question of what shall be done at once. 
And we have accepted them in fulL 

Now, Sir,, I turn to the future: and I come firot to the great bone 
of contention, the maintenance of the principle of the 8 unit system. We 
are maintaining this system, which is a system of Indianization — ^I am 
sorry to have to use that word — of Indianization by units,, because unless 
you Indianize by units or blocks, you will not do what we are setting 
out to do, namely, to lay the foundation of a national army. If you 
Indianize man by man you will never get that national army. Suppose 
the recommendations of the Committee had been adopted exactly as tfiey 
stood; suppose the time-table had worked, and by 1952 you had got in 
the Indian Army half your officer cadre consisting of Indiians throughout 
every unit and in nil the departments of the Army The Committee 
refrained from saying what should happen after 1952. They contented 
themselves with the statement that a proportion of British officers should 
be maintained. "Well, Sir. suppose we conceded that, and suppose that 
British recruitment dosed down in 1952, where would we be then? 
Suppose only Indians were recruited thereafter; it would still be another 
25 years before the latest joined British cadets would get away from their 
units. Therefore, 40 years from now you would get your first fully Tndian- 
ized units. But under the 8 unit system you wdll have at least 8 units 
all-Indian units in 17 years. Which do you consider is the most rapid 
form of progress ? 

Now, Sir,, in dealing with this question of British recruitment, there 
is a .fact which I have no desire to gloze over. It has oeen stated that 
the reason why we are Indianizing bv units is that we fear that if we do 
not do so British recruitment would cease, because British boys would 
to come out to the Indian Army. That, Sir, is prefectly true. 
We do not fear it. We know it. It has further been suggested that this 
is a matter of rac’aJl arrogance. It is nothing of the kind. There are 
Englishmen serving in India in every branch of the Civil Administration 
under Indians. You can have them also in the Army departments. But 
in units it is another’ matter Military opinion is unanimous, with perhaps 
s nftinority of one (An Honourable Member: **What about Sir. Andirew 
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Skeen?'’) I said there may be a minority of one. But I can state, not 
fdr myself, but on the authority ol the highest military opinion in India 
and in Great Britain, that, in fighting units, an" officer establishment of 
persons of widely different nationality is not a practioal proposition. It 
cannot be efficient. And that is the kind of unit that the Skeen Com- 
mittee wished to commit us to for the next forty years. Now, Sir, about 
these boys who, we are afraid, we shall not get if they are asked to serve 
in the Army alongside of Indians in their units. One must remember,, 
Sir, that they are boys on the threshold of life; and they have ai definite 
choice before them. They can either go to the British Army, where they 
will serve with officers and men, not only of their own nationality but 
generally of their own county, or they would have to come out, under 
the Skeen Committee’s proposals, and serve in units where the men are 
Indian and the officers are half Indian and half European. Is it not 
natural that they should prefer, as I am perfectly certain they would, 
to go into the British Army? Meanwhile, you have got no Indiana to 
replace them in the Indian Army. Suppose a Maratha boy had the choice 
offi^ed to him. on leaving a military college, of serving in a regiment 
where ail the officers and all the men were Marathas; and the other 
choice was to serve in a unit where the men were. say. Punjabi Mussal- 
mans, and the officers were Indian drawn from all over the country. Will 
there be any arrogance in his preference if he chooses to serve in his own 
unit? T think. Sir. one would say that he was worthy of his ancestry and 
of his traditions, if he made that selection. 

Now, Sir. there is only one other question, and that is the automatic 
increase n^commended by the Committee after the initial increase every 
\oar. I shall attempt to explain the difference between what the Com- 
mittee contemplated and what we contemplate in this connection. The 
Committee laid down what they called their suggested scheme. It was 
a progressive time table and they said that if that scheme was adopted — 
if adopted, that is what they said — they realized that it wou!Id have to 
be modified in the light of actual experience. Well, Sir, we agree 
entirely— we do not adopt their scheme, because we are waiting for the 
light of experience to shine upon the initial stage. We say *‘We will take 
everything that you recommend as a start, and we will wait and see as 
regards increasing the vacancies”. T do not know if Honourable Members 
have ever considered how it is that the existing number of ten vacancies 
has remained stationary all these years. It is not that the British Gov- 
ernment or the Government of India wished to impose arbitrary limit : 
it is the simple fact that we have never had — ^well, in one year we had — 
ten officers. But that is the only year we did, and the average was about 
six. No Indian has ever yet had to compete for a vacancy. If he was 
-qualified, he got in. Now the Committee said .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must now 
conclude his observations. 

Mr. G. M. Young; I shall in three minutes, Sir. The Committee say 
that this is due to faulty methods of selection. All I can say is that w» 
have adopted their improved methods of selection. This brings me to 
a question which is implicit; 'and that is the question of an Indian Sand- 
hurst, which T will deal with in a very few words indeed. The Com- 
mittee laid down 1933 as the year, for the inauguration of the Indian 
Sandhurst, because., according to their time table, by th^t time you would 
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get, and be assured ot, steady flow of Indian candidates of suitable 
quality, who woufid be, on the one hand, more than Sandhurst could 
accommodate, and,, on the other hand, sufficient to establish an Indian 
Military College, all this being of course subject, as they have said them- 
selves several times over, to efficiency at every stage. Sir, we absolutely 
agree with them. All we say is that we do not know that that is going 
(to happen in 1933. But», Sir, whenever it does happen, this Beporfc, 
which Honourable Members insist on saying that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Government of India have turned down,, will be then, aa 
now, the basis cf our own immediate and constructive proposals. 
(Applause.) 

Oolonel J. D. Orawford (Bengal: European): Sir, in rising to take pari 
in this debate I should first like to enter a protest against what Mr. Mac- 
worth Young has described as the conventional method of bringing for- 
ward statements of important military policy in a general discussion on 
the Budget. It has also, I feel, in this instance,, given rise to the motion 
for adjournment moved by my friend, Mr. Jinnah, which has led to ^tbia 
very important subject, a subject the importance of which we aro all 
agreed about, being debated in the course of two hours and that with a 
definite time limit for each speaker. The result must be that many who 
desire to take part in the debate and to criticise the definite proposals of 
Government, which are for the first time in front of us, will be excluded 
from doing so. I very much regret that my friend Mr. Jinnah did not 
recognise that point and did not come to some agreement with the Govern- 
ment for the debate on the Army Budget with a particular motion on this: 
subject to be taken up on Monday or some definite date next week^ Cer- 
tainly he could have got that and it would have been more in accordance 
with courtesy to other Members in this House who desire to talk on this 
important subject. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: It is open to the Honourable Member to ask for a 
day from the Government; I have no objection. 

Oolonel J. D. Crawford: I all the more regret the shortness of time, be- 
cause much of it has been wasted by my friends Mr. Lajpat Rai and Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar who have failed to discuss or criticise in the very least 
the proposals which are now before the House. (Applause). They occu- 
pied the time of the House on long harangues about the Simon Commis- 
sion and their lack of confidence in Government, whereas they might have 
tried to point out where the proposals of Government had failed to meet 
the wishes of that side of the House. Now, Sir, I know that when I last 
spoke on the subject of the Skeen Committee when I said that I thought 
that the recommendations did not meet the requirements of a national 
anny, so far as I knew, many Members of the House imagined that I was 
opposed to any such measure. Let me say at once that I am not; and I 
think if I quote for one moment the opinion of the European community 
in India Honourable Members will have some idea as to what our views 
actually are on the subject. At a Conference held in Calcutta we passed 

following resolution: 

“This Conference, while recognising the legitimate aspirations of Indians fca* military 
service, considers that any scheme adopted to tha(fc end must be governed by the main^ 
tenance of the highest standard of efjlciency, the maintenance of a requisite British 
elenient, and the necessity for careful but reasonable economy. This Conference 
aincerely ‘rusts that the abova-mentioned conditions will be deemed essential and a 
sine qva non of any scheme *ntrodnced as a result of the recommendatkms of tha 
Indian Sandharst Oommittee.** 
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Those were the points upon which the Indian Sandhurst Committee them- 
selves laid considerable emphasis; the European comijiunity did the same, 
for they have realised that in the question of an army you cannot make 
experiments. You can make experiments on the administrative side and 
you are in a position to correct mistakes. So far as mistakes in the army 
are concerned, the mistake will only be discovered in time of war and then 
it will be too late to rectify it That necessitates our proceeding with a 
measure of caution in this matter. Now, the measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment appear to me to be very considerably in advance of anything that 
I had expected. It is not a question of the number of officers who may 
be immediately trained, but it is the recognition by Government of a prin- 
ciple which I pressed on them during the last debate, that the Indian Army 
should have its artillery units, its engineering side and air force and that 
Indians should be admitted into those units. That principle, by the an- 
nouncement made, has been accepted by the Government and I hold that 
it is a very measurable advance on any position regarding the Army in 
India that we have had up to date. (Applause.) But I have one general 
critici®^* against the proposals both of the Skeen Committee and of the 
Government as now placed before us and that is that the Viceroy’s com- 
missioned officer is not given that attention which, I am convinced, is hjs 
due Both the Skeen Committee and the Government proposals seem to 
forget that half your Indian Army to-day is officered by Indians, and if 
you really intend to have a national Indian army, it is those men whose 
standard of education you should improve till they are in a position to 
take on the full duty of a commissioned officer and are able to rise to the 
top ranks of the Army. 

Let me take the question of education and here I find myself again in 
disagreement with Government and more in agreement with Mr. Jinnah 
because I believe that it is a military necessity to-day that you should 
start a college for the training of what are called the Viceroy’s commis- 
sioned officers, corresponding to your second Lieutenants and Lieuten- 
ants of British regiments. These men have all the character that is re- 
quired and all the soldierly qualities that are required to make officers, but 
they have hitherto lacked in education. I believe that you can to-day 
select youngsters from the ranks who can be improved by a definite edu- 
cation at a military training college. Now, I do not say that the Indian 
military trainjng college would to-day be the equivalent of Sandhurst, and 
therefore we should welcome any vacancies that we can obtain in military 
establishments at home. But that is only dealing with a small fraction of 
your officers’ establishment of the Indian Army. You are leaving the vast 
establishment of 18 officers per battalion entirely untouched and that is 
where I say this scheme has failed. As a matter of fact, I understand 
that Government has already started a Kitchener College at Jullundur which 
is intended to train Indian non-commissioned officers for the Viceroy's com- 
mission. In that college, to my mind, is the beginning of what will even- 
tually b^ our Indian Sandhurst. It may not at once turn out the fullest 
qualified men that we would later on require, but if it was developed and 
more made of it, I believe we should have at least the nucleus at the 
bottom of a large body of Indian officers who will eventually rise to the 
higher ranks as they pass the necessary testa. I have. Sir, laid great 
stress on the educational training in the Army both of the sons of the 
present Viceroy s commissioned officers and of the youngsters from the 
ranks who are to be the Viceroy’s commissioned officers or, as I would 
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like to see them, the Dominion commissioned officers of to-morrow, I am 
quite willing to welcome any other sections of society who choose to enter 
the Army; I am only too willing to see them coming in; But I do not 
hold the optimistic view which this House holds and which is also held by 
the Skeen Committee that you can get the requisite number of suitable 
candidates from other sources. We have to rely in the main for our supply 
of officers upon our officers’ records and we generally recruit those families 
who have through many generations had military connections. It is the 
same in England and it is the same everywhere. The son generally follows 
in the footsteps of his father, that is a very w’ell known fact. 

There is one other question which I would like to speak on. That is the 
question of the 8 unit scheme. I believe the Government is correct in con- 
fining itself at the moment to the 8 units. If we are to be quite certain 
that these units will serve the purpose of a national army and can under- 
take the responsibilities which will fall on them, then they must be able 
tc stand alone and without the assistance of any British offiA^ v. The 
future will show whether or not they are able to do that, but ^ see no 
reason why witn adequate training they will not equip themselves as well 
as the Indian Army of to-day. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnaii: Better. 

Oolonel J. D. Orawlord: I hope better, Sir, and I am sure we will all 
be very satisfied if they do so. But there is no doubt that the 8 unit 
scheme is going to be unpopular with the British officers, the Indian officer 
and the Indian rank and file. We have to recogmse that and I feel that 
Government should take what steps they can to remove any idea that 
these 8 Indian units are inferior in any way to the other units of the 
Indian Army. I think it will be quite possible to devise means to give 
them increased status and improved position that would remove any feeling 
there might be of any inferiority. 

We have, therefore, to-day in front of us a proposal which I feel cer- 
tainly does not call for censure by this House. We have got Government 
adnriitting the principle, a new principle, in the question of its military 
affairs, and that is the entrance not only of Indians in increased numbers 
to the commissioned ranks but the entrance of Indians into the artillery, 
the engineering and the air forces and the addition, I understand from Mr. 
Young, at an early date of those forces to our Indian army. 

That I hold is a very memorable ’advance on the position as we have 
known it in the past. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I have heard 
my friend, Mr. Mackworth Young, with very great interest. H^. wanted 
us to believe that a substantial effect had been given to the recommenda- 
tions of the Skeen-Committee. It was towards the end of March last year 
^at we got for the first time a copy of tha Skeen Committee's Report from 
him. When I read the book, thiee principal recommendations struck me 
as being the best recommendations of that famous Committee. The first 
was the abolition of the 8- unit scheme, the second the establishment "of an 
Indian Sandnu)*^, and the third was a progressive scale of Inditoisation 
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for the Indian Army. Might 1 ash him it any of those recommenda- 
tions have been accepted by His Majesty’s Government? {An Honour- 
able Member, “Of course not.”) 

Then His Excellency the Coiuinauder-in-t^ixiei , whuhc absence i regret, 
though 1 am sure he is engaged in other official business elsewhere, made 
a very notable statement. He said : 

“Since then the Government oi liidiu. have been m ujiiimunication with His 
Majesty's Government, whose connection with and lesponnljiiity lor tins problem are 
so vital that 1 am glad to say we have been able to reach a unanimous conclusion 
regarding the question ol the indianisation <il the Indian Arm} as a whole.” 

Might 1 ask, who are the “we '? Is it the Executive Council of tho 
Governor General, which consisis ol three- indmus, or the Council ol Uie 
Secretary of State, with its three iiiduuib, or IJis Majesty's Govermuent, 
the War Olhce or the Committee oi Imperial Science ? i suggest that the 
issue 18 so important and so vital to Indian nationai weil-beaiig that tho 
despatches on the subject ought to be placed on the labie oi this House 
ior perusal by the public. 1 teel very strongly on tins point, as i reiuse 
to bekeve, 1 reiusc to be coiAinced that the Indian members whom we 
have in tins country, as well as W bit ilia 11 should have been a party to this 
scheme The Members on the Government Eenches will say that I am 
trying to destroy the corporate existence m the Executive Council. X am 
doing nothing oi tho kind. When the niunbcr ol Indians w’as added to tlie 
Councal it was specificaily laid down m liie Montagu-Cnieiiiisiord iieport 
that they were to bring to light m the inner recess ot Goveinment the 
trend of Indian public opinion L want to sn wheUier they nave dis- 
charged that great obligation whieii lies on them. (.In Honourable Mem- 
ber: “You must know as the head of a newspaper agency”.) 

While I yield to none in my appreciation of Ills Excellency, a recent 
statement made by His Excellency w'as that there is a distinct improve* 
ment on the present position. A mere impro\einent iii detail, but a real 
setback in policy . I was surprised to see that il had escaped the obser- 
vations of such an astute lawyer as my li'icnd .\ir Jinnah. This is what 
His Excellency said; 

“Government o<jntempiutob tiiai a-, Imj.a jnugieoae.') i*j\vaidb lull ie>ponaible goiern- 
nient within the Empiie, tlieie may l»o a piuce«>s of development m the Army of the 
same character us tho’ Doniimon aimies oigatUbed on a Hutionai habis and officered 
by officers holding their own national distinctive hum ol eummivbion. ” 

What does this mean? It meaiib that when lay Uououiable irieiid, Cuiouel 
Crawford, spoke last September, he has turned out to be a good prophet 
I'he future army that wo are going to get m Iinli.i is nut going to be the 
King’s commissioned army' that wo have to-day , it is going to be an inferior 
army called the Dominion Army, ohicered by men with Dominion com- 
missions; and the Dominion couimission is bound to rank inferior to His 
Majesty’s own cominissiun. 'Phis is wdiat wo mo going to get .md thi.s is 
what we have bargained I’ or. Ol course the Duvuiuioii eoiumissiou is an 
honour for a citizen of a Dounnion who is white, because he has got the 
right of entry into tho British Army — to all branches of the British Army. 
Only recently wc had a Canadifin General Sir George Corrie who was the 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff. But entrance for Indians into the 
British Army m'ay be regarded as absolutely out of the question. So what 
we Ofe going to get in the process of development of the Indian Army on 
dominion lines means, officered by men wuth Dominion commissions ^vho 
will undoubtedly rank inferior to men who hold His Majesty ’s Commission. 

F 
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I attach the highest value to the latter, as a chain in our Imperial relation- 
ship. Are these the things we expected as a result of the bandhurst Com- 
mittee? At least I did not. I am not one of those who have abandoned 
faith in Government, but I can omy say that my faith has been shaken, 
but not yet broken. 

Raja Ghazanfar All Khan (North Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, I will 
not take up more than ten minutes because I am very anxious that this 
question should bo decided before six o'clock. After hearing the Honour- 
able Mr. Mackworth Young, one is led to believe that the recommenda- 
tions of the Sandhurst Committee have been accepted to a great extent by 
the Government of India. But if you will please see the terms of reference 
of the Committee, you will find that these can be divided into two main 
heads: (1) how to get a larger number of suitable candidates for Sand- 
hurst, and (2) whether it is desirable to have a Sandhurst in India or not. 
So far as the first is concerned, I do not find there is anything rjontained 
in the announcement of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief which 
tells us how to get a larger number of candidates for Sandhurst. The Com- 
mittee had recommended different methods by which a larger number ot 
Indian young men would be forthcoming for going up to Sandhurst; and 
their suggestions were so closely connected with their scheme of annually 
increasing numbers to be admitted to Sandhurst that you cannot separate 
the two. What they say is that the Hegistrars of the Universities, the head- 
masters of schools and the principals of various colleges ought to co-opeiati- 
with us in bringing up and turning out suitable young men for Sandhurti 
But why these people do not take an interest is that they know that the 
number is very limited ; they know that throughout India only ten boys were 
to be admitted annually. Therefore they naturally thought that the* 
chances being very limited it was not worth their while taking iroublo in 
preparing boys for Sandhurst. Tf you look at the Eeport, Sir John May- 
nard, whom I consider to be the greatest authority and who has put in 
forty years' service in the Punjab, says that he knows of several young 
men who are much more suitable for being admitted to Sandhurst than 
these ten boys selected annually for Sandhurst 'The only thing is ihai 
the method of recruitment was so much complicated that those young 
men had no chance of getting an opportunity even to come and appear in 
the entrance examinations. Now, again, Sir, if you see the announcement 
it contains only one thing wdiioli is of some importance and that is that the 
number is increased from ten to twenty. Now, Sir, I feel it was not neces 
sai’y at all to appoint a Committee — working for almost two years — making 
a tour on the Continent and England and America-— to report to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and say, “Kindly increase the number from ten in 
twenty”. That His Excellency could announce even without the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. The findings of the Committee had nothing to dc- 
so far as the question of increase in the number is concerned. If an officer 
like Mr. Burdon, who has had personal experience of over six years in 
selecting candidates for Sandhurst, had the least doubt in his mind that 
suitable candidates would not bo forthcoming in sufficient numbers, he 
would never have appended his signature to this Eeport. Now, either we 
should agree that there is a possibility of more than 20 young men annually 
cornirg forward or there is no such possibility. The members of the Com- 
mittee themselves say tnat there should be progressive increase, subject to 
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one strict condition, i.e., that really puitable and efficient young nten are 
forthcoming. Supposing the Government had accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Sandhurst Committee, and assuming that suitable young men 
were not forthcoming, the Government would not have bound ihemselvea 
l:o accept the recommendation to take the same number, whether suitable 
young men did come forward or not, because the Committee clearly say 
that the number will be increased annually provided suitable young men 
come forward. So what justification is there for Government to turn down 
that proposal and say that they will take only 20 annually? Not being a 
politician, Sir, I would not like to talk about high politics in connection 
with this motion, but this announcement reminds me of the Preamble to 
the Act of 1919 which says that after the expiry of ten years a Committee 
mil be appointed to inquire into the fitness or otherwise of India to get 
more reforms. Similarly, in this matter too, the Government want to 
keep something with them. The recomrmendations of the Sandhurst Com' 
iuittee left no room for them. They recommended that from 1929 on- 
wards every year there should be an increase in the number of candidates, 
ihnt is to say, in 1929 they will take so many, in 1930 they will take so 
many more, in 1931 they will take so manv, and so on. But the Govern- 
ment say “No, we will have only 20 for the present and after five or ten 
years we may, if possible, appoint another Committee to inq\ure what should 
be done further in the matter*'. 

Sir, I am grateful to my friend Colonel Crawler^ who has very kindly 
taken upon himself the duty of pleading the cause of the Viceroy's com- 
missioned officers. T have the honour to repre.sent a constituency, which 
is the largest military eonstitnency in India, and in my daily life I come 
across hundreds of retired militarv officers. Now, Sir, some of them have 
got King's commissions and as Colonel Crawford has suggested, probably 
some more men mav be granted King's commissions. Now, what do these 
commissions mean? Tust six months before their retirement they are 
made Lietitenan^s, and T do not know of a single case in which after an 
officer had received a King's commission, he nerved in (He Army for m^re 
than six months or a year. If we were to ask a question as to how many 
Indians are there holding the King's commission, my friend the Army 
Secretary would get tip and say that there are 300 officers — hwl all them 
are on the verge of retirement. (T^aughter.) T am grateful to His Kxcel- 
lencv the Commander-in-Ohief for giving five vacancies annually lo fhese 
officers in the King's commission T hope that suitable young candidates, 
who have a career before thenr, will be selected, and not those officers who 
are on the verge of retirement. 

Now, Sir, one word about the 8 unit scheme. After listening to the 
speech of the TTononrable the Army Secretary, I do not think I need say 
nnuch. Tie admits „hat there is an obvious difference We on this side 
are anxious to make the service in the military as attractive to Indian 
young men as we can. On the other hand, he is anxious to rrtake this 
service as attractive to British voiing men as he can. He suspects that, if 
he does no+ have the 8 unit scheme, British young men will not come out 
in the service in the same numbers. On the other hand what we feel is 
that if there is the 8 unit scheme, suitable Indian young men will not he 
forthcoming (An Honnurnhle Mewhfir: “Quite right'*), in the same num* 
hers. So there is a fundamental difference. The best thing is to Had out 
a reasonable solution of this difficulty and to decide as to who is reasonable 
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and who is unreasonable. I think, Indians, can learn much if there 
are British officers in the regiments by working as subordinates under them; 
and the British officers can teach us a lot when we work under them as sub- 
ordinates. It is not only the officer who teaches a subordinate, but a 
subordinate also can always teach the officer how to become * a ^ood sub- 
ordinate, There are various reasons, not merely sentimental, why we are 
strongly opposed to this 8 unit scheme. Another characteristic of this 8 
unit scheme is thfit there will bo no Suhadars and no Subadar Majors so 
far as these 8 units are concerned. I know that all those Indian soldiers 
who join the Army have not got the chance of becoming a Subadnr or 
Jamadar or Subadar Major, but every ))ody who joins the Army joins in the 
hope of becoming a Subadar or Jamadar or Subadar Major some day. If 
there are no Subadars or Jamadars or Subadar Majors in those regiments, 
then verv few Indian soldier<i will he coming forward to join th^se regi- 
ments. Then Colonel Crawford would get up and draw the infeiamc.'e and 
say, ‘'Look here, there are 8 units officered bv Indians. But Indians ihem- 
selves are not coming forward to join these regiments and serve under 
Indian officers” ^hen there would he no argument on this side, which would 
convince him to the contrary. 

No\v, Sir, there is onlv one more point and that is about establishing 
a Sandhurst in India I think everv Honourable Member remembers 
that in 1918, during ihe Great War, when the Government thought it 
necessary to enlist seme Indian voung men in the Army as Lieutenants 
and give them King’s commission, they immediately, probably within 
15 or 20 days, established a collerre at Indore Some voung bovs were 
selected, Thev got their braining — I do not think for more than 9 months 
or a year — at Indore and thev went out and joined the different regiments 
as Lieutenants. Some of them were my personal friends. I had an 
opportunity of meeting them after they had served in the Army for 
about 9 or 10 years I have not come across a single Indian officer who 
wa.:. not satisfied with his lot and not a single European officer who 
thought that these Indore students were in anv wav inferior to those 
students who had passed from Sandhurst I do not know — I have not 
got the facts before me but urobablv mv leader Mr. Jinnah is in a better 
position to know — ^whether there was anv officer who came forward and 
gave evidence that these Indian bo\p from Indore proved failures I do 
not think there was anv proof of that You can imagine that if Indians 
during the time of the War got, onlv 9 months’ training, and had not the 
same qualifications ms nre now required of these candidates who will 
ioin the Sandhurst, and if they turned out and heeame good officers, T 
have not the loasi doubt that if tliere is nn Tnd’an Snndhursi and the 
hoys get proper training thev will make verv efficient offieor«< 

As there is little time left, I stronglv support this motion and I am 
confident that even the Muslim group must be feeling greatly insulted 
bv tbls announcement, because thi«; announcement frustrates the verdict 
of one of their lenders Sir Abdul Qaivum, who had put his signature to 
the scheme, and now, if thev vote against this motion, thev would he 
coing against their leader 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be now put.) 

Oaptain Kab'll Singh Bahadur (Punjab ; dominated Non -Official) : Sir, 
the Government have given their best attention to the question and have 
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come to the conclusions so ably defined by His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It is no use adjourning the House and passing a vote 
Df censure on the Government. We have to look ak it from all points of 
view end not only fiom one national point of view. A military college 
if started in India will not produce Command'ng Officers in 5 years. 
Why not take the allotment given for entry into the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, and work your way upwards from it? You have got 

(ntrancc'for the Army, artillery and air force, and so there are no bars 

now. Our youths have every avenue open to them. Let them show 
themselves worthy of the step and pave the way for further progress in 
national military education. Would it not be a good th'ng if our own 

countrymen who have come out of Sandhurst and have worked their way 

up to Majors and Colonels become instructors in the future military 
college and thus make it a real national school of this country? 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

Tlie motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Assembly do now adjourn.’" 

The Assembly divided : 

AYES-70, 

.\bdoola Haroon, Haji. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhurv, Maulvi. 

Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M, K. 

Aiyangar, Mr C Duraiswamy 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

.Vyyangar, Mr K V Rangaswami 
Avvangar, Mr. M. S Pesha 
Belvi, Mr. B. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Th^kur Bas 
Bhuto, Mr W W. Tllahibakhsh 
Chetly, Mr R. K vSlianmukham 
Ch under, Mr N’rmal Chunder. 

Bakh«n, ^fr AV AT P Ohnlam Kadir 
Khan. 

Bas, Mr B 

Bas, Pandit Nilakantha 
Butt, Mr. Amar Nath 
Butta, Mr Srish Chandra 
(rhazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh 
Gulab Singh, Sardar 
Hftii, Mr Sarabhai Nemrhand 
Ismail Khan, Mr 
T'iwar Sarnn M»’n<.hi 
Tvenfrar Mr S Srinivasa 
Javakar Mr M R 
.Jinn ah. Mr M A 
.Tnfr?ah Mr Vp'’ahagiri Vonkala 
.Tn-bi AT'* N M 
KnHar Si'arrh Sardar 
Afr N C 

TCidwat. ATr Ahmad 

Knir/ru Pan'^it TTirdav Nath 
r>»h in' Chnudliurv Mr Bhirertdrn 
Kanta 

LajpM Rai. Bala. 


Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M 
Misra, Mr. Bwarka Prasad. 

Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra 
Mohammad Ismail Khan. Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S 
MuTkhtar Singh, Mr 
-Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Savyid. 

Naidu,‘Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr, K C. 

Pandva* Mr Vidva Sagai-. 

Phookun, Sri jut Tarun Ram. 
Pnrshotamdas Thakurdas, Rii. 
Rafique, Mr. Muhammad 
Kahimtnlla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim 
Rang Behari Lai, Lala, 

Ranga Tver, Mr. C S 
Pao, Mr. G Sarvotham 
Rov, Mr. K C 
Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

.Shafee, Afanlvi Mohammad 
ShiU’vani, Mr T. A K 
.Siddiqi. Mr Abdul Oadir, 

SIncrh, Kumar Ramniava 
Sh>ch. ATr Gava Prasad 
Sineh, Mr Naravan Prasad 
Smeh Mr. Ram Naravan 
Sinha, Knmnr Ganganand 
S'Tiha, Mr R P 
Sinha. Mr Siddheawar 
Tirlokt Nath. Lala 
Tok Kyi, It. 

Yakuh. Maulvi Muhammad. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad, Khan Baha^r Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. Willimn. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Ba'^il 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chatter] ee, The Revd. J. C. 

Chatter ji, Rai Bahadur B. M 
Goatman. Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Cosgrave, Mr. W. A 
Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mp, R. H. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Crerar, TTie Honourable Mr J. 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 

The motion was adopted. 


Graham, Mr. L. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 
Keane, Mr. M. 

Lindsay, S r Darcy. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr S. C, 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rao, Mr. V Pandurang. 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Shamaldhari Lall, Mr 
Shniidy, Mr J A. 

Svkes Mr. E. P. 

Tavlor, Mr. E. Gawan 
Willson. Sir Walter. 

Yamin Khan, Mr Muhammad. 

Young, Mr G. M. 


The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clo^k on Monday, the 
I2th March, 19^. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, l^^fh March, W28 


The Assembly met in the Assemblv Cliamber of tlie CouncMl House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Extension of the provisions of the Provident Funds Act, 1925, to 

PROPERLY CONSTITUTED PROVIDENT FUNDS OF FlRMS, COMPANIES AND 

Associations. 

412. *Sir Walter Willson: Will Government be pleased to state if they 
contemplate taking steps to give effec^t to the resolution jiassed at the 
meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon In 
December, 1926, recommending that the Provident Funds Act, 1925, be 
amended so as to extend its provisions to properly constituted provident 
funds of firms, companies and associations? 

Mr. V, K. Aravamudha Ayangar: Sir, may I answer question No 412? f 
am sorry the Ilonourable the Finance Member is not here 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should have informed the 
Chair. 

Mr V. K, Aravamudha Ayangar: Tlio Government have recently resum- 
ed active consideration of the matter: they have come to certain pro’^’i- 
fiional conclusions and will now consult Provincial Governments 

Amount collected from each Provincial Government as Income- 

tax PAYABLE ON SECURITIES ISSUED INCOME-TAX FREE. 

413. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will the Government be pleased to give the 
amount collected under the second proviso to section 8 of the Income-tax 
Act (1922) from each Provincial Government separately, as income-tax 
payable on securities issued income-tax free for each vear from 1920-21 
to 1926-27? 

Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar: The information has been called for 
and will be furnished to the Honourable Member wlien received 

Non-official Bills in the Legislative Assembi.y 

414. *Maulvi Mu hamm ad Yakub: Will the Government be pleased 
to state, how many non-official Bills were admitted for introduction since 
1921 to January 1928, how many of them received leave for introu ;.ction, 
how many of them were circulated for opinion, how many reached the 
Select Committee stage, how many of them wer^ finally disposed of by 
the House and how many of them lapsed? 

Mr. L. Graham: Sir, I lay on ttbe tablp a statement giving the informa- 
tion the Honourable Member required. 

( 1307 ) 


A 




* This nomber includes several Bills the notices of whioh were renewed from session to session. 
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Non-official Resolutions in the Legislative Assembly. 

416. ♦Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: Will the Government be pleased 
to state, how many non-official Resolutions Were admitted for discussion 
since 1921 to January 1928, how many of them were ballotted for, how 
many were discussed in the House and how many lapsed? 

Mr. L. Graham: Sir, I lay on the table a statement giving the infbmL 
ation the Honourable Member requires. 


StcUement showing number of Resolutions admiUed, balloUed and moved. 


Sessions. 

1 

Number 
of non- 
official 
Resolu- 
tions 
admitted. 

Number 
of non- 
official 
Resolu- 
tions 
ballotted. 

Number 
of non- 
official 
Resolu- 
tions 
moved. 

1 Number 
of non- 
official 
Resolu- 
1 ti'tns 
' which 
could not 
come up 
for 

discussion. 

Remarks. 

Ist Assembly. 

Delhi session 1921 . 

1 

120 

54 

*25 

96 

*In addi- 

Simla session 1921 . 


196 

61 

20 

176 

tion 16 Reso- 
lutions were 

Delhi session 1922 . 


221 

149 

36 

186 

moved by 
Sir Sivas- 

Simla session 1922 . 


229 

24 


220 

waray Aiyar 
on a Govern- 

Delhi session 1923 . 


363 

20 

13 

350 

raent day in 
connection 

Simla session 1923 . 


137 

24 

11 

126 

with the 

Esher Com- 

2nd Assembly. 

Delhi session 1924 . 


403 

1 

1 

71 

1 

18 

1 

385 

mittee’s Re- 
port. 

May-June session 
September session 

and 

1924 

1 647 

26 

4 

643 i 


Delhi session 1926 . 


1 919 

1 64 

11 

908 


Simla session 1926 . 

• 

* 691 

13 

1 

5 

586 


3rd Assembly, 

Delhi session 1926 . 

. 1 

1 

1 

1 340 

i 

47 

8 

1 

332 i 

1 1 


Simla session 1926 . 


106 

24 

4 

101 1 


Delhi session 1927 . 

. 

313 

2C 

: 4 

309 


Simla session 1927 . 

. 

196 

23 

4 

I 192 



1 


N.B . — In oases where several Members gave notice of the same Resolutions the 
notice by each Member has been counted as a separate Resolution. 

A 2 
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QUESTIONS NOT PUT OWING TO THE ABSENCE OF THE QUES- 
TTONEPS, WITH ANSWEllS TO THE SAME 

Impobt of Artificial Ghee into Ajmer-Merwara. 

403. *Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda: (a) Are Government aware that the 
people of Ajmer in public meeting assembled have protested against the 
unrestricted importation of a foreign product called artificial or Variasfati 
ghee into that province and have asked that a heavy duty be levied on it? 

{h) Are Government aware that this product has been reported by 
Chemical Examiners not to possess the nourishing qualities of pure ghee and 
that it is being sold to unsuspecting people as pure ghee without any 
measures being taken by Government or the Municipalities to ensure that 
those who ask for pure ghee in the bazar are not sold this foreign product 
in the name of ghee? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) Vos 

(b) As regards the nutritional quality of this article the attention of 
the Honourable Member is invited to the reply given to part (d) ot Kaja 
Ptaghunandan Prasad Singh’s starred question No ‘.3 on the Kt February 
1928. Government have not received complaints from Ajmer-Mcrwara 
that vegetable ghee is fraudulently used to adulterate pure ghee They 
have read of such complamfs being made in some provinces. 

Intermediate Class Compartments on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Mail. 

404. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) What is the average number of inter- 
mediate class passenger}^ that travelled by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Mail that leaves from Didhi at 8-30 p m., during the last six months? 

(b) What is the average capacity of the intermediate class compart-* 
ments attached to the Great Indian Peninsula Mail? 

(c) Are the Government contemplating to increase the number of inter- 
mediate class compartments in the Great Indian Peninsula Mail? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b) The Government of India do not 
maintain figures to show the number of passengers travelling and accom- 
modation available on individual trains. 

(c) The Government of India cannot undertake to interfere in details 
of this nature. A copy of the question is being sent to the Agent within 
whose competence it is to lake such action as is necessary and possible. 

Training of Indians in the 1'rinting Security Press, Nasik. 

405. ’^Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Has the proposal to train Indian youths in 
the Printing Security Press, Nasik, and then send them to England for 
further training for ultimate appointment in that line, matured? If so, 
from which province and community and bow was the last recruitment 
made? What are the prospects of that line? 

The honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What the Government have sanc- 
tioned is the training of apprentices in the Press in fine printing work. 
The course of anprenticeship will run over 5 years, during which period 
the apprentices will be given a stipend of Es. 80, 35, 40, 50 and 60 per 
mensem, subject to the satisfaction of the Master as to the progress 
made. It is hoped that apprentices who complete the course satisfac- 
torily will, if not absorbed in the Press itself, be in a position to obtain 
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employment in private printing establishments. The maximum number 
ol apprentices that may be Trained at one time is four, and two will be 
taken from each provjnce bv turn. There is no arrangement for send- 
ing any one to England for training, nor is it proposed to take any one 
as an apprentice with a view to appointment in the Press. 

The above scheme, though sanctioned, has not yet been given effect 
to, since it has been found possible to employ promising \ouths on a daily 
wage as required. These youths work as ordinary press hands and thui 
receive a complete grounding in their work There are at present 10 
such apprentices, working on daily wages 


Recruitment to the Imperial Agricultural Service of Post-Graduate 
Students of the Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa 

406. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) How many post-graduate students ara 
taken each year in the Pnsa Agricultural Institute and how many have so 
far been trained since the «‘xistonee of the Institute and how have they 
been provided for? 

(/)) Js it a fact that no post is guaranteed to ihese students as is done 
in Roork(‘e and other colleges? If so, why not? 

(r) What IS the procodnr(‘ emp]f>ved to get recruits for training? 

{'I) ll.is aii_\ stndt'iit afti'r (|u<ilit‘\ hom Institute been 

taken in the Imperial Agricultural Service'? 

(c) h)o the Government propost' to recruit their future Imperial Agri- 
cultural Sc'i’vu'o men from this Institute'? If not, why not? 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai: (a) About 12 post-graduate students are admitted 
to the Agricultural Itebcareb Institute each \ear In all 102 such 
students have so far been trained, and nearly all of them now hold 
appointments m the Provincial Departments of Agriculture 

(h) The Gov('rnment of India cannot guarantee these students em- 
ployiJKuit, since “Agriculture” is a transferred ))rovincial subject and 
most of the posts to wliich the students can be agpuinted are filled by 
the Lo(*al Governments The Government of India do not at present give 
any guarantee of emjiloyment to students passing out of Koorkee 

(c) Tilt; courses are advertised in the newspai)ers, and likely candi- 
dates are interviewed by a Selection Committee of otlicers of the 
Institute. 

(d) Yes, six 

(c) Government will consider in connection with the Report of the 
Royal Commission or Agriculture the question of recruiting from the 
Institute suc h men as they require for any new Central Agricultural Seis 
vice which may be established. 

Admission of Students to the School of Mines at Dhanbad. 

407. *Mr. Mukhtar Stngh: (a) While admitting students to the College 
of Mines at Dhanbad, do the Government recruit a proportionate number 
of candidates out of each community and province every year? 

(b) How was the recruitment made last yea^? 

(c) What is the procedure adopted to secure the candidates for training? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Aitra: (a) and (c). Students 
are admitted to the School mainly on the results of an entrance examina^ 
tion and not on communal grounds. A certain number of admissions is 
reserved for each province, but the remaining admissions are open to tha 
best candidates without regard to domicile. 

(b) The procedure indicated above was followed last year 

RBCRUimBNT OF HiNDTJS IN THE JULLUNDUB POSTAL DIVISION. 

408. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) 1& it a fact that Mr. Booth when he 
inspected the Jullundur Post Office Division noted down in the hook in 
1925 that Hindus should not be talcen in that Department? 

(h) Since then how many Muhammadans and Sikhs have been taken 
in that Division? 

(c) Por how long will this remark stand as a bar to the recruitment of 

pindus ? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The orders in ques* 
tion related to the Jullundur Post Office Division only and w'ere cancelled 


in February 1927, 

(6) Muhammadans «•••••# 8 

Sikh 1 

Hindu 1 


(c) In view of the reply to part (a) this does not arise. 

Recruitment to the Clerical Establishment of the Railway Board. 

409. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will the Government please state whether 
the Ilailway Beard has been permitted to recruit its own staff in the upper, 
lower and third division, and that it does not take the help of the Publio 
Service Commission which is the recruiting agency for the Government of 
India staff? If so, whyl 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The work of most branches of the Railway 
Boards office is of technical nature and it is, therefore, necessary that 
the Railway Board should be free to recruit men from railway adminh 
Btrations. 

Publication in the Vernacular of Lists of Fares on State Railways. 

410. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Do the Government issue their coachings 
tariff rates on the State Railways in the vernaculars of the province? 

(b) Are they published and kept for sale on the railway bookstalls ? 

(c) Have the Governiment made any arrangements for the tariff schedules 
and rates published in English or in the vernacular of the provinces to be 
sold at the bookstalls on the railway stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsone: (a) Lists of fares are exhibited in the verna- 
cular at each station. 

(b) No but I understand that some railways are considering publish- 
ing timetables in the vernacular. 

(c) So far as I am aware, goods tariffs are not on sale at station booh- 
etalls either in English or vernacular. 
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Supply or Annual Reports or the different Departments of the 
Government of India free of Charge to Members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

411. *Mr. Mukhtai Singh: Do the Government supply annual reports 
of the different Departments of the Government of India free of charge to 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly? If the answer be in the nega- 
tive, are Government prepared to issue instructions to supply the annual 
reports free of charge to those Members who apply for such publications? 

Mr. a. S. Baipal: An inquiry has been made from the various De- 
partments of the Government of India in regard to the point raised in 
the first part of the Honourable Member’s question. The Honourable 
Member's suggestion for the free supply of the annual departmental 
reports to Members of the Legislature will be considered. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Number of Muslims and Hindus in the Police of the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

364. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleswed to state 
the number of Hindus and Muslims (i) Constables, (ii) Sub -Inspectors, (iiiy 
Inspectors, (iv) Deputy Superintendents and (v) Superintendents, employed 
in the Police Department in the North-West Frontier Province? 

(b) Did the Government give any undertaking after the Kohat riots that 
a certain percentage of Sikhs and Hindus will be employed in the Police 
Department? If the answer be in the affirmative, will the Government 
be pleased to lay on the table the copy of that statement? Will the Gov- 
ernment be further pleased to state the steps taken in this behalf to ful- 
fil the undertaking given? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state if any Hindu police officer 
has been put in charge of the police station at Peshawar since 1901? If 
the answer be in the negative, will the Government be pleased to state 
the reasons why a Hindu officer has not been appointed? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: (a) The number of Hindus and 
Sikhs and of Muslims in the Police Department of this Province are as 
follows : 


Rank. 

Hindus 

and 

Sikhs. 

Muslims. 

Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents of Police 


1 

Deputy Superintendents of Police ...... 


12 

j 

Inspectors .......... 

4 

1 23 

Sub'Inspeotora 

' 61 ! 

ua 

Head Constables ......... 

74 

602 

Constables 

666 

4,053 
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(b) The reply is in the negative except as regards Kohat city, but 
since the Kohat rioti? every effort has been made to maintain 30 per 
cent, of Hindus and Sikhs in all cities and cantonments of the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

(c) Hindu and Sikh police officers have been placed in charge of 
various police stations in Peshawar city and cantonments at various 
times since 1901. In the absence of any information regarding the parti- 
cular police station at Peshawar to which reference is made a more de- 
tailed reply cannot be given. 

Percentage of Sikhs and Hindus in the different Provincial 
Services of the North-West Frontier Province. 

366. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
the percentage of Sikhs and Hindus in the different Provincial Services of 
the North-West Frontier Province 

(b) Have the Government taken any steps to increase the percentage 
of Sikhs and Hindus in the Provincial Services? 

(c) Is it a f^ct that when a vacancy occurs in the provincial cadre of 
the North-West Frontier Province the recruitment is made generally 
through the Muslim Association. Peshawar? If so, why? 

Sir Denys Bray: The information required is being collected and will 
be '‘Upplied to the H’onourable Member in duo course 

Number of Hindus and Sikhs in the Educational Services in the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

366. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
the percentage of Hindus and Sikhs in the Indian and Provincial Educa- 
tional Service in the North-West Frontier Province? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the number of middle 
and High Schools in the North-West Frontier Province and how many 
of them have got a Hindu or a Sikh headmaster? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state the number of Hindu 
or Sikh Sub-Deputy and Deputy Inspectors of Schools in the North-West 
Frontier Province? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: (a) No Hindu or Sikh holds any of the three Indian 
Educational Service or of the seven Provincial Educational Service posts 
in the North-West Frontier Province. 

(b) There are five Board Anglo- vernacular middle schools and nine 
Government high schools. One Anglo-vernacular middle school and one 
Government high school have a Hindu headmaster. No Sikhs are em- 
ployed as headmasters. 

(c) Three Hindus and no Sikhs are serving as Assistant District 
Inspectors of Schools. There are no Deputy Inspectors of Schools. 

Application of the Land Alien.<^tion Act to the Peshawar District. 

367. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to- state 
as to ’./hen the Land Alienation Act w;as made applicable to the Peshawar 
District? 
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(6) Was there any deputation or memorial sent by the people of the 
District in this connection or did the Government apply the Act on their 
own initiative? 

(c) Will the Governlment be pleased to place on the table the correspon- 
dence on this subject between the district authorities and the Chief Com- 
missioner of the North-West Frontier Province? 

(d) Did the Government make any enquiry as to how the Land 
Alienation Act will affect the people of the District? If the answer be in 
the affirmative, will the Government he pleased to lay on the table a 
copy of the report of such an enquiry? If the answer be in the negative, 
will the Government be pleased to state the reasons why such an enquiry 
was nob considered to be necessary‘s 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to state the average of sale 
transactions of five years before and after the Act came into force? 

(/) Are Government aware that, by the introduction of the Land 
Alienation Act in tlie Peshawar District all the Hindus and Sikhs are 
debarred from purchasing land m that District*-’ 

Mr. O, S. Bajpai: The information requesU-d h\ the Honourable 
Member is being eollectcd and will be supplied to hnn later 

Future Policy of Recruitment to the Public Ser^uces in the North- 
West Frontier Province 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will the (iovornuu-nt be jileased to state 
the future polic\ of la'cruitnient to the y)uhlu* services in the North-West 
(Frontier Province'’ 

(6) What is the proportion of Hindus and 8ikhs in the Provincial 
and Imperial Services^ 

Vacancy in the Peshawar Municipal Board. 

369. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
since wlren a seat has been vacant in the Peshawar Municipal Board? 

{h) Will the Government bo pleased to state the name of the gentle- 
man whose scat is left vacant? 

(o) Why has the seat not been filled so long? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: {a) and (b) A seat on the Murncipal CornmUtee 
of Peshawar has been vacant ''ince the death of Rai Sahib Lala Bashe- 
shar Nath Talwar in October 1920 

(c) The Government of India understand that the delay m filling 
the seat is due to certain difficulties connected with new chums for re- 
presentation by various bodies in Peshawar City 

Raising the Status of the Post Office of Chittode Village to a Sub- 

Office. 

360. Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ghetty: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to state whether any nazars were received from the merchants 
of Chittode Village in Coimbatore District by the Postmaster General, 
Madras, requesting him to raise the status of the. Office from a Departmental 
Branch Office to a Sub-office? 

t For answer to this question, answer to question No 5S5. 
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(b) Was the proposal recommended by the Sui)erintendent of Post 
Offices, Nilgiri Division; and what action do Government propose to take- 
in the matter? 

(c) Are Government aware of the grievances of the public of Chittode 
that insured letters, money orders, etc., are long delayed on account of 
the Post Office being a branch office ? What steps have been taken to allay 
these grievances? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a), (b) and (c). The information has been called 
for and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Number of Branch and Sub Post Offices opened in the Rural Parts 
OF THE Coimbatore District during 1927-28. 

361. Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty : Will the Government be pleased 
to state the number of Branch Offices and the number of Sub-Offices newly 
opened in the rural parts of the Coimbatore District during the official year 
1927-28? 


Mr. H. A. Sams: Number of Branch Offices, 11. 
Number of Sub-Offices, nil. 


Communal Representation in the various Services under the Control- 
op THE Government of India. 

362. Lala Rang Behari Lai: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if an annual return showing the communal composition of the cleriosd 
staff is called for by the Home Department from all other Departments 
and attached and subordinate offices to examine and redress communal 
inequalities ? 

(b) If the reply to (a) above be in the affirmative,, will the Government 
be pleased to state if it is their policy to prevent the preponderance of any 
one class or community amongst the clerical establishment only and not 
in the services other than clerical? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 


Communal Composition of the Industrial Staff in the Government of 
India Presses at Simla, Delhi and Aligarh. 

363. Dala Rang Behari Lai: Is any return called for from the Govern- 
ment of India Presses at Simla, Delhi and Aligarh showing the communal 
composition of the industrial staff such as compositors,, distributors, 
operators, maehinemen, etc.? If not, will the Government be pleased 
to state if it is their policy not to remove communal inequalities in the 
industrial establishments and factories in their charge ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: No. It is not contem 
plated at present that appointments should be made on a communal 
basis where sipecial or technical qualifications are required. 
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Ck)MMtmAL Representation in the various Services under the Control 
OF THE Government of India. 

364. Lals^Bang B&hari Lai: Is it a fact that the Government have laid 
down that the claims of all minority communities such as Muhammadans, 
Christians, Sikhs, etc., in the services other than Imperial under the 
Central Government will ordinarily be limited to B3 per cent, of the total 
strength in an office or Department? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: No. The figure mentioned by the 
Honourable Member represents the pro])oriion of vacancies ordinarily re- 
served in the interest of minority communities 

State Prisoners detained under Regulation 111 of 1818. 

365. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra : Will the Government be pleased 
to lay on the table a statement giving the names of the State prisoners 
undei , Kegulaiion TTI of 1818 the period of their detention up to the 
end of February, 1928, names of Jails in which they are at present detained, 
their age, their height, names of different Jails to v'hich they were 
transferred from time to time, their present weight and state of health? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Grerar: I lay on the table a statement giving 
the names, period of detention and state of iioaltb of the Bengal prison- 
ers at present detained under Regulation III of 1818 


List of persons in detention undfi Regtdatnm III of 1818. 


Date from 

Name whicli Health, 

detained 


1. Satish Chandra Bhattacharji ' 25tJi September Good 

alias Pakrashi. 1923. 

2 . Bepin Behari Ganguli . . , 9tli March 1924 Indifferent. Has been under treat- 

ment for pyorrheea. Suffers 
from dyspepsia. 


3 . Jyotish Chandra Ghosh . ' 26th September Indifferent. Has suffered from 

1923. ! dyspepsia and neurasthenia, but 





recent re|x>rts show some im- 
provement 

4 . Pratul Chandra Ganguli 

. , 22nd 

Augu.sfe 1 

Good. 

1 1924. 



Persons detained under the Bengal CRianNAL Law Amendment Act 
in Jah^s outside Bengal, etc. 


366. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra : Will the Government be pleased 
to lav on the table a statement giving f-he names of the Detenus confined 
in Jails outside their own Province under the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act (Supplementary), the period of their detention up to the end 
of February, 1928, their age, their height, names of Jails in which they 
are at present detained, names of different Jails to which they were 
transferred from time to time, their present weight and state of health? 
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The Honourable Mr, J. Orerar: I am making enquiries and will com- 
municate to the Honourable Member the names of the persons at 
present detained in jail under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
outside their own province, the period of their detention and their present 
state of health. 

Refusal of a Passport to Mr. Kbshoram Sabarwal to return to India, 

367. Mr, Satyendra Ohandra Mitra : (a) Will the Government be 

pleased to state whether Mr. Keshoram Sabarwal of Peshawar City, now 
residing at Tokyo in Japan, for the last 12 years repeatedly applied to the 
British Ambassador at Tokyo for a passport and he was refused a passport 
to come back to India and it has been persistently refused? 

(b) Is it true that his mother submitted several petitions to the Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province for permitting her son 
Mr. Keshoram Sabarwal to come back to India but that she wag even 
favoured with a reply and that she died of broken heart? 

(c) Is it a fqct that Mr. Sabarwal’s widowed sister also submitted peti- 
tions to the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province to 
permit her brother to come back to India and to look after their estate? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state the grounds for the refusal 
of passport to Mr. Keshoram Sabarwal? Are Government now prepared 
to consider the desirability of granting a passport to Sabarwal? 

Sir Denys Bray: (a) and (d). The Honourable Member is referred to 
the answers given on the 22nd January 1925 and 21st January 1926, 
respectively, to similar questions on the subject by Lala Duni Chanel and 
Mr. Chaman Lall. The reasons for refusing to issue a passport to Mr. 
Sabarwal are the same as those then given for Government s refusal to 
give an assurance that he will not be prosecuted. They still hold good 

(b) and (c). Government have no information but are making 
enquiries. 

Limiting of the Scope of the Frontier Crimes Regulation of 1921 to 
THE Tribal Population. 

368. Mr, Satyendra Ohandra Mitra: Will the Government be pleased 
to state if they are contemplating to take up legislation to limit the scope 
of the Frontier Crimes Regulation of 1921 in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince to be confined to the tribal population only ? 

Sir Denys Bray: The answer is in the negative. 

Case of Akbar Khan of Haripur in the North-West Frontier 
Province, convicted under section 121A, Indian Penal Code. 

369. Mr, Satyendra Chandra Mitra : (a) Will the Government be 

pleased to state how long Mr. Akbar Khan of Haripur, District Hazara in 
North-West Frontier Province, now in the Raipur Jail in the Central 
Provm":^s, is under confinement? 

(b; Is it a fact that he was first convicted on 31st May, 1922, for a teiftn 
of 3 years’ rigorous imprisonment? When did that sentence expire and 
how much remission of sentence did he earn under the Jail Code? 
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{c) Is it a fact that wlulo he was confined in jaii he was a^^ain charged 
with conspiracy against the State under the same section 121A, on the 
allegation that he tried to send some letters across the Frontier and that he 
was sentenced to 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment? 

* 

(d) Is it d fact that Mr. Akbar Khan was confined in ]ail at the time of 
the alleged conspiracy to send letters? 

(a) Is it true that the C. I. D made an investigation in the Peshawar Jail 
in order to discover the means by which these letters could have been- 
conveyed from the jail, and that the investigation was unsuccessful? 

(/) Is it a fact that Mr. Akbar Khan denied that he was the author of 
any of those letters and that admittedly none of those letters were in his 
handwriting? 

(g) Is it true that Mr. Akbar Khan has been prosecuted under section 
121 -A., I P. C., within a couple of months of his conviction under the 
same section and that in the int('rvening per od he was all along in jail 
and kept in solitary cell? 

(h) Is it true that he has undergone the full term-of his sentence under 
the former conviction and that his conduct in ]ail has been found entirely 
satisfactory ^ 

(i) Is it a lact that Mr. Akbar Khan is denied the ordinary remissions 
and the privileges granted to prisoners under the Jail Code*'’ 

(/) Will the (lovornmont be pleased to lay on the table a copy of the 
judgment of Mr Akbar Khan’s case in w'hich he was sentenced to 7 years’ 
ri gorous i mprison ment ? 

{k) Is it a fact that remission of the rest of his sentence was recom- 
mended by th(' jai'l authorities? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: The person in question was convntci 
under section 121 A, 1 P. C , and sentenced to 3 years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment on the 31sl Ma> 1922 He has been in jail since On the 27th 
April 1923, he was again convicted under the same section for attempt- 
ing to communicate from within the Peshaw^ar Jail with revolutionaries 
abroad, and sentenced to 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment The informa- 
tion asked for in -parts (e) and (/) of the question is contained in the 
judgment of the learned Sessions Judge, a copy of which I will send 
the Honourable Member if he desires. I have no information as to his 
treatment and behaviour in jail or as to the remissions he has earned 
As regards the last part of the question I must refer the Honourable 
Member to the answer that I gave on the 18th 8e{dember last to part 
(b) of his question on the same subject 

Employment of Btharis and Obiyas in the Government of India Sec- 
retariat AND other Offices. 

370. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether there are any men from the Province of Bihar and Orissa, serving 
either as clerks or as officers in the Central Government’s offices, 
recruited through the Public Service Commission ? If so, what is their pro- 
portion as compare^d with the men from the other Provinces of India ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: The information is being collected and 
will be furnished to the Honourable Member in due course 
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Emfloymbi^t of Oriyas in the Government of India Secretariat and 
OTHER Offices. 

1371. Mr. Amar Kath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that there is not a single 
Oriya serving either as a clerk or as an officer in any of the Central Jjovem- 
ment’s offices which are within the scope of the Public Service Commission? 

(b) If so, will the Government be pleased to state whether they propose 
to take at least one man from Orissa into the Central Government’s offices 
•as a candidate subject to the passing of the examination held by the 
Public Service Commissioners? 

Employment of Oriyas in the Government of India Secretariat 

AND OTHER OFFICES. 

1372. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
-state how many candidates from the Province of Bihar and Orissa have 
applied in the last year as well as in the current year for service in the 
Central Government’s Offices not recruited by the Public Service Commis- 
sioners ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the number of the Bihari 
^ind Oriya applicants? 

Employment of Biharis and Oriyas in the Office of the Auditor 

General. 

373. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a) Is it a fact that there is a rule in the 
Auditor General’s office that no one from the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
is to be taken for service into that office? If so, will the Government be 
pleased to state the reasons therefor? 

(b) .WiU the Government be pleased to state how many men from the 
Province of Bihar and Orissa are serving at present in the Auditor General’s 
office and what is their proportion to the total number of the employees in 
that office from the other Provinces of India? 

(c) Is it a fact that there is not a single Oriya in the Auditor General's 
office? If so, are the Government prepared to consider the desirability 
of taking at least one candidate from Orissa for service into that office ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiries are being made and 
the informatvn will he supplied to the Hono\irable Member in d^e course. 

Employment of Oriyas in the Offices of the Railway Board, Direc- 
tor General of Posts and Telegraphs and the Audit Officer, 
Indian Stores Department. 

1374. Mr. Amar Nath Butt:' (a) Is it a fact that there is not a single 
Oriya in any of the Central Government’s offices which are outside the 
scope of the Public Service Examination, viz., (1) Railway Board, (2) 
Directui General of Posts and Telegraphs, (3) Audit Officer, Indian Stores 
Pepartment? 

(b) If 80 , are the Government prepared to consider the desirability 
of taking at least one candidate from Orissa for service into each of the 
above mentioned offices? 

t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 370. 
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FiLLiNa UP OF Vacancies in the Office of the Accountant GbnhraIi, 
Central Revenues. 

376. Mr. Amar ITath Dutt: Is it a fact that in recruiting candidates to 
fill up vacancies in the office of the Accountant General, Central Revenues, 
advertisements are made to the effect that no graduates from the Universities 
of Calcutta, Dacca, Patna, Allahabad and Madras should apply and that 
it is specially mentioned that the vacancies shall be filled up by 
graduates of the following Universities, namely, (1) Delhi, (2) Punjab, and 
(3) Agra? If so, will the Government be pleased to state the reasons 
therefor? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiries are being made and 
the information will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 


THE INDIAN MINES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour) : Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Mines Act, 1923, for certain purposes. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET--LIST OF DEMANDS---confd. 
Second Stage — contd. 

Expenditure charged to Revenue — contd. 


Demand No. 16 — Customs — concld, 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further consideration of the 
Demand under “ Customs 


Export Duty on Rice, 

TJ. Tok Kyi (Bunna. Non-European)* Sir, I beg to move * 

‘‘That the Demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Rs. 100,” 

Sir, the object of my bringing forward this motion is to draw the attention 
of Government to the desirability and advisability of removing the export 
duties in general and the export duty on rice in particular. The other day 
when the Honourable the Finance Member replied to the debate on the 
motion regarding the export duty on jute moved by my Hon- 
ourable friend Mr. Neogy, he stated that there was no compl:int against 
the jute duty by Bengal and to show this he quoted some of the words 
-of the Indian Fiscal Commission s Report, and I am afraid, Sir, that on 
this occasion too the Honourable the Finance Member will raise the same 
objection, for there are words to the same effect in the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report regarding Burma. And just to save the Honourable the Finance 
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Member the trouble of reading that portion of the licport 1 will quote the 
passage myself. Sir, this is what the Report says . 

“It IS noteworthy that m Burma, which is the source of nearly all the rice exported 
from the Indian Empire, no objection at all was raised before us to the continuance of 
the export duty and it appears to be generally believed in Burma that the duty is 
so small that it is not felt by the cultivator. In these circumstances, we consider that 
there is no necessity to recommend the abandonment of this long-standing aouroe of 
Irevenue. ’ ’ 

Sir, it as true that there was no complaint against the rice duty at the 
time when the Fiscal Commission visited Burma, but, as in the case of 
the jute duty, there has been complaint since. 1 raised objections against 
the riice duty last year and I now propose to raise rr\v voice against this 
duty this }ear too Sir, the question for the House to consider is ncvt 
v^hethcr there is a complaint against any particubir duty or not but whe- 
ther the duty in question is soimd or not It is a great pity, Sir, tiiat, 
even at this time of the day, the Honourable- the Finance Member has 
not been able to come to a decision as yet as to whether or not the ex- 
port duty, such as the duty on jute, has been a bad tax or a good tax. 
I think it will be admitted on all hands that tlu' export duty ,is a bad 
tax, is a tax which affects injuriously the interests of the producer 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division Non-Muhammadan) Not always 

U Tok Kyi: Sar, in support of rny statement I am going to quote an 
authority which I am sun' is more authoritative than Mr. B. Das That 
the export duties are bad has been admitted even by the Fiscal Commis- 
sion They say in their Report ; 

“Only in the case of an absolute monopoly, for which the demand is stable, can 
it be asserted generally that the world price would be raised by the full amount of 
the exr'ort duty and that therefore the whole export duty will be paid by the foreign 
consumer and none of it by the home producer. An absolute monopoly however for 
which there is a stable demand is of rare occurrence ; and it may therefore be taken 
as the general rule that some portion, if not the whole, of an export duty, falls on 
the home producer. When an export duty falls on the homo producer it naturally 
has a tendency to reduce the production of the commodity on which the duty is 
imposed. The generally injurious effect of an export duty on the producer is re- 
cognised in the constitution of the United States, which prohibits absolutely the 
imposition of export duties,’' 

T think, Sir, Mr. B. Das will be satisfied with the quotation T have 
just read out T think no one can deny the injurious effect on the jiro- 
ducer of the export duties in general NOl only is export duty harmful in 
that respect but it also affects {diversely the foreign trade in general In 
another place the Report says * 

“Apart from the question of incidence there ls a general objection to export duties 
which in the case of India deserves special notice Export duties tend to diminish 
exports and thus to produce an adverse effect on the balance of trade. If this effect 
is pronounced, it may cause for a time at least difficulties in regard to foreign ex- 
changes.” 

Sir, tho export duties, according to th|is report, affect adversely the 
foreign exchanges. The producers are adversely affected not only by the 
export duties generally but by the ratio fixed by the Honourably 
Finance Member last year, there is no denying the fact that the '4’atio 
has adversely affected the producer as well as the exporter. That ratio I 
am perfectly convinced is not the natural ratio and 1 am tempted to hall' 
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ifc the “Blackett ratio” f regret to say that that ratio has an injurious 
effect on the producers and cultivators of the country. Apart from that 
injurious ratio we have got what is called the Bollinger pool in Burma. 
This is a sort of combine conducted by half a dozen foreign firms just to 
put down the price of paddy. Sir, in this way, Burma, which contributes 
no less than 80 or 90 per cent, of the export of rice from India, suffers in 
several ways We suffer not only from the export duty on rice but from 
the “Blackett ratio” and also from the operation of a powerful ring Sir. 

T may be told, as I was told last year about this time, that this particu- 
lar duty on rice docs not fall on the home producer but passes on to the 
foreign consumer. Sir, what are the premises that have led to this infer- 
ence? The Honourable the Finance Member said last year that the only 
other countries in the world that can compete with India in the rice export 
are Siam and Indo-China, hut Siam and Indo-China levy export duties 
just as India does at practically the same rate and therefore there is a 
practi(»Al monopoly which is shared between India, Indo-China and Siam 
These are the premises which have led to the conclusion that the duty 
raised on rice is passed on to the foreign consumer. Sir, T am not pre- 
pared to accept that argument We have to consider other factors wdiicli are 
operating against India’s Interests in this matter The first fad or is freight 
Th(‘ Honourable Member himself will not deny the importance of freight 
in foreign trade Amongst the countries w^hicb take rice from India are 
the Straits Settlements, the Dutch East Indies and Japan. They take 
a good portion of the exported rice from India. These countries, as >on 
are well aware, are situated nearer to Siam than tr> 

India Therefore. SiaTu is more advantageously situated for the 
export of rice to these countries than India herself There is another 
factor. Siam has a national government. That national government 
in SSam would not allow such powerful rings as I have mentioned a little 
while ago to live even for a day. Sir, these two factors arc militati'^g 
against India in the matter of the rice trade as compared with Siam. 

Sir, I think I have sufficiently made out a case for doing away with 
the duty on rice I think export duties in India have a better claim to 
abolition than any import duty. Government have however paid their at 
tention to import duties first. Only a few months ago they removed the 
import duty on mill stores and machinery, causing a loss of no less than 
Hr. 40 lakhs to the revenue. As I have said, export duties have a prior 
claim to abolition and I hope the Government will set; their wav to lako 
the first opportunity of removing the export duty on riec* 

Mr. T. Oouper (Burma . Nominated Official) . Sir, the motion raisi's n 
question of almost vital importaTice to Burma. In Burma we have two 
things that India has not got. One is this tax on flic export of riee. and 
the other is our greater criminality, and I do not think, Sir, that it is ui\- 
scientific to trace a relation of cause and effect between the two Su* 
w'hile I am in sympathy with my friend IJ. Tok Kyi T cannot aerree wdih him 
that the tax on the export of jute furnishes any parallel to this tax on the 
export of rice Jute, Sir, wh^ijh^^it commands a ’'monopoly or is 

grown only in India. It is not gi’own like rice .all over the world. The true 
parallel to the tax on the export of /ice would he a tax on the export of 
wheat from Karachi. 

It is of course true that rice exported from an Indian port pays fhi . 
tax, but the volume of trade is so small that the amounts collected an 
almost Negligible. In the last year for which figures are available, namely, 
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1926-27, the amount collected at Bombay was under Bs. 5 lakhs, md the 
amounts collected in Calcutta and Madras were under Bs. 6 lakhs. Sir, 
•what are these figures compared with the crore of rupees which this tax 
takes out of Burm'a every year? In Bengal, w'hich is the province after 
Burma that has the largest export of rice, the tax is *1 per cent rd the 
<^ggregate revenues, provincial and central; in Burma it amounts to 5 per 
cent. There is one other point. The value of the rice exported from India, 
the so-called Patna rice, is on the London market £30 a ton. The value 
of the Burma rice is £15 a ton. An article which, when its value is £30 a 
ton, can bear without difficulty a uniform tax on hulk, will probably find it 
very harassing to pay that tax when its value is only £15 a Ion. I submit 
that the differences in the am'oimts which this tax raises in Burma and in 
India, the difference in the proportion which the tax bears to the aggregate 
revenues in Burma and in India, and the difference in the degi:^ of in- 
cidence are such as to make this tax different not merely in degree from the 
tax as levied in India but also different in kind. It is not straining the 
truth to say that the tax is peculiar to Burma, and that being so, unless 
it is a tax on a monopoly I venture to submit that it is not far removed 
from* being an unconstitutional tax. 

The Government of India have maintained for many years, and I think 
that the argument was adopted by the Honourable the Finance Member 
Tvhen he addressed the Bangoon Chamber of Commerce in October Inst- -the 
Government of India have maintained that the tax is a tax on a monopoly 
and can do no harm to the Burma farmer. The argument has been sketch- 
ed bv my Honourable friend, TI. Tok Kyi. It is said that Burma rice does 
not compete actively with the rices grown in any part of the world except 
Siam and Tndo-China. It is stated that Siam* and Indo-China levy a tax 
')n export which is not less than the tax levied in Burma, and it is argued 
that so long as this is true then the foreign purchaser must pay the tax. 
Sir, in poin^ of fact I do not think that the argument is quite correct. The 
fax levied in Siam is only Bs. 3-9-0 a ton. Bice is now-a-days exported 
exclusively in the shape of white rice, and the tax on white rice in Siam 
is, as I have stated, Bs. 3-9-0, and in Burma it is Bs. 5-1-0. This difference 
of a rupee and a half must be paid by the Burrafa farmer. Bice is exported 
from Carolina, Valencia, from the north of Italy, and from lava do Tionden, 
Botterdam, Hungary and other Continental parts. It may. he true that in 
the past these rices have not competed actively with rice exported from 
Burm*a T do not think it is quite true, but it is not a matter which I have 
knowledge enough to develop. This part -of the argument is true that Bunna 
rice. is a low fellow; he is not welcome at the tables of the well-to-do, it is 
the people at the lower end of the social scale who are its best patrons, 
the pig and the Hottentot. The pig is a scientific feeder. He knows all 
that there is to know about proteids, fats and starches, and if he has a 
sovereign to spend and he can get more carbo-hydrates in the shape of 
maize than he can get in the shape of rice, he buys maize every time. Sir, 
Ihv. Hottentot is similar. When he has a sovereign to spend he considers 
whether he can better fill his stomach with mealies than with rice, and if 
he can get mealies at a lower price he does not buy rice. The same is true 
of the housewife in the west. When she goes to buy bazaar and when 
she is considering what pudding she will g^ve her household, sfie asks what 
is the price of sago, and what is the price of tapioca, and if any of these 
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^iiubUis her to hll her pudding dish more cheaply than rice, then she does 
not buy rice. So far as 1 know, mealies, maize, tapioca, sago are not subject 
to any export tax, and it is a fact not without significance that in the section 
of a newspaper which deals with market prices the part in which the prices 
of rice are set out also sets out the prices of tapioca and of sago and makes 
reference to the prices of feeding stuffs If the c()ursc of business is .as 
I have attempted to describ(\ c.an d. he st'riously contended that the ex- 
porter in Jhirin’a can add the amount of the tax to the price of nee \Ahir*h 
he exports? Tf he does so, no one will buy his rice. They will huv the 
Siamese rice or sago or .some other substitute Tf that is so, then the i x- 
porter, though he may pay the tax into the Treasury, s.afegnards himself 
hv paving to the farmer a priee whieli is lower by the amount of the i 
than he would otherwise have paid for his rice The tax is, iu '-nbstance, .a 
form of land revenue, .and it is a bad form of land revenue Tt taxe.s at 
a uniform' r.-ite a basket of paddy grown at .a high cost on a sandv soil and 
tbe'i)aske< grown at no great cost on a retentive loam 

If T .am in order, T slionld li1\(' to sa\ something abrjut crime Sir ( biriC-v 
Tunes, in opening the Burma Legislniivi' Council the other da\ poiuied 
out th.ai tlu‘ nitio of murders to the popul.ition in Burma w.>s greater than 
in auv other (dvilisi'd country in the wmr1d with one ''xeeptiou \ud :he 
FTonourah1(‘ Judges of the TTigh Court in their review of (ho judicial admin- 
istration for the year 1020 pointed out that in that year one person in •' veiw 
100 of the ])o]ui]ation had hecai haled before a criminal court on i < riminal 
charge T do not think that Tndia has am siudi rc'coi’d. and it cannot bo 
put dow'u to eominun.al disturbances, for Burma is free from eeirmiunl 
disturbances It cannot be pnt down to lack of vigour in dealing wdih 
crime The Crovernment of fsir TTareourt Thiller took yovw strenuous 
m('asuros to deal with crime Ft strenetFienod the law’ and stv'n<. tbened 
tlie magistr.aey and it improved tlio police 

Mr. President: Order, order What has all that gad to do wi^b tlu' tax 
on the export of rice? 

Mr. T, Oouper: .\rv argument is this The tax on tlie export of liee 
reduces to the farmer the priee which he w’onid have otherwise got The 
farmer constitutes 70 percent, of the agricultural el.asses in Biirm'a, and this 
tax by taking a crore of rupees out of the country accentuates the economic 
depr^ssibn and gives rise to a state of things in which crime flourishes 
Sir, I regret that T am not permitted to develop this part of the argument. 
The Honourable the "Finance Member hinted that next year if the monsoon 
was auspicious there might bo a reduction in the general revenue tariff. Sir, 
T venture to submit, desirable though a reduction would be, it is more 
desirable to abolish^ this tax on the export of rice. It is peculiar to Burma, 
it discriminates unfairly against Burma and works great harm to the wel 
fare of Burma. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) • Sir. on tho 
general subject of export duties had a fairly long discussion on 
'‘Saturday. T am in entire agreement with the last speaker that *here is 
a considerable difference between the export duty on rice and the export 
duty on jute. It certainly cannot be contended that rice is the absolute 
monopoly of Biirrma and it is the existence of export duties in the other 
‘Countries which are her principal competitors that seems to me to form 
41 justification, if there is a justification, for the retention of the export 
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duly oil rice. The statistics of exports of the last few years do not bear 
out" the contention that this duty is serving to check the export trade 
or to make it difficult for the cultivator in Biu*ma to compete with Siam 
or other countries; but I am sure lall those who heard him must have 
been impressed with the speech of Mr. Couper as we'll as the earnestness 
of U. Tok Kyi in putting forward his case. For myself I can say that 
the moment 1 was convinced that any part of this duty was falling upon 
the cultivator T should be in favour at once of either reducing or abolish- 
ing the duty. T do not think that I can go further than that. We 
obviously cannot undertake to alter the present position at the present 
moment, but I am quite willing to agree, on behalf of the Finance 
Department,, that a special investigation will be made in the course of 
the year into the question of the incidence of this duty to see whether 
thei’e is justification for the view that it is not falling on the purchaser 
abroad and perhaps also the investigator will look into the quostioT .ffiow 
far the duty is the cause or one of the causes of the large numbers of 
murders that take place in Burma. 

U. Tok Kyi: In view of the reply of the TTonourable tlu' Finance 
Member I beg t(^ withdraw my motion. 

The amendment \vas, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Inadequate and Insufficient Representation of Minorities and the Mussal- 
mans in all Branches of the Customs Services. 

Mr. Anwar>ul'Azim (Chittagong Division Muhammadan Rural) : Sir 
I move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Customs’ bo reduced by one rupee.” 

It ap])cars that the items put down for discussion are not to come up 
in their usual ^ and proper order and I believe a deois’on has been arrived 
at to suit the convenience of the groups in this Assembly as a result of 
wffiicli there has been a reshuffling and re-arranging of the order of demands. 

I do not know, Sir, whether we, who occasionally seem to be interested 
in certain items, would be debarred from our say on those subjects. I will 
not emulate the example of gentlemen who delight in using unpa:fJiH|nentary 
language and who, when speaking with gusto, forget that they,^rjf‘ ‘gentle- 
men. By this motion for a token mit I do not for a single second question 
the honesty of purpose of the Government of India to help the minority 
communit’os who live in this vast continent. T am second to none in 
my admiration for what the Finance Member has dme for this country 
and if I may bestow' my encomium on him I can say that he would adorn 
any rhaiicellorship in any part of the world. This token cut is only 
meant to be a sort of flapping to the Government of India who seem to 
have been Slumbering for a long time. So far as the subject-matter of 
this cut was concerned. If I am not incorrect, a subject of this nature 
was d.d)ated on the floor of this House as late as 7th March 1926 at the 
instance of my friend Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan who then represented the 
A^sam Mussalmans here in this House. One gentleman w:ho represented 
the Government of India then in this House, and I think it was Mr. Lloyd, 
said that it was not the case that suitable and qualified Mussalmang were 
not available but that others were more handy and near at hand. To him 
a Muhammadan gentleman from Bengal said that if he had any real 
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desire in his mind he might consult the Central Muhammadan Association 
in Calcutta and the Assistant Director of Public Instruction. Those two 
agencies were available to Mr. Lloyd and he might have taken advantage 
of them. I find, Sir, that this instance is not singular in itself. Gentle- 
men of key position do not or cannot care whether suitable Moslem 
candidates were near at hand. If they sincerely wanted Moslem recruits 
thousands would be available these days. In September 1924 the griev- 
ances of Miissalmans in this particular department and other depart- 
ments were brought before His Excellency Lord Heading. Later on, 
several deputations of Moslem members waited on the Government and 
drew attent on to the matter and, as a result of these importunities, 

1 find that in March 1927, when H. E. Sir Alexander Muddiman was 
Home Member, some sort of orders were issued to the departments of 
Government for giving consideration to the just and proper claims of 
miuQvitv commnmfies in this country. The circular in question directed 
that ‘?he minorities bo given their due share of the Government services, 
but it did not specificall} nuntion that amongst tlie^c minorities the 
Mcjslem.s should have a first preference. That particular circular did not 
make any mention whatsoever of people of my community. That is my 
grievance. On a perusal of historv you will fiiul,. Sir. that the attention 
of Government was drawn to th's matter of the representation of minorities 
as early as 1883 When the Crown first assumed fhe responsibility of 
Government in this country they found that practically the whole of the 
subordinate services in this country were the monopoly of one class of 
f)eople only and therefore it was decided that one class rule should be 
discouraged b) all means. But if it is said that the Governnunit has 
not been idle, tlieii how is it that this inecinality exists even to-day? 
Perhaps the answer is that the Government orders and communiques on 
fhe subject an' not given effect to by the people to whom they are directed. 
Perh.'jps that is natural, there behig people of the majontv eoinmunftics 
at all ke\ post.s 

(At tliN stage Mr President vaeatrd the ('hair which was ooeni)iod by 
Sir D.iroN Lindsay, one of the panel of Chairmen.) 

That being the situation my humble opinion about this is that even an 
eiiacfcm^l^ of this Assembly regarding the representation of minorities 
and ,,l||<OTalmans in llie services of the Oown would uot remove the 
.grievafle^' because tlu^re is a huge monopolistic interest pervading the 
whole land and thev will tliwart it at every step. Unless the Gov- 
ernment can put pressure on the people to whom their orders are sent 
I do not think anything will ever come of them The late Mr. C. B. Das, 
whose loss w<^' all deplore, declared from his seat as the head of the 
Swarajists in this country that he would be willing to concede to the 

Mussalmans their due right in all places in the public administration. 

But Mr. C. B. Dag is no more in the land of the living. He said that 
ho would even go to the length of seeing that the Mussalmans had the 
opportunity of filling every new vacancy that occurred till they had come 
into their own. I do not however imagine for a moment that rbei,d ideas 
of that kind will be shared by the gentlemen opposite. If this vexed 

question, Sir, had been taken up in a proper and conciliatory spirit I dare 

say there would not have been any trouble whatsoever anywhere. So my 
appeal to the Government and to my friends opposite is this. You must 
fake vour courage in both your hnndg and tell the Mussalmans that you 
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do not grudge them their proper share in the administration of the country. 
Unless this state of things is remedied, I do not know what our position 
will be. The Budget which Government has published is full of facts, and 
no one can honestly say that Moslems have any place in this and other 
Departments of Government. I would conclude by saying that if Gov- 
ernment is really sincere with regard to the represent a lion of Mussalmans, 
they must have the courage of their con\ictions. 1 uni not willing ta 
believe that tlie^ do not desire well of us. but wishing is not sufficient, 
Sir. If it is known to Goviwnment that their circulars are not given effect 
to. and if even a legislative enactment is not likel\ to have any effect, 

1 am certain that the} luusi explore other avenues and try to do some 
justice to my community whose forefathers ruled this eountry for so 
many hundred years. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, the Honourable Member has 
quite rightly taken advantage of the first opportunity that has come to 
him to raise the question of the representation of minorities^, and parti- 
cularly of his own comniuuit} , m the public services Although the motion 
that he has made refers particularly to the Customs Department, what 
he was evidently driving at was not so much the Customs Department 
in particular as the services in general We had a debate, as he mention- 
ed, very much on the same subject just two years ago on the same grant 
and it was pointed out then that the Government had issued a circular 
or more than one circular on this subject and were doing their best to 
see that their instructions wore enforced. The Government have no 
reason to suppose that it is not being followed out The Honourable 
Member suggests that there is a power which is too strong for the Gov- 
ernment within the offices which prevents the minority communities, 
and in particular his own community, from getting'' their fair share of the- 
positions. T would suggest to him that it is a question of a little bit 
of patience. He know's that his community came rather late into the 
field, and 'an argument that is used in another connection and is generally 
repudiated in this House is equally true here. You cannot make a 
change of this sort all in a day. If the Honourable Member will have 
patience,, he will, T am sure, see that the Goverament of Indi% are 
determined to see that their directions generally shall be carried ,^ut. 
The Government of India have every reason to believe that tte^ are 
being carried out. We have full sympathy with the demand that reason- 
able representation should be given to all the minority communities 
wherever possible in the services of Government with due regard to 
efficiency. We are doing our best to see that our directions in that 
matter shall be carried out. More than that we cannot do, and I do not 
think the Honourable Member has produced any evidence that we are 
not carrying out to the best of our ability the programme that we have 
set before us. If the Honourable Member’s purpose was to draw atten- 
tion to this point, I can assure him that the Government have it fully 
in ihind and wll not allow it to slip from their memory. In these circum- 
stances I would ask him to be good enough not to press the motion at this 
stage. 

Mr. Faz&l Ibrahim Rahlmtulla (Bombay Central Division : Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, I am not at all satisfied with the reply given to the 
amendment of my friend Mr Anwar-ul-AziTn. T think Sir, that fbe- 
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Honourable Leader of the iHouse has told us nothing new. It is what 
we have always heard. “Have patience and perseverance and we shall do 
what wo can. We have done all we can by issuing a circular and paying 
attention to your needs, but }ou have come late into the field and must bide 
your time. ” If that is the argument of the Leader of the House, then why 
should we not also say that the lip sympathy which the Government of 
India have shown up to now should be clearly stated, namely, that “though 
we would like by circulars to show that we have sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the MussaHmans for due representation in the services, we regret 
we are not able to give effect to it." I think, Sir, the time has 
now arrived when Government should clearly state their policy and 
should tell us whether they are going to give effect to the circular letter 
which they issued to all their departments concerned or not. 1 do 
not think. Sir, that the Government are right in saying that my 
friend Mr Anwar-nl-Aziin should be satisfied by drawing attention 
of the Government to this matter. He should not be prepared to 
withdraw his amendment unless a clear assurance is given on the floor 
of this House. My friend ^Ir. Anwar-ul-Azim has been charged for not 
giving figuT('s to substantiate his argiiment, namely, insnfTRciency of repre- 
sentation of th(' Mnssalrnans in the services. I thought that the Leader 
of the House, who possesses all the facts and figures, would be able to 
convirieo this House as to how fa>* the action of the Govomment of India 
on the circular v\^hich they have issued has been justified. What steps 
have the Government of India taken to put forward the claims of the 
Mussalmans in the various services or their representation in the various 
services? How can my friend Mr. Anwar- iil-Azim be expected to give 
figures when the Government of India themselves do not give figures to 
convince us of tlio sympathy which they have for minorities and the repre- 
sentation of Mussalmans? I do not think, Sir, that my friend "Mr. Anwar- 
ul-Azim would be well advised at this juncture, without a definite assurance 
on the floor of this House, to withdraw his motion. 

ITawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province 
Nominated Non-Official) : This is a question. Sir, in which as Honorary 
Secretary of a big institution I am vitally concenied. I belong to the 
minority community of Mussalmans and "v^icn I see that the Mussalmans, 
all over India, sire so very poorly represented in Government services, I 
really wish that Government a^ouIcI take some effective steps to improve 
their condition. Sir, there are some departments in which you can scarcely 
find a single Mussalman. I am not going into details as I have not come 
rciwiy with facts and figures to take part in this debate, but I can mention 
several departments where Mussalmans are very scarce and this is one of 
these depajdments, I mean the “Customs". Sir, representation in services 
is really the main issvic before the Government. There is this joint pro- 
perty of services lying undivided and unless that joint properly is justly 
and fairly divided, there will be no end to troubles and quarrels over 
shares in this common property. I think it will lead to the solution of 
communal riots to a great extent if this question is handled in a more 
methodical way, Sir. I do not believe that the majority of our quarrels 
and .riots arise from purely religious sentiments. I do not behe^e that 
the cow question and music before mosques are entirely the cause of all 
these riots. It seems, Sir, that there is this question of ••epresentation in 
the services behind all these to a Isa'ge extent. Th© rioters, of course, 
cannot say that they are going to fight over the appointment of a Hindu 
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o\ a Mussalman to a certain post and have to como forward with the 
que^im of cow killing or musio before mosque; but I honestly and really 
believe, Sir, that this struggle for existence is at the very bottom of the 
whole mischief and it will not only be to the interest of Government but 
also to the interests of all the communities living in the country, if this 
question is settled once for all in a more constitutional way and remains 
part of the law of the country Sir, I think that according to the belief 
of the majority community, service is not held very high in the estimation 
of their society. Among them service is nickiiamtid ohahari, and naukari 
is really ohahari ; so T do not believe that there should be any extraordinary 
craving for this rhakari in the majority commiirrity ; they liave got other 
resources to improve their condition wdth, 1 moan capital, and if they 
really command the capital of the country, thev need not fight so vche- 
toiently for the few extra jobs that may come to their share. Let the 
poorer people of the minoritv conimunitios take up this lower prof^ision, 

I mean rhakari, and allow the trade and the finances of the country to be 
run by the majotity communit}. Sir wo are told from time to time that 
0-overnment are hearing the clailms of the minority communities, and 
•especially of the Mussalmans, in tnind, hut as the latter are backward in 
education they must be handicapped in securing proper representation in 
the services. That, Sir, I think is a very old argument. Now-a-days, in 
(ivery community in the counirjr there are hundreds and thousands of 
people who are capable of doing any w'ork that these services require and 
if the matter is pmperly settled there will be no trouble. Sir, I can make 
my suggestion about this in a very simple way, and it is this. If definite 
proportions are fixed for the various communities, the majority and the 
minority communities, in the country, and if the minimum qualifications 
for every appointment from the Executive Councillor right dowm to the 
lowest peon are fixed and if a test is held of all the candidates for the^e 
appointments and a list of all successful candidates is prepared and hung 
in every office and the head of the office' is directed to select his probationer 
from that list ‘n his office, the difficulty will be solved But when you 
leave the selection and the testing of the qualifications of a candidate to 
an officer, an officer wdio either belongs to one of the communities or an 
officer wdio to a great extent depends on the good noting of a member of 
one community, you cannot expect that officer to make himself uncom- 
fortable by going against the wishes of his head assistant and selecting 
a candidate who wnli have to work: under the unsympathetic members of 
that office. These are the difficulties which have to be faced by members 
of the minority communities seeking service in the Government Depart- 
ments and unless a strict law is made by which the officer will have to 
confine himself to the selection of his men within a certain proportion, 
from the list before him of accepted and qualified and tested candidates, 
you can never improve the existing position; and we shall be always 
hearing this excuse that “you are late in the field or backward in education 
and so cannot ^t your proper share in Government services.'* I will once 
more repeat my point, Sir, that it is to the interest of Government and 
tn the :.iteresb of all concerned that this division of the loaves and fishes 
of the cervices should take place as early as possible and bo settled once 
for all so that it may lessen these communal troubles and frictions and 
reduce quarrels in the country. With these words, I support the amend- 
ment. 
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The Eevd. J» 0. Ohatterjee (Nominated: Indian Christians): Sir, my 
Honourable friends have urged the claims of their community and their 
grievances vvitli regard to the public services and their community is the 
largest minority community in the country. I therefore feel that it w 
my duty as a representative of the third largest community in this country 
to put forward what 1 think is the just grievance of my community. I do 
not for one moment ask that we should be given any special privileges. . , 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Hohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham- 
madan Iliiral) : On a j)oint of order, Hir, this cut clearly shows that the 
intention of the Mover was to represent the insufficiency of representation 
of IMussalmans only in tlie sorvieeg and not tlie representation . . . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzuft'arpnr mm ('InnnpaiMn Xon-Miiham- 
madan) ’ Minorities and Mu^salmans 

Several Honourable Members: Minorilios and Mussalmans 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Dan-v Ljndsav) Mr Chatterjec 

The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: My community, Sir, do not ask for any 

i^pecial privileges nor loi an\ thing special, hut we do take our stand on 
the principle whitdi has just been stated by the Honourable the Finance 
Member and the principle which Government are always putting forward, 
namely, the principle of efficiency and fitness for any particular post. But 
judging from that, Sir, I believe my community does not get its right 
share either in the particular service that is now under discussion or in 
the public seiwiccs of tlie country, in the Legislatures, the Army or even 
local bodies If Government do take their stand mainly on the principle 
and the test, of efficiency, all that I plead on behalf of my community ii 
this, that wlien a man is efficient and qualified for any particular post he 
should not bc^ debarred from holding it because of tlie particular religion 
that he professes or because of his belonging to a particular community, 
specially if that community happens to be small in numbers and therefore 
doete not receive its due attention fmm the Government or the Legislatures. 
If it were {>ossible to give figures at this time, I would be able to show 
that my community, although it is one of the highest literate communities 
in the country, does not get its rightful share in all departments of public 
service and public activity All that I ask at the present time is that 
when these appointments are made or when the division of seats on 
Legislatures oi’ on local bodies is made, nobody should he made to suffer 
because he belongs to a particular community. At the same time I would 
also say that there are instances when men in public service have been 
kept back from ro ‘eiving that advancement vvliich is their due share not 
because they were not fit or efficient, but because they belonged to a 
community which was politically not considered important. That is what 
r want to draw the attention of Government to, that people belonging 
to a small community like the one which I represent do not ask for special 
privileges hut they do ask that in the name of justice, in the name of 
good govcrnm(»nt, they should not be kept back from receiving their due 
advancement or from their due share in the public services, Legislature* 
and local bodies in this country. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, I have great 
'Sympathy with those communities w^ho generally complain about want of 
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representation in the public service I feel, that it is necessary that all 
communities in the country should be able to share in the public services 
that are open to the people of this country. I also agree with my Honour- 
able friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum that if we analyse the causes of the communalr 
strife in this country, the main cause will be found to be this fight for 
the jobs in the country. It is on account of this fi^lit for the jobs, in 
which the educated coniinunities are concerned, that the educated com 
in unities rouse the passions of the illiterate masses of both the communi- 
ties I arn quite sure the illiterate masses, be they Muhammadans or 
Hindus, stand to gain nothing h} this fight for the jobs. They are not 
goin^ir to get any tlu' p>bs ior wliicb attempts are being made in this 
House as well as in the Press. On the other liand, it is educated people 
of both the communities who want to mono])o]ise the jobs and they excite 
the masses by taking advantage of their religious devotion. We must 
therefore do our best to remove this cause of communal strife. 1% .^he 
jobs are fairly distributed among th(‘ different communities in the country, 
ecminunal strife will be over. Sir, I come in contact with a large number 
of working class Muhammadans and I have found that they are not inter- 
ested in the ilistribution of the jobs at all beeanse tiie\ know themselves 
very well that their sons and their daughters are not going to get any of 
the jobs for which this fight is being made But lecturers go to them and 
tell them • Here is the Muhammadan community which does not get 
its due share , or the members of the backward classes go to their own class 
and say. Here we are and we do not get our share I think, Sir. that 
to some extent this complaint is justified. The sooner, therefore, we take 
steps to remove this complaint the better for the country 1 also admit 
that in our country or perhaps in all countries, when one community gets 
an advantage as regards entrance into service over the other, it becomes 
difficult for the other communities to get their due share. Perhaps thi» 
may be more acute in India than anywhere else on account of the religious 
differences, but the fact cannot be denied that when one community gets 
an advantage in any department of public service, it becomes difficult for 
other communities to get their due share. Let us also admit this fact, 
and it does not happen as regards the Hindus alone that they do not allow 
the Musalmans to come in, but it also happens in one community of the 
Hindus as against the other communities among the Hindus. Not only 
that, when the Muhammadans have a monopoly it becomes viiflScult foi 
Hindus also to get in. I come into contact with people who get jobs 
on ships in Bombay and T find that some seafaring Hindu communities are 
practically going out of service simply because the Muhammadans have 
a preponderance in that service. So it is not the Hindu community only 
that takes advantage of its prior entrance into a service. Every com- 
munity does it. We must therefore take steps to sec that this advantage 
also is not taken. But, Sir, I want to say one or two words to the back- 
ward communities who claim their share. It is not always right to blame 
either the Hindua or any community which is at an advantage for the 
difficulty which stands in the way of the other commimities getting into 
the service, because in our country there is not only the majority com- 
munities ^nd the minority communities, but there is the smallest minority 
community which holds political power in our country. Most of the im- 
portant jobs are not filled by the Hindus. Mo«t of the important jobf 
are filled by the Europeans. So it is not the Hindu really who preventf 
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the Muhtuiaiiadan from getting it, but it is the Europeau. Moreover, if 
the Muhammadans and the backward class Hindus, the community which 
is represented by my friend Jiao Bahadur M. C. Bajah, think over the 
question it is quite possible thqt they may come to the conclusion that there 
arc* some other reasons which make it difficult for them to get their proper 
share. M> own view is, 8ir, that the reason is the backwardness in educa- 
tion of these communities. It is very easy to say that certain minimum 
qualifications should be laid down and then the jobs should be divided 
amongst tin? different eommimities. But certainly nobody is going to do 
that. I am quite sure my friend Mr Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla himself 
^\ill not do it in his own office. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla: I wish I was managing a Government 

Department. 

Mr. N. M Joshi: Sir, I am thinking of his managing his own office — if 
lie haj^.a vacancy to fill. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla: Sir, 1 think I have been misunderstood 
The point is that Government say they have issued a circular. I wanted 
them to <*arrv <>nt the terms of that circular. I have not issued a circular 
in m\ office. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Well, Sir, 1 think my Honourable friend, though 
)oung should learn to have a little patience and hoar others. I was 
saying, Sir, that oven a good Muhammadan like my friend Mr. Fazal 
Ihruhim Bahimtulla, if he advertises for a post and if he finds that there 
are Dvo aj)pIi(‘aiions, one from a Hindu and one from a Muhammadan 
and if he finds that the Hindu boy and the Muhammadan boy hold the 
same minimum qualifications, but tlie Hindu has a decidedly better quali- 
fication, he may prefer him. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Better qualification inhentsil 
from heaven, you mean. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: T am not talking about heaven But my Honour- 
able friend S’ir Abdul Qaiyum as the Leader of his Party will realise 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I am not the Leader of the 
Party. It is Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: You are not. Then I was mistaken. Sir, he will 
realise that if there are two applications from boys who have passed the 
matriculation examination, there may be a difference in the handwriting 
if you are employing a clerk, there may be a difference in the capacity to 
typewrite letters, there may be a difference in their knowledge of English, 
there may be a difference in several other qualifications. And the employer 
is going to select the man with the best qualification. Therefore, my 
Moslem brethren and the other backward communities among the Hindus 
also 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: We are not a backward community. I pro- 
test strongly against this term being applied to the Moslems They aie 
the foremost in the country and have always been the foremost — ^iii edu- 
cation, in learning and in culture. 

Mr. N. M« Joshi: Sir, if my Honourable iiiend really feels thafe hi.s 
community is the most forward, then certainly he should not take a 
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stand that there should be a inininiuiti standard laid down. Then the 
youth of his comnuinity must be able to compete with the youths of other 
•oommunitiea, 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: We want to roniove the mono- 
poly. 

Mr. N. M, Joehi: Sir, I have a suggestion to make. 1 know that 
the suggestion does not meet wdth the approval of the educated among 
the minority communities because ’hey w^ant to get Goveniment jobs 
easily. They do not want to qualify but they want to get jobs more 
easily. Bir, I do not think it is in the interests of the minority com- 
munities that they should take up this stand. Wliat 1 suggest to them 
is this, that it is open to them to ask for more and better educational 
facilities m order that the youth of their eommuiiities should compete 
with the youth of other communities on equal terms. Bir, I cone /' into 
contact with a large nuinber of Muhammadans, lioth working class 
Muhammadans and educated Muhammadans, and although my Muham- 
madan friends here may not liave sufheient confidence in the intellec- 
tual competence of these Muhammadan youths, and though my friends 
like liao Bahadur M. C Rajah may not have sufficient confidence in the 
intellectual capacity of the youths of his community, I have sufficient 
contidonce in their intellectual capacity to say that, if Muhammadan 
youths get the same facilities as Hindu youths, they w'ill bo able to coni- 
ffete with tlie Hindu youths witlioiit the least difficulty. I therefore 
suggest to my Muhammadan friends, let them hy all means ask for their 
due share in the services but they will not succeed in getting it unless 
they insist that the Muhammadan youths sliould have special educa- 
tional facilities in order that they should he able to compote with the 
Hindu youths on equal terms. Sir, this is the only way iu which this 
difficulty can be solved. If ihore are some jobs going, say, for the postal 
service, or for the customs service, and if you have a sufficient number 
of Muhammadans wdio have got a First Class oi Second Class or Honours 
in the B.A., I am quite ^llre that the Fjuropeans who will have the 
authority to fill the posts will give preference fo the Muhammadans. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum.: But ih(‘\ must follow' the advice 
of their Head Assistants to a great extent, 

Mr. N. M. Josbi: Bir, in our country the Executive (Councillor is a 
European. The Secretary is a European. The Deputy Secretary is a 
European. The Under- Secretary is a European. And sometimes the 
Assistant Secretary also is a European. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Carr the Hononrable Member 
name any Department of which this is true? 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney (Nominated* Anglo-Indians)- What 
about the Education Department? 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: Well, Sir, T d.o not wi.sh to take up that challenge. 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jidlunder Division: Non-Muhammadan): The 
I^olitical Department, the Army Department. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mv point is this 
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Lieut. ’Oolonel H. A. J, Oidney: Withdraw. 

Mr. N. M. Joehi: I do not propose to witlidraw. My point is this that 
it this (luest.ion is lo be solved — and I think myself that this question 
should be solved because I am interested in the working classes and I 
find that tlieso poor working das;, people are misled by the educated 
members of their comiiiiinities — the Hindu working class and the Muham- 
madan working class jicoplo have to co-operate, but unfortunately some- 
times these people arouse their religious fanaticism and come in the way 
of the solidarity of tli (3 working classes. I am therefore anxious that 
this problem should be solved and 1 am anxious that all the communi- 
ties, Mulianimadans, the depressed classes, the Maliratas and all com- 
munities should get their due 8har(\ but 1 feel, Sir, that that question 
will be better solved if all tbeso coiiiinunitic.s will insist upon better edu- 
cational facilities If the Muhamamdaus insist that 100 boys belonging 
to the Muhammadan c/immiiiiitv should be sent either to Cambridge or 
Oxfoi?d every year and if ilie> will cost 50 lakhs of rupees they will Lave at 
least my voti*, though they may not get the votes of other Members. If 
they insist that 100 Muhammadan 1 nys should be sent to the Engineer- 
ing Colleges in India and if that will cost 30 laklis of rupees, the\ will 
have my vote If they insist that 100 bo\B iron; the Muhammadan 
community should bo sent to the Medical ColU'gcs in India and that will 
require 30 lakhs more, tlio\ will have mv vote, T feel. Sir, that this is 
the only way in which t his problem \\ ill be solved, and my Muhammadan 
brethren should take* their courage in both bands, should have confidence 
in the youth of the community, and demand that the Muhammadan 
>ouths wlio want entrance into the public service will not suffer for want 
of money, in order that they should go to Oxford and Cambridge, in order 
that they should get entrance into the Medical Colleges or the Engineer- 
ing Colleges, or any other professional colleges, and I am quite sure that 
tliis problem will be solved 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: It must be noted, Sir, that 1 
never said that there was a lack of fully qualified Moslems 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: But T said it 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan (Patna and Chota Nagpur 
cum Orissa : Muhammadan) * As a member of the Congress Party I have 
always avoided, and wish to avoid as much as possible saying anything 
communal. Now tliat this question has been raised and some sort of 
heat has been produced between Hindus and Muhammadans I must say 
a few words 1 take objection lo what the Honourable the Leader of 
the House lias said, namely, that the Muhammadans having come in 
late, iiicy shoulu wait. That is not the position. If we have come 
late, better late than never. Look at the Aligarh University. Look at 
the number of Muhammadans wlio come from England from the Oxford 
and Cambridge Universit?ea. If you look at all these facts, you must now 
say whether the Muhammadans are eligible, qualified and efficient. Do 
not make an excuse bv making thi statement that the Muhammadans 
came late and therefore they must wait. That is not the point at all. 
What I mean to say that the Honourable the Leader of the House and 
the Government should fix some proportion for removing the grievances 
of the Muhammadans and of the other different classes of the minority 
communities. But, Sir. the economic question is the chief and 
fundamental question There is no doubt that many political questions 
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and other differences are being settled between Hindus and Muham- 
madans. But the chief question to declare is whether Muhammadans 
are efficient. The Hi.nourable the Leader of the House has said that 
Muhammadans have come late and therefore they should wait But this 
is not the point. Let Government sec if they are really qualified affd 
make an announcement. I do not say that a Muhammadan should neces- 
sarily get support because he is a Muhammadan. They are qualified and 
there is ample evidence that they fire qualified From what I know, 1 
find Muhammadans qualified even in banking and other businesses. The 
fault of the unemployment may not be due to the Government but may be 
due to some of the officers there Government must Imve some distinct 
policy and press the claims of eligible and qualified Muhammadans. That 
is the point on which I put my ease. (An Honourable Member- 
'‘Sikhs.”) It may be Sikhs or any other community. My friend Lala 
Lajpat Bai has put the Hindu-Muhaminadan question into hif^, own 
motion. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Just to point mil tliat there is tlio other side al'>in 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraas Hussain Khan: Don’t shout I have already 
said that Mulianimadans should not be given a place simply because they 
are Muhammadans. What I say is that I take objection tO' the Honor- 
able the Leader of the House saying that because the Muhammadans 
came late they must wait. That is not the position. Lot him examine 
the matter fully and if he finds that Muhammadans arc qualified and effi- 
cient, he must decide on a definite policy. He must decide one way or 
the other so that his subordinates may not have a chance of manipulat- 
ing the matter. That is all I have to say on behalf of the Muhammadans 
and on behalf of the other minority communities 

Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division : Ne n-Muhammadan) : Honourable 
Sir, I had no intention of intervening in this kind of debate because I am 
never in the habit of looking at the public administration of the country 
from a communal point of view (Hoar, hear.) I have been long in 
public life ; I have been making speeches in public life ; and I hope it will 
mevGr be said that any of my speeches or any of my actions in public life 
could be construed to mean that I wanted that the public administration 
of the country should be locked at from a communal point of view. I con 
never be charged of that. It was news to me that my friend Sir Abdul 
Qaiyum said that these Hindu-Moslem disturbances — of which His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy spoke only a few months ago that they were on the 
verge of developing into a civil war — that these dirturbances were not 
due to religion or religious feeling. It was news to me, I was surprised 
to hear that. 1 always thought that the Government passed orders pro- 
hibiting Hindu music because they always believed that the Moslem’s 
'grievance was religious — I have personal experience of it— I always thought 
that the Mussalman community, in opposing the processions of Hindus, 
were (inspired by a religious feeling — ^may be a misunderstood feeling; may 
not be a right feeling; may not be a well-educated, intelligent feeling 
about ’•eligion, but at least I was always of this opinion that it was reli- 
gious feeling, it was under religious conviction, that they were opposing 
these processions of Hindus; and here I find my Honourable friend Sir 
Abdul Qaiyum, the Leader of his Party, come before this House .... 
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Dr. A. Suhrawardy (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions: Muhammadan 
Bural): Leader of which Party? 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : .Vruhninmadan Rural) : He is not 
a leader now as he lias resigned. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: At least I have always regarded him as a leader 
of the Moslems. I was surprised, therefore, that this leader of his commu- 
nity should come here before this House and in all seriousness and sincerity 
tell us that this Moslem objection to Hindu music is not based upon 
religious reasons. Oovermnont have got to take note of this fact and to 
make up their n\inds in passing their orders 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Similarly, Sir, I believe that the 
objection to the slaughter of cows is not really based on religious sentiments 
but it is part cf the dominance and the kind of Swaraj that the Hindu 
community wants to ostafilisli over (he. Muslims (A?? Hnnourahlr, Mem- 
ber: “You arc wrong”.) 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am glad that he has raised that question 

from tliat ])oint of view I will just ex me to that I have a word to say 
to the Government that hmiceforward Government will take note in pass- 
ing orders as regards religious processions of Hindus that the Mussalmans 
are not insjiired by any kind of religious sentiment, and if orders are 
passed prohibiting Hindu music, it will be said that the Government are 
ntentionally fomenting Hindu-Muhammadan trouble because the Mussal- 
mans have no religious semiiment on that question As regards the cow 
question T do not ihink that my friend Rir Abdul Qaiyum is so ignorant 
about i-he real sentiment of the Hindus in this matter 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Whv make a difference between 
the iwo‘^ If you liavc sentiments abmt the eow, we liave religious senti- 
ments about music before mosques too 

An Honourable Member: Why this passion‘d 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am not iinixrtmg any passion I am not 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: May 1 know*. Sir, if we are discussing the 
cow question now in the Assembly? 

Dr, B. S. Moonje: That question has been raised, and if the House 
and my friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub are not in a mo<yl to listen 
my reply, T am not very anxious to give my reply. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Tf the question was wrongly raised, I do 
not think it v^onld be. permissible to go on debating a point that wa.s 
wrongly raised In fact it was not in the speech about the cut. 

Mr, Ohainnan (Sir Darcy liindsay) • I suggest to Dr. Moonje that he 
ehould confine his remarks more to the amendment before the Hous® 
which is inadequate and insufficient representation of the minorities and 
the Mussalmans in all branches of the Customs service. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am sorrv that T have been misunderotood about 
hese communal questions. The causes that have been given are two. 
The first is the unequal distribution of the loaves and fishes of the Govera- 
ment. It has also been said that it is the leaders and the educated classes 
ihat go and excite the masses of every community. T have been working 
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in the midst of the Hindxi community. I have never known yet myself 
or any body else of my community going among the masses and exciting 
them "because they have not had a sufficient propoHion of the Government 
loaves and fishes. 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy: Ask Mr, Josbi. 

The Bevd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: Mr. Joshi said that 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Tf Mr. Joshi has said that, Mr Joslii will .have t* 
substantiate it. If that is the idea of Mussalmans, I am here to refute 
it. If the Mussalnum religious sentiment is not concerned I do not know 
how it is that the masses are excited to fight with the Hindus on questions 
of religious music and processions. The responsibility at the present 
moment of the Government of this country is entirely with the Britishers 
They know their business well and they can lock after this affair of the 
distribution of the loaves and fishes as they think best. If they will take 
our advice, we are prepared to give it to them, but they are not in a. mood 
to care for advice fn.m us. One thing however is certain of which my 
Honourable friends here, the Mussalmans, Hindus and other communities 
must take note, and that is when the responsibility of the Govemrnent 
will be transferred to the people, — we must know that clearly and 
definitely, — at that time the administratiem of the country^ will not be 
carried on on communal lines. The loaves and fishes of that Government 
will not be distributed on communal considerations. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated (Jhamhei ’s of Commerce ' Xoniinnit'd 
Non-Official)* That Government would want a widow’s cruse 

(At this stage Sir Darcy Lindsay vacated the Chair which was n^sumed 

by Mr. President.) 

Hr. Pazal Ibrahim Eahimtulla: There will he riots 

Dr. B. S. Mqonje: If there be riots, there arc people who can stand 
those riots If there are riots there are people who wi11 put down those 
riots .... 

(At this stage Nawab 8ir Sahib/ada Abdul Oaiy\nn rose in his place.) 

Mr. President: What is all this heat for? 

Dr, B. S. Moonje: But one thing is certain that when the responsi- 
bility of the administration will be transferred it will not. be carried on 
from the communal point of view and the loaves and fishes of that admi- 
nistration will not be distributed on communal considerations except on 
merit and open test, and whoever may aland that open test he will have 
the loaves and fishes. 

Mr. President: I do not think all this is relevant to ihe narrow issue 
mised by the proposed cut. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: T have done. Sir. 

(Br. B. S’. Moonje then resumed his scat.) 

(Mr. W. M. P. Ghularr. Kadir Khan Bakhan (Sind ; Muhammadan 
Bural) made a speech in the vernaculay, a translation of which appears 
as an Appendix to these proceedings.) 2 
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Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Customs’ l)c reduced hy Re 1 “ 

The motion was adt ptcd. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding Rs. 72,73,999 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Customs’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 17 — Taxes on Income. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : 1 move : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 65,84,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income’.” 

Conditions of Recruitment, Qualifications, Pay and Promotion of Officers 
in tho Income-tax Department, Bombay, 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) : I move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Rs. 15,000.” 

As stated in brackets, I wish to draw the attention of the finance Member 
to the conditions of recruitment, pay and promotion of the officers of the 
Income-tax Department in Bombay. Sir, this is only a point of inquiry 
and probably my needs will bo met if the Finance Member will give me 
the necessary infomiation which 1 shall seek to ask from him in the course 
of a very short speech S< ine lime ago I pul down a question ana got 
in reply to that a statement showing the strengih, ])o^itioii, grada- 
tion, etc., of tiic income-tax officers in the BoiubiiN Presiaency I liad an 

idea that the recruitment to these posts was tk t done on any systematic 
basis. I W'us told that there is no regular examination or test by which 
people could be recruited into. this department. T w^as told that there was 
no regular system of pronution I was told that the head of the depart- 
ment in Bombay enjoyed a large patronage in his hands and that people 
were being pr. moted without rhyme or reason T have no personal infor- 
mation on these matters and therefore I put down a question asking for 
a w’hole statement. That statement w’as supplied to me by the Income- 
tax Department and they have given me most of the necessary details. 

The list contains about 55 names and T have taken some trouble to analyse 

the list and put down the names in that list according to seniority of 
service. I have analysed them according to years, service put in, etc. 
After seeing w’hat qualifications were possessed by people holding those 
posts of income-tax officers, I found that there was something in the com- 
plaints I had heard. I think the uepartment owed it to themselves to 
supply me wath further information on the points wliich were obvious 
from the very nature of the question I had put in and the native of the 
statement they had supplied. There should have been no difficulty for 
them to find out with what motive I had put the question, and if they 
had given me clues as to the system of recruitment and promotion, etc., 

0 
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niv purpose would have been satisfied; but as no other clues were pro- 
vided to me 1 have necessarily to raise this point in this formal manner, 
though my point is one of inquiry only. I have no definite complaint to 
make agfiinst any particular person 

The first point that I want to bring to the notice of the head < f the 
Income-tax l)t‘partmeiit is this It seems from the statement that there 
is no minimum qualification required for entry into the seiwice. By 
servic*' I menu th(‘ service of tlie higher grade of income-tax officers which 
caiTies a miuimiim salary of about Bs. 300 — not a small salary. Then, 
as I find from the analysis, there are 20 matriculates, 3 school finals, 21 
University qualified men, 5 of them being B. Com. and 16 Art graduates, 
one man with a foreign university qualification, three men with foreign 
accountancy qualifications and 9 pcfiple who have passed the revenue 
examination, higher or lower. That by itself shows that there ^ no 
s;ystem by which recruitment is made, unless of course there is any expla- 
nation which goes deeper than the surface and tells us on what principle 
recruitment is made I have grouped the figures under different headings 
non-university qualification men, university qualification men, other quali- 
fication men. When I look into further details as to the starting pay and 
the promotion they receive and the salaries they now enjoy, I do not find 
any rhyme or reason and that leads me to suspect that there must be — 
I cannot ])ut it higher than that — want of discretion and want of proper 
observance of guiding rules in tho matter of promotion. As T have 
arranged the figures from the point of view of length of service, I find 
that only latterly a sense of propriety in this respect has been dawning 
on the department and the recruitment in the latest years shows that 
University qualifications are being given some attention to. Of course 
that may not have been possible in the earlier days, I do m-t know, but T 
really do not see why there should not be a regular entrance examination 
for this department and a minimum public test prescribed. I cannot take 
it further than *that and say that this must necessarily be .submitted to 
the Public Service Commission examination. I do not know whether the 
qualifications required for the service are of such great importance that 
the examination should be handed over to the Public Service Commission. 
I think there must he some test — I do not know whether there is — but 
that is the matter of inquiry from me If I go into the thing name by 
name I could point out that there was a certain method in the madness 
of irregularity, but I do not obviously like to do it, as when one begins to 
mention names, one has necessarily to be odious. T found that from recent 
experience. In the case ^f the Pailwav Budget I simply said that Parsi 
guards and engineers were appointed on the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Pailwav but I was misrepresented not only bv outside people, for 
whom there might be some justification, but by the Railway Member him- 
self. He in reply said- You are complaining against the Parsis having a 
monopoly of this particular sq^vice ” — which was not the fact. I 
really mentioned it as an illustrati m of Indians as against non-Indians 
For that reason and some ether reasons also I do not want to mention any 
names but I would only refer to them as A, B, C, and so on. Govern- 
ment have got the statement they supplied to me themselves and if they 
look into it they will find if there is any justification for the complaint 
I am making. I do not want to take up the time of the House with 
figures, but I am prepared in a private manner to hand over the analysis 
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I have made to the department and they obviously know what my com- 
plaint is and what is the nature of the information I want. Therefore, 
first of all, if I am told what are the conditions of recruitment, then 
mostly my purpose will be served. (Iradation and promotion are matters 
w^hich may be explained properly or may not be explained properly, and 
I do not believe that oven the head of the department siilinp; here will be 
in a position to give me all the information that is needed. I can trust to 
their sense of fairness to take up this question in the spirit in which I 
have put it before thian and refer the matter to the head of the depart- 
ment in Bombay My object is to draw attentif n to the fact that there is a 
complaint that unfair treatment is meted out to the men of the Depart- 
ment in the selection ( f the people for the highest posts in the service 
I have laid these two or three points before the Honourable the Finance 
Member and leave the question in his hands I shall be satisfied with 
such information as he may be prepared to give me. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The HonourabU* Member has put 
forward wh-at he has to say in a very reasonable manne. . Notice of this 
particular cut did not reach me until Saturdav afternoon and I am afraid 
I have not had time to look into the details. T think perhaps the simplest 
way will be to promise at onee that the Department will he glad to 
go into the question with Mr. Kclkar with a view to understanding just 
what objections he thinks exist against the present svstem and what 
complamts there may be. I have no reason to suppose that the system 
is open to any special objection or that it is not working extremolv well. 
Appointments arc made by the Commissioner of Income-tax suhiect to 
the approval of the Local Government The last two Commissioners of 
Income-tax. Mr. Hartley and his successor. Mr. Vacha, are verv com- 
petent people in whom we have every reason to put our trust. A good 
many of the men with low paper qualifications, of whom Mr. Kelkar 
has spoken, are, T think, junior men who are promoted snbordincices 
who he\o d(‘monstrated their aptness for income-lax work by the best 
of all lests bv working in the Department Before an income-tax officer 
is crnfirmed he has to undergo a departmental examination in law and 
so on and ac’tual experience of a man’s work is, I submit, sometimes 
even more valuable than academic qualifications. However. I am not in 
a position to answer in detail the points which Hfr. Kelkar has raised 
.1 think lhat his nonvenienco and mine and that of the House will all 

best be served if I undertake that the points he has made will be 

immediately followed up by the Department 

The motion was by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Grievances of Gie Assessees. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (And)ala Division Non-Muhammadan; • 
'S r, I move • 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ he reduced by Rs 10,000.” 

Sir, one feature of the Income-tax Department is that its officers are verv 

anxious to increase the income year by year. Every incumbent the 
post considers that it is his pious duty to augment the income of this 
Department by hook or by crook A new man coming to a district joins 
his post under the idea that many sources of income are still untnppf'd, 
and when he arrives in the district he begins his exactions afresh. I do 
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not know if in this Department promotion is conditional on an increase 
in revenue; but anyhow this new feature is there, that every person who 
belongs to this Department has a hxed determination to incretise the 
income of his department, irrespective of the fact whether particular 
trades or professions are showing an increase in their own incomes. As 
soon as any ptwson receives a notice from the Income-tax Department 
he receives also a form which he has to fill in. Now that form is so 
complicated that I doubt very much whether all the Members of this 
House would be able to fill in that fonn correctly. And if by chance 
that form is not put in at the required time then the assessee loses his 
right of filmg any appeals. In practice it usurflly happens that many 
people do not keep regular account books, especially the village people. 
In the Punjab the custom of the village people ordinarily is to keep one 
account book. When that account book is shown to the iiicotne-tax 
officer he can v^ry easily discredit it; he may say there is no Bokar Bahi 
along %vith it and that is quite enough to discredit that bahi. When 
that is done the assessee is .at once at his wits’ end; the Income-tax 
officer can do what he pleases. And this is not so only in the case of 
those who keep one bahi. It is not rare to find that even those who keep 
three sets of hahis are harassed in the same way. I can understand 
that there may be a certain kind of presumption against tliose who, while 
in possession of aecounts,, do not show those accounts to the income-tax 
officer. But the principle of law which is generally ignored in practice 
is that the burden of proof is always upon the income-tax officer who 
assesses a particular person to show that he is entitled to tax that person 
for .a particular amount. But in practice, when a person is unable to 
produce accounts, the burden of proof shifts, and unless that person can 
pwe that the secret informatVm of the income-tax officer is \\Tong, he 
is assessed arbitrarily at such amount as the income-tax officer chooses 
to assess him at. Then the question of appeal comes in. If a person 
has not filed any accounts he is not entitled to appeal. I deprecate very 
much this system of teaching the public to keep accounts by the Income- 
tax Department. If it is proved in a particular case that a person has 
got no accounts it does not stand to reason that he should be penalised 
for not having the habit of keeping accounts. In the first place as regards 
appeals, the assessees have to go too long distances to file appeals. They 
have to engage counsel and incur very heavy expenses. Then as regards 
appeals, the same tendency is to be found in the superior officers as in 
the income-tax officers of the inferior grade. “Himself the accuser, 
himself the judge “ a principle which is unknown to justice. One 
income-tax officer .assesses a person and then his superior officer,, who 
is as much interested in an incr*^.ase in revenue, hears the appeal. It is 
therefore not surprising that appeals are dismissed in a very unsympa- 
thetic manner. So far as the question of a reference to the High Court 
is concerned, a reference can only be made on a point of law. In the 
ordinary course of things, if there is a decree for even one rupee, tEe 
people can take the matter on appeal to the regular courts; but in the 
case of incomo-tax the appeal is to an executive officer and not to the 
regular courts. So that, practically speaking, the provision in regard to 
appeals is very illusory, and people are taxed in an arbitrary manner. 
In fact the House will not be surprised to know' that even in years of 
commercial depression when particular trades are working at great loss, 
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income-tax officers have their own way of taxing those particular trades. 
They do not take the trouble of go ng into the accounts and finding out 
what the real income is„ but they fix a certain percentage of income, they 
conclude this must have been the amount which has been realised bv 
a dealer in a |)articular article and thev assess aceordingh . This system 
of taxation works great hardship to part cular people* In fact the whole 
department se*‘ms to be obsessed bv the ide/i that it is tlie proper function 
of this department to show an annual increase in income, and this WTong 
idea is at the basis of the whole m'sehief 1 would therefore move that 
the Demand under the head “Taxes on Income” bo reduced by Us. 10.000. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (llerar Representative): Sir, T h.ive given notice of 
a motion of a similar nature and T think it waiiild he liettor for me to 
speak on this motion itself. Sornf of the points wdiieh mv frit nd Pandit 
Thakur D.is JOiargava has madt* out will be borne out if wo lotik at the 
figures which have been published by the Central Board of Revenue in 
their dneome-tax Annual Reports. That there is a tendenev to over- 
assi'ss will be manifest to overibody from the enormous amount which 
has to he refunded nnmiallv. I will just draw the attention of the 
(House to the figures showang the annual demand and the amount of 
refunds made hr the v'^ars 1923-24 1924-23, l923-2fi and 1929-27. The 
annual demand for the first year was Rs. 13 08, 7B, 718 and the amount 
for that year refunded is Rs 1.48.73,738. The dtunand for 1924-25 was 
Rs 12 22 02,808 and the amount refunded Rs. 1,15 70,221, In 1025-26 
the demand was Its. 12.87.72,074 and the amount refunded 
Rs. 1,48,40 009. So also in 1920-27 tlie demand showm was 
Rs 13.04 60,161 and the amount refunded Rs, 1.07.48 237. The point 
is that .an amount approximating on an average to 150 lakhs has to be 
annually refunded, wffile the demand stand.^ somewhere between 12 and 
15 crores This is a pretty large amount that has to he refunded It 
means that this demand is re^duced l)\ that amount ultimately, and then 
we get the net figure of w hat is known as the net demand Even if we •’•'**6 
to compare tin* figures of the net demand and the actual collections made, 
w’e find there is a difference of about a crorr I do not want to enter into 
detailed annual figures of the net demand and the actual collection; but there 
is a difference of nearly a crore annually in every one of these years ; and 
between the demand made and the net demand there is alwavs a drop of 
about 150 lakbs That means that between the oricrinal demand and the 
aetual collection there is a ditferenee of something like Rs. 2 crores and a 
half. This amount of tw^o crores and a half in my opinion represents the 
excess w'hich the department wanted to extort from the nssessees. That is 
how' I look at these figures. One point w'hieh T wish to press particularly is 
this. When you make a demand and the returns are filed, the demand 
is realised by the income-tax officer And then th’s amount of refund 
is ultimately returned some time later to them as a ennsef|uonce of 
appeals or rev'sions. Between these two different periods, the date of 
collection of the money and the date on which the amount is refunded, 
it must be a per'od of several months. That means that annually 150 
lakhs of rupees of the country’s capital is locked up with this depart- 
ment and not available for trade and commerce to those on whom this 
tax mainly falls. Tt is absolutely necessary, therefore that there must 
be some svstem devised whereby this discrenauev betwo en the demand 
m originally made and the nejb demand ought to d'snppear gradually. 
Tinder the present system there is, T believe, scope for this sort of thing. 
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So far, Sir, I have only referred to the figures of income-tax* I have not 
referred to the figures of super-tax. They will go to make an addition of 
more than 12 lakhs per year to the amount of refunds. 

Another point which I wish this House to notice is this : that the 
income-tax officer is not in a position really to know the amount on which 
the tax is to be levied. He is not inclined also to accept the returns 
of the assessees. The figures of returns filed the assessee and the 
number of returns which have been accepted by him for the purposes of 
iassessment are also very interesting. The returns of income filed by the 
assessees for the year 1926-27 were 267,036. Out of this, only 81,. 477 
were found as correct. In the cases of the remaining returns, the income- 
tax othcer was entirely dissatisfied and he had to assess these persons on 
the basis of something else than the returns filed. This is a very horrible 
state of things. It means either that there is extraordinary difficulty in 
properly filing the returns, or there is a tendency on the part of the income- 
tax officers not to accept the returns generally. It is for the Govern- 
ment to find out uh'ch of these two alternatives is correct. What the 
(figures disclose is that there were only 87,060 cases in wdiich returns 
were capable of being accepted by the income-tax officer. Does this not 
disclose a state of things which requires to be carefully considered by 
those who are responsible for the admin stration of this department? 
That is one thing. 

Secon(ll\, another point in this connection to which 1 wish to draw 
the attention of the department is that there are cases in wliich accounts 
are called for; e ther these accounts arc voluntarily submitted or they 
are called for. Now, the total number of cases in which accounts were 
submitted by the assessees voluntarily or on being called for is given ia 
the report as 156 366. Now', not oniv/ were the returns submitted in 
these cases but the accounts also w^ere submitted with a view^ to sub- 
stantiate tlic figures in the returns. What do w'c find? Out of 156,366 
persons who submitted their accounts, the income-tax officers could only 
accept 97,383 account-books as correct for the purposes of assessing the 
tax. In the case of the others, the department treated them as unreliable 
and incorrect. That means one of two things; the officer has rcjocted 
them as incorrect or unreliable Now, Sir, this is a. very serious matter. 
From the experience I have got at the bar, notwithstanding that there 
ia a general tendency to discount the .accuracv of accounts kept by these 
shopkeepers, small traders and merchants. T am in a position lo say 
that out of 100 cases of account-books put in evil courts, 90 at least are 
found to be correct and reliable. But the income-tax reports give a per- 
centage which shows that these merchants and traders are in the usual 
habit of keeping false accounts. That is what it means. I do not know 
w’hether directions are issued bv the Income-tax Department in regard 
to th*s matter— directions to which reference has been made m the Income- 
tax lleport, via., that the income tax officer should not insist upon his 
own method of accounting. He must be prepared to accept the accounts 
as prepared and maintained bv them unless there is some snecific reason 
for him in any exceptional case to regard the same as fraudulent <?r dis- 
honest. That remark has been made in the report either for 1925-26 or 
1926-'27. There is a special instruction issued to that effect: but if (nr 
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Spite of this instruction wo find nearly 58,000 account-books have been 
treated by tlie liiconie-tax Department in India as unreliable or fraudulent, 

I maintain, Sir, that this is a matter for serious inquiry. The real trouble 
in my opinion is that besides bein^ called upon to do their normal duties 
as asst ssors of this particular ttix, there is a constant goadinpj going on 
from time to t rue from the superior officers to the effect that there is 
a special responsibility upon them to discover new assessees every year. 
And, Sir it is their zeal for discovering new assessees that is in my 
op'nion mainly responsible for the sort of treatment that is meted out to 
those who havci the unenviab'le misfortune to submit their accounts and 
returns to tlic income-tax officers Not only is it the duty of these officers 
to collect the tax, but something more is expected of him — a point to 
■which my friemd. Pandit Thakurdas Bhnrgavii has already referred. On 
th's point of discovering new assessees there is a significant yiassage which 
I find in the V(«port of 1025-20. Tt sa\s. 

“One of fh(‘ most nnj>orfaii( <luti<>s of tlio rncome-ta 'v Depaitnient !s to fl'sco>'er 
new assesu.soes in India wlio lia\o hitherto fSiapetl taxation “nice the Imoinetax 
Depai tment in India does not pay rewards to infonneis, it (Jepend*- for tlie discovery 
of new assessees entirely upon the Mgilance and honesty of the staff, etc , etc ’’ 

This .s a point to whicli their att(‘ntion is drawn repe'.tedl\ Now, what 
was the result of this imsf ruction? In the next year we find that tluu’e 
was somelhing like a discovery of 37.000 assessees in British India; the 
suggestion was contained in the report of 1025-20, and here we have got a 
sttiteiiK'iii in which detailed figures of discoveries of new assessees jier pro- 
vince are given in paragraph 12 of the Central Board of Beveniie Iiicome- 
trx Act Tieport for 1026-27 In fuirsuance of instructirms or in piirsiiance 
of these' observations made* in the report fir 1025-26, wo find th(‘ actual 
result, of the year reflected in the figures given in ])aragraph 12 The total 
numher of assessees tlius discovered or uncartlied in the vear was 35,873. 
So many new assi'ssec's have been discovered Now, Sir, this work of dis- 
covery of assessees is something akin to the work whicli tin' Arclia-ological 
Department is carrying out in the way of excavations The income-tax 
officers have now two kinds of responsibility They have first to conserve, 
that is, to sec that the old assessee does not escape that is conservation ; 
and at the same time the\ hav(' got to caiT\ out the work of digging, to 
discover new assessees; for the sake of this, the officer employs a band of 
diggers, men w'ho dig and go with pick-axes in their hands into the bazaar 
to find out assessees : that gang of workers is slowdy gathering round the 
departments The Central Board of Bevenue mournfully complained in 
the report that thev had not got men who could he paid for doing that sort- 
of work, but I can assure them that without salary and without payment 
a certain class of persons have really gathered round the income-tax officers ; 
and every year, after the financial year is over and the time for issuing 
notices to the assessees arrives, the bungalow of the income-tax officer is 
surrounded by persons who themselves have no income to pay any taxes 
upon, but who are prepared to say ^hat there are such and such persons 
who can be taxed. I do not w^ant to name any men here or there, but T 
say this state of things is growing up in extent and volume, and in the 
interests of those who are taxed and who supply a large and considerable 
portion of the funds of the Government, it is necessary for the head of the 
department to find out how an evil of this kind which is growing up can be 
effectively checked. It has grown u]) in the city of Calcutta There is a 
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shrewd and unequivocal reference to it in the report here. It is said some- 
, where: “He succeeded in getting 3,000 more assessees in that year”. Sir, 
it has been stated here that the income-tax officers have already collected 
very valuable information regarding property, because it is property that is 
in their opinion generally under-taxed ; their work was to find out the real 
nature of the property and its proper value for the purposes of assessment 
Whence is this information collected? Either it is collected with the help 
of the revenue officers or with tho help of these informers whom this depart- 
ment deplores it was not able to pay. It may be one of two things. As 
this is going on in an increasing scale it is necessary for the department to 
see that the assessees are not made imnecessarilv miserable on account of 
tho "wrong information supplied to the department by many of these persons 
'chost' business is only to inform and not to take on any liability for them- 
selves. The department must try to remain aloof from the contaminating 
influence of these men and keep its administration pure and above Sus- 
picion, from this point of view. 

Now, Sir, after that, if wo come to another matter, we shall And that 
tlicre is a good deal of trouble as regards the prep«^ration of our returns 
themselves. It is very difficult for us to prepare the returns in the way 
in which the department expects us to prepare them. We do not, and 
in the very nature of things cannot, receive any help from the income-tax 
officer on that point Our accounts are kept in a different manner; the 
returns require us to show certain figures on a different model. Many have 
found it impossible to comply with the requirements of the department 
and so they take the assistance of what arc known as professional auditors 
And even after their assistance has been taken, what surprises one is this • 
that even the returns prepared by these professional men, men who are 
qualified as auditors and whose authority as professional auditors is also 
accepted by the Government, are held to be untrustworthy. A remark is 
made in the report that the Income-tax Department regrets that it is 
unable to accept, in a considerable number of cases, the returns pre- 
pared by auditors also as true. Now, I want to know, what should these 
merchants and commercial men do? They themselves cannot prepare the 
returns in a way which would satisfy the income-tax officer; nor is the 
technical assistance they receive from qualified men deemed sufficient to 
satisfy the roduirements of the department. The only thing then for them 
to do is to file some kind of account, take it back when rejected as in- 
correct and then ultimately run to the Assistant Commissioner or some- 
body for appeal ; and in that way a good deal of time is wasted. 

Mr. Deputy President: Order, order. The Honourable Member will now 
bring his remarks to a close. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: I shall bring my remarks to a close, Sir. I have for- 
tunately come to the stage of the appellate court whose finding, just like 
your word in this House, is final. I wish to speak a little upon it. The 
decisions of these appellate courts are generally final, unless there is a point 
of law. I am closing with the remarks that these appellate powers pro- 
vided in the law are unsatisfactory. The time of these business men is 
thus wasted. There is a mention of this point in the Central Board of 
Bevenue report itself. It is stated that much waste of time and energy 
can be spared if the assessees know their responsibility. My suggestion is 
“'Find out some w’ay to make the assessees understand what you want.” 
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If you c<an malie yoursolvt-s iniplligible to the assessees, there is sufficient 
honesty in the assessee to comply with your requirements. The difficulty 
is that \ou are speaking in a language which he does not understand; you 
are speaking in a fomiula which he cannot decipher and then you charge 
him with dishonesty. I Want to extricate ourselves from this muddled 
position. 

One point, Sir, in one sentence only and I have finished A learned 
Judge was once asked, with reference to the income-tav law of England, 
as to what was tlie principle underlying it and he made a verv significant 
observation winch I wish to quote here, and I say with approbation that 
probably that observation holds good even of our income-tax law and our 
Income-tax Department The name of that authority is Sir Josiah Stamp 
and he said once that “ he sees in th(* law onl\ one principle, viz., that of 
the Donnybrook fair, i.r , ‘ sec a head, hit it ’ ” So it is a looking out 
for heads a view to hitting, is it not the principle underKing the income- 
tax law, and its administration in this countr\ too? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, ] gave notice of a similar motion which 
stands lower down on the list , but J think it will be convenient for the 
House il 1 were pennittfd to speak on the present inolKai The two pre- 
vious speakers have already referred to the exorbitant as.essinenls which 
take I'lacc in almost all the provinces; and if I remember aright, m\ 
Honourable friends, Sir Hari Singb (lour and Mr Amar Xatb Dutt also in 
their budget speeches last \ear, brought this point to the notice of the 
House As r<-presenting my own province of Bihar and Orissa, I wish to 
associate mvself with tlie remarks made b\ jirevious speakers b\ saving 
that th(‘ tendency generally among the in(*ome-ta\ officers is to undulv 
increase their assessments every vear Tliero is a saying in the criminal 
courts about magistrates "So conviction, no promotion The saying 
among the income-tax officers is XT) increment in the income-tax, no 
promotion Small traders and commercial people osjieeiallv. such as the 
marwaris, etc , m small places, are speciallv aggrieved by tlicso unfair 
assessments which arc im})Osed upon them, and which are increased >ear 
by vear XIv HonouiabU' frituid Mr Ane\ lias (pioted some figures to sub- 
stantiate liis statement It is not neeessarv for me \o give more figures in 
this connection Account books of assessees are sometimes disbelieved 
without any rlivme or reason In eases where no account books are pro- 
duced — as a matter of fa('t small traders and other people do not ahvavs 
keep account hooks, — tliev are pressed to produce account hooks If the 
accounts are not forthcoming, their right' to appeal is interfered wdth ; and 
if their account books arc produced, without anv rhyme or reason they arc 
often disbelieved Hiat is the grievance which is verv largely felt among 
a large number of assessees in almost all the provinces. In mv own pro- 
vince, Sir, the Commissioner of Income-tax went to the length of issuing 
a circular wdiich is tantamount to asking liis subordinates to in<*rease their 
assessments, I brought tliis matter up on the 24th August last, and T 
quoted a circular and asked my friend, the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber to explain what is meant by that? In course of that circular, which 
was issued bv the Income-tax Commiss’oner, and addressed to the Income- 
tax officers, his subordinates, he said: 

“You should take the view in any particular case which is favourable to the depart- 
ment, and leave the assessee to press for a decision on a reference to the High Court, 
xf he is so advised. “ 
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Now, Sir, if this is not a direct incitement to increase income-tax I do 
not know what it is. It is just as if a district magistrate were to issue 
a circular to the subordinate magistrates asking them to convict in all 
cases that come up before them, and*leave those convicted to press their 
appeals in the higher courts, if they arc so advised. My Honourable 
fi^end, Sir Basil ..Blackett, instead of meeting this point fairly and hon- 
estly, couched his answer in a rather bantering tone. He said it was a 
confidential circular, although in the course of his reply ho said ho was 
not aware of it Now, in reference to that statement I want m\ Hon- 
ourable friend to toll me in ihe first instance as to how he came to know 
that this was a confidential circular. My next point is, assuming that it 
was a confidential circular, T maintain that no otficcT of Government is 
entitled to issue a circular which is against the law or otlu'iwisc objec- 
tionable, whether in an open manner or in a surreptitious manner; and 
this circular especially conlravenes the Tncoine-tax Manual, '•in which it 
IF said: 

“It 13 desirable that, with duo regard to the fiscal interests of Oovprnmpnt. all 
Income-tax officialh sliould administer tho Act in a sympatlietic spirit,” 

Now, this injunction is specifically laid down by law; but it has been 
trampled under foot, and a circular has been issued asking tlu' income- 
tax officers to increase the assessments and leave the assessees to their 
own fate 

Mr. B. Das: What about the harassment of the Maharaja ol T)ar- 
bhanga? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: PIktc is a caisi* pending — I do not know 
whether the case has bi’on decided or not, — betw^een the Maharaja ot 
Darbhanga and the Income-tax Department, a case which he has brought 
against the Income-tax Department. 

Mr. Deputy President: Nothing should be mentioned about it when 
the case is before the courts. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Therefore, Sir, I was not going to refer to 
that case at all. But so far as this circular is concerned, I w'ant to 
know from my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, who is the head 
of this department, as to the circumstances under wdiich tins circulaF 
has come to bo formulated, and whether it has been withdrawn or not? 
If it has not been withdrawn, on what principles of justice and equity 
and good conscience my friend is prepared to justify a circular like that, 
and whether it is not tantamount to giving a carte blanche to the income- 
tax officers to make exorbitant assessments of incomes? 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Tw'o of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled aiter Lunch at Half Past Tw^o of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, considering that we are dis- 
cussing the grievances of the assessees, I think it is fortunate, consider- 
ing their strength, we have had an attack the, strength of which can 
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only be described as rather remarkably mild. My friend Mr. Aney quot- 
ed the figures of refunds, the effect of which was apparently in his 
opinion to show that it was the habit of the income-tax authorities to 
collect too much revenue and then be forced to repay it on appeal. I 
think he has misunderstood the full meaning of those figures in regard 
to refunds. They are set out on page 16 of the Eeturn from which he 
quoted. I take the figures for 1926-27* 

Eefund of rebate of tax : 

(a) under section 48 Es 7,52. 

(h) on dividends of companies under section 48 Es 17,06 

(c) to partners of firms under section 48 Es 4,53 

(d) under section 49, Es. 1,06 lakhs. 

(c) other refunds Es 32,45,000 

N^w, it will ])e S('en thai the biggest refund is that under S(ction 49 
which is refund in resjx'ct ol doubb' incorre -tax That lui^ nothing wliat- 
ever to do w'ith over collection at an\ i)aiticular place ir b\ an\ r)|ficer. 
Similarly, all the other refunds, except the la^t, are the natural result of 
our income-tax s,\steir It is only the fast figure of Es 32el5 which 
represiuits to an\ extent eiitirel\ refunds on appe.al I have got the 
actual figures of refun<ls on a])peal. together with the number of appeals, 
for the \ear 1926-27 


Appeal^ disposed of (tlifsc are appeals heard by 
ComrmsHioners from the Jiivomc tax Oflivers). 

18,.5.S5 

Successful ...... 

h,537 

Eeview petitions disposed of . 

2,434 

Suece.ssfui ....... 

So5 

References to High (’onrts . . . . 

35 

Rs. 

Refunds as a result of appeals. 

30,04,(100 

Less for rejiaying enhancements ..... 

1,17,000 

Net refunds 

20,77,000 


I think the Honourable MeinlwT must have la'en misled by the figures, 
and I would point out to him that his argument sormwvhat disposed of 
the argument of the jirevious speaker wdio said that the ineome-tax 
authority was a judge in its own case. Our expt'rience w’ith the Assist- 
ant Commissioners is, if anything, that they show a tendency to inter- 
fere with the incornc-tax officers on inadequate grounds and the statis- 
tics prove our impartiality, and that so far from an appeal to the Assist- 
ant Commissioner being a forlorn hope, it does result in quite a consider- 
able proportion of cases in a reduction of the assessment made. 

Among other grievances mentioned, I think the one to wdiich most 
prominence was given was the question of the non-acceptance of accounts. 
The rejection of an account docs not necessarily mean that the account 
is incorrect. All that it means is that it is not sufficiently full tc satisfy 
the requirements of the ineome-tax authorities. There is no kind of sug- 
gestion that because an account is rejected for income-tax purposes it ia 
therefore entirely false. I do not say that in senne coses it is entirely 
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true. I have an interesting quotation from the Commissioner of Income- 
tax,' Mr. Vachha, in Bombay which throws some light on the question 

“The weak income^ax staff employed in the past^ especially before 1922, is chiefly 
responsible for this attitude of the tax-payers, most of whom can still recall their 
.past experience as to how tax was avoided by adopting some such method. Time 
was when Bombay city had only one Examiner of Accounts as against 26 at present. 
Such an attempt to check the accounts of the businessmen of the whole of this big 
'Ciiy kept the door of evasion so widely open that even saints were tempted to enter it. 
"Even now the staff is not such as to ensure detection of each and every case of fraud 
, . . It will take years and years before the assessees will unlearn what they have 

4earnt in the past and forget their experience prior to 1922.'' 

I am afraid it still remains true that the main explanation of the 
comparatively large proportion of cases in which full accounts are not 
supplied by the assessees is that it is still their experience that on the 
whole they get off more lightly if they do not supply accounts. The 
position is improving in that respect. With reference to one of the re- 
marks that was made, I should like to assure the House that income-tax 
officers are instructed to work with the assessees and to help them to 
frame their accounts in the right form. There is, I think, increasing 
understanding that the income-tax officers are there to collect the 
amount due, and that if they are approached in che right spirit and if 
all the facts are laid before them, they have no desire whatever to collect 
on any basis other than that of facts. 

Another question that was raised by Mr. Gava Prasad Singh, I think, 
was about the circular issued by the Income-tax Commissioner in Bihar 
My protest at the time when Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh asked a question 
last Session on that subject was that that circular was an entirely con- 
fidential departmental document, and I would put it to Honourable 
Members of this Rouse that if a departmental document that is not for 
publication comes into their hands they should not mention it on the 
floor of this House, at any rate, without giving an opportunity, first of 
all, to the department concerned to deal with any question that it raises 
and dispose of it privately After all, a document of this sort can only 
come into the hands of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh through somebody's 
failure to observe proper discipline, and Honourable Members of this 
House should not encourage officers of the Government not to observe 
proper discipline . . . 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: How can anybody know that it is of a con- 
fidential nature or that it is a confidential document? Is there anything 
on the face of the document to show that ii is of that nature? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; All circulars by Income-tax Com- 
missioners, addressed to their officers are confidential. I would only ask the 
House to help the Department and help themselves by not springing on 
the House a document that is departmental. It is very bad for disci- 
pline that there should be a market for documents wluch are not public 
property . . . 

Maulvl Muhammad Takub: Is i', really fair that such pernicious con- 
fidential orders should be issued? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: That is the point. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have dealt so far only with the 
^questiion of the confidential character of that document . . . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: It was not confidential I maintain. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have dealt only so far with the 
confidential character of the document. J am tree to admit that it is 
worded in some parts of it in a manner that did not entirely meet with 
the approval of the Central Board of Iteveniie. When their attention 
was drawn to it, they took the necessary steps, and if the Honourable 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh or any other Honourable Member, again, on any 
other of*casion, has any feeling that in a document of that sort there is 
some question as to the propriety of the language used, I rlo beg of hinr 
just to bring it straight to me or mv .successor or to the Central Board 
cf Pevenue, and I assui'e him that we shall o)il\ )>e loo anxious to remedy 
any mistak(‘ that has b(*en mad(‘. Tn so far as a mistake was made 
it was merely a question of the wording 

Mr. Amar Kath Dutt (Burdwan Division Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Mistake or intentional? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Has the circular been withdrawn? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 am not (juile sure exactly what 
steps have been taken because* the matter was onl\ raised again to-day. 
Uiidoubtedlv we did ‘mmediatelv call the attention of the Commissioner 
to the matter, and that is, 1 submit, the way that the thing should 
happen and not that a confidential document should be produced on the 
door of this House. If any Honourable ^Members have any doubt as to 
the confidential character of a dex’ument let them onlv ask the Member 
in charge before tho\ produce it in the House if they arc not sure 
whether it is confidential or noU 

(At this stage two or three Honourable Members said something in a 
low voice.) 

1 cannot hear a word tliat the Honourable Members are 
murmuring. I have dealt with the case The general position is really 
quite simple. Undoubtedly it is true that an undue proportion of assess- 
ments is still made without full accounts being rimdered, and my com- 
plaint against income-tax olTicers, in so far as I have one, is that they 
are still apt to be too lenient, and that was the meaning of that circular. 
The fact that they are still apt to be lenient is fairly well proved by the 
fact that people still prefer not to submit accounts, because they have 
only to submit accounts properly, and if they are really Icing overcharged 
that 3 S immediately proved. Bui in spite of the fact that their accounts 
have not been submitted, they are still paying a less sum than they 
would pay if they submitted accounts, and their failure to submit 
accounts is at least intelligible. I do not remember any other points 
that were raised, but I do submit that it is in the* interests of this House 
that it should secure that income-tax is properly collected. In the inter- 
ests of all the assessees it is not desirable that some of them should get 
off too lightly ; equally it is most important that assessment should 
bo just and that no individual should be paying more income-tax than he 
ought to pay, and if he will take to submitting accounts and if he will 
treat the income-tax officer as his friend rather than as his enemy, I think 
that will be aiecured. 

Mr. Ram Karayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I support the cut moved by my Honourable friend, Pandit 
Thakurdas Bhargava. Sir, I do not want to repeat what my friends 
have said on behalf of this cut. I only endorse every word of it. It is 
the experience of my constituency that this department is being used as 
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an engine of oppression. Income-tax officers are dealing with the 
assessees there in a most careless, cruel and high-handed way. They do 
not pay proper attention to the accounts submitted to them. Bes,ide8, 
the questions of appeal and blunging matters to the notice of higher 
authorities, have proved to be too costly as well as too difficult an affair 
to be resorted to. Sir, I bring it to the notice of the Central Government 
that this is a department which most urgently requires purification as 
well as improvement in every way. With these words, Sir, I suppoH the 
■ cut moved. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

^‘That the Demand under the head ‘Taxe^ on Income’ be reduced by Rs. 10,000.” 


The Assembly divided : 
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Defective Working of Devolution Rule No. 15. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) . I beg 
to move : 

“That tho Demand under the lead ‘Taxes on Income’ he reduced hy Hs. 1,000.” 

intentjon is to refer to the defective \\orking of Devolution Rule No. 15. 
to which 1 drew^ the attention of the ITonourable Moanber for the first 
time ill 1925. It is not necessary for me on the present occasion to go 
into all the details of the history of this rule. I will content myself with 
observing that this rule was designed by the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
for the purpose of giving the provinces a. share in the income from income- 
tax in each province. Although the rule was made generally applicable 
to all the provinces, the main intention w^as to benefit the industrial pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Bombay which had asked for a shtire of the income-tax 
revenue and had been turned down by the Meston Committee. When I 
drew the attention of the Honourable the Finance Member to this question 
in the winter of 1925, he w'as frank enough to admit that the rule had 
Broken down in practical working. He assured the House further that 
ho w'ould have the matter investigated and would sec whether it could be 
put right. Next year, 1 drew his attention once again to this matter, 
particularly in connection with certain recommendations of the Taxation 
Inquiry^ Committee, for this w'as one of the questions that had been re- 
ferred to that body for their opinion. And the Honourable Member on 
that occasion assured the House that the entire question of assigning a 
share of the income-tax revenue to the iirovincea w'as engaging his atten- 
tion. Later on, he observed, only the other day, that at a recent conference 
of the Finance Members of the different provinces, the question w'as 
raised; and that as the Government of India were in a position to offer 
only a very smalt amount for distribution, certain provinces, T believe the 
provinces of Bombay and Bengal, w’'ere rather reluctant to have any relief 
of that kind. I do not know what the present intention of m\ Honourable 
friend is in this matter. Here is an adlmitted grievance of two industrial 
provinces, who are not benefiting under the special device intended to 
benefit these two provinces. I w*ould for a moment draw the attention 
of the House to the figures as they appear in the Explanatory Memorandum 
on the present Budget. The figures first of all show' the amount of revenue 
that is expected to be collected in each province, and the share of tho 
income-tax revenue that falls to the lot of each province under Devolution 
Rule 15. Honourable Members will see that, although Bengal is expected 
to contribute 6 crores 19 lakhs in the shape of income-tax revenue out of 
a total of 17 crores of income-tax revenue, which tho Government expect 
for the whole of India, Bengal does not find a place in the list of the pro. 
vinces which are benefited by the Devolution Rule at all. So also is the 
case of BombaiV. Bombay is expected to c-onVibute B crores and 45 
lakhs, in the shape of income-tax in the budget year and Bombay also 
does not find a place in the list of provi"ices to which a share of the income- 
tax revenue goes under Devolution Rule 15. Now' let us turn to Madras 
Madras is expected to yield a revenue of 1-47 crores in income-tax in the 
budget year, and Mj\dras is allotted fi-50 lakhs out of hat. Then take 
the case of the Punjab. The Punjab is expected to raise 70 lakhs in the 
shape of income-tax revenue during the budget year, and she will get 4 
lakhs out of it under the Devolution Rule. Burma is expected to find 2-06 
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crores of income-tax revenue and will get 14 lakhs under the Devolution 
Eule. I will leave the other provinces alone. My grievance is that the 
two provinces for whose benefit thib rule was mainly intended do not 
come in for a share of income-tax revenue at all. I know that imder the 
teams of the Devolution Eule itself, it is not possible to give any special 
relief to those two provinces in this matter; but, Sir, I do hope that Jt 
will not be beyond the ingenuity of the Honourable the Finance Member 
to find some means of remedying this very legitimate grievance of the two 
great industrial provinces. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, 1 should like very briefiy 
to support my friend Mr. Neogy ’s point. Our grievance is so glaring and 
has been so repeatedly put to this House year after year by Mr. Neogy 
himself that 1 do not propose to go over that ground and expose the 
grievance once again. But 1 should like very seriously to ask the ^[^onour- 
able the Finance Member what he is going to do about it? Year after 
year this question has come up. I remember that when this difficulty was 
considered by the Joint Committee — the Joint Committee of the Parliament 
of Westminster — at the time of the inauguration Ox the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Preforms, they ^'ttached ibimense importance to the view of the Secretary 
of State’s Council. Well, 1 should like to point out to the Honourable 
Member that three years ago in this House a Eesolution similar to this 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. I think the figures of those 
who voted against the Government on that occasion were something over 
70, and they included one who is now a distinguished member of the 
Secretary of State’s Council, Sir Campbell Ehodos. What the Honourable 
Member then told us was that in about twio years Bengal and Bombay, 
might hope to be getting something. That was three years ago. But 
neither Bengal nor Bombay have ever had a pie since. They do not even 
appear in the list, and there is absolutely no immediate prospect — in spite 
of all the stout efforts of the Finance Member to tighten up income-tax — 
apparently no prospect whatever, in any future we can see, of either 
Bombay or Bengal touching the figures for income-tax of the datum year 
1920-21. The Honourable Member told us that he w^as prepared to 
discuss it with Provincial Finance Members at the annual conference. 
There must have been three annual conferences since then, and I have 
no doubt it has been discussed. But so far nothing has been done at all 
to do away with this admitted grievance. Nothing has been done to 
meet the representations of this Assembly. Sir, we here join with the 
Honourable Member in his desire to take this House seriously. We also 
wiish to take ourselves seijiously,. We come here and year after year 
bring up this matter, and we say that by ignoring it you are hampering the 
progress of this country. We do expect some notice to be taken of this. 
I should explain that we have no desire at all to take anything away^ from 
the other provinces. We are extremely glad that they have had their 
windfall. But we all know that the working of this Devolution Eule No. 15 
is on absolute travesty of the original intention of the fraimers of that rule. 
It was definitely framed to produce something for those two great indust- 
rial provinces,. Bombay and Bengal, and they are the two provinces who 
have never had anything, unless perhaps a little at the beginning, when 
the boom was still on, in 1920-21. They have certainly had nothing since. 
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and there is no immediate prospect of their having any. Well, Sir, one 
answer which will definitely nob satisfy us is that this is all part of the 
Meston Settlement, and must wait to be considered by the Simon Com- 
anission. We do not accept that answer at all. This diing cuuJd be 
changed to-rnomnv. Devolution Ride 15 has nothing whatever to do with 
the ultimate consideration of the Meston Settlement. The suggestion of 
the Taxation Inquiry Committee is no doubt an ideal one. They want the 
consideration of Devolutijii Rule 15 to be taken up with the whole question 
of federal taxation and the question whether income-tax should be central 
or provincial. We know’ already that that question is decided against the 
provinces. That may he right We are iv>t complaining of that. The 
Financii ]\lemher told us the othiu* day that he definitely regarded incomie- 
tax as a subject W’hich should be central Very well, let it e<»n(mue fto 
be central. But, as, I Ihink^ the ^^efit()n (’oninutteo pointed out^ you 
cannot pennanently expect these great indusirial provinces to be deprived 
of air^share in their own expanding industries Therefo>'e, when a special 
provision was made for them under this mb'. v\e did expect that the rule 
would be made to w’ork according to Iho intentions of the original framers 
of that rule, ^bhe only question w’hieh her(‘ concerns the Simon Colmmis- 
sion — and it is a very pertinent question for that Commission to consider — 
IS the relation between the Central Crovemrnent and this House, — as to 
why ^ear after year on a subject like this, upon which there is complete 
agreement and where everybody know’s that an injusiice lias been done, 
no notice whatsoever is takcui of the strong representation of this Assembh . 

Mr. H. G. Oocke (Hornhay Kur. pean) Sir, I have spoken on this 
question several times in this House and I am not really anxic.us to do so 
again. But coming from a pixivince different to that of mv two Honourable 
friends who liave just spoken, I think perhaps T ought to say one word on 
helialf of Bombas. So far as tlraf province is coneemed, we are just 
anxious) and just as keen to-day on getting the Meston Settliunent altered 
as we have ever been. The Finance IMernber is about to leave for climes 
where Aleslon Settlements are unheard of. and he will be bothered very 
Utile longer with this question. But, Sir, we wish to know the policy of 
the Government of India on this question. We know', as has been said, 
that it has been discussed several times at conferences of the Finance 
Members, and we w’ish to know' what the policy is with reference to this 
matter. It is very unsatisfactory going on year after year without any 
real policy being announced. We know of course that the Finance Mem- 
ber has been concentrating for all he is worth on the reduction or elilmina- 
tion of provincial contributions. But that is only in a wav half the tale. 
It does help but it does not help sufficiently the two industrial provinces 
of this country, and w^e are verj’ anxious that some rectification of this act 
of injustice should be made as early as possible. 

Equitable Shate to Provinces. 

Mr. S. Daa: I have a motion similar to this and I would like to sneak 

Mf. PreildeMi Which is that motion? 

Mr. B. Das: *Motion No. 18. Sir, I rise cn behalf of my province, 
Bihar atid Ofissa. to join my vdice in this matter. I claim equitable 

* the Demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Rs 100 ’’ 

n 
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adjustment of the revenues of the Central Government and the Provincial 
Governments. Sir,, 1 will not speak of the effects of the Meston Award on 
my province, but I will just drawn the attention of the House to one passage 
in the Meston lit port where it says: 

“In Bihar and Orissa the local government is quite the poorest in India, and very 
special skill will be required in developing its resources. Heavy initial expendituie 
lies in front of what is still a new province; and there m a wholly abnormal want of 
elasticHy about tts revenues.’* 

Sir, a year or tw^o ago, 1 quoted from the letter of the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa to the Meston Committee in the matter of equitable adjustment 
of the finances between the Bihar Government and the Government of 
India. Sir, in the year 1912 Bihar and Orissa was separated from Bengal, 
but the financial resources were not properly adjusted; while Bengal got 
lis. 18 lakhs for a million of people, Bihar and Orissa got Rs. 8 lakhs for a 
(million of people, and that left my province in a very bad condition. (An 
Honourable Member from Bengal : “Come back to uis.“) All right, if you 
w'ill give us more money, wie will come back 1 quoted then a passage and 
1 take the liberty of quoting it again: 

“Bihar and Orissa stands upon a different footing from the other provinces in 
that it has never received a guasi-permanent financial settlement and has not yet been 
fully equipped with the adjuncts of a self-contained province. When the province was 
constituted in 1912, it was rec-ognised that as soon as the administration was in full 
working order, the revenues assigned would be insufficient and it was intended, if 
the war had not supervened, to revise the financial settlement after five years and 
provide resouices adequate for its maintenance and development.” 

I claim that adequate resources and elasticity of revenue have not been 
provided for the proper development of my province. The Taxation 
Enquiry Committee, to w'hich deference was knade by my friend Mr. 
Neogy, mentioned that a certain pmiion of the income-tax ought to go td 
provinces. Unfortunately though my province is an industrial province, 
most of the companies that manage those industrial concerns are situated 
in Bombay or Calcutta. Although my province contributes a good deal 
of income-tax revenue, w^e do not get any sha’^e from the income-tax paid 
by those companies situated in Calcutta and Bombay. I claim that Rs. 46 
lakhs that comes from income-tax from the province of Bihar and Orissa 
should go to the Provincial Government and whatever super-tax the Gov- 
ernment might collect should go to the Central revenues. When my pro- 
vince was separated it had a revenue only of Rs. crores; now it has 
expanded, but at what cost? The revenue from excise w^as Rs. 1,24 lakhs 
at the time of separation ; to-day it stands at 2 crores. The Government of 
Bihar and Orissa have no flexibility in their income arl so they have to 
raise their revenue from excise, and that is not a good revenue. We 
cannot go on drinking just to educate our boys and children Sir, that is 
my argument, and I hope that before the Honourable the Finance Member 
leaves this counW he will either give us a bigger share of the revenues of 
the Central Government or he will institute a policy whereby my ill- 
flnanced province will get sufficient income, at least to the extent we 
used to get when we were with Bengal before 1912, so that we can be a 
prosperous province. 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: Sir, Mr. Moore asks what the 
Government are going to do about it. My answer is that at the special 
request of the Government of Bengal we are leaving it to the Statutory 
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Commission. A proposal, a carefully worked out proposal, was put before 
the last meeting of the Provincial Finance Members, and a proposal 
which involved in the first year a sacrifice of about Es 65 lakhs of revenue 
to the Central Government was put before the last meeting of the 
Provincial Finance Members. Thtee provinces, of which that represented 
by my friend Mr. B. Das was one, accepted the scheme and were anxious 
that we should go ahead with it. Some of the others were neutral, but the 
opposition came fairly strongly from one or two, particularly from Bengal, 
who said that they would rather have the matter referred to the Statutor). 
Commission to be settled by them than accept the proposal as put for- 
ward by the Central Government at that stage. Not that the acceptance 
of the Central Government's proposal would have prevented them from 
going before the Statutory Commission but they seemed to tlnnk that it 
would prejudice their case if they were to accept such a settlement. If 
Mr. Moore has a complaint against anybody for nothing being done at 
the moment, it is in particular against the Government of the province for 
W’hom he is speaking. There is a real difficulty about this. 1 f(<und 

Devolution Kiile 15 in existence. I have never defended it ; I have tried 

to change it, but it is going to remain unchanged after I have left, until the 
Statutory Commission has reported. The reason is a fairly simple one 
Except when you have a Committee like the Meston Committee or a 
Commission like the Statutory Commission sitting you cannot go into a 
question of this sort because \ou cannot make a change in the Devolu- 
tion Rule in favour of one province at the expense of another | rovince ; 
you can only make a change at the expense of the Central Government 
You can also only possibly make a change if it is agreed to by all the 
provinces concerned, or reasonably agreed, unless it is a comparative! v 
small change Neither of those necessary conditions has been fulfilled 
Further, we have had up till this year provincial contributions and it was 

obvious that for good or for ill the Central Government had undertaken 

an obligation to get rid of those provincial contributions wath priority over 
any other scheme that individual provinces might have in the matter of 
change in the Meston Settlement. The Government of India, therefore, 
I think, have nothing to apologise for in w^hat has happened in this matter 
They have been unable to secure sufficient unanimity among the provinces 
to make a change and they obviously could not of their owm fiat take 
money away from Madras and the Punjab to give it to Bombay and 
Bengal, even if — which of course I do not admit. I do not argue the 
question — even if there was a good case for an equitable scheme on behalf 
of those provinces for extra funds. That has been the simple position 
and 1 think that there is everything to be said now for leaving it until 
the Statutory Commission can deal with it. Another difficulty of course 
in the current year was that, even if we had come to an agreement with 
the provinces, it involved Rs. 65 lakhs extra. I was not sorry, therefore, 
when I came back from England to find that the problem of finding out 
the extra Rs, 65 lakhs had been solved for me. But of course it was 
made clear that any proposal for a cnange must be dependent on general 
agreement by the provinces and it could only come into effect as from 
such date as there was a sufficient surplus in the Central Government 
to meet it. But I do not think it would have been the wish of this House 
that we should impose additional taxation to tKe extent of Rs. 65 lakhs 
or so with a view to remedying the grievances in the matter of Devolu- 
tion Rule 15. I am sure the House will recognise that the Government 

D 2 
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of India have every sympathy with the necessity for finding a solution for 
this matter. And, when the matter is put before the Statutory Com- 
mission — T do not think T can speak for the (lovemment of India in this 
matter — I do not think that there will be any disposition on the part of 
the Government of India to deny that llule 15 has not worked well and 
that it is desirable that some additional share in the income-tax should 
be placed at the disposal of the provinces in the future settlement. I 
do hope, however, that the Provincial Governments will, now that they 
have got rid of the bogey of the provincial contributions, realise that 
they cannot continually look to raiding the Central Government’s taxes 
for the purpose of finding the additional funds that they require for their 
local needs To some extent. T am afraid, the provincial contributions 
hav(‘ 'been a whipping boy. The problem however must remain that if 
you want to go in for additional and expensive nation-building expe-'^itures 
— 1 am, of course, all in favour of that being done, — you must stiV^iehow 
or other find additional means of taxation for the purpose of paying for 
them. And as that to a very large extent is a service that will be under- 
taken locally and beneficially, the right place to look for the additional 
taxation will be within the localities and within the provinces within 
which the extra expenditure is to be incurred. 

Mr. President: Tlio question is* 

‘'That the Demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ he reduced by Rs 1,000 

The motion was negatived 


Inco7ti'€ji of Shipping, Insurance and Banking Concerns, 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division. Non-Muham- 
inadan Bural) *. Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“That the Demnnd under the head ‘Taxes on ineome’ he reduced hy Rs. 1,000.” 

Jn making this motion I have to draw the attention of the House to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the attitude taken up by the Government of India 
jn connection with questions relating to the profits made in this country 
and the income-tax paid thereon by the foreign shipping, insurance ami 
banking concerns Sir, when on the 2nd of September, 1927, in Simla 
I asked a question with regard to the amount of income-tax and super-tax 
paid by British companies and by other non Indian companies carrying 
on business in India in banking, shipping and insurance, I was told that 
statistics distinguishing between these three items wore not maintained 
by the Government. At a later stage, in course of the supplementary 
questions, some information was given to my friend Mr. Kabeer-ud-din 
.Hnned to whom T should in this connection like to express my sense of 
gratitude for the fact tfiat it was he who soon after the introduction of 
the Reforms and the reformed Le'?islatures drew the attention of the 
Government of Ipdia to that utter indifference to the Indian financial side 
in so far as they did not assess Bdtish shipping companies and foreirn 
shipping companies for the purposes of inowe-tax. Nov, my friend Mr. 
Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed, who^has taking dnterest in the .subject feqm 
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the beginuing of the Keforrus, namelj , 1921, asked ti suppIemeDtary 
(luestion to the effect : 

“VVliat IS tlio amount that the Indian Exchequer has suffered owing to the negligence 
of the CoveniirKMit of India in exempting the British shipping companies from payment of 
Ticome-tax prior to 1922?” 

A.nd the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett replied 

”1 hope tlie Indian Kxchequei nevei ha.*) sufieied in that way.” 

That answer couclusivel) shoub that at the moment of making that 
reply Sir Basil was not aware of the immense inroads that must have 
been made for years together upon the Treasury of the (Government of 
India in so far as the Britisli and foreign shipping coiieeins remained 
unuh'^eMSud foi the purposes of our Indian income-tax But under the 
impiwsbion that possibly everything was all right in the DeparLineut of 
which he was the head, even when I asked whether in view ol the serious- 
ness of the question he would make <’riangements to get tlie (letails, U > 
s.ud that the answer was iu the negative. 1 was rather surprised that 
lie should have said so because immediately before he had stated that he 
did not know whether it was a fact or not that income-tax w^as levied 
on the British shipping companies operating in this countrv after the 
attention of the (lovernmeiit was druw'n io thcar not pavmg income-tax 
by an Honourable Member m this House in 1922 So, here you have a 
clear case where the Government of India have been indirectly for a 
senes of years exempting the non-Indian shipping concerns from paying an 
Indi.ui income tax Wiieii further iidormation is desio'd on lli<‘ subject, 
tlie ri'presoiitativc' of the ( lovernineiit of India in this House aial in the 
Finance Department gets up and says that he does not know these thiiu^s . 
he does not care to know' them; and h(‘ will not ask for furlhc'r inform', 
tion 1 am sun? that when I draw his attention, as I jinqiose to do, in a 
little fuller detail to the history of this problem, he will real’se that as 
an expert and hard worker that he is, he will come to know that in 
his dc'partment. so far as the assessment of foieign shipping eompames w'as 
concerned full and proper attention \\a^ not paid to thi' requinmients 
of the Indian FiXcheque’* 

(Vmiing to tlu' Iiistorv of the problem, wc find that it v\aa in 1886 that 
under tlie sires>s of the Burmese War and the tailing exchanges, the (tov- 
ernment of India lu^d to introduce a general system of income-tax to take 
the place of the previously prevailing licensed tax which was operating 
in the country . Under this genera] income-tax of 1886^ the following items 
were made assessable, namely, (1) aalarics, (2) profits of companies, (3) 
interest on securities, and (4) other sources of non-agncullurnl income 
Tn the original amending Bill it was laid down that all companies making 
profits in this country were to pay the income-tax, buf the Member who 
represented the interests of the Eim>pean commercial community in this 
country in the old Imperial Legislative Council objected to the shipping 
companies having to pay this income-tax, and ihe Government of India, 
and the Finance Member of those davs yielded on that point The ground 
on which he yielded is rather interesting as it shows to us the mysterious 
connection that has always been maintained between European commerce 
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and the Biritish Government in this country. In accepting the sugges- 
tion of the Honourable Member who was representing European' interests, 
the Government Member said: 


“We felt ourselves the more bound to give our lespectful attention to the objections 
and remonstrances urged on us in this respect inasmuch as they came from a quarter 
whence great support and assistance has been afforded us, so that we could rest fully 
assured that the criticism was made in no captious or idir spirit ” 

Because the suggestions came from a quarter that had been giving coti 
sistent support and assistance to the Government of India in their manage- 
ment of the old Council, I suppose the interests of the Indian Treasury 
wort, saoriticed and large sums of money which were evt.rv year carried out 
of (his country remained unassessed from 1886 right down to 1916. And 
even in 1916, Sir, when one of the non-official Members of the then Coun- 
cil drew the attention of the Government to this matter, he was told that 
“ the Government will consider the question and amend the Act^ iccord- 
ingly The point I want to lay stress on in this connection. Sir, is that, 
though the facts were known to the Government, though it was clear to 
everyone in the know that the non-Indian shipping companies did not 
pay any income-tax to the Government of India, the Government on their 
own initiative efer since 1886 have not done anything to remedy the evil 
until their attention was pointedly drawn to the subject by non-official 
Members of the Council or the Assembly, as the case may be. In 1916, 
as I said before, when after 30 years of continuous neglect of Indian 
Treasury interests resulting from the mysterious relations between British 
commerce and the British Gove^ment of this country, attention was 
drawn to this question the Government said in reply. Sir William Meyer 
speaking, that: 

“in the meantime we have omitted from the Bill the existing exemption so that 
when the time comes we may have a free hand to deal with the matter. 8o long as 
war conditions continue we do not however propose to take anv active steps to tax 
these companies and the existing exemptions will be maintained by a notification in 
clause 44 of the Bill.” 


Sir, during war time, when money was badly needed by the Government 
of India, as by all other Governments, the Government of this country in 
the interests of non-Indian concerns definitely refused to take any steps 
even though their attenti'in was pointedly drawn to the losses incurred 
by the Indian Treasury in this connection. But when their hands were 
forced in 1916, as I have stated, they once again deferred the matter and 
said that nothing could be done so long as the war was on. And, Sir, 
even when the war ended, what did they do? They withdrew the exemp- 
tion from foreign shipping concerns, hut the privileg'' of paving no taxes 
to the Indian Treasury w'as still allowed to the British shipping companies 
that made annually huge profits in India. This brings me, Sir. to that 
important question put by my friend, Mr. Knbeer-ud-Din Ahmed, on the 
loth September, 1921, when he asked: 

‘Tf the Government will be pleaped to state whether nnv notifications were issued 
under section 44 of the Indian Inoomc-tax (Amendment) Act, 1916, exempting British 
shipping companies from paying income-tax and state the reasons for such exemptions ” 

And the Honourable Mr. W. M. Hailey, in reply, stated: 

“In accordance with the statement” 


—which was made by Sir William Meyer in the old Imperial Council 

"a notificAtion was issued on ^ 28tl) March, 1918, exempting from the tax ell non- 
resident shipping oompaniea. When rales for assessing sud, companies were framed,, 
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the exemption was witrdrawn with effect from the 1st April, 1919, except as regards 
shipping companies incorporated or registered in the United Kingdom or in any of 
His Majesty s dominions." 

Aud lor ilitise Jintiaii companies tunning steamers along the Indian coasts 
iUiii m Indian trade, this privilege was extenaed up to the 22]id April, 
1921, because it is stated here by the Cxovermnent Member that “ the 
exemption m favour oi the latter compames was also withdrawn on the 
22ua April, l‘J.41, aiiu all shipping companies arc now liable to the tax." 
So far so good, Sir. iiut, as 1 have shown, the earlier history of this 
haipping income-tax is so shady that there is no reason why we should 
not insist upon knowing the exact figures regarding it and a^so knowing the 
exact iigurcs of the amount which goes out of this country annually in 
the way of prolits to British shipping concerns and non-British shipping 
('oncerub wnich exploit the trade ot India, and particularly when we realise 
tile \er} large annual dram which the couuir\ butleis owing to the 
practical monopoly of foreign concerns in shippmg, bankmg and insurance, 
I feel t\e are justified m demanding from the Government of India that 
It should provide us with a proper statement, under the heads suggested 
in my question, of the income-tax that was obtained from these concerns 
by the Government of fndia in different years in order that we might 
assess the more fully the dram that keeps on eating into the economic 
vitals of this country. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, beyond the statement that 
something is eating into the economic vitals ot this country, the Honour- 
able Member who has made this last speech has produced absolutely no 
kind of evidence that everything is not ail for the best. His grievance 
has something to do witti the assessment of income-tax upon shipping, 
insurance and bankmg. He dealt chiefly wdtli shipping. The law on the 
subject is quite clear, as he himself said, since under section oi the 
Indian Income-teix Act, 1922, an income accruing or arising or received 
m British India or deemed to have accrued or arisen or received in British 
India is liable to income-tax. As the Honourable Member is perhaps 
aware, we made an effort to improve the section of the Act, section 42 
w^hich deals with incomes deemed to have accrued or arisen, but w'e were 
unsuccessful in improving it. I am rather inclined to think that he or 
at any rate his friends are supporting a proposal which would increase 
instead of reduce our difficulties in collecting so far as w'e are. But I have 
no reason to suppose that we are not collecting in full any income-tax 
liability to which is incurred in this connection. The question exactly 
what profits are earned exactly where by a steamship company trading 
all over the world is, as the Honourable Member knows, though he did 
not inform the House, an extremely difficult one. Exactly where do the 
profits arise? 

Mt. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]i: What about the profits in the coastal 
trade, Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am dealing with the general 
question. I have no reason to suppose that profits in the coastal trade aro 
not being duly assessed to income-tax. The Honourable Member has 
produced no evidence whatever to the contrary and I believe that it is 
entirely untrue to say that they are not being pToperly assessed. Tnere 
is a certain difficulty always, as I say, in assessing profits of this sort and 
in getting at non-residents. But he had no evidence to suggest that we 
are not successfully doin^ so and there is no kind of justification for the 
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suggestion that the profits of shipping, insurance and banking earned by 
non-residents in India are not being fully taxed in exactly the same way 
US other non-residential profits in India. I have nothing to add. 

Mr. Stothliai Nemehand Ha]l: On a point of personal explanation, 
Sir. I was not speaking with regard to the assessment. What I wa» 
concerned with was why tlie Finance Department refuse to give us the 
figures under the separate heads as demanded. That was the point. If 
they have s^ot tlie figures, let us have them. 

¥he Hbtloutable Sir Bstsil Blackett: As the Honourable Member is 

aWare, we do not keep separate statistics showing the extraordinary detail 
tiJftt' he suggests and I do not see any reason why we should. The 
HVfiOnrable Member has made a series of charges which he has entirely 
failed to substantiate. 

Sir Biurshotamdas Thaknrdaa (Indian Merchants' Chamber: '-Indian 

Commerce) : Sir, I should not have got up to speak on this siihiect at .‘ill, 
but 1 feel that the Finance Member's reply to my Honourable friend Mr. 
Sarabhai Nemchand Haji is vague and, if I may say so, extremely un* 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Gaya Praaad Singh: As usual. 

Sii: Purchdtamdaa Thakttrdas: My Honomable friend Mr. Haji never 
compi^ined abo^b ,the amount; collected for income-tax from “shipping 
companies. How could he? He has not the material. He does not know 
what" Government are collecting from any or all shipping companies, 
whether they recover too little or too much. All that he wants is that the 
figures should be made available to us, and, in view of the solicitude of 
the Government of India in the past for foreign shipping, I think it is 
only right that this Assembly should insist that we should know how much 
the Government of India recover from the shipping iiiterests which make 
their living out of, or make their profits by working and touching at the 
Iridiati ports. Nobody wishes to minimise the difficulty of assessing 
accurately what profits a shipping company makes when it touches various 
ports from, shall we say, Japan right up to America. But, Sir, Mr. Haji 
is quite right when he says that the ships which ply on the coast of India 
present a much less difficult problem. I wish that the Finance Member 
could have given a more direct reply that! he chose to give and I think 
that the' question that has been brought up by Mr. Haji is a genuine one 
and is conceived in the best interest of the Indian Treasury, an interest 
im favour of which I should have thought the Finance Member himself 
would have welcomed Mr. Haji's speech. 

Sir Walter Willsai: Sir, I wculd like to make a few remarks at this 
stICge. It is, as the Finance Mfernbet pointed out, a most extraordinarily 
difficult and often impossible thing to say whether, when and how either a 
shipping company or a ship 'makes its profits. Very often it dees not 
make prcaitSi and uf you take ■ shipping*, as ’ an investment over a long period 
of^'yUarsi I,‘:Wh(5 have spent all my life in shipping, have always recom- 
mended" every enfebf'iriy relutivea to invest a shilling in it, and they 
have' no shftres vrhatever.' The* avdiraige retuiiS is* vefy unsatisfactory. But 
Sfp'Pursbot'amdhiB Thakurdas' said that- it should be easy, if I understood 
hifitu oortfectly v . . * . 

Cofii|»atat!vely easy. 
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Sir Walter Willson: . compuratively easy to say what are the 

profits made in the coasting trade of India. 

Sir Pun^otamdas Thakurdas: That is it. 

Sir Walter Willson: It is just, as difficult as anything else. Ships 
round the ci ast of India take up their cargo there and take it to Japan, 
Dunkirk, America, .... 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May 1 make myself clear, Sir'^ Are 
there not shipping companies which are restricted to the coastal ports of 
India alone? Why does my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson want 
io make the question look more difficult than the facts justify? 

Sir Walter WiUson: 1 am sure the Honourable Member is entirely 
wrong in thinking that there are shipping companies whose trade is 
“ restricted ” to the coastal ports of India. There may be an odd shipping 
com])any here or there, but he appears at the m< ment to be displaying 
an anif :ni1 of ignorance which 1 should hardly have thought he possessed 

Mr, Sarabhai Kemchand Haji: Is it not true, Sir, that ci'riaui ships onlj 
regularly trade on the Indian coast? 

Mr. Presideit: Order, order Sir Walter Willsf n 

Sir Walter Willson: The coastal trade of India is a ver\ valuable trade 
for this country. 

Mr. Sarabhai Kemchand Haji: For the British company. 

Sir Walter Willson: Imports are received at every port between Karachi 
and Singapore and 1 have been to every one of these ports myself. 
Exports are similarly sent away The trade is an enonnously valuable 
one and everybody through whose hands that trade passes makes, I hope, 
trust and believe, liis share of profit But because of that, to say that 
you can tell what profit lielongs to the portion which a ship takes up at the 
French port of Pondicherry and discharges in Colombo, under the Ceylon 
Government, is quite impossible The position is full of difficulties. My 
experience of shipping goes a great deal hejond the restricted shores of 
India. Various Government.s the world over have taken every possible 
opportunity to tax all shijis trading to and from their rts, and during 
the War many Acts impossible of carrying out were enacted in various 
countries I have myself had to wrestle with some of them. I was asked, 
in connection with a c( mpany that I was connected with, to give the profits 
arising out of our trade with a certain foreign country. I found in the 
end that the only way in which we could come to any settlement with that 
Government was to work out the proportion that the outward freight we 
took out of their country bore to our total earnings and the relation between 
that and the dividen.1 paid Well, Sir, it was so unsatisfactory that in 
course of time it was all dropped. I speak subject to correction on this 
point because all this happened some years ago. My impression is that 
those inter-colonial taxes are net now imposed. 

Mr. Haji went on to deal with insurance companies Now, it surely^ 
must be equally difficult to say how much profit is definitely made, let 
us say, by a foreign company out of a risk underwritten in this country. 
Supposing an insurance company here VTiles a large line of say 10 lakhs 
on a certain building. It is not the practice for the forei'^n company to 
carry the whole ^ f that risk. It reinsures portions of the risk and of busi- 
ness which is obtained here it gives a portion to some company, say in 
New York, in exchange for a portion of the business done by that other 
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43 ompany in New York. How, therefore, is it possible to know exactly 
what pi\ fit has been made out of the risk underwritten here by any parti- 
cular company? It seems to me that it is an extraordinarily difficult 
question. There is, I think, a very considerable degree of misunderstand- 
ing as to the profits that shipping companies make out of even the freight 
that they collect in any particular country. My memory is not a very good 
one, but 1 was sufficiently curious some years ago to look into the accounts 
of one or two ships that came to India, I saw what freight they earned 
definitely in this country, and I can assure you that there were many cases 
in which they spent more in the country than they took out. It seems 
extraordinary — and I do not suggest to you that they were doing it for the 
purpose of losing money for the benefit of this country or any other 
country — but it happens that the percentage of their earnings spent in 
this country is simply enormous. Unless you have been connected with 
a shipping company, the ratio of expenses to income, I think, bea^V one’s 
imagination, in order to earn a small dividend of 5 or 6 per cent. After 
all, take some of your biggest British companies, the Cunard Line. What 
do they do? Except in Ihe war time I doubt if they have paid more than 
6 per cent, average for some years, and I very well remember a time when 
they could only pay 2 per cent , when thev had to go to the British Gov- 
ernment and get a guaranteed loan of several millions sterling in order bo 
carry on their business. 

Mr. Sarabhai Kemchand Haji: What does the British India Company 
pay? 

Sir Walter Willson: What does the British India Company pay? Would 
I be wreng in saying 8 per cent.? 

Mr. Sarabhai Kemchand HaJi: 12 per cent. 

Sir Walter Willson: Well, I think that is a very good figure. But has 
my Honourable friend forgotten where it comes from? Does he suggest 
that that comes entirely and solely from their trade in India? Does he not 
know that it is a world-wide company, that its capital bears a very scanty 
relation to the value of its fleet, and that the 12 per cent., although it 
may be the dividend declared on its ordinary capital, is certainly not any- 
thing in the nature (f a good dividend on the value of its fleet? The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett has assured the House that all the income- 
tax which may be traced to shipping companies trading here is collected 
and I think that that is an assurance which the House should certainly 
accept. For my part I have never found Sir Basil Blackett so pleased 
about his collections and my difficulty with him has always been that he 
is out to find new avenues upon which he could put on the screw. So, if 
he is satisfied in this particular case I have no doubt that the House also 
may be. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the ‘head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Rs. 1,000.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Levy of Income-tax in Upper Burma. 

TJ. Tok Kyi (Burma ; Non-European) : I move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The object of this motion is to bring to the notice of the Honourable the 
Finance Member that income-tacx should not be levied in Upper Burma 
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4 iny longer. This morning 1 Imppeiied to move for the abolition of the 
•export duty on rice in which iiurma is vitalh concerned Kow 1 have 
.to move again for the abolition ot another dutv and you may think that 
1 am very avaricious in my des re for having all duties imposed on Burma 
remcived. In this connection I should like to bring to the notice of the 
House the fact that Burma pays no less than Rs. 14 per head towards 
revenue, whereas India as a whole pays only Hs. 5-7 per head. From 
these figures you can at once see how Burma has very unjustly and 
unfairly been treated in the matter of taxation Sir, the Indian Income- 
tax Act was extended to Upper Burma four years ago. As soon as it was 
pro])osed to extend it to Upper Burma, I tried by means of questions to 
bring to the notice of the Honourable the Finance Member the imdesir- 
abilit\ of doing so. Over and above income-tax in Upper Burma we have 
got what is called the thathameda tax. a sort of househdld tax. This 
k'nd of tax, I believe, has not been imposed in any other part of the 
Inf^an Empire than Upper Burma. The people in Upper Burma are 
more or less very' poor people. They find even the burden of the thatha- 
uieda tax a very heavy one and there has been a movement for the 
abolition of that tax. For a number of years that movement has been 
afoot ill the wdiole of Burma, Init that has not brought about any tangible 
4*eBults so far . . . , 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member make a complaint against 
the administration of the existing Act? 

U. Tok Kyi: No, Sir. 

Mr. President: To repeal it? 

XJ. Tok Kyi: Nut to enforce the Act in Upper Bunua. To exempt 
Upper Burma from the operation of the Income-tax Act. This morning 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Couper:, in his fine maiden speech, on which 
I should like to offer my congratulations to him, has pointed out the 
sad economic condition of Burma. He has dealt with the prevalence 
•of murders and other violent crimes in that part of the country. I am 
•r^uiiviiiced that the prevalence of violent cr’me in mv part of the country 
Is wry largely due to the economic conditions obtaining there. Upper 
Buriiai is poorer than I think any other part of the Indian Empire, 
rt is not a fertile country like Lower Burma • it is barren country except 
the portion where the oil wells are situated But people residing in the 
oil wells lirea have to pay taxes of Bieir own They pay to the Central 
revenues over Rs. IJ crores in the shape of excise duty on motor spirit 
and exe'se duty on kerosene. Those who reside in the rest of Upper 
Burma are extremely poor people and it is not meet and proper to make 
them pay income-^ ax over and above the thathameda tax they have been 
paying all ^ along. As I said before, the Indian Income-tax Act was 
extended to Upper Burma four years ago. that is, in 1924-25 In that 
very same year the centra'l Income-tax Department w^ns reorganised. 
The number of assessees in that year has increased from 17,080 persons 
to 25.093 persons and the collection of income-tax has increased from 
Rs. 1,02,68,025 to Rs 1 20.12 6^3 These increases are not due, as might 
be expected, to the extension of the Jncome-tax Act to Upper Burma, but 
according to the Report on the Administration, of Burma in 192425 the 
increases are reported “to be due in the main to better assessment*'. 
None of the income-tax authorities has claimed that the increases in 
that year have been due to the extension of the Income-tax Act to 
Burma. As I said a little while ago, people in Upper Burma are 
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very poor and they should not be made to pay any increased taxation. 
And another point which I should like to bring before the House is that 
only a few months ago — I speak subject to correction — the office of the 
Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax which was established three yeara 
ago in Mandalay, the capital of Upper Burma, has been abolished. It 
seems that work in Upper Burma is very light and there is no need for 
the services of a super or officer like an Assistant Commissioner of Income- 
Tax. With these words I commend my motion. 

Mr. W. S. Lamb (Burma: European) : Sir, at all times, I would like 
to support anybody who tries to lighten taxation in Burma but on this 
occasion I cannot agree with my friend U. Tok Kyi. I would like to 
point out to him that he is not very well acquainted with income-tax 
(and its history in Upper Burma. He stated that the Income-tax Act 
w’as appUed to Upper Burma four years ago. I would like to tell him 
that when I left Bangoon in the year 1006, — that is nearly 20 years 
before the Income-tax Act was made applicable to Upper Burma — then 
I left Bangoon and moved to Upper Burma. I did not escape income-tax. 
I .paid then and like every other European in Upper Burma have continued 
to pay down to the present day. (U. Tok Kyi: “Government officials also 
had to pay”.) U.'Tok Kyi proposes that the tax might be repealed so 
far as Upper Burma is concerned. The effect of that would be that 
European firms and the'r assistants and Government officials would 
continue to pay income-tax and everybody else would go scot free. My 
friend referred to oil wells He should thank the Pinance Member for 
refraining for so many years from bringing the tax into all Upper Burma. 
In 1906-08 many o^* the Burmese well owners were getting a revenue of 
something like a lakh of rupees a month. They continued draw'ng many 
lakhs of rupees from the oil companies for a good numl^er of years, but 
never at any time paid more than the ihathameda. That is to say a 
man whose income was 50 to 60 thousand rupees a year would possiblv 
be called upon to pay Bs. 40 as thathameda and in the matter of this 
ihathameda tax. to which U. Tok Kvi has referred, it is perfectly welt 
understood that if a man is called upon to pay it, the amount he pays 
is taken out of the amount of income-tax to which he is assessed. 

Sir, T oppose the motion. 

Mr. President (aldressing the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett) : Is it 
necessary for the Honourable Member to speak? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No, Sir. 

Mr. President: The question is 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr, President: Mr. Anwar- ul-Azim. 

Mr. Anwar-uI-Azim : [ do not move my motion*, Sir. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 65,84,000 be granted to the Governor General iiy 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1329, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income’.” 

The motion was adopted 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the 13th March, 1928. 

* “That the Demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Re. 1.” 
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Translation of a speech delivered in the vernacular by Mr. W. 31. P. Qhulam 

Kadir Khan Dakhan. 

I should like to be^in my speceh by quoting," a few lines from a Pei*sian 
Pool, which t'anslatod run as follows: 

*‘Be afraid of the cry of the tyrannized because, whatever they pray f<jr in times 
of grief — there is even a demand from (iod for such luayer — sucli ]trayer is suie to be 
accepted.*' 

Sir, I am extn'inely sorry that our IVlussalinaii community is so backward 
and become so weak that its claims and reasonable demands are not paid 
attention to or heard. We w'ere the rulers of India for a long time; at 
the present even our cries for service are not heard. I am very sorry 
for my Hindu brethren who instead of helping are going against us, 
and they are hindering us in our demands according to our population. It 
appears that they are bent upon opposing us, as even in this trifling thing 
they are vigorously opposing us. This attitude of thcjrs grieves our 
hearts. Hindu leaders have been asking ns to work with thorn, and 
w^hen they opj^ose our claims and reasonable demand®, it is clear that 
they do not like us in their hearts and hate us. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honournhle Member should confine 
his remarks to the question of the repre-seutation of Muslims in the 
service. 

Mr. W. M. P. Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan: Sir, before this Dr. 
Moonje has spoken on these points to which I want to rejily. Sir, I want to 
bring to the notice of this House that in the constituency I represent, the 
Mussulmans form 75 per cent, of the population and the sendee given to 
them is bctw^cen 10 and 13 per cent. If such were the treatment meted out 
to our Hindu brothern 1 am sure they w'ould never have liked it or r'mained 
silent. The Oovermnent of Bombay, finding our claims reasonable, have 
issued a circular that 50 per cent, of appointments should be given to 
Mussulmans and even that circular has had no effect in my province 
owing to Hindu friends of the ofheers. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should confine himself to the 
customs service only. 

Mr. W. M. P. Ohulam Kadir Khan Dakhan: Sir, it is dark in the 
Customs Service, hut I w-anted to bring to tbe notice of the House 
that even in other departments of Govomnn'iit there is no light as re- 
gards service for Muslims. The Customs Department is full of Euro- 
peans, Anglo-Indians and Hindus, as these afipointments are created for 
them only, which is very unfair to the Mussulmans. We are also grieved 
to find that Government are neglecting our claims. I hope that now our 
Hindu brethren will support us and oven Government wall help us by 
giving us a proper share in the services, for wEich I shall be grateful to 
both. 

* Vtde page 1338 of these Debates. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Tuesday, 13th March^ 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Row, M.L.A. (Finance Department: Nominated 
Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 

Indian Assistant Station Masters in the Rs. 260 Grade on the 
East Indian Railway. 

416. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that there are no Indian 

assistant station masters on the East Indian Railway in the Rs. 260 grade, 
and that they are not promoted over this grade 1 


Employment of two Anglo-Indian Ladies in the place of three 
Indian Typists in the Divisional Superintendent’s Office, 
East Indian Railway, Moradabad. 

417. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that three Indian typists 
of the Divisional Superintendent’s Office, East Indian Railway, Morada- 
bad, were brought under reduction, provided for elsewhere, and their places 
have been filled up by two Anglo-Indian ladies on higher emoluments? 


Ousting of two Indian Controllers of the East Indian Railway 
AT Moradabad from their Quarters. 

418. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that two Indian Con- 
trollers of the East Indian Railway at Moradabad were made to vacate 
their quarters to m-^ke room for Anglo-Indians? 


Casual Leave of Indian Station Masters and Assistant Station 
Masters in the Moradabad Division of the East Indian 
Railway. 

419. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that since Mr. Rogers 
is the Staff Superintendent in the Eadt Indian Railway, Moradabad Divi- 
sion, even Indian station masters and assistant station masters are 
made to wait for nine months and over to get even a day’s casual leave? 

( 1369 ) A 
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Promotion of Indians to “C** Class Guards in the Moradabad 
Division of the East Indian Railway. ^ 

420. ♦Mauivi Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that Mr. Rogers, Staff 
Superintendent of the East Indian Railway, Moradabad Division, has 
decided and ordered that the vacancies created by European and Anglo- 
Indian guards should only be filled up by Europeans and Anglo-Indians; 
f*nd that no Indian should be taken as a “C” class guard? 


Promotion of Indian Upper Subordinates to officiate as Assistant 
Traffic Superintendents on the East Indian Railway. 

421. ♦Mauivi Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that since the amalgama- 
tion of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with the East Indian Railway, 
no upper subordinate Indian belonging to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way section has been allowed to officiate as an Assistant Traffic Superin- 
tendent? 

Traffic Inspectors in the Moradabad Division of the East Indian 

Railway. 

422, *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is it a fact that four more Traffic 
Inspectors have been sanctioned in the Moradabad Division of the East 
Indian Railway, and that efforts are being made to give these posts to 
Anglo-Indians though qualified Indians are available? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: With your permission, Sir, I propose to answer 
together questions Nos, 416 to 422. 

Government have no information, but are making enquiries. 


Quarters of Indian Upper Subordinates in the Moradabad Division 
OF THE East Indian Railway. 

423. ♦Mauivi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that there are no 
servants’ quarters attached to the Indian type of quarters for upper sub- 
ordinates in the Moradabad Division of the East Indian Railway and, if 
not, why? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the rooms and roofs of the quarters mentioned 
above are much smaller and lower than those of the Anglo-Indian or Euro- 
pean quarters? 

(c) Why is this distinction made? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information, but I am 
having a copy of the Honourable Member’s question sent to the Agent 
of the East Indian Railway for any action he may think to be required. 

Number of Scholarships and Stipends allotted to Pupils in the 
Government Industrial School at Delhi. 

424. *The Bevd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state how many scholarships and stipends are allotted to pupils in the 
Oovemment Industrial School at Delhi? 
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(b) How ipaDy of these scholarships or stipends, if any, are held by 
pupils belonging to the depressed classes? 

(c) In view of the acceptance of the Eesolution moved by Mr. Jayakar 
in the Legislative Assembly, are Government prepared to direct, that a 
reasonable proportion ot these stipends and scholarships be reserved for 
pupils belonging to the depressed classes? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The following scholar- 
ships and stipends are allotted : 

(i) 15 scholarships of the value of Rs. 4 per mensem each to de- 

serving boys after passing the 5th Prirnarv Examination. 

(ii) 10 stipends of the value of Rs. 4 per mensem each to the sons 

of j)Oor artisans and orphans after passing the 3rd Primary 

Examination 

(iii) 25 sc*holar>]iij»s at Rupee 1 per mensem each to deserving boys 

on their passing the 3rd Primary Examination 

(h) None of these scholarshrps or stipends are reserved for pupils 
belonging to the depressed classes and the figures as to how many are at 
present held by ^uch classes are not readily available. 

(r) In the Industrial School encouragement has been given to children 
of the artisan class The suggestion made by the Honourable Member 
will be considered. 

The Revd. J. 0. Chatterjee: Are Government aware that the depress- 
ed classes in Delhi usually belong to the artisan (dass because they work 
with their hands in the leather industry? And that being so, will Gov- 
ernment .be pleased to give them ^onie scholarships in the Delhi Industrial 
School, as there is not at present a single scholarship held by a boy of that 
class? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; As I have already said, 
the suggestion made by the Honoiirahle Member will receive due 
consideration 


UNSTABRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

IssTTB OF Return Tickets at Redfced Rates on the Bombay, Baroda 
AND Central India Railway, etc. 

376. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 

(i) return tickets at reduced rates are not issued? 

(ii) water is not provided in third class lavatories? 
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(iii) accommodation in the second class on the Majwa section ia- 

very limited, the carnages being too small; and as there ia 
no intermediate class, there is much overcrowding in the 
second class? 

(iv) many of the second class carriages are not provided with fans 

even in the hot weather? 

(6) What steps do Government propose to take to remedy these short- 
comings? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) (i) Yes 

(a) (ii), ,(ui) and (iv) and' (b). No complaints have come to the notice 
ot Government, but a copy of the Honourable Member's question and this 
reply have been sent to the Agent of the Railway who will no doubt look 
into the matters mentioned. 


Retiring Room for Indian Inspectors at Kotah Junction on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

377. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware that at Kotah 
Junction railway station (Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway) 
there is a room marked “European Inspectors' Room,” but there is no such 
room for Indian Inspectors? 

(b) Will Government kindly state if there are no Indian Inspectors on 
that line; and what is the reason for this racial discrimination? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). No. There is also a retiring room 
for Indian Inspectors. 


Date of the Expiration of the Contract with the Bombay, Baroda 
AND Central India Railway. 

378. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state when the 
agreement or contract, if any, with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway expires; and whether it is intended to renew it, or to bring the 
Railway under State management? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The contract with the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway is determinable 13 years hence, on the 31st of 
December 1941. The question whether it should then be renewed has 
not been considered. 


Annual Fair at jPushkar (Ajmer). 

379. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a; Ts it a fact that about the first weeE 
of November, on the* occasion of the Full Moon, an annual fair is held at 
Pushkar (Ajmer), where horses, camels, bullcxsks, etc., come for sale, and' 
is attended by many thousands of persons? 
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(b) Is it not a fact that the fair is held on the lands of private individuals? 

(c) Do Government realize ground rents or any sort of charges from the 
-owners of horses, cattle, shops, etc., and why? What arrangements are made 

for affording sanitary and medical facilities to those attending the fair? 
What was the total almount collected by Government during the last Pushkar 
fair, and how much was spent for providing sanitary and medical facilities, 
-etc., to those attending the fair? 

Sir Denys Bray: (a) Yes. 

(b) Pushkar is a jagir village, and the fair is held partly on jagir land, 
parti} on land belonging to private individuals. 

(c) Government make no realisations and incur no charges on account 
of the fair A capitation tax on the sale of animals is recovered by the 
District Board, who are responsible for defraying the expenses connected 
with' sanitation, medical relief, upkeep of roads, etc 


Centre for the Examination of Candidates for Admission to the 
Mercantile Marine Training Ship “ Dufferin.’' 

380. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that examinations for 
the selection of Indian youths for training for careers m the Mercantile 
Marine in the Training Ship ‘‘DufftTin,” were some time hack held in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Lahore, Lucknow, and Bangoon; and that 
30 candidates have been selected for training? 

(b) Will Government kindly state wh\ Patna, the capital of the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, was not chosen as a place for examination? Is 
it a fact that no one from Bihar and Orissa has been selected? 

(c) Why was Lucknow selected as a place for examination, and not 
Allahabad, the capital of the United Provinces? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) Yes. 

(b) Patna was not selected as a centre for examination as there was 

only one examinee from that place. The reply to the latter part is in 
the affirmative. # 

(c) Luclmow was chosen in preference to Allahabad as it appeared to 
be more convenient to the majority of candidates from the United 
Provinces 


Employment of Women underground in Mines. 

381. Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the greatest number of 
women labourers are employed in the Province of Bihar and Orissa below 
ground in coal mines? What steps have been taken to withdraw them from 
such works? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra hath Mitra: The answer to ^he first 

part of the question is in the affirmative. As regards the second part of 
the question the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to 
the reply given to question No. 98 asked by Mr. N M Joshi in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the Ist Febniary 1928. 
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Smtoglino of Opium from Nepal. 

382. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the “Eeport on the Administration of the Excise Department in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa’* for 1026-27 (page 2) in which it is stated 
that “Smuggling (of opium) from Nepal is on the increase, and that there 
seems to be reason to believe that there has been no decrease in the smuggling 
of Malwa opiuim”; and again at page 18, “Smuggling from Nepal is clearly 
on the increase” and “the figures suggest that smuggling from Malwa is 
as brisk as ever”? 

(b) What steps have been taken to check this evil? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The Government have seen the 
passages quoted. 

(b) The preventive arrangements in Central India and Eajputana 
were considerably strengthened in 1926 and a special Department called 
the “Eajputana and Central India Opium Contraband Department” 
has been establisned with a view to check smuggling from Malwa. As 
the Honourable Member is no doubt aware, the possibility of securing the 
discontinuance of cultivation in the Malwa States is at present being in- 
vestigated by a Committee appointed by the Government. IMeasures for 
checking smuggling from Nepal are being considered. 


Construction of an Aerodrome in Muzaffarpur. 

383. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is there any proposal to establish an 
aerodrome in Muzaffarpur. and to keep an aeroplane there, military or civil? 
If so, what is the estimated cost? 

Mr. G. M. Young: There is no such proposal. 


Establishment of Provincial Public Service Commissions. 

384. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Have Government given their sanction 
to the establishment of the Public Service Commissions in the Provinces? 
If so, in which of the Provinces, and since when? 

The Honourable Mr, J. Grerar: The making of a rule under section 96- 
B (2) of the Government of India Act authorising legislation hy the 
Legislatures of Governors’ provinces to create such Commissions \b 
under consideration. 


Recruitment of 75 per cent, of Indians on the Company-managei> 

Railways. 

385. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; (a) Will Governiment kindly state the per- 
centage of Europeans and Indians recruited on the East Indian Railway, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way. Bengal and North-Western Railway, North-Western Railway, Rohil- 
khand and Kumaon Railway, Bengal Nagpur Railway, South Indian Rail- 
way, and Assam Bengal Railway, since the introduction of the Lee Com* 
mission concessions to Indian Railways? 
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(b) If the 75 per cent. Indian recruitment has not taken place on any 
of the Railways, do Government propose to consider the question of stop- 
ping Lee concession benefits 1o the officers of those Railways? If not, 
why not ? 

(e) What steps have Government taken to ensure the 75 per cent Indian 
recruitment on the Company Railways? 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons: (a) The Honourable Member will find the in- 
formation he desires in Appendix G of the Report by the Railway Board 
on Indian Railways for the yt‘ar 1026-27, Voliinu* 1, of which there are 
copies in the Librar\ The figures for the Ea^t Indian Railway, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and North-Western Ra,ihva> are included under 
State- worked Railways 

(b) No The Honourable Member would appear lo have overlooked 
the exact terms of the recommendation of the T.(ee Commission which has 
been accepted by Government Thc\ run as follows • 

“The oxten.sion of existing facilities (fur tiaming) should bt* pressed foiward as 
expeditiously as possible m orclor that recruitment in India may he advanced as soon 
as practicable up to 75 per cent of tlie total number of \acancies in the Railw^ay 
Department as a whole, the remaining 25 per cent being recruited in England ” 

(c) The Administrations of Company-mauagt‘(l Raihvaxs were asked if 
they w’ould follow the policy of Indianisation recomineudcd in para 42 (d) 
of the Loc^ Coinmissior Juqiort and accepted by the Government of India 
in rcspt'ct of Stat(*-\vorked lines. They all agreed to do so 

Provision of a Hydrant to supply^ Drinkinu Water to Indian Troops 
AT Jhansi on the Geeat Indian I^emnsula Railway. 

386. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aw^nre that on the plat- 
form of Jhansi railway station (Great Indian Peninsula Rail\\a\) there is 
a water hydrant marked ‘‘Drinking water for British troops", but there is 
none for Indian troops? Why this racial discrimination in the matter 
of drinking water? 

Mr. A. A. L Parsons: Government have no information on the sub- 
ject A ('opy of the question and this answcT will he forwarded to the 
Agent of the Ihuhvay, who will no doubt he jirepared to put in another 
hydrant if there is need for it 

Loss CAUSED BY THE FiRB IN PeSHAWAR IN OCTOBER LAST 

387. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government kindly state bow 
many houses w^ere burnt in the fire which occurred in Peshawar about the 
7th and 8th October last; what was the approximate amoimt of property 
destroyed; and how many persons were rendered homeless? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Peshewar Municipal Committee resolved to grant 
a sum of Rs. 20,000 for the relief of the poor who suffered in the outbreak 
of fire, but that the Deputy Commissioner as President of the Committee 
disallowed the sum? If so, will Government kindly lay on the table copies 
of the Resolution of the Municipal Committee, and of the orders of the 
Deputy Commissioner thereon disallowing the grant? 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai; (a) and (b). The Chief Commissioner has been asked 
to furnish the information for which the Honourable Member asks. It 
will be supplied to him when received. 


Number of High and Middle Schools for Girls in the North-West 
Frontier Province. 

388. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: How many girls’ high schools and how 
many girls’ middle schools are there in the North-West Frontier Province, 
maintained by the Government, the District Boards, and the Municipal 
Boards, separately? If there are no girls’ high schools, what steps, if any, 
ere being taken to establish such schools? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: A statement showing the number of high schools aided 
by Government, district board middle schools, municipal board ir.iddle 
schools and aided middle schools for girls in the North-West Frontier 
Province has been placed in the Library of the House. 


Honorary Judicial Officers in the North-West Frontier 

Province. 

389. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Will Government state the number of 
Honorary Additional District Magistrates, Honorary Sessions and Addi- 
tional Judges, Honorary Magistrates, First, Second and Third Class, and 
Honorary Munsiffs, in the North-West Frontier Province? 

(6) Are these offices held for effective judicial service or only as marks 
of position and dignity? If judicial functions are exercised by these 
persons, what provision is made for securing educational qualifications 
required for efficient judicial administration at their hands? 

(c) Is the creation of such honorary offices due to considerations of 
economy? Will Government state the number of judicial cases decided 
by each of these categories of judicial officers during the last year? 

(d) What would be the total expenditure for these posts if qualified 
stipendiary judicial officers were appointed? 

(e) What are the measures now in force for recruitment and training 
of such judicial officers? 

Sir Denys Bray: (a) A tabular statement is appended. 

(b) The offices are held for effective judicial service. Only qualified per- 
sons are appointed. 

(c) The creation of such honorary offices is not entirely due to con- 
siderations of economy. The number of judicial cases decided during the 
last year is shown in the statement. 

(d) The information is not available and cannot be obtained without 
elaborate enquiry into the conditions prevailing in each District. 

(e) Honorary Judicial Officers are appointed from qualified persons on 
recommendation by the District authorities and after consultation with the 
Judicial Commissioner. They received no preliminary training but are in 
many cases retired Government officials with ample judicial experience. 
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Population of Peshawar City in 1911 and 1921, respectively, etc. 

390. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar*. (a) What was the population of the Peshawar 
City in 1911 and 1921 respectively? Also what was the strength of the 
population of Hindus, Sikhs, Muhammadans, Christians, and others in 
these two years? Have the’ limits of the Peshawar City for the purpose 
of protection been extended since 1911? 

(b) Is it a fact that a large number of Hindus and Sikhs have migrated 
from the adjacent territory into Peshawar City for want of proper pro- 
tection ? 

Sir Denys Bray : (a) 1 would refer the Honourable Member to the Census 
Ecports of 1911 and 1921. As regards the limits of the Peshawar City for 
the purpose of protection, there has been no extension of the City wall, 
if that is what the- Honourable Member means. Additional police have, 
however, been posted in the City for the purpose of patrolling and protecting 
the suburbs, 

{h) No, Sir. 


Sanitation in Peshawar city. 

391 Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact that sanitary conditions in Peshawar 
City have become worse owing to the congestion of population? And i' 
so. what steps are Government taking to remedy the same? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: Portions of Peshawar City have been overcrowded for 
several years, and the congestion in these areas has become worse since 
the disasl rolls fire of 1927. A city extension scheme has now, however, 
been undertaken There are no grounds for thinking that sanitary condi- 
tions in the city have deteriorated of recent years. New water supply and 
drainage system are on the contrary being installed. 

Number of Public Prosecutors and Assistant Public Prosecutors 
IN the North-West Frontier Province. 

392, Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the number of Public Prosecutors 
and Assi.stnnt Public Prosecutors in the North-West Frontier Province? 

(b) What is the percentage of Hindu and Muhammadan holders of 
these posts at present? 

(c) What is the total number of barristers and pleaders in the North- 
West Frontier Province, and how many of them are Hindus, Muhammadans 

and Sikhs? 

Sir Denys Bray: (a) Three. Two Public Prosecutors and one addi- 
tional Public Prosecutor. 

(h) All are Muhammadans at present. 

(r) 236, as follows : ^ 

Hindus 121. 

Muhammadans IOC. 

Sikhs 13. 

Others 2. 



THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS— contd 


Second Stage- 

Expenditure charged to Revenue — contd. 

Demand No. 72 — MisokelsneoI'S 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I move • 

“'I'lidt a Slim not exreoding Rs 16 43,000 lie granted to the (lovernor General m 
Council to defray the chaigea which will tome in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1929. in respect of ‘Miscellaneous’." 


The Indiati Siafuiory 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Gities of the United Provinces Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, T hog to move * 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Miscellaneous’ he reduced by Rs 5,40,000.” 

Sir, the motion that T Imve placed before the House is a necessary 
corollarx to the Desolution adoptcil hv tliw House on the I8th February, 
Iasi That Pesolution runs as follows 

“Tins Assembly lecommends to the Go\<‘inor Gciiei.il in C'ouncil to inform IDs 
Majesty’s (Joverriment that the present cori'^f ilution and s( homo of the Statutory Com- 
mission are wliolly iinacce))tahle to this House and that this House will tlioiefoie ha\e 
nothing to do with the Commis.sion at an\ '=?tagt' and m ariv foini ” 

The Dentand to which my motion ndates is for the expenditure of this 
v(‘rv Coninnssion whicli tin* House has decided it will have nothing to do 
with T submit, Sir, that that decision stands and it is noi open to the 
House to grant this Demand Thi' onl\ course whudi is thr logical n^sult 
of the Pesolution and the only eourse which is consistent with the dignitv 
and honour of this House is to throw out this part of the Demand which 
J am attacking hv my motion It has to he remembered that when that 
Pesolution was passed there were Honourable Members who voted for 
it and iliey were in a majority and there were those who voted against it 
My humble submission to the House is that we both of us, both those 
vho voted for the Pesolution and those who voted against it, are con- 
cerned equally with upholding the dignity and honour of the House. That 
being so, I submit that it is the duty of one and all of us to support my 
motion It is true, Sir, that wdien a matter is before tlu* House' which 
is an open question every Honourable Member has the right to hold his 
own opinion and to speak and vote in accordance with that opinion. But 
in the present ease I maintain that we have fully exercised that right and, 
not only that, but have wholly exhausted that right by taking the verdict 
of the House on the meriis of the question It is now the plain duty of 
all Members to enforce that verdict by throwing out this Demand. There 
is another aspect of the question so far as my Honourable friends who 
voted against the Pesolution are concerned. I take it, Sir, that all of 

( ld79 ) 
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them, officials and non-officials, elected and nominated, are staunch up- 
holders of the constitution. I call upon them one and all to support the 
^constitution by supporting my motion, as that is the only way in which 
they can support the constitution. There is yet another ground which 
T shall place before the House and upon which I claim that every Honour- 
able Member should support my motion, and that is this. It will be 
lemembered that we have been reminded in season and out of season that; 
the Statutory Commission is a Parliamentary Commission, and that we. 
either m this House or outside it, have no voice either in the constitution 
•or the procedure of the Commission. Well, that being so, it is Parliament 
who shoulvi in the ordinary course of things nurture its own child and not 
foist it upon us. It is Parliament who should call the tune and it is 
Parliament who should pay the piper. So far as we are concerned, we 
have refused even to listen to that tune I therefore submit tha'i, there 
is no occasion for us to entertain this demand I can understand that if 
we had accepted the Commission and proceeded to appoint a Committee 
to collaborate with it, there might have been some sense in our being called 
upon to contribute at least a part of the expenditure which would be in- 
curred by our own Committee. As it is, however, we have done nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary, we have declared emphatically and in 

unequivocal terms that we shall have nothing to do with this Commission 

in any form or shape, and yet. Sir, we are asked to co-operate with it in 
the most substantial form, namely, that of finding the money for it, — and 
not only finding the money, which is for the legitimate work of the Com- 
mission, but to treat them as our guests and to pay even for the propaganda 
which they are carrying on against the Kesolution of this House. We 
are asked to find the money for their triumphal progress in the country, 
while the Government is protecting these unwelcome guests against their 
own hosts by police cordons and by orders under section 144 of the Code 
-of Criminal Procedure, and these orders are passed and enforced while 
the procession marches through a seething sea of black flags and occa- 
sional riots. The grim humour of the situation is only equalled by the 

atrocious demand and both are surpassed by the audacity with which the 
demand is made. I hope, Sir, and I am confident that the House will 
rise to the occasion and uphold its dignity and honour and not submit to 
the shabby treatment to which it has been subjected T submit, Sir, that 
we should be stultifying ourselves and this House if we grant this Demand. 
I do not propose, Sir — ^but I should like to have your ruling on the sub- 
ject — T do not propose on this occasion to go into the merits of the question 
as r maintain that those merits are now closed, and the House having 
pronounced upon them, it is not open to any Member to go into them. 
But should you rule, Sir, that it is open to us to discuss the whole thing, 
T would like to say a word or tw^o on the merits as a whole. 

Mr. President: What is the exact point the Honourable Member raises? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: The point T raise. Sir, is that so far as the merits 
of the question, namely, that of the constitution and of procedure of the 
Ftatutory Commission are concerned, it is not open to the House to discuss 
them afresh after it came to the decision which it did on the 18th Febru- 
ary last; but should you hold that it is open, I would like to address the 
House upon that point also. 
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Mr. President: The established Parliamentary rule of debate is that 
no Member is entitled to speak against or reflect on any determination of 
the House except on a motion for resemding it. This is not such a motion, 
and therefore no Member will be entitled to speak against or reflect on 
the determination of this House arrived at on the Resolution of Lala Lajpat 
Kai. (Applause from the non-official Benches) What the Honourable 
Member proposes to do now is, not to reflect upon the determination 
of the House but to speak in support of it. But if I were to allow the 
Honourable Member to speak anything in favour of the determination of 
the House already recorded it would be unfair to shut out the other side. 
Therefore, T rule out every argument in favour of or against the determina- 
tion of tliis House. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Your ruling, Jdir, makes my task all the more 
easy and I do not wish to detain the House at any greater length than 
I havo already done I wish only to rejieat that I put my main point on two 
broad grounds The first, as \()ii have been ])lcased to point out, is, that 
this House; has already come to a tlccision whieh we must uphold and 
whu'h it IS the dut\ of every Honourjible Member to support, and the 
second is that as on die showing of llu‘ Government itself this is a 
Parlifiment ary Committee, it is the business of Parliament to supply it with 
funds and not of this House. 

With these remarks, Sir, I move my motion. 

The Honourable Mr J. Orerar (Home Member) * Sir, there are many 
reasmis whv T do not pro})ose to detain the House at any length. In the 
first phu'o T think (h:it we hav<‘ been invited to embark upon that 
unfruitful agricultural opcwalion wlneh has commemU been called “ plough- 
ing the sands ” Mv set^ond reason is that your ruling, Sir, to which 1 
how, noet‘ssarily restri(ds the discussion to a verv narrow channel. Pandit 
Afolilal Nehru began his remarks hv saying fliat the motion which be 
moved was a necessary corollaiw to the Resolution which was passed at 
a recent Session of tin's House On that point, Sir, I would quote a well 
known Frencli saving, T do not sec the nocossitv of it ”, I was how- 
ever gratified to find that the Honourable Pandit came forward in for him 
the somewhat unfamiliar eapacitv of an advocate of, and as one who made 
an appeal to the House to support, the constitution (Hear, Hear from 
the Official Benches) Well, Sir, I must restrict mvself to the very 
narrow issue that the House should pass the Demand for the Grant which 
has been made Mv main reason is precisely the ground which Pandit 
Motilal Nehru has himself adduced, that is to say, the constitution. The 
House is Tiow invited to make the necessary grant for funds, and the 
constitutional position is that as regards the general obi’ects which Honour- 
able Members, T think, in all parts of the House — though their opinions 
may differ — ^have generally in view, — with regard to all those objects 
nothing can be done without the intervention of Parliament The Statu- 
tory Commission is the instrument appointed through which this House, 
every political party, the whole country, can support the constitution. 
And I submit that if we really do intend to support the constitution, we 
ought to provide the funds which are necessary to enable that constitu- 
tional instrument to carry out its ordained operations. (Applause.) 
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Diwan Ohaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhaanmadan) : Let Parlia- 
ment pay for it. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: After all, what is the alternative? We 
are, I think, all agreed that something ought to be done and the grant of 
this Demand will provide a definite, clearly conceived and perfectly intelli- 
gible method of doing that something. (An- Honourable Member: “ Ques- 
tion.'') And what, after all, is the alternative? We have heard . . . . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay (3ity : Muhammadan Urban) : Send the 
Oommission back. 

Some Honourable Members: Send the Commission back. 


Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-official) : You want money for that 1 ^ 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: We have heard of certain conclaves 
which have taken place during the last few week" which, I understand, 
have addressed themselves to some at least of the issues which the House 
is now asked to have investigated or to assist in having investigated by 
this grant. And what has been the result? Two more Committees — I be- 
lieve a familiar but as far fis we are aware an entirely unfnutful ex- 
pedient. The House is now asked to provide support for another and, 
as we have good reason to hope, a fruitful expedient. (Applause) If we 
honestly — I am not imputing anything but honest motives — but if we 
honestly and consistently and having regard to the practical facts of the 
case do desire that something should be done, then we ought to grant 
this money. After all, is there really any alternative to the wranglings 
and the controversies of the last few years and to the prospect of those 
wranglings and those controversies being continued for many years to come 
without any result? T say that we have here and now an opportainity 
presented to us by which, by granting this money which the House is now 
asked to grant, we do at least have a practical expedient for investigating 
and for coming to some conclusions which will be beneficial to the country. 
The Honourable Member who moved this motion has appealed to all the 
Members of this House, to every section of this House. His appeal migEt 
perhaps have been addressed to the whole country, because, as I ventured 
to point out in the recent debate on this subject, it is a mistake to suppose 
that the issue, which was then before the House and which now in its 
narrower aspect is again before the House, is an issue in which the 
only parties are Has Majesty's Government, the Commission and the 
leaders of this Legislature and the lenderf? of the various political parties 
throughout the country. I ventured to point out then and T venture to 
emphasise again that there is a fourth party, the most Important party, 
the party whose interests ought to be paramount, that is the country and 
the people of India. (Applause). If this debate is concluded in the 
interesus of that party, then, Sir, I say that' this moBon will be rejected. 

Pandit Madan' Mohan Ilalaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I beg to offer my full support to the motion 
moved by the Honourable Pandtt Motilal Nehru. I h.ave been surprised 
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the argument that has been used by the Home Member against that 
motion. He speaks of the constitution. Our protest, Sir, is that it is 
a most unconstitutional thing on behalf of the Government to incur 
expenditure on behalf of India without consulting the wishes of the 
representatives of the people of India. In winding up his speech the 
Honourable the Home Member referred to the interests of the country 
and of the people of India I wonder, Sir, how an educated gentleman 
like him can put forward such an argument when he is trying to thrust 
upon th’s country and the people of this country expenditure against 
which the elected representatives of the people are here to lodge their 
protest. A thing like this is unheard of, Sir, in any other country except 
this. Who asked Parliament to appoint this Commission? Mv friend 
says that the Statute demanded it. Did the Statute demand that we, 
the people most concerned, should not be consulted before the Com- 
mission was appointed'^ T say “no” Anybody who asserts that the 
Statute demandccH that the Commission should be appointed without 
regard to the wishes of the people of India asserts what is jihsoluleK 
untenable. 1 submit. Sir, that the people of this countrv arc represented 
here, logically, naturally, reasonably, by 'law by those of us who sit on 
this side of the House, and if the Government will continue this wicked 
policy of inflicting expenditure upon the people of India by their borrow- 
ings in London uitlioiit consulting this House bv increasing against 
our prot(‘sts expenditure on the Army to the dictation of the War Office, 
and in numerous other ways, T submit that if in the face of these facts, we 
do not lodge oiir protest when we have an opportunity of doing so against 
•such unconstitutional action we shall he untrue to ourselves and untrue 
to our country. (Applause ) My friend spoke, Sir, of the evil results 
which w'ill folbw if the motion of Pandit Motilal Nehru is carried. What 
will be the evil result? Speaking in the fullness of authority as Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Birkenhead has assured the w'orld that co- 
operation or no-co-operation on the part of the Assomblv. the Simon 
Commission shall go through the whole gamut He and his colleagues 
have said tliat the Commission is not going back in any event. We know' 
that England is rich It is not poor as it was prior to its connection with 
India. Those of my Honourable friends who laugh at this should read 
thf-ir own histr.ry England was a poor country a hundred and fifty 
yerirs ago. It is now” a very rich country It is competing with America 
in that matter now^ T submit that the Commission should he paid for 
by those who appointed it. He who calls the tune must pav the piper, 
^^at is the meaning of all this? The Government of England appointed 
the Commission not only wdthout consulting the people of this country 
but in spite of their protests. The Government here know that we have 
protested. We have protested formally by a vote of this Assembly and 
yet Government expect us to support the Demand they have put before 
the House. I do not blame them for bringing forward the Demand. 
It wa? natural that they shoOld do so. But I am surprised that the 
^Honourable the Home Member, who is a very shrewd man in many 
respects, should not see the utter incongniity — to use the mildest 
language — the utter incongruity of the arguments which he has addressed 
to this side of the House. He has toU us that the result of the motion 
of my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal will he that a controversy which 
has lasted for several years will continue. Is that controversy to be 
ende^ by the gr^nt of the sum that is asked lor? I say, no. He also 
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twilled us, Sir, on the result of the labours of the Committee which has 
been sitting for the last two weeks to bring about an imderstanding 
between the different sections of the community. And he asked what 
was the result? Two Committees. I ask, Sir, is the Simon Commission 
going to appoint any Committees? Do you expect any man with any 
sense to rush through the constitution for the government of 320 millions 
of people in a few sittings? Why have you provided a period of two 
years for this very capable body of men called the Statutory Commission 
to investigcite these matters? We have no official figures. We have 
not the Secretariat at our back; the Secretariat that we pay for is not 
at our service. We have not all the experience of Honourable Members 
who have worked for 30 or 35 years in various departments of Government 
to help us in our dehberations. We have been groping in the dark, and 
yet we expect to see clear light, because we possess intelligence and 
have a clear conscience, because naturally we have the interests of our 
country at heart. (Mr. K. Ahmed: '‘Why haven't you settled the 
differences between Hindus and Muhammadans”?) I tell you, I expect 
that these Committees will bring about better results than many at present 
imagine they would. But who would imagine Sij, that a Committee of 
the All-Parties Conference meeting together off and on for only 15 days 
in the time that could be spared from the work of this Assembly, would 
be able to complete its task of laying down the main points of a con- 
stitution for th s country. T am sure my Honourable friend will see 
that his fling at us on that score is not just, and I submit, Sir, that . 
these arguments cannot deviate us from the path of duty. Our course is 
clear. We have protested from the earliest moment we came to Imow 
that it was contemplated to appoint a Commission from which Indians 
would be excluded. We have protested against it as strongly as we could. 
We did not ‘ulopt an .attitude of unconstitutional warfare against you*. 
We did not ob]Gct to your appointing any Commission We simply pro- 
tested in every reasonable constitutional method that was open to us, and 
we drew the aHention of the Government in this country and in England 
to the strong feeling w’hich had been excited amongst educated people in 
all parts of India,, against the proposal to constitute a Commission to 
inquire and report what the next constitutional reform in Tnd'.a should be, 
without. Indians. We .argued we reminded you of your promises, of 
your pledges, and also of our humble services to you in the hour of 
your need, but it all went for nothing. You were determined to appoint 
the Indian Statutory Commission without Indians in the in.ee of the 
opposition,, the united opposition, of th© whole of India. You talk of 
parties, of some parties which are not with ns on this question. I venture 
to say that those parties which ar© not with the bulk of the educated 
people of this country in this matter do not count. They will not count; 
they will not carry you very far; you may, have a vote here land a vote 
there ; you may hear of the garlanding of the members of the Commission 
here and a demonstration in favour of the Commission in another place, 
but that will not caiTv you very far. Sir, far be it from me to speak with, 
any disrespect of Sir -tobn Simon or the mcjmbers of the Commission. We 
wisti tc speak of them with the courtesv and respect which is due to them 
as individuals. 'Our quarrel is with the constitution of the Commission. 
The Government have constituted this Commission in the teeth of tho 
protests of the representatives of the people, and most certainly it does- 
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not lie ill the moutli of tlie Members of Government to say that we are 
unreasonable n» saying that we shall not pa^ for the Commission. What 
will the eivil’secl world what will inipartia'l men think of us Indians if. 
after having received what we considi'r to be an affront, which my 
Honourable friends opposite do not imagine to be an affront, but what 
we all of us regard as an affront, we agree to vote the expenditure of 
the Commission, wh’ch have condemned, which we have protested 
against before and protest again to-day, and against which the people of 
India protested by thousands of black flags which greeted th(‘ Com- 
mission when they went even to a place the Satrap of which thought 
ho would havii everything his own way there That is the position, Sir, 
and 1 am sure as reasonabh' men we cannot do anything except vote 
down the Demand before ns if it lies in our powder to do so. and I hope 
that this at least is in the power of this House I hope that every 
Indian Member will real’se that the honour of the motherland is involved 
in hi.s vote .and that he will therefore vote .ag.ainst the Demand 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chmgleput Non-Muham- 
madaii ilural) Sir. as I was listening to the excellent speech of the 
Honourable tin' Home Member, there was soim^thing which struck me as 
a reflection upon the representative character of those oi us s tting here. 
It is ]ust a small point and I wish to bring it to the notice of the House. 
He said that not only the Government, the Commission and the various 
Legislatures in the count r\ were practically before the consideration 
of the House tut that there should he a fourth and a very important 
factor, namely, the people of this country , that we should pay due con- 
sideration to th(‘ larger interests of the people of this country. I wish, 
Sir, in all humility to ask the Honourable the Horne Member to tell 
us who are the representatives.- the accred’ted representatives of the 
vast dumb millions of this country. Is it for a moment contended — I am 
sorry to say that this point has been raised not cnlv in India but else- 
where aI.so — that wr are not the true representatives of the country? 
That I think is the implication of the Honourable the Home Member's 
speech. If that is the contention then I am sure this implication is 
absurd on the face of it. May I ask, Sir, whether the House of Commons 
in England during the t'me of Elizabeth or even during the time of 
George I, George II and George III was representative of the people 
of that country? We are aw^aro that the present constitution does not 
go as far as we wish it to go. but it is not our fa4ilt: it is, if anybody's, 
the fault of the Govemmont. Therefore, to sav thnt we are not true 
representatives of the people of this country, and that there is a fourth 
factor apart from the Central liCgislature and Legislatures in the provinces,, 
is absurd, to say the least of it That is one point that struck me because 
it has been raised here .and also raised elsewhere. I believe Lord Olivier 
admitted in his speech in the House of Lords that however limited may 
bo the Indian franchise, the elected Member^ of the Central Legislature 
in India represent and represent moft excellently the peonle of India 
.and their wishes and their interests. Therefore, I urge. Sir, that the 
point that the larger interests of the country ought to be consulted is "ather 
a lame point and that it is a reflection upon the ropresenintive character 
of the elected Members of this House. This was the implicotion of the 
Honourable the Home,. Member's speech; and I am sorry that he should 
have spoken so. 
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There is one other small point which I wish to state before I sit down. 
I will urge upon this House that this motion of my Honourable leader 
should be passed for another reason, niimely, to demonstrate, because 
they w'ant demonstration, our capacity by using even the limited powers 
that are at our disposal under the present constitution. Sir, you have 
demonstrated, if any demonstration were necessary, how' an Indian like 
yourself, who is flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, could fil'i the 
presidential Chair of this House wdth a dignity, wdth a capacity and with 
a judicious acumen, of which any Speaker of the House of Commons 
may feel proud. (Loud applause.) We., the Members on this side of 
the House, are equally anxious to demonstrate how' we are going to 
use even these very limited powers that we have under the present 
constitution; and the most excellent way of demonstrating our capacity 
is to throw" out by an overw'holming majority the Demand that is now 
under consideration. Such a demonstration therefore will show” that w”c 
thoroughly undjrstaiid the provisions of the constitution and the rules 
and Standing Orders, and so on and so forth. We want to show to the 
world by making such a demonstration in this House that so far ns w”e 
are concerned w’e are quite capable of exercising these powers in as 
'efficient a manner as even the Mother of Parliaments can discharge its 
functions. For one reason if not for any other, having come to the 
docis’on on the 18th February that this House shall have nothing to 
do with the Statutory Commission, it is o\u’ clear duty to sav that we 
shall not grant any money to a Commission wath w'hich this House has 
already decided that it shall have nothing to do. T am glad that w”e 
have got one more opportunity of demonstrating to the w"orld how we 
go about our business, and how w'ell we know what the true interests 
of the country are. For this reason, namely, to show that w’e have 
utilised the powders that are at our disposal under the present constitution, 
I urge upon every colleague of mine to rise to the occasion and ^^ay 
that we shall have nothing to do wdth this Commission, and that wo 
shall not vote a single pie out of the revenues of India, out of the poor 
man’s money, to take this Commission from place to place and to give 
them the pleasure of going round India. T think this question of cost 
was raised even in the House of Commons and the reply given was that, 
although the expenditure on the Commission would statutorily fall on 
the revenues of India, the Government of England w"ould contribute 
very materially to the expenditure. T think the Government of England 
will do ven* well in w’ho'lly financing this Commission It is they who 
are imposing this Commission on us; for their pleasure, and not for 
our benefit. Those who want to have any pleasurt. w‘ll have to pay for 
it. I think it is perfectly clear that this House should not grant that 
portion of the expenditure which is involved in this Demand w^hich my 
Honourable leader asks us to reject. I hope there w'ill be none w'ho 
w'll for a moment waver over that point. Tt is a question of honour, 
it is a question of principle, it is a question of consistency and it is 
indeed a question of the larger interests of the country that demand 
that we should reject this Grant. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: T w as, Sir, somewhat astonished at the Honourable 
the Home Member laying down a most extraordinary constitutional 
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doctrine. As 1 understood him, he laid do^n that the Parliament has 
decided to appoint a Cominiss-on and that decision havinp^ been taken 
it is not open to Ibis House to reject a ]f^ant for the purpose. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: I did not sa\ that 1 said that it 
would ho extremely unwiee. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am ver\ muoh obliged to the Honourable the 
Home Member for having corrected hig position. (.In Honourable Mem- 
ber on the Treasury Benches: ‘'Corrected you'\) Therefore, Sir, we are 
not tied down by an\ eonstitiitional con\ cut ions or laws to accept this 
Grant. Therefore, Sir. this House has p^ot to face the issue on its merits 
whfdher it wdl b(' advisable or not that we should vote this Grant or 
not. 'rhat is the question T am prepared to meet. 

Wel'l, Sir, that being the issue, let us examine the position. The 
position is this, (bat the I'ailiarneiit lias appo iited this ('ornmission 
without oonsuUiiit: the wishes of any responsilile persons in this country; 
that after the ajipomiment of the Commission those who oppose it are 
to-day told the\ c’o not represent anvhody. All the political parties in 
India protested agfiinst this Commission I \entur(‘ to sa\ , Sir, that even 
those* who are forced by reasons of their own to make the best of it 
disapproved of it and protested against the constitution of that Com- 
mission AVe are told now, that it will he nnwiso not to allow this 
Commission to carry on its magnificent mission. Sir. we have already 
made it clear that this Commission cannot possibly do any good to India 
Tt is not merely a question of the eonstitution and the scheme and the 
procedure which was announced by Sir John S’mon as Chairman, but 
wo fool convinced (hat this Commission is detrirnenta'l to the interests 
of India. We have debated that issue over and over again. We feel 
further that the very inception, the very fundamental principle on which 
the appointment of this Commission has been made, in itself postulates 
that India is incapable of any constitutional advance Now wt are told 
that in this business it is not onlv His Majesty’s Government that is 
concerned, that it is not only the Parliament that is eoncemed and the 
poh*(ie,d jiarties in India (hat are concerned and tlie Govornmont of India, 
hut there is a fourtli party and that is the interests of Tndaa and the 
eonnirv at large whieli lin.s got to he considered. What does the Honour- 
able the Homo Member mean hv this fourth party Does he mean the 
collection of flunkies and fo-huhuws? (Loud laughter) Dex^s he mean 
the poor ignorant people who are being exploited aiul sought to be taken 
into this trap by wiles of offle’nl methods? Doi*^ he nu'au that those 
constitute the fourth partv in this country'’ Whose interests are to he 
safeguarded'’ Sir this Commission flu* moment it landed has .-dreadv 
received its toll of loss of life and injuries to people 

Mr. W. A. Oosgrave (Assam • 'NTominated Oflieial) Whose fault'’ 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah: Your fault, because you are imposing, tlr-ustiug this 
Coiuniissinn on India aeninsl Gio entire wo'skos of tin people This Com- 
mission is taken round the country on a tour of reeonnaissanee, for the pur- 
pose nf ivconnoitring tH’s country under the police guard and with the help 
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of the C.I.D. and by meaus of the enforcement of the penal laws of tliis 
country (/In Honourable Memhe} : “Section 144“.) and this is how you 
wani to investigate and enquire into the constitution of India, and you 
want us to vote money for it. It is absurd. Sir, I really fail to appreciate 
the mentality of the Treasury Benches. Sir, I submit that there is but 
one answer and that is this, that this House must vote down this Grant. I 
wa..- surprised that our Finance Member, who represents the Government 
cff India, should have moved this motion. I at least did not expect him, 
as he has often declared that he is a Swarajist, a better Swarajist than 
any ether Swarajist that we know, to move this motion. 


Diwan Chaman Lall: Al^o an authority on lying! 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: And. Sir, when he made that deedaration in this 
House from time to time I was inclined lo doubt the declaration, but when 
the othei’ day he shrugged his shoulders and walked oui of this House I 
was inclined to think that he was somewhat of a Swarajist. (Loud 
Laughter) And when the division bell rang lie regained his intelligence 
and went into the lobby and I believe recorded his vote 

Mr. President: Order, order I do not think this is relevant 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I submit that it is perfectly relevant that the 
Finance Member who professes to be a Swarajist in this House, over and 
over agaiu, should have in liis wisdom thought it right to put this Grant before 
this House. Tliat is my point, and I say, Sir, the Finance Member ought 
never to have submitted this Grant to this House. 

Now, Sir, I do not want to discuss the question which the Honourable 
the Home Member referred to about the two Committees that are appoint- 
ed. But, Sir, what is the point of it? Do you want to take advantage of 
our difficulties? Is that the reason why we must be. forced to vote this 
money for the expenses of a Commission which we do not want? What an 
argument to advance I 

I do not wish to detain the House any longer but I am sure that 
even the Honourable Members who were not inclined to vote in favour of 
the motion for not accepting this Commission will also consider that at any 
rate, so far as they are concerned, they ought to realise this, that this Com- 
mission, even according to their ideas, is not satisfactory, and they ought not 
to vote for this expenditure 

Munshi Iswar Saran (LucknowDivision r Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I had known the- Honourable the Home Member . . . 

t. 

Mr. President: The issue raised is a very narrow one and I do not know 
whether the Honourable Members would like to make any further speeches 
on it. 
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Mun^ Iswar Saran: 1 had known the Honourable the Home Member 
as an administrator and as a statesman, but to-day for the first time, I recog- 
nised in him an advocate of consximmate skill. His skill was obvious wb^n 
he was supporting an absolutely rotten case He tells us that there is the 
Government, there is the ('oininission, there are these various political 
parties, but there is another jiarty whose existence we should not forget. 
May I ask tlu‘ Hf)noiirabh‘ the Home Member, with the profoundest res- 
pect, why IS it that the (’ommittee which it lias been suggested should be 
formed is to be lonned h\ tlie Legislatures and not this fourth party of 
whom he talks'^ It is this Legislaliiro \\hich, if it cleoses, is to set up 
a Committee whieh is to work witli the Simon Commission Sir, you 
cannot have it both way^ Kilher tins Jjegislature is ;i re]/resentative body 
or it is not Mak(‘ v ur clioii-e. Make up \our mind and come to a deci- 
sion When it suits in\ Honourahle friends on the otluT side they call this 
Assemhlx a n'pn'scaitative l)od\ Wh< n it does not suit them the\ try to 
d>iv('st till* Assembly < f its ri‘))icsentaliv(‘ character May 1 ask the Hon* 
ourahlt' tlu' TIotjh* Meinhei- during lunch timo or at once to g('t the pro- 
cei'dings of tile War ('onierence hi'ld in Delhi There In will find the 
names ol tli- se who wi-re imited m that hour of need in order to offer their 
help to (rovemnien^ And who were tliose inen^^ Most of those men wdio 
w'ere mviled on that > <‘casion an* the iiH‘n who are now' with us in our 
ojiposition I rememlx'i’ two names now* 'Jlu-rc w’a< Pandit IMalaviya 
and ilit're was Mr Jinnali Tlu*se were the men wlio w'i*re asked to come, 
and T saw Sir, with confidi'iice those will be the men if an\ iroubh' arises, 
— I ho])e it ma\ not tr,s«‘--who if projierK a]>pn)a(*hed will again offer 
their help to rio\ eruiiient It is unwise if nr>thmg worst* P treat these 
men as if ihe\ don't count at all 


'i’lu' ifonouiable the Home Mt'Oiber Used a \ el \ eXeerKUt eX]iressiOn 
ploiigliiiig the saiKP Ma\ T sav that (hivorninent at the present 
momt'nt are doing nothing but “ ploughing the sands " They know what 
the* \erdict of tlu* House is going to he ‘ H this question and in their heart 
of hearts tlie\ helii've that the verdict thi^ ITouse wall give is the only 
verdict which a self-respecting House can give consistently w'lth the 
decision which it arrived at after tw'o days' di hberation and discussion. 
Sir, tlu* Honourable the Home Member has talked a great deal of tlie con- 
stitutirn Now T shall ask him to n'liuanlur this Suppose this Assem- 
bly passes a Kesolutiiai to-da\ Will it be open, according to the consti 
tut ion under which wo are working, for tlie Assembly to aiTive at a different 
and a contrary decision only three or four weeks v\fter? If wo had made 
that attempt the Honourable the Home Member hacked by his friends 
would have said “ Here you are This is what you are doing. Think of 
the Eesolution wLicli you have passed, and ver\’ soon after you are trying 
to undo wdiat has already been done I say that the Resolution which 
w’as arrived at on the motion of Lala Lajpat Rai is binding. Whether a 
man agrees with that Resolution or not is perfectly immaterial As long 
as that Resolution stands it is net open to anybody — even to tho^e who 
voted against us on the last occasion, to vote against the present motion 
if they are really anxious for the dignity of the House. Let rne tell the 
Honourable the Home Member and his othor colleagues and their bench'- 
men that to-day the sincerity of their professions as regards their annuity 
for the maintenance of the dignity of this House is on trial. By their vote 
they will be known whether they are really anxious to uphold the dignity 
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of this Hoiisi'. If tiles are, then the only obvious course for them is to 
abstain from voting and to let the independent and the elected or the 
nominated Members vote as they ])lease; but as far as the official Members 
are concerned 1 submit it is only fair that they should abstain from voting. 
The question is perfectly simple, Sir. 1 submit that if \oii have an\ re- 
gard for the constitution under Avhich we m this House are working, then 
the onh coiiclusi<ai ,\ou can an-ive at is that you will not grant this money 
for a Coumiission which is unacceptable to us. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, J move that tlie question be 
now put. 

Mr. President: The (luestiou is: 

“Tljat the Dein.uut undei the lie.ul Mi.wellaiieouss’ he leduceLl b\ lIs* 5,40,000 " 

The x^shembly diNided; 


AYl!:S—66 


Abdoola Harooii, Haji. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K 
Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

■Ayyangar, Mr. M S. Seaha 
Badi-uz-Zamaii, Maulvi. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Da'» 

Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 

Charaan Lall, Diwan. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Ghunder 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit N lakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Goswami, Mr. T. C 
Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr Sarabhai Nemcband 
Ismail Kban, Mr. 

Tswar Saran, Munsbi 
Ivengar, Mr 8 Srinivasa. 

.Tayakar. Mr M R 

.Tin nab, Mr. M. A 

Jogiah Mr. Varahagiri V#‘nkafa 

Joshi, Mr. N M 

Kartar SingTT. Sardar 

Ke^kar Mr. N. 0 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad 

Kunzm, Pandit Hirdav Nath. 

Iiahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Tja.ipat, Rai, Rala. 


MaliiMva, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M 
Mi.sra, Mr D\vaika Piasad 
Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandia, 
Mooiije, Dr. B. S. 

Murtuza Sahel) Bahadui, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Molilal 
Ncog>, Mr K C. 

Pandya, Mr Vidya Sugar 
Phookun, Srijut "J'arun Ptam 
Ihakabam, Mr T. 

Pui'iihotamdas Tbakurdas, Sir. 
Rahirntulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Rang Behan Lai, LaTa. 

Ranga Iver, Mr C. S 
Rao, Mr G Sarvotbam 
Santa, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfaru/ Hussain Kban, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Shafee, Maulvi Mohammad 
Shervani, Mr T. A. K. 

Siddiqi, Mr. Abdul Qadir 
Singh, Kumar Rananjaya 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan 
Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

S'nha, Mr. R P 
Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok Kyi, TI. 

Yakub. Maulvi Muhammad. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Kiiaii Baiiadur Mian. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Alimad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. William 
Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangai, Mr V K Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S 

Hlaekett, The Honourab'e Sir Hag'll 
Biay, Sir Denys. 

Chat(erje*‘. The Kevd J C 
Cliatterji, Rai Bahadur B M 
(Aiatnian, Mr J 
CV,(ke. Ml ir G 
(‘o'^giav'e Ml W A 
CiAipei, Mr T 
Gourtenav, Mr, R H 
Crawford, Colonel J. D 
Oreiai, Tlie Ilr)m>urablo Mr J 
Dakhaii, Mr W M P. Ghulam Kadit 
Khan 

Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji 
Ghnznavi, Mr A H 
fiidnev Lieut -Colonel If .\ J 
Graham Mi L 
Hussain Shah. Sawed 
Irwiii, Ml C ,7 

.To^^ahir Singh. Sardai Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kahul Singh Bahadur. Captain 

M’hr ni< tion was adopted. 


Keane, Mr. M. 

Kikabhai Premchand, Mr 
Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra^ 
Nath 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury 
Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 
Sardar 

^lukherjee, Mr S C 
Paisoiis, Mr A A. L 
Rafique, Mr Muhammad. 

Hamy, The Honourable Sir George 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed 
Rao, Mr V Pandurang 
Itou, Ml K Saiijiva. 

Rov, Rai Bahadiu Tar t Bhusan 

Sams Mr H A 

^hali Nawaz. Mian Mohammad 

Shamaldhari Tail, Mr 

Shilhdv. Ml J A 

Sing!) Ilaja Raghunandan Prasad 

^uhraward\. Dr \ 

Svke^ Mi' E F 

'Favlor. Ml E Gawan 

Willson. Sir Walter 

Yam in Khan, Mr Muhammad 

Young Mr G AT 

Znlfiqar Ah Khan. Nawab Sir 


Delvijaium to the International Labour Conference and Allowances paid 
to Delegates and Advisers. 

Mr. N. M. Jofihi (Nominated: Labour Interests)’ 1 move. Sir* 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Miscellaneous’ be reduced by Ra 100." 

The object of this motion is to draw the attention of this House to the 
fact that the Government of India does not send a full delegation to the 
International Labour (Conference. Sir, according to the constitution of 
the International Labour Conference, ever}^ country’ can send two Govern- 
ment delegates, one employers’ delegate and ono workers' delegate. 
Besides these delegates, every country is entitled to send two advisers 
to each delegate for each item on the agenda So far, the Government 
of India have sent delegates for the different Conferences, but as far as 
the advisers are concerned, they do not send a sufficient number of advisers 
They sometimes send one adviser or two advisers. This year. I am told, 
they propose to send two advisers with the employers' delegate and two 
with the workers' delegate. But Sir, according to the constitution, they 
are entitled to send more advisers and it is r.ccessary that the full number 
of advisers allowed should be sent. The Conference does its work through 
its several Committees and if the interests of the Indian workers are 
to bo properly represented, then the workers' delegate must he accom- 
panied by a sufficient number of advisers. Cohenvise the interests of 
the Indian workers suffer for want of proper representation on the Com- 
mittees. Sir, I do not know what prevents the Government of India from 
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Bending a sufficient number of advisers to the International Labour Con^ 
ference. Surely, they cannot plead want of money. Their Budget consists 
of himdreds of crores, and if they send four or five or even half a dozen 
more advisers, it will not cost them much, nor will their Bud<<et be very 
much disturbed. The Government of India have got sufficient funds with 
them to spend and as it is necessary that the delegations that go from 
India should be full, so that the various interests llud tahe part in the 
Conference should be adequately represented, the Government of India 
should hereafter send as many advisers as they are rntitled to send, .md 
I hope my motion will be accepted. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla (Benares .and Gorakhpur Divisions Non- 
Muhammadan Rural); Sir, I w’ant to say only a very few words on Ihi'- 
question I need hardly say that the delegate who is sent from Ikon* is 
put to great inconvenience for want of suitable advisers to assist him 
Sir, I had that experience because I was given no advisers when ^ wns 
sent as the. employers’ delegate to Geneva w'ith thi' n^snlt that ont of at 
least nine Committees I could attend only one committee meeting. GiU' 
has to work from 7 in the morning till 7 in the evening, and it is vtrv 
difficult for one man to attend all the committee meetings and keep himself 
in touch with the deliberations of all of them. I might inform this Hoiise 
that, so far as othor countries are concerned, thev si nd their full quota 
of advisers. There is provision that for each of the subjects two ailvisers 
-could be sent. On the last occasion there vvere tlina' subjects on the 
agenda and consequently six ad\dsers vyith the emplovors’ didegate and six 
advisers with the labourers’ delegate could have boon sent. While the 
the delegate for labour got one adviser and the Government also stuii tlu'ir 
delegates in full strength, the employers’ delegate was not provider! with 
even one adviser. If my information is correct, even the Government 
delegates felt that the employers' delegate was put tf) great ineonveuienCe 
for want of proper advisers, and I am quite sure that this matter lias 
been also brought to the notice of the Government of India by thidr own 
delegates. I hope, therefore. Sir, that this time, when tlie Government 
nominate delegates to the International Laboiu Conference, they will bear 
this point in mind and see that the full quota is sent to represent India 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, in speaking on this motion, I want to say just a few 
words in connection with the composition of the Indian delegation as a 
whole 

Mr. President: I hope they will be just a few words 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: T just w^ant to sRte thai, in rej>ly to 
a question which I addressed to the Industries Department, I was told 
that the Government section of the delegation was composed of non- 
Indians partly because, as conditions exist in India to-day, more non- 
Indian officers of Government are on leave in Bngland in summer than 
Indians. Now, Sir, I have nothing to say at the moment with regard to 
the composition of the various services in this country, but when it comes 
to the representation of this country at these International Conferences, 
T think it is a matter of great humiliation for India to find that her dele- 
gation at Geneva at these Conferences is composed partly or sometimes 
wholly of non-Indians. I have no doubt that the Government of India do 
eave a little money bv taking advantage of the fact that European members 
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of the stTvices uro availnblo and are at hand in Kurope in summer But 
I am quite sure that, if a little additional expenditure is incurred in keeping 
the complexion of the delegation wholly Indian, the country- at large would 
never grudge the small sum of additional mone\ that would he necessary 
m ord('r that lad onl\ the labour st'ction of the didegatioii or the em- 
p]oy('rs section of tlu- <hd('g:ition hut also the (lovta’nmcni section should 
he \\holl\ Indian in so far as it would enahh‘ India to take her y)roper 
phu*e in the (’onneils of Nations which cannot ha])p<*n until the Indian 
deli'gat ion is conqiosed entirely of Indian nationals 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (.Meml>er ior industries and 
Lahoiii) Sir, f shall deal first with the (jue'>tion raided })v rnv friend Mr 
Joshi and ni\ fritaid Mr Ihrla about tin* adequacy of the strength of the 
nation 'rh(‘ir ])oinl wav that we do not vend a propia* immlier of 
ad\is(‘rs with the didc’gah'S I slioiild in the tir'-t insfaiU'e like tr) tell (he 
ITonse that tluwe iv no tlxiai nnmhi'r of aiUisers as thf*r(' are fixt^d nninher'i 
of (h.di'gal I'v 'Flu* ])ro\ision in the Treat \ of VersaiH(‘v l.t\^ down that 
each di'leg.ite max he ai <‘oin{>anie<l hx adxivers xxlio shall nrtt exceed tw’O 
in numher for each item on the airenda of the meeting 'Fh.it iv the 
maximum numher j reseriix'd 

'File next point Sir, is tliat iindi'r one of tlu* proxisioiis of the ’Freatv 
of Vi'i'sailles xx(' liaxc* to nominate the non-( io\ f>rnment delegate,-, and 
advisers “ m agreement with lh(‘ mdiistnal organisations, if sneh organixa- 
tions exist which are most repix'seiitatix e <jf (unplox (Ts or woik ])eople as 
tlu' ease max h(' m their respectue count rii's ” Noxx . m^ friend Mr 
Birla eoinpl lined that last xear W’O did not send anx adviser with the om- 
pl^-ixers’ delegate Might I ask him whether tlie \arioiis bodies wdio 
rccommendi'd his nomination as a delegate also recommended that anv 
adviser should le sent with liim*^ To tlw' he^-t of nn recollection they 
did not make anx siicli r(>comnu‘ndation That being the position. 
Sir it w'as lud possible for us to send advisers This \enr apparentlx after 
the (‘Xpencmei' ganu'd last xiair, rocnmmen(lati<')ns have boon made in 
regard ti") advisers for omplovei*s’ delegates, and wo are considering’’ the 
matter TTKxst eandiillv 

Mr. Sarabhai l^emchand Haji: Will xou s^uid tlu’ full quoin this year'’ 
The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: T am not in a position to 
make an\ iirononnei'inent on tlw' subject now* Vs 1 said there is no full 
quota, there is n mnxinnim permissible quota 

Mr Sarabhai Nemchand HaJi: The maximuin of f<wir this xear*’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As it is, xve arc* noxy con- 
sidering hoxx' maiix advisers we should send xvithin that ])(*nnissible 
quota In the casi of the workmen's dedogate, we have, gimerally speak- 
ing, sent one adviser This xear w'e ai’o considering’’ the question of 
increasing the number of advisors? I am sorry T am not xel in a position 
to say how main advisers with the workmeiTs delegate wall he sent this 
year but the matter is receiving onr most anxious consideration Tn 
fact, as soon as this particular point w*as brought to m\ notice by my 
friends Messrs Birla and Joshi — and they did satisfy me as to the need 
for more advisers — I took up the matter and in that connection T have 
been considering the question of sending a larger number of advise, s wdth 
this year’s delegation. 

I will now* turn to the quite different point raised by my friend Mr. 
tlaji, that is, the presence of non-Indian officers with the riovemment 
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delegation. As I explained in this House on a previous occasion, it is 
not possible, Hir, under present conUitions, to ensure that the whole of the 
^»ovemrnent section of the delegation shall consist of non-Indians. 1 
should give a specific case. I had a Deputy Secretary in mv Department, 
Mr. Clow, who for some time sat as a Member of this House. Mr. 
Clow’s knowledge of labour conditions in India is unique and 1 am sure 
that my friend Mr. Josh! will accept that statement. So long as Mr 
Clow is ther(‘ and his services are available, I submit that it is onl^ proper 
that I should send Mr. Olow’ as a member of the delegation rather than 
put in an untried man pureh out of racial considerations. Now last year, 
for example, Mr. Lall, the present Deputy Secretary in m\ Deiiartinent. 
was in England on leave, and his services were available. That being so. 
I attached him to the delegation as one of the advisers But my sole 
point is this, that 1 must to some extent be guided by considerations of 
efficiency and I cannot wholly overlook from the point of view of tlu‘ tax- 
payer considerations of economv . I’herefore, it is impossibh' for me linder 
the conditions affecting the composition of services in India at the ]>resent 
day to ensure that the (rovernment delegation should consist w'holly 
of Indians. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chandler: Indian 
Commerce) • Sir, I venture to address a few' words after the Honourable 
Member’s reply on this question for tw’o reasons. 1 think that one or two 
impressions that have been created — I do not think the Honourable Mem- 
ber meant to create those impressions — reqniri^ to be cleared up and. if 
possible, removed. In the first instance. Sir, T think ^liat this Legislature 
will recognize that, thanks to the conditions laid down by the International 
Labour Bureau and the Tieague of Nations. Indians now' get a look in at 
these International Conferences ; because until we. brought to the notice 
of the League of Nations the way in which the Government of India sent 
out Europeans to represent Indian interests in that League. Indians were 
practicallv not deputed ai all bv the Government of India as far as the 
non-official community is concerned None, least of all the Indian com- 
mercial community, liked or desired to wash India’s dirty linen before the 
internationals of the world. But we felt that as we could get no redress 
from our Government we had no option but to expose the manner in which 
real Indian representation w'as being kept back from these International 
Conferences I am prepared and anxious to admit that, thanks lf> Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra 's solieitude. Indian interests have begun to be better 
served, inasmuch as for the verv first time wf‘ got in the nomination of 
Mr. Ghanshyamdas Birla a person wdio was responsible to us, a person fit 
to voice the various Indian commercial and industrial interests at Geneva. 
He, Sir, told us of all his difficulties, of what can be done by the Indian 
comrnercjal community, and how it is to India’s interest to make sure that 
every delegate deputed by the Government is in a position to attend fully 
to the w'ork at each conference, w'hich it is impossible for a delegate to do if 
the Government of India do not give him the full quota of advisers. Sir, 
the year before last, when I happered to be in Europe, I had the honour 
of mcetingi some international representatives at one or tw^o conferences, 
as the Government of India did mi the honour to nominate me as their 
delegate. The one question which I had to nnsw'er at least half a dozen 
times to nationals from Germany, from Prance, America, Sweden and 
Norway w'as, ** How is it that we do not see Indians oftener at these 
International Conferences but only Englishmen or Britishers?" I re- 
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irieiiibi‘ 1 ’ How aftei a s))ooch w Inch 1 delivered at one of these conferences 
T was askod “ Can Indians nndh speak in English as you do, and, if the} 
can, \vh} is it that voLir (hnerument send Europeans?"' T do hope that for 
tht' fid lire the policv of de()uting an\body but Indians will absolutely cease 
to exist M\ Honoiirabl(‘ frimid Sir Btiupendra Nath Mitra made a great 
point of tli(‘ facd that no Indian commercial bod\ nominated advisers last 
\ear to hel]> my friend Mr ( rhanshvamdas Birlu. Berhaps Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra lias forgotten to-da\ that at le.ast one Indian commercial body, 
tin* Indian Clnimber rif (’alcntta. did nominate advisers to help Mr 
Olninsb} aindas Birla \Vliat we others felt was this None of the 
rej)r(‘sentatives that W(‘re de])nted b\ the Governnn'nt of India till the year 
before* la^t i‘Ver’ chose to tell ns wliat they did there or to tell us of their 
harnlicaps and inconvenituices and the facilities they wanted. I, in 
Bombay . find I wall say it quite frankly, was under the impression that wt 
W' ere onh being aslce<l to nominate ;i rey)resentati\ (* of the employers and 
when tin* (iov(‘rnment ol Tndni liad made np tlieir mind about that, they 
would iinpiirc from us the n.iines of the ;ulvisers to go with him It is no 
use in\ Ihniourahle friend sfiying that in the I’reatv of Versailles there is 
Ifud down onl\ a nifixiinum M\ Honoin\tble friend ^Ir. K Ahmed 1 
think. Vers intiiiti\(d\ int cf runtc'd find fisked what i.s the minimum In 
the e\(*s of the Government of India till now the minimum h is lieen y.oro. 
find tlifit IS th(‘ p(^int we wish to make Japan. Sir, sends the maximum 
()uotfi f>r delegfit('s and t!ie nifoximuin quota of adviser.s to every International 
(kinfereiiei- 1 know of one ConfiTiMiee where the\ had as maiiv as 25 
d;ipanes(> lo vi‘present Japiin Sir. again, does the question of economy 
only come in in tlu* case of the Government of Indifi and no other Govern- 
ment *’ And is it to eonii' in the Wftv of the Government of India only 
w'hen Fiulia is (o appe.tr Ixdore tlu* internationals of the w’orld and not in 
the nifitter ot interufd eeononn I think tin* yioint of economy is being 
rjither doin* to deatli in this mnl I hoyie it will not again he mentioned; 
it will not eon Vince iis I fndv agree that when von have a capable officer 
of the <‘\|)«'riene(' of ^^r (Jow in the 'TTononrahle Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitral Di'pfirtmont . nolxxh would mind his going P>ut there may be 
e(|uall\ eayifihle Indian officers and their claims should not bo overlooked. 
We w'auf Indians, both official and non-official, to be trained in facing 
international conferences. T think whenever the Assembly reaches this 
Denifind for Grant in the future thev shmild vote the money only on an 
nndi'H fiking given b\ the M^i'mlx*!- in charge that the yx‘r^,ons to be deputed 
to e.-ieh of these confert‘iu*('s will bo Indifuis and nobody else. T am not 
figainst Europeans being representi'd there, hut. Sir. niy Britisher friends 
got fuupl(' representation through England, and where India is he re- 
presented it should he l y rndi.uis and hv nohod\ elst* 

Lala Lajpat Rai (Jullimdur Divi.sion : Non-Miihammadan) vSir. T Witnt 
to f(dd nn tf*stimon\ to timt given l)\ my friends Sir Purshotfimdas 
Thakurdas Mr Ghanslu nmdjis Birla and ^Ir Joshi about this matt('r I 
w'fis tlieiv fit the 8tli Internat iomd Tjahoiir Conferenct* and at that time 
no jidviser w'as given to me at all I found it extremely difficult to get on 
with the business of the Conference. But there is one more point made 
bv Sir Burshotamdas Thfdvurdas which I want to confirm and reyieat, namely, 
that the nationals of the other countries of the world sjntirely misunderstand 
the position of India when India is not represented by Indians. There 
call be only two reasons for such a course,, they think ; either that Indians 
are incompetent to represent Indian interests in International Conferences, 
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or that the Government of India docs not trust them. Whatever be the 
reason, the time has come when the internationals of the world want to 
hear what Indians have to say on questions affecting India. When I went 
to Geneva as a representative of labour I had the honour to meet almost 
all the representatives of labour from the different parts of the world; and 
I also made it u point to meet the representatives of capital (or rather the 
representatives of employers, to give them their proper title) who were 
at that Conference, and all of them put me the question, “ Why cannot 
you Indians come and tell us what you feel on these questions relating 
to India'*’” Sir, I may point out at once that India is placed in a very 
false position by being represented by Europeans. They have a policy of 
their own to put forward which is not alwa> s in the best interests of India. 
For example, at the 8th International Labour Conference, when the 
point was raised whether the representation of Indian employees by a 
European merchant was a proper representation, then at that time, the 
representative of the Government of India from the office of the Secretary 
of State adopted the position that Indians need not represent the employers’ 
point of view, and that the European merchant, being the nominee of 
the European Chambers of Commerce in India, was most representative 
of the employers. I think that whs placing us in a fjilse position. The 
world, Sir, wants to know our point of view, what we Iralians think on 
questions affecting India. You would often be told there, as I have been 
hy others, “ We do not w'unt to hear Englishmen, we know^ their views, 
we know what they are likely to say, w’e want to know^ what you have to 
say and I must tell you, Sir, that on all occasions when w’e spoke we 
received a most sympathetic hearing at those gatherings. Of course they 
may not accept all our points of view. We had to point out to them the 
necessity of treating all coloured people on the same footing as the white 
people. They may not accept our point of view" fully, hut they are most 
anxious to hear us, and it is absurd that we should be represented by 
Europeans and particularly by the office of tlie Secretary of State's Depart- 
ment in England, wdio cannot possibly put forward the point of view of 
Indians, and it therefore becomes absolutely unnatural that India should at 
these International Conferences be represented by European representa- 
tives of the Government of India or by European merchants. They may 
be experts in their own particular Departments but they cannot put in our 
point of view. I have given the House my experience at the Labour 
Conference, and I think that is the experience of other Indians who repre- 
sented India at these Conferences on different occasions. I of course put 
forward my views, but the atmosphere was such that Englishmen represent- 
ing India at those International Conferences certain ly in effect prevented us 
from putting forward our views, and if that w'as so. the House can imagine 
what views they would put forward if. they were the only representatives of 
India. Already there are many differences between Indians and Europeans 
on these questions, and therefore T submit it is not fair that in these Inter- 
national Conferences India should be represented by anybody but Indians. 

Sir, I may also point out that it is extremely unfair that in this matter, 
which is of the greatest possible importance to Indians at the present 
moment, namely, the representation of India at International Labour Con- 
ferences, any false ideas of economy should prevail. As my Honourable 
friend Sir Furshotamdas has said, these ideas do not prevail in other 
Departments on other occasions, but whenever a question comes up of 
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repn^seuting India at theRe International Labour Conferences by Indians, 
this lalsti idea of economy comes in and people are sent on who cannot 
and do not represent Indian f)pinion. Mr. Clow is a very good man, I know 
him, 1 admire biin. but siirely in soint‘ mutters he cannot put forward our 
point of vien'. What we want to put forward there, is India’s point of 
view, what India thinks on these questions of labour, of employers, and 
of hours of labour, and so on. It is not the Englishman's point of view that 
IS to he ri‘prt‘sented there. Tlierefore, I submit that for the good name of 
India, for the good name of the Tlritish Oovernment itself, it is absolutely 
n(‘(*essnrv that the representation at these International Labour Con- 
ferences should be purely bv Indians and b\ nobodv else, and no false 
ideas of (‘conomy should stand iii the way of this 

I do not w'ant, Sir, to name any occasions. But I must tell you that 
there is another point of view*, namely, that somettmeg at these Interna- 
tional Conferences we are eoinniitted to* decisions of which w^e know 
nothing, and when those decisions come before this House and w’e raise 
questions *abont them, we an* told, ‘'Oh, India had already agi'eed to that". 
Take, for example, the convention about aircraft. Last V'^ar when we 
raised a discussion about aircraft. w*e were told we had already agreed to 
certain principles about aircraft But who agreed to it? India did not 
agree but the representative of somebodv supposed to represent India at 
the Im})GriHl Conference agreed. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: On a point of order. Sir, 

Is the (Honourable Member in order in referring to that‘s We are now 
on the Labour Delegation 

Lala La]pat Rai: The principle is verN general, and I am pointing out 
how India suffers by not being represented by Indians alone in these Inter- 
national Conferences As for the Labour Delegation I begged of my Hon- 
ourable friend to give me an sidviser but he could not agree. Sir, I mixed 
at that lime wuth the representatives of the Dominions and I found Cana/la, 
Australia, South Africa all w^ell represented None of them made a point 
of economy: they sent full delegations. I think Africa was represented 
by about four men, and Canada was represented by six men. Ireland was 
represented by about six or seven men, and Japan always sends its full 
quota. Japan also sends one adviser for every subject. 

Sir Purshotaxndas Thakurdas: Sometimes two. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Thus all these countries have got a larger number of 
representatives on the International Labour Conferences than India has. 
We are thus at a disadvantage. Neither are w^e sufficiently represented in 
the International Labour Office itself nor are we adequately represented 
on the International Conferences. Therefore, w^e suffer a double injury. 

I submit the question i: one of great importance because we want to show 
to the world that we can manage our own affairs and we can hold our own 
in all international affairs and debates. Why should we not be allowed to 
rub shoulders with others and know their point of view,? I say, even in 
the interests of the Government of India we alone should represent India 
because we shall learn the rules of discipline and courtesy that are 
observed bv Europeans in these Conferences. Sir, it is a great great 
wrong which is being done to India by not appointing pure 
Indians to these Labour Conferences. Hut I thiqk objects underlying 
the sending of these delegates will never be achieved unless this House gets 
the right of selecting the representatives of India. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Miscellaneouif be reduced by Ri..l00.“ 
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Delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

Mx, N. 11. JOshi: Sir, 1 beg to move: 

“That the Demand under the head 'Miscellaneous' be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

:8ir, in view of the discussion that has taken placef I need not make any 
long speech on this motion. The main point on which I want to make 
'Only one remark is this, that so far the leader of the delegation sent by 
the Government of India to the x\Bsombly of the League of Nations has 
been a European. Indians have been saying that the leader of the delega- 
tion should be an Indian and the Government have been insisting upon a 
European being the leader of the delegation. The arguments used in 
favour of a European are two. One is that the European understands in- 
ternational politics. Now, Sir, this is a calumny upon those distinguished 
Indians who have attended the League of Nations, .such as Sir Ali Imam, Mr. 
Hassin Imam, the Eight Honoiinible Srinivasa Sastri and Sir Sivaswami 
Iyer, to say that they do not understand international politics as well as 
■Sir William Vincent or Sir William Meyer. If, Sir, these two European 
gentlemen imdcrstand European politics and international politics, I am 
<\uite sure that Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Hasan Imam, the Bight Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri and Sir Sivaswami Iyer understand international and 
foreign ])olitioR. There is another argument used and that argument is that 
Indian Princes may not like to work under an Indian as the leader of the 
delegation. This, Sir. is also a calumny upon Indian Princes that they are 
not Willing to work under an Indian leader. I am quite sure that Indian 
Princes are patriotic enough to prefer an Indian to a European. (Applause.) 
Then, Sir, I do not think that there is any argument which can be used 
except that the Govenunent has no confidence in an Indian. They fear 
that if an Indian is selected, no matter whether the Indian is Sir Ali Imam 
or Mr. Hasan Imam or the Bight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri or anybody 
else, or for the matter of that my friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra or Mr. 
S. B. Das, a member of the Executive Council, the fact is that the Gov- 
ernment of India do not trust them in international politics. They feel 
that- if they attend an International Conference, it is quite possible that 
they may say things which the Government of India may not like. This 
is a fact, Sir, that the Government have no confidence, no trust in Indians 
as such, whether they are members of the Executive Council or whether 
they are Indians coming from public life. That may be, Sir, one reason 
why the Government of India do not send Indians. Or there may be 
another reason. Sir. any Indian who attends an International Con- 
ference under a European delegate knows how humiliating that position 
is, and there arc people who goncrallv ask us questions as to why a 
particular gentlcUian is made the loader Sir it is quite enough that 
we are ruled by a foreign country. Is it necessary for Great Britain to 
humiliate us in International Conferences by telling the whole world that 
it is Great Britain that is ruling over India and India is not self-governing? 
Sir, I cannot see any other reason for the GovemmenCs refusal to appoint 
an Indian ns the leader of the delegation except that they have no confi- 
dence in any Indian, whatever may be his position, or that they want to 
humiliate India in the international world. 

I hope, Sir. that this House will pass this motion with as large % 
'ttiajOTlty as it passed the las? one. 
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Mr. 0. Dursiawamy Aiyangar (Madras Ceded Districts and Chittoor : Non- 
Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting the motion 
made by my Honourable friend. Mr. Joshi. I myself proposefd a cut under 
this head and I wanted to grant only on® rupee for the expenses of the 
Indian delegation to the League of Nations. But, Sir, owing to certain 
circumstances 1 cannot press the mot’on which stands in my name, but I 
take much pleasure in supporting the motion which my Honourable Wend 
Mr. Joshi has made. Sir, it has always been a problem with me how the 
Indian delegation as it is called could consist of persons who could not in 
the least represent the Indian people. It may be that in the other nation® 
the Government ma;s choose its own representatives 'but they are Govern- 
ments of the people and for the people, while the Government and the 
people in this country are poles apart. T do not find any justification for 
the Government choosing its own representatives and calling them the 
Indian delegation to the League of Nations. Sir, we find year after year 
ever since the Indian delegation has commenced its labours. that thr^e per- 
sons are chosen by the British Government at home and three go from 
India. I ask why should there be these duplicate gramophones of the same 
Master’s Voice. We have Sir William Meyer, Lord Willingdon, Lord 
Chelmsford and Lord Hardinge to represent India, a Maharaja of an Indian 
State is also to represent India and also an official or a pro-official-non- 
official not to say pseudonon-official to represent the third place. I ask is 
this a proper representation of India in the League of Nations? And what 
is it that we have found as a result of this kind of representatives being 
sent to the League of Nations, We bear at our cost a considerable calum- 
niation of the people of India and their leaders. A Mr. Campbell goes 
there and represents that the Indian people are fond of opium, that Indian 
leaders are fond of opium (Laughter), and that Indian leaders, like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Bobindranath Tagore, are not opposed to the Government 
policy in matters connected with opium. Now, we are asked to contribute 
for the expenditure of these persons who not only do not represent India 
but who positively misrepresent the Indian people and exaggerate the saint- 
liness of the Indian Government to which they themselves lay no 
claim. As one example of it I only wish to point out what Willoughby has 
said on page 57 of his book called ‘‘Opium as an International Problem'*. 
The Indian representative Mr. Campbell said ; 

“The Government of India had at no time, either as regards its internal or 
external consumption, allowed revenue considerations to determine it.s policy. Hfr 
desired to lay stress on that point.** 

And yet year after year so far as the internal consumption of opium is con- 
cerned, we find an increase in the revenue not with a desire to increase 
but as a consequent effect of the reduction in tbe expoiL Even in the pre- 
sent Budget we have found that there is an increase of revenue under 
opium I would not. however, dwell upon that subject any longer. 

Now, Sir, I ask what is really the function of India in the League of 
Nations? What is the benefit that we have been deriving from the League 
of Nations? Are we taking part in any international politics? Are we 
taking part in any international Questions that are of great nnd serious 
imporrance and that concern India? J have in this connection got the 
authority of Sir Bamaswami Aiyar himself who says the following: 

*Tt 18 true that many of the problems coming np for diwmssion before the Leafi^tie 
are essentiaUy Muropean in character and do not concern India in the narrower senae^ 
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But he would be l>otli petty in outlook and short-sighted m policy \\ho does not see 
in most of the activities of tlie League a genuine effort to promote that active and 
practical comradeship without which world-opinion cannot be adequately formed.” 

The function of the Indian rojiresentatives in the League of Xation.s is 
that they should take part and deliberate on matters coneernmg the 
European powers and that, as an indirect coiise<]uence oi it should 
get some laaiefit of a so-called comradeship. What comradeship o! nations 
have we so far realised? We have not >et realised it at all (jn the other 
hand, we are told sometimes here even on the door of this House and it 
was stated by a rosiionsible person lliat India is not .i u.ition If India 
is not a nation, tlu-n I ask what is our jilaci* in tin* Lcagiu' of Nations*'’ 
It IS much bt'Uer that you should leave us alone And ulieri we ha\c 
shown to the world tluii we are a nation, tluni we will send our rejiresent- 
atnes to the League of Nations, but we do not want repu^si-nt.itiv es of 
the kind that \ou <ire striding now Lea\ing aside all ilit se important 
eoiisiderations, the liighl Honourable Srini\«isa Sastri. who once* re- 
prc'si'utt'd India in the Leagia* of Nations complained about .i small matter 
but even that small matter deserves the consideration of this House in 
voting against this demand. The Light Honourable Srinivasa S.istri 
spoke as folluw’s : 

“The first giievance relates to our representation iii fbe Secreiaiiat of the League. 

1 will not go into figure.s I am aiiMous to keep on the right side with the Secretariat, 
and I will not antagonise them by going into any vast aiiav of hguie«i. But I wish 
to say one thing. When wo are taxed foi the expenses of tlie League, we are ranked 
very high indeed. We come in the first or the second (lass Last time we paid 
about 4.8 per cent of the e.xpenscs, and. under the new scheme, we aie told we 
must go up to about 6 per cent oi a httle ov'er. I will mention only one or two 
things in this connection Of alnjut 351 members of the Kstdbii.shinent, 138 are 
British, 73 are French, 16 are Swiss, and the Amei leans, who are riot yet members 
of the League — I do not grudge their share— come in for 13 Wheie doeb India 
stand? She has one solitary representative.” 

? 

This is, Sir, wdiat the Light Honourable Srinivasa Sastri himself com- 
plained. 1 w'ould call it a very trifling consideration of getting some 
employment for Indians in the Secretariat establishment, but even in this 
potty matter there exists a grudge. And after the lapse of so many years 
we find now probably three or four Indian'^ who an* employed there. 
Sir, they have made a rule there that not a single Indian is fit enough 
even to be appointed a stenograj^her or a reporter in the League of 
Nations. With regard to higher questions, they are not concerned wdth 
India in the least. They do not care Iioav India is governed. And, Sir, 
what has the League of^ Nations done so far as we are concerned? Have 
they settled the dispute between the British Government and ourselves’ 
That is the chief concern of the League of Nations. They must act as 
arbitrators. Under no kind of jurisprudence do I find that the arbitrator 
will be the one party against whom a grievance is lodged by the other 
party. For instance, the I ritishers claim that they are the guardians 
and we are their wards. So, if there is a dispute between the guardian 
and the ward, it is not the guardian that can be the judge or arbiter 
but a board of conciliation on which none from the British Empire should, 
sit. Why should not the League of Nations set up such a Board to pro- 
mote comradeship, and thereby establish the justification for taking 
India as one of the representatives in the League of Nations? Absolutely 
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nothing of the kind has been done. What is it that they are concerned 
with so far as India is concerned? They want that the export of opium 
from India should be stopped, but as regards the internal consumption 
of it, which is a matter of the greatest importance to India, they have 
nothing to do with it, that is why the Indian Government is able to throw 
dust in the eyes of the League by simply reducing the export. I ask, 
Sir, is there any justification, therefore, for India to contribute a largo 
amount to the League of Nations which is meant to pay the expenditure 
of an Indian delegation which is iv.dl\ not an liuliaii delegation hut is 
only tht* iilfcv eijd of the Jintisli delegation and plays second fiddle? 

Sir, I heartily support Mr. Joshi’s motion. 

The Revd« J. 0. Ohatterjee (Nominated: Indian Christians): !Sir, I 
have considerable sympathy with the motion of Mr. Joshi, but i there is 
one aspect cf this matter which I wish to bring before this House. There is 
considerable need that this House should really give some practical 
proof of their intention to educate themselves and the country on the 
questions which the League of Nations takes up and the ideals for which 
the League ol Nations stands. It is all very well to say that the voice 
of India is not heard at Geneva as it ought to be heard. We have also 
got to realise that in every country from which a delegation is sent, the 
general public take a very a<ti\e interest in the affairs of the League of 
Nations In Great Britain there is the League of Nations Union, the 
object of which is to foster strong public opinion in favour of the ideals 
for which the League stands, and also to impress on the delegation that 
is sent from that country the views of the nation. Now, that League of 
Nations Union in Great Britain has at the present time a membership 
exceeding a million people. At the last election for the British Parlia- 
ment candidates for membership of Parliament had to state in a great 
many constituencies whether they were members of the League 
of Nations Union. What have we in India done to form a healthy and 
well informed public opinion either in favour of the League or against it? 
We have a Union existing here in Delhi — I have been Secretary, (Loud 
ironical cheers.) I am not ashamed to own it. It does stand for some 
of the finest ideals in the world. I am not ashamed of the League and 
shall continue to be Secretary. We have sent out circulars to Members 
of this House on a great many occasions, asking them to join the League 
of Nations Union. It may be said that by joining they would be com- 
mitted definitely to sympathy and support of all that the League docs. 
It me^ns nothing of the kind. All you have to do is to join and to read 
literature on the subject. 

Mr. President: Order, order. This is not the place to make propa- 
ganda. (Loud cheers from the Opposition Benches.) 

The Revd. J, 0. Ohatterjee: I am merely developing my argument, 
Sir. It is said that enough Indians are not sent to form part of the Dele- 
gation to the League. Every year the Delhi League of Nations Union 
has held a public meeting addressed by Indian delegates to the League of 
Nations. How many Members of this House have taken the trouble to 
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go three miles to hear what their countrymen have done in (ieneva? (Cheers 
'from the Government Benches.) Unless w’-e arc able to form a strong 
public opinion in this country, so as to back up our demand, by strong 
action and strong sympathy, we can do nothing. If we do that, we 
shall be justified in saying that since we are taking that interest in the 
affairs of the League of Nations we can bring Government to give more 
attention to what we are saying. Unless you are prepared to do that, 
unless you are able to educate public opinion in the affairs of the League, 
even though it may he by way of criticism or otherwise, you will not 
be in a position to do much. If our interest in the League of Nations, 
is confined merely to the composition of the Indian delegation, the out- 
side wwld may think we are only concerned with that consideration 
But if we take a real and intelligent interest in the w'ork of the League, 
and help to form public opinion on the subject .... 

(At this stage there w’as a tremendous uproar consisting of shouts 
of '* Withdraw, withdraw ”, from the opposition, during which Mr 
Joshi stood up and tried to make himself heard ) 

Mr. President: Order, order 

The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee : I say if we do that , 

{Cries of ” Withdraw, withdraw ” from the Opposition Benches.) 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: I say, if we are prepared to do that, 
then we shall have a much greater claim to ask for what we are asking 
to-day. (Loud cheers from the Government Benches.) 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Sir, I think I know more of the League of Nations 
than the Bevd. Mr. Ohatterjee does, in spite of his being Secretary of the 
Delhi Union. I have been to that office more than once. It is not a 
question of propaganda. It is a question of the status of India in the 
League. India was made an original signatory to the Treaty of Versailles. 
When that Treaty w^as being discussed in the Senate of the United 
States of Amer>ica, Senator Beed, got up and said • 

“The British Government have managed to have one additional vote by getting a 
seat for India in the League of Nations, although India is not a self-governing 
nation, but a nation of three hundred million chattels managed by the British.” 

That is the rt.ason why India was mode an original signatory 
and saddled with the cost of the League of Nations. Wo get nothing 
from there but Great Britain gets an additional vote The League is prac- 
tically owned by the British, the French and one or tw'O other nations. 
What we want lay this cut is not a chance of any elected Member of this 
House being sent to the League. Thore is no chance of that as long as the 
present constitution of the Government of India continues. What we are 
contending for is the honour of Tndja. Even if any of the Princes, any 
of those in whom Government have confidence, is appointed a leader, 
this point of principle wdll be conceded. What we are fighting for is not 
for one of us to go there. We would be quite out of place 4here, because 
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we have not got the necessary qualification, namely, to support the British 
Government at all costs and in all circumstances. What we are fighting 
fo* is the question of principle, a question of the honour of India. We 
do not care who is appointed, so long as he is an Indian who is appoint- 
ed leader. The British Government can vindicate its action in having 
India as an original signatory to the Treaty of Versailles only when it 
sends an Indian delegation under Indian independent leadership. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put). 

Mr, President: The question is that the qiu'stion be now put. 

(At this stage, Mr. Graham rose to speak.) 

Mr. President: lyir. Graham. 

Mr. L, Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department) : Sir, I have no 
wish to detain the House at any length. A great deal has been said on 
both sides, but putting aside the somewhat hysterical interlude on the 
part of Mr. Duraiswauii Aiyangar, who apparently w’shes that the League 
should settle outstanding questions between Great Britain and India, the 
real question which we are left with on this motion is the constitution of 
the Indian delegation and its leadership. 

I should like to confinoi m>solf to those two points, and in doing so I 
shall try to be very brief. I did in this House the other day make a 
statement w^hich was originally made in the Council of State by the Hon- 
ourable the Law Member with very great deliberation and with very 
careful selection of language on the subject of the Indian leadership, and 
the reason why it was made so very carefully is that the last thing which 
the Government wish to do is to offend Indian feeling in this matter. 
There is no question of putting a slight upon India. A team goes to re- 
present the Government of India, and for reasons which wore stated — 
perhaps I had better read them again — it has been the deliberate con- 
clusion reached after very careful consideration by the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India that that team should be head^ by ^ 
Englishman. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: By an Englishman? 

Mr. L. Graham: By an Englishman. 

Mr. R., E. Shanmukham Ohetty: When was it decried? 

Mr. L. Graham: This was announced on the 24th August 1926. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: In the Council of State? 

Mr L. Graham: In the Council of State. The announcement was to 
the following effect: 

“With regard to the leadership of the delegation, somewhat different considera- 
arise. Tift discussions at the meeting of the Assembly invariably include iu 
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Iheir scope diflirult questions of foreign fiolicy and international relations For these 
in the case of India under the present constitutional arrangements, the Secretary oi 
estate for India is responsible, and as a Member of the British Cabinet he is of 
necessity fully acquainted with the trend of the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
in regard to these matters It has accordingly been customary to appoint persons 
to lead the delegation who, in addition to possessing peisonal knowledge of India 
and Indian conditions, have been m a position to appreciate the guiding pnnciples of 
His Majesty's Goveinment’s foreign policy and are theieby specially qualified to 
carry out the responsibilities devolving on the Secietaiy of State iii this regard.” 


Sir, th(‘ Members, of this House may. agree with that or they may dis- 
pute it, hut t!ii‘\ eannol find in it a slight upon India 

Now Sir, 1 proceed to the constitution of the dcb'gation Those 
Mianhers wh->. mori' f(>rtunnl(* than mvself, have attended the meetings 
eitl^cr as delegates or substitute delegates or even as spectators of the 
Assemlilv of the JiCague of Nations, are aware that the greater part- of 
the work of the Assemhl> is done not in the Assemb\v but in six Com- 
mittees Now, Sir, the actual number of delegates — the maximum 
niunher of di^legatc'S— allowed under the Covenant is three, hut in 
addition the Cjovornment ma> send a numbiT of substitute delegates 
We have gradually been increasing our team, Sir, with a view to enable 
ourselves to gel adequate representation and to pla\ our part fully and 
play it well in each Committei' Our team for the last two years has 
•consisted of throe delegates and three substitute dedegate*^, and on each 
occasion. Sir, the proportion of Indians and Englishmen has been two 
Indians to one Englishman In the last session in 1927 the leader was 
iihe lU. Honourable the Earl of lAttoii. The other tw'O delegates were 
His Highness the Maharajah of Kapiirlhala and Sir C. P. Hamaswami 
Iyer There were with them as substitutes, — I mav remark here. Sir, 
that substitutes in Committee rank equally with the delegates, — there 
were wdth them Sir Edward Chamier. well known to those Members in 
this House who come from the United Provinces, Sir Fajili Hussain, and 
Sir B K IMullick. There, iSir. yon have a t(‘am of six, four of whom 
are Indians, and in the opinion of the Government of India the\ fomi a 
•most adequate team to represent the Government of India Moreover, 
Sir, I have no hesitation in inf< rming this House from information 
received by us from entireU reliable sources that (hat team made a very 
good name for India at Geneva I have a communication, Sir, — un- 
fortunately I have not brought it wdth mo — which said there was no 
doubt about it that the Indian delegation at Genova was the best of the 
Asiatic delegations 

I do not think. Sir, that we should take iij) questions outside these, 
because T really think those are the questions about which the House 
w’'Ould mostly like me to clear up the Government attitude before its 
vote — that is to say, the leadership and the general constitution of the 
delegation. The question, I think, of representation in the Secretariat 
does not reallv arise on this vote. I may remark here that w’e have three 
ti*mes — in 1922, 1924 and 1926 — instructed our delegates to press for an 
increase in the employment of Indians in the Recretarat at Geneva, but, 
as T have had occasion previously to say in this House, vacancies do not 
occur every day. The original staff has been recruited and it is not easy 
i: get what wc might call proportionate representation for every nation, 
that is to say every member, in that body. 
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I trust, Sir, that those Members of the House who take an interest in^ 
this matter will increase every year. I am not proposing to do propa- 
ganda for the Indian League of Nations Union, though we should cer- 
tainly be glad if more Members of this House were members of that 
Union. I have only therefore. Sir, to say that I have set before the 
House the attitude of the Government of India in respect of the leader^ 
ship and of the constitution of the Delegation, and I trust that the 
House will put their seal of approval upon the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India by rejecting this motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 


“That the Demand under the head ‘Miscellaneous’ be reduced by Rs. 100.''^ 


Ihe Assembly divided : 

AYKS— 76. 


Abdoola Haroon, Haji. j 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. ' 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 1 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sebha, 

Badl uz-Zaman, Maulvi, 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das ' 

Bhuto, Mr. W W. Illahibakhsh. i 

Birla, Mr. Clhanshyam Das. 

Chaman Lall, Diwan. i 

Chatterjee, Revd J. C. 

Chetty, Mr R K. Shaiimuklianr, j 

Ghunder, Mr. N rmal Chunder. ! 

Das, Mr. B ; 

Das, Pandit N lakantha i 

Dutt, Mr Amar Nath. i 

Duita, Mr Srisb Chandra. ' 1 

Ghazanfar All Khan, Baja. 

Goswam’, Mr. T. 0. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 

Hussain Shah, Sayyed. 

Ismail Khan. Mr. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi 
Iyengar, Mr. S Srinivasa. 

Jiayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwai, Mr, Rafi Ahmad. 

Kikabhai Premchand, Mr 
Kun^ru, Pandit Hirdav Nath. 

Labirl CbaudbuW, Mr. Dbircndra 
Kanta. 

Lajpat Rai. Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 


Mehta, Mr Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Pandit Dwarka Prasad. 

Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 
Moonje, Dr. B. S, 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 
Sardar 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr, B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K 0 
Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Phookun, Srijut Tarun Ram 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 

Rafique, Mr. Muhammad. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Kanga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tar t Bhusan. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan- 
Bahadur. 

Shafee, MauWi Mohammad 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Siddiqi, Mr. Abdul Qadir. 

Singh, Kumar Rananjaya. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Singh, Raja Raghunpodan Prasad.. 
Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

S nha, Mr. R. P. 

Sinha, Mr. Sidheswar. 

Tirloki Nath, Lala. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Vakub. Maulvi Muhammad. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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NOES~46. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-dm. 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayatigar, Mj*. V. K, Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr, O. S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Ba il. 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chattcrji, Rai Bahadur B M. 
Ooatman. Mr J 
C-ocke, Mr. H (1 
Oosgrave, Mr W A 
Couper, Mr T 
Oourtenay, Mr. R H 
Oawford, Colonel J. D 
Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J 
Dakhan, Mr W M P Ohulam Kadir 
Khan. 

Oidney, Lieut -Colonel H A J. 
Graham, Mr L 
Irivin. Ml C .1 

'^rhe motion was adopted. 


Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 
Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammatl Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M C 
Rao, Mr V. Pandurang 
How. Ml K Sanjiva. 

Sams, Mr H A. 

Sliam.ildhan Lall. Mi 

Shillidv, Mr. J A 

Svke‘- Mr E F 

'Faylor, Mr K. Gawan 

Willson. Sir Walter 

Yamin Khan. Mr Muhammad 

Young, Mr G M. 


Mr. President: I understand that no Honourable Momlior now wishes 
In movei auy further cut on this "Demand. 


(tloiinKruhlc .^frhibrrs “Xo 


Mr. President: The (jiiestion is* 

' 'J’hat .i I educed sum not e.\ceeding lU 13,02.800 granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defiay the charges which will (ome in (ouise of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1929, m levpect of Miscellaneous’ ” 

Hio motion wun adopted 

The AsseinbK then adjourned for Tiimch till Half Past 'lAvo of the 
Clock. 


The As.senibly re-assenibled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. Pre.sidcnt in the Chair. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the f illowing mt'ssage has been received 
from the Secretary of the Council of State : 

“T am directed to inform you that the Council of State have at their meeting held 
on the 12th March, 1928, aaieed without anv amendments to the Bill further to 
amend the Inland Bonded Warehouses Act. 1896. for certain purposes, which was 
passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 21st February, 1928.” 
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Second Stage — contd. 

Expenditure charged to Revenue — contd. 

Demand No. 82 — Expenditttre in England under the control of the 
Secretary op State for India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 13,45,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, m respect of ‘Expenditure in England under the 
control of the Secretary of State for India’.” 


Powers of the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr, K. 0. xloy (Bengal: Noniinated Non-Official): Sir, I ask your per- 
mission to move the motion that stands in my name and which runs as 
follow’s : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Expenditure in England under the control of 
the Secretary of State for India’ be reduced by Rs. 13,00,000.” 

I desire to assure the House, in the first instance, that the large sum 
of money which is proposed to be deducted from the Grant to the Secre- 
tary of State need not frighten any Member of this House. My object in 
moving this is merely to raise a constitutional issue, a very important con- 
stitutional issue, in which I am a firm believer. I believe in the progressive 
development of the powers of the Governor General in Council and the 
powers of this House and a corresponding reduction in the power of the 
Secretary of State and the power of the British Parliament over Indian 
affairs. The power of the Secretary of State, Sir, is fully set forth in sec- 
tion 2 of the Government of India Act, and with your permission I shall 
read a brief extract : 

“The Secretary of State may, subject to the provisions of this Act or rules made 
thereunder, superintend, direct and control all acts, operations and concerns which 
relate to the Government or the revenues of India and all grants of salaries, gratuities, 
allowances and all other payments and charges out of or on the revenues of India.” 

This section read wdth section 33 in wdiich the Viceroy is enjoined to 
give due obedience to the Secretary of State, confers powers more compre- 
hensive than the East India Company or even the Moghul Emperors pos- 
sessed During recent years pciitical opinion in India has veered 
round in the direction of India as against Whitehall. During Lord Minto’s 
regime, I know very well, the political opinion led by my esteemed friend, 
the late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, was in favour of looking upon the 
Secretary of State as the ultimate court of appeal and the India Council 
as the lasty trench in wffiich the battles of financial justice should be fought 
and won. Then, Sir. with the promulgation of the famous Delhi despatch 
during the Durbar, at which His Majesty the King-Emperor was present, 
which defined the goal of India to be provincial autonomy, the opinion of 
Indian political bodies veered round in the direction of India and they 

( U08 ) 
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ir'laimed more! powers to the Governor General in Council than to the Secre- 
tary of State. With the refonn movement of 1919-21, the position under- 
went a complete change, followed by changes in the Secretaries 
of State which began with Mr. ^fontagu, and the exercise of 
the extensive powers became liable to considerable variations. But 
T feel, Sir, that at n j time have those powers been used with 
greater rigour than at the present Sir, I can recall successive 
Secretaries of State. When 1 was a boy, I knew that the Marquis 
of Hartington was our Sccretarv of State, and to-day I know the Noble 
Earl, Lord Birkenhead, is the Secretary of State for India, who fills his posi- 
tion with such conspicuous ability and distinction. I heve often noticed, 
Sir, that in the transactions with India, no matter whether the Viceroy is 
a brilliant man or the Sccreiarv of State is the weaker man of the two. the 
man at Whitehall has aiwa\s won. Who can forget the battles between 
a mediocre Secretary of State and a brilliant Vicero\ ? Who can forget the 
conflict over the Kitchener-Ciirzon controversy ? Within recent years I 
have seen another mi>dux!re Secretary of State who got into the India 
Offic(‘ for a short time w'hen we had a master mind like Lord Beading as 
Vicen>y of India The Secretary of State (*ntrenched as he is by the autho- 
rity of the British Parliament, by the authority of the King, can wield and 
is alwa\s wielding extensive powers over the Government of India, and we 
wish to curtail those powers as much as possible. 

Of recent transactions of the Government of India I shall give only a 
few instances In the first place, I want the House to recall the Beserve 
Bank Bill. When the Honourable the Finance Member, to whose tenacity 
of purpose and fairmindedness I desire to pay a w'ell-deserved tribute, fought 
with the odds against him, to secure for India a complete control over 
currency and credit in this country, the present Secretary of State for 
India held his hand out and said, “No further” It was on this motion 
that my friend Mr. G ham an Lall brought a vote of censure and it was car- 
ried But the S(‘cretary of State still pursued his Tionnal course. Then 
our Finance Minister made up his mind to carry the batiL further and he 
did not wish to give up his self-appointed task. He proceeded to England, 
full of optimism and full of hope, and when I heard for the first lime that 
he had comt* oul with an agreed Bill 1 really felt perturbed. Then, Sir, 
1 had a talk with one of the leaders of this House who is absent at pre- 
i=ient 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is not justified 
in referring to a talk which he had outside this House. 

Mr. K. C. Roy: I bow' to \our decision. Sir. I knew at once that the 
Bill was under sentence of death. It w^as not even the Bill of the Secre- 
tary of State, it was the Bill of the City of TiOndon; it was a Bill which 
w^as backed less by Lord Birkenhead and more hv Mr Goodenough. 
Whal is the result to-day? India is without any control over her cur- 
rene.\ or credit policy. The control of policy remains wath the Secretary 
of State, and for this I hold the India Office entirely responsible. 

Then. Sir. I come to the next point. The next point is about the 
Statutory Commission which has been discussed on the floor of this House 
this morning. I yield to none in rny respect for the Commission, and I 
adhere to every word I said on the previous occasion. But my complaint 
is that the Secretary of State having appointed a Eoyal Parliamentarx’ Com- 
Tnission should have also made ample provision to meet the cost of this 
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Commission in India. I know, Sir, that the British Government have 
already made a generous provision of £20,000, but they should have gone 
a little further than that. The Honourable Mr. Crerar this morning asked 
us to vote for the Grant. I am very sorry I could not vote for it My 
reasons are 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not in order in explaining, 
his reasons for not voting on the previous motion 

Mr; K. 0. Roy: It is not that, Sir. This Demand for the Secretary of 
State contains a votable item of Rs. r),(X)0. The Honourable Mr. Crerar* 
is fully au'are that the British Government paid for the Milner Commis- 
sion to Egypt. The Honourable Mr. Crerar knou's that they paid for the" 
delegation which went to Australia to inaugurate the Federal Parliament. 
The Honour, able Mr. Crerar is aware that in 1923 the British Government 
entirely paid for the Commission that proceeded to Kenya; and if the 
Secretary of State had shown a little foresight, a little generoj^ity and a 
little far-sightedness, the Government of India would not be in the position, 

in which they found themselves this morning. 'Jliis is my second point- 

I now c me to number of comjilaints concerning our defence problems. 
We all know that the Government of India had the Skeen Committee The 
result is known. I will not go back to that. I should like only to point 

out that in military matters the Secretary ot State for the time being is 

supreme master and the Government of India counts for nothing. At his 
elbow is a distinguished military officer General Hudson, who is a Member 
of the Council of Imlia. He has aivitber distinguislu'd /officer, Field Marshal 
Sir Claude Jacob, whoso name is well known to Members of this House. 
I do not understand the position of these tuo military officers. Do they 
represent the views of the Go\(*rninent of India, or do they represent the 
views of the Secretary of State, or do they represent their own views 
on military matters? These aVc the riddles to which an answer is needed. 
No wonder, therefore, Sir, that whenever military yiroblems go fn m India 
to London the action taken is retrograde and not progressive. I liold the 
Secretary of State responsible for this position Now look at the Bill 
wh ch this House refused the other dav, the Navy Bill. The Navy BilF 
had a very laudable object in view. If the Secretary of State had been a 
little more sagacious and far-siglited, and if he had given over the control 
of that 60 lakhs of nmees into the hands <i this House, that privilege 
'could never have been abused. But he sent a mandatory Bill to be passed 
by this House. This House in the domain of legislation is almost autono- 
mous and it resents a measure of that nature. Now, Sir, I come to th© 
Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Bills. The Committee’s recommendations 
have been whittled down and \ve have the Select Committee’s Report before 
us. Even there. Sir, there is a discrimination in favour of European enemy 
aliens. Sir, I blame the Secretary of State for this too. 

Now, Sir, I come to the question of Indians overseas. It will be in the- 
recollection of this House that on the first day of the Simla Session a motion’ 
was m:.de asking the Secretary of State to use his good offices to put 
Indians on what is known as the Commission which recently went out to- 
East Africa to deal with the question of the federation of the East African' 
States. And what is the result? Not a single Indian has been put on it. 
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But our views have found support in an unexpected quarter. The two- 
Governors of Uganda and Tanganyika have entered a firm protest against 
the projected policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

Then again, as regards our foreign policy, to which niy Honourable 
friend i\fr. Graham alluded this morning, the Secretary of State is com- 
pletely beyond our control. The key note of our frontier policy is to be 
found in our North West Frontier Province. I believe for political reasons 
the reforms in the North West Frontier Province have been delayed. I 
am one of those who agree with the majority recommendations of the 
Bray Committee, and 1 hold the Secretary of Stale responsible for not giving 
reforms to the North West Frontier Province for which my friend Sir 
Abdul Qaiyum has been clamouring for years. 

Now, Sir, what is the position of the Secretary of State and how does- 
he function at Whileliall? Sir, he has a tk:)uncil which nobody wants. As 
one of the witnesses before the Crewe Committee I was one of its wannest 
ndvooatA.^s. but events have convinced me tliai tlie Oewe Committee were 
right and 1 was wrong. Then, Sir he has an etbeient and highly trained 
Secretariat known as the India Office m which there are no Indiiuis. and >ou 
find that there are very few Kuropean memhers of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice So tlu* machiiiei’v wliich he ns<‘s for guiding tin* government of 
India in this country is entirely alien m character and thoiight. Fjven the 
modest proposals mad(‘ from time to time for an exchange of officers 
between the Secretarv of State and the Government of India have been 
met with a negative I liold the* Secret ar\ of State responsible for the 
absoluteh non-Indian view’s w'hieh we find given expression to in offioinl 
documents. 

Now^ Sir, I come to llie last point, the operative' point We know that 
the Jhnal Commi'^sion on Reforms is in this country. And it is time that a 
movement should be set on foot to appoint a Committee of ver\ competent 
men to I'xplore all possible avenues for increasing the priwer of the Governor 
General in Council and the power of this House at the cost of the Secre- 
tary of State and the British Parliament I yield to none in my respect 
for Lord Birkenhead, hut I believe he is more a God of destruction rather 
than of construction 

1 commend the proposition to the House. 

The India Office heiiuj a reartionary body not a anied by India 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Sir, I rise to support the motion so ably moved 

Mr. President: 1 take it that the Honourable Member does not move 
his own motion? 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: No, Sir, I am commanded by mv Party not to* 
move my own but to support the. motion of Mr. Boy. 

Mr. President; If the Honourable Member moves his motion the 
Chair wu'Il permit him. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I thank you, Sir. I then move • 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Expenditure in Ei.gland und.'r the control of: 
the Secretary of State for India,’ be reduced to Re. 1." 

As I have very briefly stated in the motion itself .... 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I abk if Mr. K. C. motion is before the 

House or Mr. Achar>a’s? 

Mr. President! Both motions are before the House. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But the cuts are alternative ones. I submit only 
one should be before the House at a time. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Sir, as I was just raying, 1 propose this cut — a 
very large cut of course it is — on the ground that tlie Secretary -of State 
or the India Council, as it is called, is a ver\ old and reactionary body 
that we rea'ly do not want This latter statement of mine I shall sup- 
port simply b\ reference to a Besolution of this House. We said that we 
• did not want the Se'cretary of Stale’s Council on the 8th September 
1925, in the historic Resolution of this House which demanded a round 
table cemference. We then laid iliis as one of the chief points which 
ought to go into the revised constitution which we then had under con- 
sideration. Clause (c) of that Resolution reads* 

“The Council of the Secretary of State for India shall be abolished and the poeition 
and functions of tlie Secretaiv of St^te for India shall be assimilated to those of the 
Secretary of State for the self-governing Dominions anu so on.” 

My contention therefore, Sir, is that this House on the 8th Septem- 
ber 1925, after very careful deliberation, passed this Besolution by an 
overwhelming majority — and therefore the sense oi this House as then 
bnambigiiously expressed is that the Council of the Secretary of State 
shall go. Therefore, Sir, I contend I am right m stating that we do not 
want the Council of the Secretary of State. And the reason why we do 
not want it is simply that we have felt — and I am sure if all the confiden- 
tial papers that have passed between India and Whitehall should ever 
see the light of day, the point will be clear, the principle almost will be 
clear as Mr. Roy enunciated it — that in all conflicts that have arisen 
between England and India, between the Government of India here and 
His Majesty’s Government there, on all such occasions, and on all points 
Whitehall has won, and Delhi or Simla or Calcutta whichever it was has 
always lost. And that, Sir, is what most irritates Indian opinion, that on 
every point, on every great question or problem on which Indian opinion 
is keen, we have lost or liave been forced to yield to the dictates of 
Whitehall. For it is not Indian opinion that is represented by the Sec- 
retary of State but English opinion. Sir, historically speaking, this 
Council of the Secretary of State is simply the heir and successor of the 
old East India Company’s B< ard of Control and Court of Directors . . . . 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What about the three Indians who are on the India 
Council ? 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: They are fossils taken there to add, to give some 
kind of colouring to the whole show, but I will come presently to that. 
Sir, this India Council was created by the Act of 1858 as everybody 
knows, and here is what is said in a very respectable book, an authority 
almost on the subject ; I read from Ilbert : 

“The Act declared tbft India is to be governed direcily by apd in the name of 
the Crown through the Secretary of State to whom are to he transferred the powers 
formerly exercised by the Court of Directors or by the Board of Control.’* 

“By the Court of Directors or bv the Board of Control” — a very significant 
l^hrase it was. The scheme simply was to perpetuate what may be 
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called the exploitation, the eoiniiiorcial and economic and political 
exploitation winch was earned on in the days ot the old John Company ; 
the old exploitation thenceforward to be carried on in the name of the 
Secretary of Stale in Council. That is the ^^hole point, Sir, all the 
old, old order ot things was to he continued under a new name and 
procedure. The Secretary of State in Council was to be ]ust the John 
Company with its Board of Directors and Board of Control <\nd all 
that. And what has been tlie policy? The poliev has been the same, 
namel\, to tal<(' as much a\va\ Iroiu India and </i\e tis much to England 
as possible; to stand hftw’eeii the Indian peo])le and the ultimate 
realisation of their h'gitiinate hopes and aspirations That has been tlie 
mark(‘cl featun* ami po'i e\ ol the Seeretar\ or Slate’s Council. I do 
not wish to refer >011 to the Old T(*staineiit to the disse^rvices of the 
India Council in the eailier decades, inv Hononr.ihle friend liala T^ajpat 
Bai or Pandit Madan IMohan AI.ihi\i\a could, if thev were so minded, 
speak for hours recounting all the man\ oecas ons on which the India 
Council stood hetwei'u tlie Indian jicople aial lluar aspirations. I shall 
f)iil\ take the liberty of referring to the latest New Testawient da\s. I 
shall ]U3t take a few instances from recent happenings. My friend Mr. 
Roy has -already referred to the glorious part played hv the India Council 
in <i matter in which there was nothing ver\ politically involved. Tliere 
was the economic and financial question of a State Bank Our good 
colleague, Sir Basil Blackett, to whose integritv, to whose capacity and 
to whose good-wu‘ll so far as I know nianv of us can hear testimony, 
w^as it seemed amenable to our washes; or thought so. But suddenly 
Hashed across the wires a cable saying, “No thus far thou shalt go 
and no further”. And indeed on such occasions it does not matter 
■who it is; it may be the Governor Cfcneral or anv Member of Govern- 
ment; whoever he is before the great Lord of Whitehall, whoever mav 
be the friend of India he is powau'less Th’s is whv I call Whitehall. 
Sir, a reactionary body. I w^ould like to know^ if there ever was an 
occasion — perhaps there might liave been, for there are exceptions to 
every general rule; and there might have been an occasion w\ien perhaps 
Lord Morley w 7 is at the India Office; — but w^as there anv other occasion 
w^hen anv initiative w^as taken in Whitehall to advance India towards 
responsible gov(*riiment But after all, a single swallow' does not mako 
a summer; and the entire political transactions between the Government 
of India and the Government of England, if they should ever see the 
light of day. would I am sure bear on overv page t)f the record thi^ 
impression that Whitcha'll had alw'avs demanded and India had alwavs 
to yield unconditional submission I have no doubt, Sir. that even 
in some of those recent matters that have been engaging the attention 
of this House and of* the country, such as with regard to the question 
of the larger employment of Indians in militant services, the question 
of an Indian Sandhurst, and so on, India has looked at it from one 
standpoint, and Whitehall from quite another standpoint The gods in 
effect say, “You have no rights; we will grant vou some concessions: 
five places here, ten places there, three more vacancies here and one 
more committee or member there’*! That is the attitude, Sir, wRich T 
conceive to be the Bntish ; which T might reduce to a formula thus — 
‘Wliile the Britisher is for granting concessions toHhe Indian, the Indian 
is for his rights*. The Indian wants his rights in the Army, his rights 
in the Legislatures, his rights in the expenditure of his money, his own 
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legitimate rights as citizen of what is called a free country. He wants 
his own full citizen rights; but Whitehall says: “No; only these few 
•concessions we shall make.” 

Now, Sir, 1 should like to put this small question to the Honourable 
Members opposite. (Jan they say that the India Office really takes any 
trouble to represent the views of the people of India? I shall give only 
one instance. Only the other day in November, when this question of 
the Statutory Comnussion w^as being discussed in Parliament, Earl 
Winterton said that five times the Indian Legislative Assembly wanted 
the date of the Commission to be accelerated. He was asked to produce 
the full terms of the BesoluCons of this House saying that the date of 
the Statutory Commission should be accelerated. He was asked this 
several times; and what was the reply? He referred to the debate on 
Constitutional lieform that took place in this House in 1924. I thought 
in 1924, when you were here along with us, Sir, that we demanded a 
Hound Table Conference; but it was represented there by the Under 
Secretary of State for India that this House in 1924 asked that the 
Statutory Commission should be appointed immediately. Earl Winterton’s 
statement was challenged; he \^as asked to show whether really in 1924 
this House asked that the Statutory Commission should be appointed 
immedilately. When he was asked to produce the text of the Beso- 
lutions, the lender Secretary of State would not • that is the work of 
the India Office there. Lest it should be thought I am drawing on 
my imagination 1 shall quote from the speech of Miss Wilkinson, a Labour 
Member of the House of Commons — I wish there were a Miss Wilkinson 
here to support my friend, Mr. »Toshi, on behalf of Labour; she said : 

“It is, I think precisely 20 minutes since the Noble Lord was asked to bring forward 
proof of his statement that the Indian Legislature had five times passed resolutions 
asking for this Commission to be set up. We have waited for the Noble Lord to 
lay before the House those proofs, which he has now had ample time to obtain. I 
presume the Noble Lord would hardly have made that statement if the proofs had 
not been obtainable, unless he imagines that we on this side are so cowed by his 
general attitude of superiority to Labour men and black men and other inconsiderable 
trifles as to take his word without any further proof at all. May I say to the Noble 
Lord, perfectly flatly, that unless he can produce those five resolutions we do not 
believe him?” 

This, Sir, is the work of the India Office : they cannot supply to the 
Under Secretary' of State, who was speaking in the House of Commons, 
the Besolutions on which he was supposed to be relying, for showing 
that we wanted the Statutory Commission. That is only one instance. 
T do not know whether the Honourable .Home Member or the Finance 
Member finds any difficulty here, if either wanted particulars of any 
Besolution passed by the two Houses, in getting them from his office. 
I am sure he could get them in five minutes. But in that great place, 
the Under Secretary of State for India within twenty minutes even 
could not get copies of the Besolutions on which he was supposed to rely. 
Another charge shall T mention? Another charge was made in the course 
of the debate about the Publicity Department attached to the India 
Office, like the Publicity Department attached to the Government of 
India. It was the same Member of Parliament that made this deliberate 
attdck on Government, which was not repelled, that the Publicity Depart- 
ment there iook great pains to circulate that notorious book of Miss 
Mayo's to the Members of Parliament. That statement wag made on 
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the hoor of the House of Coniiiions and that statement I sav was not 
'repciled. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: It has been repelled. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Has it? Does the Honourable ^Member want to 
know what she said? She saM that the author received great encourage- 
ment in the wonting of that book and in publishing of the book, 
fihe also said : 

“I nwrely want to .sij|:;gost. on tho quest'on of time that this l)ook has been wntten 
and that it is generally belies ed that tiie wiitei, an Amciicaii journalist, received a 
gi'eat deal of official encouragement in the writing of the book. I propose to raise that 
matter more fully if I have the opportunity. Merely on the question of time, the 
<jlovernment lias chosen its opportunity well from its own point of view, and those who 
are concerned with the publicity department both of the government of this country 
and the Government of India have laid their plans well in order to create the 
atmosphere that they w'ant ” 

If this had been an unfounded statement, I am sure objections would 
have been taken to it on the floor of the House of Commons. As it 
was there was that deliberate statement made and it was allowed to 
go uncontradicted. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Grerar: That statement has frequently been* 
denied witli the authority of the Secretary of State on the floor of this 
*House. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Sir, if that denial is to be believed, I believe 
at must be backed up by other proofs than mere denial. How-’ever, all 
That J am eoncemod with is this. 1 know" it will be denied here; but 
the fact is there, that the statement has not been challenged in the 
place where that statement was made. That is enough for my purpose. 
.Whether it is true or untrue. 1 am not here to say and do not say 
one thing or the other. The charge has been made in Parliament and 
it has not been denied there; but straightaway the Home Member here 
is on his legs and denies that. Why didn’t the Under Secretary of 
State deny the statement if it were false? It was his duty to have 
done so. He did not. The fact that he did not goes to show either he 
did not care to do so or he was not wdlling or. as I consider, he was not 
able to disprove it. Now pass on; here are one or ‘two items about 
which we should like to have some detailed statements. How much 
of this money that is going to be granted to the Secretary of State foi* 
India and his Council, how much of this money is going t-o be spent in 
circulating perhaps another canard, like the canard to which Earl 
Winterton gave expression the other day, namely, about the Resolutions 
passed in this House in 3925 and 1924 and in previous years? I do 
not know how much of this money is going to be spent upon canards 
painting the Commission s successful tour from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas ; how much of the money is going to be spent upon advertising 
how waimly the people received the Commission and how all the people 
were for it. What is the amounUthat is going to be spent o\it of this 
on the Publicity Department as it is called in England? Is. there a 
Publicity Department attached to* the India Office? How mu^h money 
of the poor rate -payers of India, the poot' Indian hax-payers is going 
to be spent upon keeping the people of England supplied with all kinds of 
imaginary accounts with information that is partly correct and partly 
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incorrect? It all tends towards one purpose, namely, not of repre- 
senting India i^roperly, but on the whole of misrepresenting India. 

These, 8ir, are some of the very many detailed ideas that crop up 
in our minds when we say that the India Council is a reactionary body. 
There have been, I know, one or two Indians appointed. J>ut for what 
purpose Simply to give a colouring as it were to the name of the India 
Office ! Time w^as w hen Indians used to demand employ ment in the 
highei services. Time was when they thought that a very great object 
of life was gained when an Indian was appointed to the Executive Council 
of the Viceroy, or when an Indian was appointed to the India Council. 
And to please the mentality of those Indians, these great concessions 
were made, and certain Indians, I suppose one or two, w'ere allowed 
even on the India Counc l. This was considered a great matter of 
favour . But what was the kind of Indians that w'ere taken there and 
what W'ere the rights and privileges of those members of the India 
Council? I do no*^^ want to go into very many large quotations, but I 
could read out chapter and verse from recognised authorities to show' 
that on many important matters the Secretary of State need not agree 
his Council at all. It is only a consultative body. He consults 
the Council on those occasions and on those matters only on wffiich the 
Secretary of State is pleased to consult it. The Council is not a body 
to whose opinions the Secretary of State is always bound to defer. 
Therefore this consultative body is purely to afford, J suppose, places 
for retired European officials, wdio after having spent long years in this 
country, when they go back, want still to lake something more from the 
revenues of India. To just provide berths for these people, here is the 
India Council. It affords occupation for 10 people. In the old days 
the number used to be 15. 8 out of the 10 berths could be secured 

for these retired Anglo-Indian officials. It is reserved for them. I dare 
say that on some small matters the Council might be consulted ; some 
small functions might be given to them. But I w^ould like to know* if 
on any occasion the India Council took a bold stand to tell the Secretary 
of State for India that this or that other thing is what India wants, 
and that the Secretary of State must give what India wants? If any 
such record could be produced, perhaps we might be tempted to modify 
our opinion. In the absence of such proofs, w'e must protest against 
this demand emphatically. Though our knowledge may not be official, 
some of us have heard from people who have been on the India Council — 
I had the privilege to know at least two Indians who have been on the 
India Council — and we have had first hand information from them that 
their powers and functions were very nominal. I believe that they were 
telling us the truth. There w'as no reason why they should iefl us any- 
thing that was not true. Therefore the India Office is there simply in 
existence to dot the i’s and cross the t's of what the Secretary of State 
wants. As I have already stated the whole principle seems to be that 
the Secretary of State and his Couned should form as it were a barrier 
between India and the realisation of her legitimate aspirations. The 
Secretar 3 ’ of State in Council is there to protect English interests, British 
interests, exactly as in the old davs the Board of Control or any other 
body of John Co. would have done. They are there to safeguard 

British interests and not Indian interests. I shoifld like to know' why 
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we should be asked to pay a single pie, a single fajrtliing, to a body which 
is in existence to protect primarily British interests and not Indian 
interests. 

Mr, President: But the Honourable Member wants to give one rupee. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Yes, Sir, that is the hat of the Standing Orders; I 
would otherwise be shut out. 

I was just developing this point Sir, that the India Office therefore is 
a reactionary body. It is quite open to the other side to give an account of 
all the great benefits that we get from the India Office, how without the 
India Office, w'e all would be swept away by some flood. If they could 
show that India owes any advantage in her present position, politically, 
economically, financially, or in other directions, to the India Office, then 
after a careful examination of the facts and arguments that they may be 
able to advance, perhaps I may be prepared to reconsider my position. But 
as it is, I have not up to date heard from anybody anything to come to 
the conclusion that the India Office has really rendered any service whatso- 
ever to India. On the other hand, whatever it does is by way of disservice 
to India, misrepresenting India, circulating false information and all kinds 
of damaging statements about India, and until vve are told what exactly 
is the way in which this money is going to be spent — it is very difficult for 
me from this book to find out w^hat exactly are the items on which it is to 
bo spent, — we cannot vote as we are asked For instance there is one 
item of Rs. 58.000 under “ Miscellaneous How it is going to be spent, 
I do not know. Then our old friend the Simon Commission also appears 
under this head for Rs. 5,000. Therefore, unless we are definitely to know 
that at least a portion of the money that wc are asked to vote under this 
head is going to be spent in the best interests of India, I do not think this 
House will be justified in granting, as I said before, anything more than 
perhaps a single rupee. My grounds for saying this are two. Firstly, we 
do not want this India Office at all, and, secondly, it has been doing a great 
deal of disservice. For these two reasons, and I thank you very much, 
Sir, for allowing me to move the motion, I do move that the Grant be re- 
duced to one rupee. 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: Sir, 1 cannot help feeling that both 
Mr. K. C. Roy and Mr. M K. Acharya are labouring under some mis- 
apprehension in regard to the money which they are asked to vote under 
this Grant. They are not asked to vote even a rupee for the salary of the 
Secretary of State; that is a charge on the British Exchequer. They are 
not asked to vote even a single rupee towards the salary of the Under 
Secretary of State. They are not asked to vote a single rupee towards the 
expenses of the India Office for the purpose of control of the Government 
of India. What they are asked in this Grant is to vote money for services 
carried out in the United Kingdom, the agency of which is earned on by 
the India Office. This has nothing whatever to do with the Secreta^ of 
State's Council and the Secretary of State s control over Indian services. 
In these circumstances, I find it rather difficult to understand why Mr. 
Roy should want to reduce the sum to Rs. 45,000 and Mr. Acharya to re- 
duce the same to one rupee. Mr. Acharya 's motion is to reduce the sum 
of R.S. 13,45,000 to one rupee. The effect of such a cut, supposing it -were 
carried, would be merely that the Government oi India would be without 
an agency for the time being for carrying on several essential services in 
the UniW Kingdom. 


B 
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An Honourable Member: So far, so good. 

Tbe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They would not be the less under 
the control of the Secretary of State nor would the Secretary of State be 
in ^y want of funds to carry on that part of the functions of his oflSce 
againsc which an attack has been made this afternoon. 

I do not propose to follow the Honourable Members into the details of 
t^e cases in which they allege, frequently 1 think, without €Uiy knowledge 
of the facts, that there has been an undue interference by the Secretary 
of State with the Government of India. The attack of the Honourable 
Members, although I think it to be irrelevant to this vote, is against the 
constitutional position which will not be altered by the carrying of this vote, 
nor can the carrying of this motion even be taken as anything except as 
a protest against certain works being carried on in the Umted Kingdom by 
the agency of the India Office instead of by some other agency. That is 
all that the vote can possibly mean. If the amendment is carried .against 
the Government, there will be no money for all sorts of miscellaneous civil 
charges detailed on paige 729. I think possibly the only relevant item to 
any of the speeches that have so far been made is the figure of Rs. 6,000 
for the expenses of the Indian Statutory Commission. In these circum- 
stances, I do a«»k Honourable Members to pause before they pass this cut. 
After all, the various Demands are put before this Assembly in order that 
they may be discussed in a responsible manner If a cut which reduces 
the Grant to an almost non-existent figure is carried, obviously the Assembly 
is merely showing that it chooses in this matter to have no responsibility 
in connection with the Grant. It is a point that has been made again and 
again, and it is a point to which I have always attached importance, A 
good many Members of this House have attached importance to this point 
but the majority has veered, to use Mr. Roy’s word. It has sometimes 
walked into the lobby with Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and then it has repented for having done so and has come back, 

Mr. S. Siinivasa Iyengar: Never. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member disbelieves 
everything. He disbelieves even statements by some of his victims. 
That is the position, Sir. I ask the House to consider whether it really 
wants to take away from the Government of India a provision for the ex- 
penditure provided for in this Grant which is absolutely essential and cannot 
be spared. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, I rise to support the motion moved 
by my Honourable friend Mr. K. C. Roy. As I was listening to his speech, 
I felt that he had made out a strong case against the Secretary of State 
for the various acts of omission and commission mentioned and which 
this House should look upon with great disapproval. But I felt, Sir, that 
the point raised by the Honourable the Finance Member was the one that 
was overlooked by Mr. Roy. It is quite true that the pay of the Secretary 
of State diid of the Under Secret aiy of State and a part of the staff of the 
India Office is on the British list, but the Honourable the Finance Member 
asks us to veto this money, or to vote against Mr. Roy, because the charges 
of which the IB lakhs of rupees is made up are charges for agency work of 
the Government of India. Now, may I ask the Honourable the Finance 
Jdember to tell me why the Government of India must have two agencies 
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in London? There is the BLigh Commissioner for India. This High Com- 
missioner for India has the same status, or at least he should have the same 
status, as the High Commissioner in London for any other Pominion of the 
British Empire. The High Commissioner s oflSce was started simultaneous- 
ly with the Beforms, and why has the Government of India tolerated, and 
why has the Secretary of State insisted, upon retaining his own agency for 
some work yet? I wish the Honourable the Finance Member ‘will, now 
that he has no right of reply himself, get some other Member on the 
Treasury Benches to tell us why the Government of India find it necessary 
still to have two agencies? It is very important that this House should 
know why the Government are anxious to retain these two agencies. Hie 
only raison d'etre of the Secretary of State and his office is the work of 
supervision, superintendence and the responsibility that the Secretary of 
State carries to the Parliament for which the British Exchequer, in all 
sense of fairness, has made the necessary provision I feel that in addi- 
tion tc the various reasons given by Mr. Boy this reason, namely, the 
insistence of the Secretary of State on retaining this work of agency, does 
require a very strong vote of censure from this House, 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: Sir, from the list of motions for reduction which 
are on the agenda, you will find that I have given a notice of reduction 
suggesting the transference of the functions of the Secretary of State, at 
least some of his functions, to the High Commissioner. Sir, I think 1 
should take advautitgo now of this discussion in order to make the sug- 
gestion I wanted to make. My w^ork, as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
has pointed out, has been made very easy by the Honourable the 
Finance Member stating that most of the expenditure shown in thi« 
Grant is for agency work. If he had ^^aid the expenditure was required 
for supervision and control, then certainly he could have said that the 
Government of India Ac^ must be changed before any more functions . . . 

Mr. President; If the Honourable Member wishes to raise the point 
which he now discusses, he can do so after this motion is rejected by the 
House. 

Mr. K. M. JosW; I will do so. Sir. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will be entitled to raise the 
question of policy of the transfer of some functions to the High Commig- 
Fioner if this motion is defeated. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: Which motion is defeated? 

Mr. President: Mr. Acharya’s. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi* Well it will not be defeated (Laughter). Mr. Boy’s 
motion is for taking away Bs. 13 lakhs. I am going to vote so that no 
money will be left to the Secretary of State and all the functions will be 
transferred to the High Commissioner. 

Mr. President: Which item does the Honourable Member refer to? 

Mr* N. M* Jotili: I am speaking on the policy of the Secretary of 
State. I have two amendments, one about the Indianisation of the 
establishment and the other for the transfer of, some functions to the 
High Commissioner. I want the functions of the Secretary of State to 
be transferred to the High Commiswoner, so that no paoney will b© given 
to tbe Secretary of State. 
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Mr. President: What about the money for other j>urpose8? 

Mr. N* M; Joshi: That is for supervision and control. That is a 
matter for the British Parliament. 

Mr. President: Mr. Joshl. 

Mr* H. M. Joshi: If we look into the details of this Grant it will be 
found that most of the money is required for the work of agency, which 
V8 done by the Secretary of State on behalf of the Government of India. 
1 need not go into the details of all these items on which the money has 
been spent, taxes, forests, jails, etc., so that it is quite clear that the work 
which the Secretary of State is doing is really agency work. There are 
certfidn functions which the Secretary of State performs which ought to 
be transferred to the High Commissioner, such as the work in connect. on 
with the League of Nations, India has been made a member of the 
L6ague.>of Nations, as an independent country, otherwise India ‘ could 
cot be a member of the League of Nations, and if India had been an inde- 
pendent member of the League of Nations, it would be necessary that 
all the relations of the Government of India with the League of Nations 
should be maintained through its agent, the High Commissioner and not 
the Secretary of State. That function should he taken away from him 
and entrusted to the High Commissioner. 

Then here are many items of expenditure such as on the Agricul- 
tural Commission and the Commission on Currency. I do not know why 
these Conunissions also should not incur their expenditure through the 
Hig^ Commissions instead of through the Secretary of State. Theu 
there is an item of Secret Service expenditure. Here also if the Gov- 
ernment of India want to run a secret service in Europe, they can do so 
through the High Commissioner, and not through the Secretary of Stkte 

far as I am concerned that money should not be voted at all. 

Sir, for all these reasons it is necessary that most of these functions 
which the Secretary of State is now performing and which are admitted 
to be agency functions should now be transferred to the High Commi.s- 
sioner. 

Then there is one more point about the policy of the Secretary of 
State. That policy relates to the appointments in the India Office. 
The Secretary of State is following, in my judgment, a very wrong 
policy in appointing Europeans in the India Office. I do not know, if 
,the whole office is to be staffed by Europeans, why it should be called 
India Office at all, and as far as Indians are eonceined it is very humi- 
liating to us to visit an office called the India Office and not find any 
Indians there? I wish to tell you a small bit of my own experience when 
I was in America, so that the Members will realise what must be the 
feeling of the people who visit our India Office. When I went to 
Waahii^toii I was interested in tbudying the life and historv of the Bed 
.Indians^ therefore I asked a friend of mine where I could learn some- 
tlnng. about them? He asked me to go to the Indian Department of the 
.United” States Govemnient. I secured some introductions and went to 
. that office called the Indian Department, and on account of the introduc- 
tions I was allowed tr interview many people. I went from mom to 
room, but I could not tell them I wanted to see a Red,Tndfani because 
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that would make it appear that 1 thought the Ked Indians were open 
to exhibition. I went from room to room to see people, and when I 
came to the last room I asked, “Could I not see any Bed Indians in this 
office. This is called the Indian Department but there are no Indians 
here." The reply was, “If you want lo see any Red Indians we have 
got the cinema 'film here where you can see them." I felt some pity for 
the Red Indians, but my pity did not last long. I thought that there 
was a similar department in tiie city of London where people from other 
countries may experience the same experience I had in the Indian De- 
part.ment at Washington. If any man from Austria or Hungary goes 
to the India Office and wishes to see an Indian, it will not be easy for 

him if the three Indian members are absent to see any Indian in the 

India Office. I think it a great indignity to India that the whole staff 
of the India Office should consist of Europeans. I am quite sure that 
Indians are quite capable of doing the w’ork which European Civil 

Servants are doing in that office. It may cost a little more to keep 

Indians there, but it is certainly worth our while to see that the whole 
of the India Ofljee is staffed by Indians I think the Secretarv of State 
does not deserve the money which the Finance Member wants. 

Mr. President: The question is- 

“That the Demand under the head Expenditure in England— Secretary of State 
for India’ be reduced to Re. 1.” 

The Assembly divided : 
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MalaMva, Pandit Madan Mohan, 
Mehta. Mr Jamnadas M 
^^l‘'ra. Pandit Dwarka Prasad 
Mitra, Mr Satyendra Chandra. 
Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid 

Naidu, Mr. B P 
Nehru, Pandit Motilal 
Neogy. Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr VTdya Sagar 
Phookuii, Srijufc Tarun Ram 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
RahimtuUa, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim 
Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotbam, 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan. Khan 
Bahadur. 

Shafee, Maulvi Mohammad 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Siddiqt, Mr Abdul Qadir. 

Singh, Kumar Rananjaya. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad, 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand 
S*nha, Mr. R P. 

Sinha, Mr Sidheswar. 

Tok Kyi. U 

Yakub, Maulvj Muhammad. 

Yusuf Imam, Mv, 
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Abdul Ajuz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. William 
Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr V. K. Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G S. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Illahibakhsh. i 

Blackett, The Honourab’e Sir Ba il j 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chattepjee, Revd J. G. I 

Chatter ji, Rai Bahadur B. M 1 

Ooatman, Mr J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Cosgrave, Mr. W A 
CJoupef , Mr. T 
Courtenay, M*'. R H 
Crawford, Colonel J, D. ' 

Orerar, The Honourable Mr J 
Dakhan, Mr. W. M P. Ghulam Kadir j 
Khan. 

Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji 
Ghnznavi, Mr A H 
Gidney, Lieut -Colonel H A J 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Trwtn, Mr. C. J 

The motion was adopted. 


Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Kikabhai Premchand, Mr. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy* 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut - 
Sardar. 

Mukherjee, Mr S. C. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M, C. 

Rao, Mr. V Pandurang. 

Row, Mr. K Sanjiva. 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad 
Shamaldhari Lall, Mr. 

Shillidy, Mr. J. \ 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad 
SuhTawa’*dy, Dr A. 

Sykes, Mr. E F 
Tavlor, Mr E Gawan 
Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yamin Khan, Mr Muhammad 
Young, Mr. G M, 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 


Mr, President: The question is’ 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding Re. 1 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Expenditure in England under the 
control of the Secretary of State for India’.” 


The motion was adopted 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Sir, the constitution of this House is this, and the 
practice has been following hitherto, that when a out of Re 1 or a nomi- 
nal sum of Rs. lO or Rs. 100 is carried, that signified not the assent but 
the dissent of the House by way of protest to the propo<=ed expendi- 
ture. Here, Sir, the figure of Re. 1 has been put for reduction in the 
Grant under this Demand simply for discussion and therefore I wish 
to ask you, Sir, whether it will constitutional if you simply put to 
vote that Re. I be granted for thisj instead of placing the whole amount 
of Demand under this head? 1 


Demand No. 40 — Ceniual Board op Revenue. 

The Eononiahle Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,93,0CX) be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of the 'Central Board of Revenue’.’’ 

Lack of unifovmity in the system and incidence of tax collection. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal : European) : Sir, I beg to move the cut 
in my name : * 

“That the Pemaqd under .bead ‘Central Board 9f Revenue* be reduced 

Rs, W' 



QENBRAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS. 

Now that the Secretary of State has been left with one rupee, I feel that 
my own cut may err upon the side of modesty. I might have tried to 
reduce the Demand for the Central Board of Be venue by Es. 1,92,999. 
But instead of that I have only asked for a reduction of Es. 10. Sir, 
like Lord Clive in the treasure house, I stand astonished at my own 
moderation. Yet I must say that though I have a great deal of sym* 
pathy — am not sure that there may not be sympathy also from some 
on the Government Benches — in regard to the attack upon the Secretary 
of State and I was very much tempted to vote, the cut was a little 
staggering for a man of my modest imagination. But now that I have 
in this particular case put down a very moderate demand, I hope that it 
will appeal to all sections of the House and that we will succeed in showing 
our disapproval of certain things by docking the Central Board of Revenue 
of Es. 10. 

The other day 1 listened in this House to a most mteresting discussion 
between Mr. Neogy and Sir Basil Blackett as to whether a certain tax 
was a good tax or a bad tax. Well, Sir, I have the honour to represent 
a constituency which is very largely composed of Scotchmen; and the 
views of those Scotch constituents of mine on taxation are perfectly simple. 
They define a tax as exactly the opposite of whisky. There is no bad 
whisky and there is no good tax. But, on the other hand, no one has 
ever solved the inscrutable problem of the existence of evil. We recognise 
the necessity of taxation and in this world of sorrow v^'e are prepared to 
pay our taxes. But we do want to know exactly what these taxes are 
and to have some system of uniformity throughout all parts of the country. 
The particular examples which I wish to mention relate to a tax of which 
a certain amount has already been heard in this House, the income-tax. 
Now, Sir, I submit that it is one of the most serious reflections, not merely 
upon the Government here but upon the Government of Great Britain also 
that there now exist associations, companies of people making a considerable 
Jiving, quite honestly and properly, by getting back for people the money 
of which Government has robbed them. These income-tax associations do 
not exist in order to enable rich men to evade the tax; they exist in order 
to try and get back for the poor man money which the Government has 
wrongfully and illegally taken from him, and which this poor man cannot 
get back without great expense. I am not here to plead the sad case 
of the millionaire. I am here to plead the case of poor and middle-class 
people who are harassed in this w'ay. Now, in regard to this lack of uni- 
formity in India, the first example that I would give is this, sometime 
ago the liquidator of the Alliance Bank announced that there would be 
a dividend for the cr'jditors and that there would remain an irrecoverable 
baliance of, I think, four annas. Naturally the assessees wrote off that 
irrecoverable balance. In one province no fuss was made about that; it 
was treated as a matter of commonsense. But in another province it was 
not so; they said You cannot write off that balance; you must pay 
income-tax. ■ ' The unfortunate creditors of the Alliance Bank had to 
appeal to the Commissioner. The Commissioner decided against them. 
He said they would have to go on waiting, at^d waiting, and waiting,' till 
ultimately the whole affair was finally liquidate^, and it could he lieen 
whetW possibly there might not be another pie to be paid out to the 
creditors, I admit that at long last the Central Board of Revenue inter- 
vened in that case; but in the meantime, Sir, all those creditors have bc^ 
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t^hetiioubie of being harassed, of having had to pay this ijioney wrongfully 
to ^l^byemment, and also of having had to appeal. 

^ I will take another instance. In some provinces firms have actually 
been refused exemption for cash discounts that they make to their custo* 
mers. We all know that a tailor puts on his bill that there is a discount 
for cash. It actually appears that some people do pay their tailor cash I 
And if we may take the tailor as an example of commercial houses, it is 
of course a well known thing for a house to forfeit large sums in cash 
dispounts, which do not go to the earning of profits. They really are 
discounts; that is to say, the money has gone. But the income-tax official 
does not accept that; he says that he wants income-tax on the whole 
sum. Surely, Sir, it is an absolutely unnecessary harassment of business 
men to tax them on supposed profits which are never obtained at all. 

Th«» ijB another case; the case of bonuses paid to share holders out 
of profits already taxed. We find that in some provinces the income-tax 
pe(^le attempt to tax that over again in the hands of the recipient of 
these already taxed profits. There seems to be no uniformity and no 
|i!yH»tem, and this is undoubtedly due to the fact that you have in the 
ptovinces a la^'k of people — especially upcountry— who are familiar with 
the system of commercial accounts and with ordinary business methods. 

I ^am sorry to say that they treat businesses as suspicious concerns from 
vwhieh they are supposed to extract all they can for the Exchequer without 
regard either to legality or to morality. 

]Now, the Honourable the Finance Member the other day asked us to 
^eat the income-tax officer as a friend. Well, Sir, there is an old argu- 
ment in this House — I seem to have heard of it before — as to who is to 
begin the co-operating. But I do think that the Government very largely 
misimderstand the attitude of the small man with regard to income-tax. 
It is not that he objects to pay income-tax. He objects to the continual 
harassment that he is subjected to, and to being forced to pay sums 
which are not legally due, sums which he finds it extremely difficult to 
recover, and which in fact he can only recover by a slow, laborious and 
costly process. 

Take another instance; the case of the Agent of a foreign company, 
a case which has Ited the Government into very curious legislation or 
attempts at legislation. The income-tax people are very unwilling to accept 
the certified accounts of the foreign trader. They insist on attempting to 
levy income-tax in India proportionately on the profits made on the whole 
scale. They insist on assuming that if a firm is trading all over the world 
and is earning phjfits at a certain rate, its Indian branch is therefore also 
eauming profits precisely at that proportionate rate. We all know that 
^ very frequently that is not the case at all. In India a firm may be having 
•exceedingly small sales and very large overhead charges, it may be 
merely keeping its doors and windows open, and not putting up its shutters, 

„ because it wants to show its goods in the k>cal market so as not to allow 
that ma^et to be exploited by rivals. Actually we all know of cases 
'where the Indian , agency is wor^g directly at a loss, but the income-tax 
dffinlals insist on levying ,a tax as though there were a profit, because they 
‘wish to, tax proportionately to the whole world-wide business .of the firm, 
that is another iniquitous case. 
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Tliero are certain things which I should like to submit that the Central 
Board might do to help to reheve the anxieties and worries of business 
men. One is that the Central Board might reprint the Income-tax Manual 
at least once a year, at present it is so full of gummed slips that no one 
can lind his way about it. Another thing they might do is that they 
should try to strengthen their local administration, and employ men locally 
who have some familiarity with commercial accounts. 1 know'^ that mem- 
bers of the Central Board of Hevenue tour throughout the provinces, and 
I think that is very helpful, but something more could surely be done 
to secure uniformity, and it might be possible that, either as a substitute 
for or in addition to touring, they could have a system of annual conferen- 
ces at which these questions could be discussed and some system of 
uniformity secured. 

But my main proposal is this, Sir, — that when a difficulty of this kind 
arises, instead of simply bringing in a littk Bill to alter the income-tax 
law t6 suit themselv('s. and secure the interpretation of it in the way in 
which they want, always at tht same time opening a very wide door for 
a whole set of fresh abuses to creep in, Government should more often take 
the case to the Privy Council and find out exact. y what the proper inter- 
pretation of the law is. We know that conflicts arise hiTe between one 
province and another, because of different decisions in the High Courts. 
Whenever that happens. Government come forv\'ard whth one of these Bills, 
of which we have had so many during recent years, always framing their 
Bill in the way which suits them best [An Honoituible Member: “Why 
don’t ,\ou Oppose them ”?) We have oj>posed them all — and, as I say, 
opening a verv’ wide door for a w'holc set of fresh difficulties. I suggest 
that the bt'st way is not to draft new legislation on every occasion, but to 
take the original Bill to the Privy Council and to let us know what the 
rights of the citizens are in this matter. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, the Honourable Member’s 
motion is for a cut of lls. 10 in the grant for the Central Board of Revenue, 
and his juirpose in moving the cut is to .secure greater uniformity, I think, 
in income-tax administration. From the illustrations which he gave and 
from the facts of the case, one would have thought that the best thing we 
M'ould liave to do in such circumstances w’ould he not to interfere with the 
Grant for the Central Board of Revenue, because tbe reason for the exist- 
ence of the Board is to assist in securing greater uniformitv in the admi- 
nistration of income-tax, customs and other forms of revenue, and one of 
the illustrations that he gave ended with the intervention of the Central 
Board of Revenue to secure unifonuitv. 

The Honourable Member made an interesting speech. There are same- 
thing between 3 and 4 lakhs of assessees in the coimtrv . and it is unt, I 
think, surprising that on occasions difficulties or complaints arise. Even 
an archangel would probably And trouble if he tried to collect income-tax 
in India. None the less we are fully alive to the importance of uniformity. 
The Central Board of Revenue are continually engaged in touring about 
the country with a view to try to incree^e uniformity. Whenever questions 
of want of uniformity come to the notice of the Central Board of Revenue, 
they are the first to act with a view tp improving the situation. 

Then the Honourable Member made one or two sugge'itions as regards 
methods of improvement, which we shall he happv to examine. 

As regards the reprinting of the Manual every year or nearly every 
year, that will be done. The reason why it is not being done is that the 
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lasted a little longer than others ; a large number of 
copies were printed tluin were proved to be necessary and it is taking a 
little longer to work out the stock. 

As regards the suggestion of an annual conference, it already takes 
place. The member of the Central Board of Keveime meets the Collectors 
oh Income-tax annually in a conference with a view to talking over their 
-difficulties and arriving at methods of improvement, the purpose being 
of course to secure uniformity in the administration of the law throughout 
the country. 

One of the difficulties which the Honourable Member also mentioned 
was that varying aecisions had been given in the past by different High 
Courts. His complaint, I think, was that instead of going to the Privy 
Council the Government were in the habit of coming to this Assembly 
asking that the law might be amended so as to secure uniformity think 
he must have forgotten that it is only under a very recent Act, one of th .se 
Acts which he was referring to, an Act which was only recently passed by 
this House, that power to appeal to the Privy Council on questions of 
income-tax has been obtained. Before that there was no possib Jity of 
securing uniformity between one province and another if you had a contrary 
decision by two different High Courts. Now that we have that power 
naturally the appeal to the Privy Council in cases of real importance will 
be a means of helping us out of the difficulty. 

At bottom of course the solution must be the one that I spoke ol when 
we were dealing with the income-tax Grant two or three days ago, namely, 
that there should be more touch between the members of the public and the 
income-tax authorities. Mr. Moore asks who is to begin the co-operation. 
I can assure him that everybody connected v ith the Incomotax Depart- 
ment will be most anxious to start that co-Oi>eratiou and to ineel iimre 
than half way all those who are willing to co-operate with them. But 
human nature is human nature, and that being so, as long as it is thought 
that by not co-operating with the income-tax authorities it will be 
possible to escape income-tax, I am afraid that non-co-operation will tend 
to be fcu little more popular than it should. But to my mind there are clear 
evidences that year by year things are improving in this matter Perhaps 
one indication that I may give of improvement is that the number of cir- 
culars on particular points that have had to be issued year by year by the 
Central Board of Revenue has shown distinct signs of being reduced. That 
shows that points are being cleared up and that there are less outstanding 
points of difficulty. But generally speaking, I feel sure that both the public 
and tbe income-tax authorities are beginning to understand each other and 
the difficulties of hostilities and the advantages of co-operation T do not 
know whether there are any other points which the Honourable Member 
raised which I have not dealt with, but his speech will be examined in the 
Department with a view to securing all the suggestions — and we naturally 
welcome all constructive suggestiors for improving existing methods — and 
examining them with a view to adoption if they are likely to be useful. 

IFt. Artlitir Moore: I beg leave \»o withdraw my motion. 

Mr. President: Is it the pleasure of the House that leave be given to 
withdraw the motion. 

(Several Honourable Members objected.) 
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Ml. j.resiaeai,; Uiu ^uubUon is: 

•'iftaL tufe i>eiuu,int uuuci uie ‘Central Board of Revenue* be reducwd hr 

Hh. 10 " 

! ijo AFiseiiibiy divided : 

AYES— 61. 


Abdoola Haroon, Haji. 

Aciia.ya, xur. M. K. 

Aiyuiigai, iUr. o. lJuraiswamy 
Alley, Air, M. b. 

Ayyaiigai*, Air. M. S. Seaha. 
baiU-u/i-Z^auiaii, viaulv 
Bel VI, Tvlr. U. V . 

Bhargava, B.indit Thakur Dai. 

CliHiiiciii Lull, Diwan 
Cheity, Mr. H. K Shanmukham 
Chuiuier, Mr. N rmal Chunder. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Bandit N lakantha. 

Mr. Amar Na. i 
Duita, Mr Snsh Chandra. 

0 03 warn , Mr T C 
Gulab Singh, Sardar. 
l.swar Saran, Munshi 
lyengai', Mr. S Siinivasa 
Jog all. Mr. Varahagin Venkata. 

Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Kokar, Mr. N C 
Kidvvai, Mr Raft Ahmad. 

Lahin Chaudhury, Mr Dhirendra 
Kant a. 

Mehta, Mr Jamnadaii M 
Mera, Pandit Dwarka Prasad 

NOES— 41. 

Abtlu! Azi/. Khan Bahadur M’an. 

Abdu, Q.’ivuin, Nawab Sir Sah bzada. 

Ahmad, Khnn Bahadur Nasir-ud-dm. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwr.r-ul- Azim Mr 
Avhrafudd n .Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
Nawabznda Ravid 

Ayangar, Mr V K. Aravamndha 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blnekett TTonourab’e Sir Ba'^il 
Brav, S’r Dptiv«? 

Chattenee, Bevd J C. 

Chatterii, Pni Bahadur B M 
Coalman, Mr J 
Cocptavo. Mr W A 
Oupnr. Mr T 
Onrlenav AT’* R H 
Cr^rar, n’he TTnrio”r'’hle Mr J 
T)akh'»r>. Mr W M. P. Ghulam Kadir 
Khan 

T.'^n+ -Colonel H A J 
Graham. ATr. L 
Trwin. Mr C J. 


Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 

Alouii^e, i-ir. l>. b. 

Aiuoic, Air, liiLhur. 

Aiuaatar csuign, Mr. 

Muituxa iyaueb Baiiadui, Maulv^ 
bayyid. 

Naidu, Aur. B. P. 
iSciud, Pandit Alotilal. 

Kfcugy, All. Iv. 0. 

Pa*iu^a, -Ur. V oiya Sugar. 

Piiookan, Snjut 'iaruu Kam. 
liciliga Mr. u. c>. 

llcio, Mr. G. Sarvoiham 
Sarlar.iz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Shafee, iviauivi Mohammad 
Shervani, Mr T. A. K. 

Siddiqi, Mr. Abdul Qadir. 

Singi, Kumar Rauanjaya. 

S ngh, Air Gaya Prasad 
Sii'iih, Mr Karayan Prasad. 

S.ngh, Air. Ram Narayan. 

Siniia. Kumai Ganganaiid 
S nha, Mr. R P. 

Smha, Mr Sidheswar 
Tok Kyi, U 
Yusuf Imam, Air 

Joshi, Mr N M 

Jowahir Smgh, Sardar Bahadar 
Sardar 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 
Keane, Mr M 

Alitra, The Honourab’o Sir Bhupendra 
Nath 

Afukheriee. Mr S C. 

Parsons Mr A A. L. 

U^inv, The Honourable Sir George 
Rajah. Ran B'lhadnr M C 
R.ao, Mr V Pandurang. 

Row, Mr K Sanjiva. 

Rov. Afr K. C 
S-^ms Afr H A. 

Sarda. Rai Sahib Harbilas. 
Shn’r«'>t(»bpri Lnll, Air 
Shllidv Afr J A 
Tivlor, Mr E Oawan. 

V'’knb Afnnivi AFnh''mmad. 
y'lm’n Khan. Mr Muhammad. 

Young, Mr G M 


/ 

i 

i 


The motion was ndorted. 

Non-appointment of Burma vs to the Superior arndrs of the Departments 
under the control of the. Board. 

U. Tok Kvi (Burmn: Nor-EnropeanV- S’r, T /novo- 

‘That the Demand under the head ‘Central Board of Revenue’ be reduced by one 
rupee.” . 

Sir, the ohieot of this motion is to hrfnt? to the notice of the Government 
the fact of the non-appointment of Burmans to the superior ffrades of the 
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Departments under the control of the Board. At present there are in 
Burma two Departments under the control of the Board, namely, the 
Customs Department and the Income-tax Department, and during the 
course of the year I think they are going to establish another Department, 
the Central Salt Department. Sir, in the Customs Department so far there 
is not a single Burman appointed to the superior grade. No Burman has 
ever held the post of a Collector of Customs or a Deputy Collector or 
Assistant Collector of Customs. And in the Income-tax Department there 
has been one Bunnaii us an Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax stationed 
in Mandalay, but as I pointea out yesterday, this office has been abolished 
since; so there is not a single Burman now in the superior grade of the 
Income-tax Department; and I hope that when the Central Salt Depart- 
ment is established, the claims of Burmans will not be ignored in future. 
Sir, I hope it will not be seriously contended that there is not a suitable 
Burman to fill the posts in view of the fact that we have got Burman Judges 
of the High Court, Buniian Executive Councillors and Burman Ministi rs. 

With these few words, I commend my motion. 

The S<^ourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, so far as the higher posts m 
the Customs Department are concerned, appointments arc made after exam- 
ination by the Public Service Commissioners, and I do not know that there 
is anything that I can say in regard to the presence or absence of Burmans 
with regard to those customs services. As regards the Income-tax Depart- 
ment, there is one Burman Assistant Commissioner out of 5, 20 income- 
tax officers out of 36, and 3 Assistant Income-tax officers out of 5. All 
appointments to the rank of Income-tax Officer are subject to the approval 
of tlie Local Gk^vemment. I fancy that the position there may be said to 
be that so long as suitable Bunnans are available, it is probable that they 
will prefer Burmans to non-Burrnans. When one speaks of Burmans, one 
has to remember that quite a number of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
officials of tho Department were bom and are domiciled in Bunna. I do 
not know that I need take up the further time of the House, which is 
possibly not deeply interested in this kind of subject, as this is really one 
of the subjects that naturally come up on the Demands for Grants, but I 
do not think I have anything more that I can say beyond the fact that the 
general question of the employment of Burmans in the Departments under 
the control of the Govemmtmt of India in Burma is one to which the Gov- 
ernment of India as a whole do attach considerable importance, and they 
are always on the look out for seeing that proper opportunities may be 
given to Burmans to serve; the Government of India there 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand nnder the bead ‘Central Board of Ilcvenue’ be i educed by one 
rupee.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is* 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding R». 1,92,990 bo granted to the Governor Genera! 
in C-^ ancil to defray the charges which v ill come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst di.y of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Central Board of Revenue*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 14th March, 1928. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday^ 14th March, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Nttmbbr of Days allotted for Non-official Bills and Resolutions in 
THE LbOISLATIVB ASSEMBLY FROM 1921 TO THE DeLHI SeSSION OF 1928. 

425. Mu h ammad Yakub r Will the Government be pleased 

to state the total number of days fixed for the meetings of the Legislative 
Assembly since 1921 to the Delhi Session of 1928, and how many of them 
were allotted for non-official Bills and Resolutions, respectively? 

Mr. L. CN^aham: I lay on the table a statement giving the informa- 
tion for which the Honourable Member has asked. 


Statement ehowing the total number of days fixed for the meetinga of the Legislative Aesem^ 
hly from 1921 to Delhi Session ^ 1928, 


Sessions. 


Non-official business. 
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{a) During these sessions separate days were not allotted for non-official Resolutions 
Slid Bills. 

(b) In addition to official business a certain number of non-official Resolut’-^ns and 
BilUi were taken up on days reserved for officild busineiis. 

♦ In addition to the days allotted by the Governor General, (^vernment gave tha 
18th February for the oonolnsion of the debate on the Simon Qommission. 

^ t Columns 2 and b eaimot be filled till the end of the Session. 
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RBEHSAXi OF THE ASSISTANT SUPBRINTBNDBNT OF EBXTOATION, DbLHI, TO 

SIGN Applications of Muslim Students fo^ Admission to thb 

High School Examination. 

426. ♦Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that the Assistant 
Superintendent of Education, Delhi, who is also a resident of this place, 
and who countersigns students’ applications for admission to the High 
School Examination, has refused to sign the applications of a large number 
of Muslim students although they were attested by Shamsul Oluma 
Maulvi Syad Ahmad, Imam of the Juma Masjid, a djistinguished citizen 
of Delhi? 

(b) If so, what steps do Government propose to take against this wanton 
action of the officer mentioned above? 

Mr. O. S. Balpai: (a) No. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Duties of the Headmaster, Government High School, Delhi. 

427. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that the Headmaster, 
Government High School, Delhi, is cdso the Assistant Superintendent of 
Education, Delhi? How much time does he devote to the teaching work? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Assistant Superintendent of Education, Delhi, 
has to perform a large number of duties as such? If so, do Government 
propose to appoint a separate wholetime officer to this post? 

(c) How many duties does the said officer perform and of how manv 
and which communal organisations is he also the office bearer? 

Mr. a. S. Ba]pai: (a) Yes. Normally a little over 7 hours a week. 

(b) Yes. Government have no such proposal under consideration at 
present. 

(c) He performs the duties of Headmaster of the Government High 
School and of Assistant Superintendent of Education, Delhi. Govern- 
ment have no information regarding the latter part of the Honourable 
Meijiber’s question. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Government aware that the said 
gentleman is also Headmaster of the Clerical Advance-Classes, Head- 
master of the Manual Training Classes, Member of the Secondary Board 
of Education, Vice-President, Text Books Committee, Delhi, Member of 
the Model School, Delhi, Member of the Jain High School, Delhi, Mem- 
ber of the Commercial High School, Delhi, Member of the Boy Scouts, 
Member of the Baby Week, Member of the Jain Sabha, and Superin- 
tendent of all the examinations held in the Government High School, 
Delhi? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: That formidable list of additional duties which my 
Honourable friend has so earnestly and zealously read out doubtless gives 
an exalted view of the duties of the Headmaster, but as to what measure 
of time it takes up I am not aware. However, I shall have that point 
examined. 

Mr. Sarabhal Metndiand Ba]l: Is there aiwthlhg to show that this 
officer does not discharge his proper duties efficiently? 
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Mr. O. S. Bajpai: I would ask the Honourable Member to address 
■that question to Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. 

OoMMUNAL Analysis of each Grade of each Branch of the Government 
Service in the North-West Frontier Province. 

428. "'Mr. M. S. Aney: (1) Will the Government be pleased to give in 
a tabular form the information relating to the miitierical strength of the 
Muhammadans, Hindus. Christians and Sikhs employed as officers in the 
Superior, Provincial and inferior service cadres of the following departments 
in the Ni)rlh \Vestern Frontier Provinces, according to the latest civil list: 

(a) Political Department. 

(b) Provincial Civil Service. 

(c) Munsiffs 

(d) Settlement Department. 

(e) Education (Indian and Provincial Educational Service 

separately). 

(/) Medical (Civil and Assistant Surgeons) 

(/;) Police (Gazetted Officers, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors with 
their grades separately). 

(h) Excise? 

(2) Will the Government be pleased to give separately the number of 
Muhammadans, Hindus, Sikhs and Christians in the Frontier Constabulary 
as District Officers, Subadar Majors and Jamadars? 

(3) Will the Government be pleased to give the numerical strength of 
■the aforesaid four classes in each of the following Frontier Corps, namely, 
Kurram Militia, Tochi Scouts and South Waziristan Scouts? 

(4) What is the number of Muhammadans, Hindus, Sikhs and 
Christians ^employed in the Public Works Department including the 
Irrigation Branch, as Engineers, permanent and temporary Assistant 
Engineers, Deputy Collectors and Zaildars (with their grades)? 

(5) Will the Government be pleased to give the number of the same 
four classes separately in the same Province as Tehsildars and Naib-Tehsil- 
dars (with grades)? 

Sir Denys Bray: The information required by the Honourable Mem- 
ber comprises apparently a detailed communal analysis of each grade of 
each branch of the Government service in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
•vinoe. Its compilation would I fear involve an amount of labour which 
would scarcely be justified by the results. 

The North-Western Province Civil List, however, a copy of which is 
in the Library, will assist the Honourable Member in his researches 
and he will find some of the ground covered in answers to the un- 
starred questions Nos. 854 and 856 . 

Bawab Sir Sahibxada Abdul Qaiyum: Will the Honourable Member 
collect figures for all the departments — from the Chief Commissioner's 
office to the lowest municipal offices, especially the Public Works and 
Military Works and accounts offices — and the number of each community 
represented in those offices, and also the number of each community in'- 

A 2 
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habiting the various agencies, which form part of this system, and whether 
it was not a fact that recruits for the lower ranks were not forthcoming 
from any other community except the Muslim? 

Sir Denys Bray: I hope that this question for further statistics is 
directed not to me but to my friend, Mr. Aney. 

Appointment oe Mr. J. C. Mair as Assistant Accountant under the 
Port Commissioners, Calcutta. 

429. •Mr. Saiabhai Kemchand Haji: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if they have received a representation from the Indian Coirnnis- 
sioners for the Port of Calcutta in connection with the recent appointment 
of Mr. J. C. Mair to the post of Assistant Accountant? 

(6) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmutive, will Government be 
pleased to state the steps that they have taken or propose to take to see 
that the authorities concerned withhold their sanction to this appointment? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Government of India are at present considering the matter 
in consultation with the Bengal Government. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: In view of the fact thi^t that particular 
office afforded a very good opportunity of putting into practice the 
deliberately accepted policy of the Government of India with regard to 
Indianisatiion of the services, will the Government of India bo pleased to 
insist that the claims of Indians should be conceded, as desired by all 
the Indian Port Commissioners of Calcutta? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I regret that it is not possible for 
me to add to the answer I have already given. 

Indianization of the Higher Grades of the Technical and Non-tech- 
nical Services of the Port Commissioners, Calcutta. 

430. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if the Commissioners of the Calcutta Port Trust are in sympathy 
with the policy of Indianising the higher grades of their services as pointed 
out by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal on the 13th July 1927 in 
reply to the welcome address presented to him by the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta? 

(b) If the answer to (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the steps which the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
have taken or propose to take for Indianising the higher grades of their 
technical and non -technical services? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) The Port Commissioners, Cal- 
cutta, have informed the Government of India that they are in sympathy 
with the general policy that Indians should be employed in increasing 
numbers. 

[h) The Government of India have no more recent information than 
was given by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in his speech of 
the IBth July, 1927, to which the Honourable Member has referred, but 
they are msSring further enquiries. 
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Mr. Sarabhal Nemchand Hajl: In order to Indianise Port Trust ser- 
vices, will the Government of India see to it that the local Port Trust 
authorities do not introduce specific examination qualifications which they 
know will bar equally efficient and qualified Indians from having their 
applications considered by the local authority I mean, for example, 
such things as insistence upon chartered accountants’ certificates. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The Honourable Member in his 
question imputes a certain course of action to the Port Commissioners. 
It is clearly impossible for the Government of India to admit, merely on 
his authority, that the facts are so. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: My authority is derived from the state- 
ment submitted to the Government . . . 

Mr. President: Is that a question? 

Mr Sarabhai Nemchand HaJi: Is it a fact. Sir, that this insistence 
on that particular kind of qualification has been adduced by the local 
authorities in order to prevent the chances of recruitment of Indian can- 
didates with equall.v good qualifications but considered unsuitable on 
aceoiinfi of the want of these qualifications? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am not aware that that is a fact. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
make (‘nquiries^ 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: If the Honourable Member will 
give me particulars of the ease to which he refers, T am quite prepared to 
make enquiries 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: May I enquire if it has uoi been the policy 
in the past to insist on the qualification of a chartered accountantship in 
making appointments to this post? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: T think the Honourable ]\rember 
should give notice of that question. 

Mr. B. Das: W.ill Government see their way to bring in the Port 
Trust and other similar Trusts under a system of examination by the 
Public Service Commission, so that the right method of Indianising may 
be adopted? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The Honourable Member should 
give notice of the question. Sir. 


Constitution of the Central Advisory Committee for Lighthouses. 

431 *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Will Government bo pleased to 
announce (a) the names of the members constituting the Central Advisory 
Committee for Indian Lighthouses, and (6) the interests represented by 
'each member? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: As the Indian Lighthouse Act, 
1927, has not yet been brought into force, no Committee has yet been 
appointed under the Act. But the following provisional Committee has 
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been appointed, and it is intended that the same members should form 
the Statutory Committee when the Act is brought into force : — 

1. The Commerce Secretary, Government of Chairman. 

India. 

2. Director, Royal Indian Marine (Captain Representing the Royal 

E. J. Headlam, C.S.T., C.M.G., D.S.O., Indian Marine. 

R.I.M.) 

3. Mr. Kaikobad Cowasji Dinshaw, of Representing Shipping regis- 

Messrs. Cowasji Dinshaw and Brothers, tered in India. 

Bombay. 

4. Sir Arthur Froom, Kt., of Messrs. Mackin-"' 

non Mackenzie and Company, Bombay. 

6. Mr. P. H. Browne, C.B.E., of Messrs. , 

Mackinnon Mackenzie and Company, > Representing British Com- 
Calcutta.' merce. 

6. Mr. R. C. M. Strouts, of Messrs. Gordon 

Woodroffe and Company, Madras. 

7. Mr. M. A. Master, General Manager, the'' 

Scindia Steam Navigation Company, 

Bombay. 

8. Mr. Jamshed N.R Mehta, President, ^ Representing Indian Corn- 

Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber, Karachi. merce. 

9. Mr. C, Gopala-Menon, M.L.C., Honorary 

Secretary, Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May 1 ask whether there is any representative of 
Indian seamen, whose interests aro closely concerned with the efficiency 
of the lighthouses? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I quite admit that the interests of 
Indian seamen are closely concerned with the efficiency of the lighthouses, 
but it does not seem to me to follow that they might be suitably charged 
with the administration of lighthouses. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]l: Is it a fact that Mr. Kaikobad Cowasjee 
[Dinshaw, who is nominated to represent Indian shipping interests, controls 
ships which are running along the African coast? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am prepared to take it from the 
Honourable Member that that is so. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Will the Government kindly inform me whether in 
their view the interests of money are greater than the interests of life? 

Traini^-q of Indian Art Students in Europe. 

432. *Sir Hari Singh Gour: (a) Have the Government approved a> 
scheme for the training of Indian art students in Europe by instituting 
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four scholarships enabling them to receive their training as mural deco- 
rators under the guidance of Professor Kothenstein, Principal of the 
Royal College of Arts? 

(6) If the answer to the last question be in the afliriuativc, will the 
Government be pleased to state whether it has been decided to send out 
four such students for a period of 18 months? 

(c) Are the Goveimment aware that the full course for advanced 
students in the Royal Academy of Arts in London extends to tive years? 

(d) If so, how do the Government think it possible for Indian students 
to complete' that couise within a period of onU eighteen months*? 

(c) And if the students are not able to complete the course, what 
test of effidenc}' is intended to apply to them ? 

(/) Is it a fact that advanced students m Art ulio liave completed o 
\ear3 of their training at tlie Royal Academv School after admission 
ere then held (digible to obtain experience of mural decorations? 

[g) If so, how do the Government expect Indian students to obtain 
this experience without completing ihe ]>reserihed couisi'*^ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Government are pro- 
posing to send four young Indian artists to Eui'Ope for training under Pro- 
fessor Rothensiejn. Irincipal of the Royal College of Arts, in connection 
with the decoration of India House London 

(h) Yes; but the students have not yet been selected. 

(o) and (/). The Government of India have no information on the 
subject T mav menlion that the Hoval Acadi'iny of Arts in London is 
quite distinct from the Ro\aI College of Art, London 

{(1), (c) and ((/). It is the intention of the Government of India to 
select 3 or 4 young Indian artists who have already had considerable 
training and who will not thc'roforc ri'qiiire the same amount of tune and 
experience as novices. It is not their intention to give these arlasts a 
complete course of training in Europe. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: What is the test to which these Indian artists 

proceeding to England for study for 18 months will be subjected? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: These young Indian artists 
will be selected here by a committee presided over by Sir John Marshall 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Thai' is not tlu' question that I put The 

question that I put was, when the Honourable Member sends these 

students to England for undergoing a course of study for 18 months, what 
test or examination will they In*- subjectod to for the purpose of judging 
of their proficiency in the subject in which they will receive their train- 
ing? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That will be left to Pro- 
fessor Rothenstein. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, has that not been the subject of any pre- 
vious discussion, or arrangement with the Professor? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendri. Nath Mitra: Professor Rothenstein 
was consulted with regard to the whole scheme. As I have already said, 
these boys will be trained under his guidance. It w;ill be for him there- 
after to decide whether they have attained a certain standard of qualifica- 
tion which will render them fit for undertaking the work of decoration at 
the India House, London. 
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Sir HaCW Singh Gour: Sir, the question I wish to put is this — ^in what 
subjects will they receive their training in England and what will be the 
test to which they will be subjected at the end of their training? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The subject obviously 
will be Indian art. As regards the test, I am not an expert, Sir, and I 
prefer to leave that matter to Professor Bothenstein who is an expert on 
the subject. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Does the Honourable Member think that Indian 
art can be learnt by Indian students in England? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: I have already said that 
these boys will not be novices in Indian art. They will have a preli- 
minary training in India They will get additional training in England 
under the guidance of Professor Bothenstein. I think if the Honourable 
Member will wait for the reply to his question next following he will be 
able to know a little more on the subject 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I enquire if the Indian students who are 
going to England for their preliminary training in Indian art cannot re- 
ceive that training m this country? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Thev are not students, 
Sir. They are really Indian artists who have had some preljiminfiry 
training in India • 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: Will the Honourable Member state whether Pro- 
fessor Bothenstein was ever in India, and whether he has any, and what, 
experience of Indian Art? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Professor may not 

have been in India, but it does not necessarily follow that he has had no 
experience of Indian Art. 

Mr, Arthur Moore: May I correct tliat statement; he has been in 
India. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: As a globe-trotter perhaps 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I want to know whether he was ever in India and 
whether he has had any and what experience of Indian art. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: He has experience. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I should like to have 
notice of that question. 


Training of Indian Art Students in Engl^^nd. 

43B. *Sir Hdri Singh Gour: (a) Is it the intention of the Government 
to encourage Indian art by instituting four scholarships for the training of 
Indian art students in England? 

(lb) What facilities exist in England for the training of students in 
Indian art? 

^c) What encouragement have the Government given or propose to 
give to xndian artists who have already acquired proficiency in Indian 
art? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The answer is in the 
affirmative 

(I)) The Koval College of Art specialises in decorative painting and has 
a very large number of studios for experiment in all its stages The India 
Museum is in close jiroximity to the Koval College of Art and affords 
many facilities for the study of Indian art The Victoria and Albert 
Museum also has a very large section devoted to Indian art 

(e) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to tlie press 
eommuniqiK^ of the 5th Sejiiemher, 1027, which given the particulars of the 
scheme for the encouragement of Indian artists by providing facilities for 
the decoration of Government buildings in New Delhi 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: S'ir, the question 1 wish to put is this — what 
training will the Indian artists receive in England which they have not 
received and are not likely to ri‘ceive in their own country^ 

Mr President: That questam does n(jt arise out of this answer. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: T understand the Honourable Member to say 
that that question will be in order under tiu* next question 

Mr. President: Order, order 

Mr. W, S. Lamb: Sir. 1 should like to knon whether the Government 
are aware that th(*r(‘ is now in Europe* a Burmese' painter {*alled Ba Nyan 
W'hoso works, and particularly tlioso of n purely decorative character, have 
compc'lle'd the admiral ion of the highest authorities, and wdielbt'r tbs 
Goveriiment, when thc'v are eonsuh'nng thi* more ambitious schemes of 
mural painting, will undertake to consider tlie claims of this painter to 
being given an honourable placed 

Mr. President: That question too does not arise 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: In recruiting their scholars under the 
scheme wdiieh tliey have instituted, will Government take steps to see to 
it that the claims of Indian artists who have been trained in other than 
Government Art 8cho(ds are properly considered^ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I will look into that point, 
Sir. 


Constitution, Functions, Powers, etc., of the Governing Body of the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship “ Dufebrin 

434. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that they have constituted a Governing Body for 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship “Dufferln”'^ 

(b) If so, will Government please state • 

(i) The constitution, functions and powers cf the Governing Body, 

and 

(ii) The names of itis members and Ihe interests they represent? 
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(c) Do Grovernment intend to appoint any additional members on 
that Body, and, if so, how many and when? 

(d) Is the Governing Body an executive body or merely an advisory 
committee ? 

(.e) If the Governing Body is an advisory committee, is it the inten- 
tion of the Government to make the necessary changes in the nomencla- 
ture? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) Yes. 

(b) (i) and (ii). The question of defining the functions and powers of 
the Governing Body is at present under consideration and Government 
hope to issue orders on tlie subject in the near future. The names of 
the members of the Governing Body and the interests they represent 
are as follows 

President 

The Direetcr, Roval Indian Marine 

Members. 

The Direetcr of Pubhc Instruction, Bombay 

Sir Chimanla] Setalvad. K C F.E , BA, LL D., Vice-Chancellor, 
Bombay University. 

Mr, D, J. MacGillivray . , . Representing British Shipping. 

Mr. Narottara Morarji . . 

Sir Hormusjee Cowabjee Dinshaw, ^ Representing Indian Shipping. 

Kt., M. V. 0., O. B. E. j 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., Representing the Bombay Port Trust. 
C.I.E., M.B.E., M.L.A. 

Mr. M. A. Master .... Representing the Indian Merchants’ 

Chamber, Bombay. 

Mr, Muhammad Kadir Shaikh, Nominated by the Government of 
M.B.E., B.A., LL. B. Bombay to represent the interests of 

the Muhammadan seafaring com- 
munity. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem, M.L.C. . . Representing the Bengal Presidency. 

Mr. J. L. P. Roche Victoria . . Representing the Madras Presidency. 

(c) It is proposed to appoint one more representative from the' 
Madras Presidency and the Government of India are in communication with 
the Madras Government in regard to that appointment. 

(d) Under the rules which it is proposed to issue certain powers for the 
management of the Training Ship are being delegated to the Governing; 
Body which thus is not merely an advisory committee. 
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(e) Does not arise. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether Government will consider the 
desirability of appointing a representative of the Indian Seamen s Union, > 
Bombay to this body? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am afraid I cannot undertake to 
consider that suggestion. 

Placing of Cadets from the “ Dufferin ” on the same footing of 
Cadets from the “ Conway and “ Worcester ” in respect of 
Recruitment to the Bengal Pilot Service. 

435. *Mr, Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state, if the ('ndets of the Indian IMereantile Marine Training Ship 
“Duffenn” will bo enlilled to enter the Ibaig;)] Pil'd Ser\ h'o in the same 
manner and with tlie saiiu' experience as the cadels of the British Train- 
ing Ships ‘^Conway’' and "Worcester’'? 

(b) If the answer to (a) is m the negatixe will (jo\ainnient please 
staUi what are the naisoiis for this discrimination agamst Indian cadets? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: (a) and (b) T would refer the 
Honourable j\Ieinbe, to the ansuiw given on tbe 7th March to Khan 
Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan's uiistarnal question No 320 on this 
subject 

Placing of Cadets from the Dufferin ” on the same footing as 
Cadets from the “ Conway ” and Worcester ” in respect of 
Recruitment to the Royal Indian Marine. 

436. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: (a) Wilt Government be pleased to 
static whedher tip' cadets of the Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship 
‘Dufferin” will be taken into the Royal Indian Marino in the same man- 
ner and on terms exactly analogous to those adopted in the case of the 
cadets of the British Training Ships "Conway” and "Worcester”? 

(6) If not, wliat are the reasons for this discniniiuition against Indian 
cadets ? 

Mr. G. M, Young: (a) The question of future recruitment for the Royal 
Indian Marine is under consideration. 

(h) There is not, and has rn-vor been, any intention of discriminating 
in the manner suggested by the Honourable Member 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Watering of the Road from the Station to the Steamer Ghat at 

Goalundo. 

393. Mr. Satyendra Ohandra Mitra: (a) Is it a- fact that passengers 
from the railway train to the steamer at Goalundo railway station (Eastern 
Bengal Railway) have to pass over sand which becomes extremely heated 
in the day time? 

(b) Is it a fact tliat passing along the road is extremely tr^dng end 
painful for passengers walking without shoes? If so, have Government 
taken any steps to remove the inconvenience? 

(c) Is it a fact that the way is used by Indian ladies of all ranks, who 
generally walk bare-footed? 
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{d) Is it a fact that several complaints were made by passengers for 
removal of this grievance by making arrangements for watering the way 
at least during the hot summer months? 

{e) Is there any scheme for watering the way for the summer months? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: Government are aware that passengers at 
Goalundo have to walk from the train to the steamer over a distance 
which varies according to the position of the ghat at different times of 
the year. They have received no representations that passengers are 
inconvenienced in the way suggested in the Honourable Member s question, 
and are extremely doubtful whether the remedy he recommends would be 
practicable. They will, however, send a copy of his question to the Agent. 


Inadequacy of the Waiting Room Accommodation at Goalundo. 

394. Mr. S&tyendra Ohandra Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the waiting 
room at Goalundo is a small hut not sufficient to accommodate more than 
half a dozen persons and that there is no separate waiting room for first 
and second class passengers? If so, will Government state reasons for not 
having separate waiting rooms? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is no separate waiting room for ladies at the 
station? If so, will Government state reasons for not having separate 
waiting rooms? 

(c) Is it a fact that there are trains which arrive late at night and the 
passengers iiave to wait till next morning to catch the steamers? If so, 
will Government state reasons for not making adequate arrangements for 
passengers for their waiting in the interval at Goalundo? 

M. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Government have no information. 

(c) There is one such train Government have impressed on Railways 
the importance of providing passenger conveniences where necessary but 
must leave it to the Agents to decide the comparative urgency of demands 
of this nature. 

I 


Construction or a Railway Line between Muzaffarpur and Sbeta’ 

MARHBE IN BiHAR AND OrISSA. 

395 Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: How do matters stand with 

regard to the construction of the proposed railway line between Muzaffarpur 
and Seetaniarhee (Bihar and Orissa)? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : The result of the survey has not yet been received 
from the Agent, Bengal and North Western Railway. 


Stoppage of the Up and Down Punjab Mail Trains at Patna City . 

396. Khan Bah^^dllr Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is it a fact that some 
time ago both the up and down Punjab mail trains used to stop at the 
Patna City station? 
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(6) Is it a fact that the stoppage of both the up and down Punjab mail 
trains was discontinued at the Patna City station one after the other? 

(c) Is it a fact tiiat both the up and down Punjab mail trains stop at 
Dinapore station at present? 

(d) Is it a fact that both the Patna City and Dinapore stations are at 
equal distances from Patna Junction station? 

{e) Is it a fact that Patna City is a great commercial place and con- 
tains a much larger population than Dinapore which is a cantonment? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b) Government have no information. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes.‘- 

(e) The population of Patna City is larger than that of Dinapore. 

Inconveniences suffered on Steamers by Pilgrims to the Hedjaz. 

397. Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is it a fact that pil- 
grims to ihe Hed]az are being carried in steamships of old types? 

(h) Is it a fact that only a gallon of drinking water per head is given 
and tliat about 1,500 pilgrims are made to get water from a place within 
a limited time, and consequently a number of weak and old persons are 
left without water owing to th5 riish*^ 

(c) Is it a fact that there are no separate arrangements for latrines for 
ladies end that the number of existing latrines and batlis is quite inadequate 
and that there are no arrangements for lights in the latrines? 

(d) Is it a fact that in the lower portion of the ship meant for third 
(dass passengers there are not suitable arrangements for fresh air and that 
when the pocjr pilgrims try to come up on the deck to take fresh air, they 
are sent back and very unpolitely treated by the staff of the ship? 

(e) Is it a fact that arrangements for refreshments are not satisfactory 
and that a sufficient quantity of aerated water and ice is not kept in the ship 
and that whatever little there is, is only used by the staff of the ship? 

(/) Is it a fact that the arrangement for a kitchen is very poor and entirely 
in the hands of non-Muslims? 

(g) Is it a fact that at Karachi and Eden Docks, pilgrims are not allow- 
ed to come down ^roirt the ship and make purchases like other passengers 
of ships? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Government have no information. No steamer 
can, however, engage in the Haj traffic unless it has been certified by a 
Government inspector to be in all- respects suitable for the carriage of 
pilgrims. 

(h) Under rule 32 of the rules under the Pilgrim Ships Act, each 
pilgrim is entitled to receive one and a half gallons of drinking water per 
day. A copy of the rules will be found in the Library. As regards the 
remainder of this part of the question, Government have no information. 
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'Phey understand, however, that in order to avoid crowding of the kind 
to which the Honourable Member refers pilgrims are as a rule required 
to line up at fixed hours so that each may draw his water in an orderly 
manner. 

(c) The attention of the Honourable member is invited to rules 61-63 
of the rules under the Pilgrim Ships Act. 

(d) The attention of tli(‘ Honourable Member is invited to rule 19 of 
the rules under the Pilgrim Ships Act. 

(e) Tt is not quite clear what the Honourable Member means by arrange- 
nients for refreshments. If he is referring to the supply of aerated water 
and ice I would state that enquiries are being made as to whether these ' 
are available on pilgrim ships. 

(/) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to rules 35-36 
under the Pilgrim Ships Act. Government have not received any com- 
plaints on this subject, nor are they avrare that the kitchen arrangements 
on pilgrim ships arc in the hands of non-Muslims. 

(g) Government have no information but have made ('nquiries. 


Nominations to Cantonment Boards. 

398. Mr, Abdul Haye: With reference to my starred question No. 189, 
of the 18th February, 1928, will Government please state if it is clear to 
them now that under section 14 of the Cantonments Act, 1924, nominations 
to Cantonment Boards are not made by Local Governments, but by the 
Commanding Officers? Are such officers under the control of the Gov- 
ernment of Indian 

Mr. a. M. Young: The Honourable Member must interpret the section 
for himself. Military officers are under the control of the Government of 
India. This control, however, would not be exercised so as to interfere 
by executive order with a discretionary power conferred by law. 


Nominations oe Muslims to the Cantonment Board, Ambala. 

899. Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that at the last election to the 
Lahore Cantonment Board 3 Muslims and 4 Hindus were elected and the 
Commanding Officer, Lahore Cantonment, nominated, one Muslim and one 
Parsi under the proviso to clause (e) of sub-section (1) of section 14 of the 
Cantonments Act, 1924? 

(b) In view of the fact that in Ambala Cantonment at the last elec- 
tions not a single Muslim was returned to the Board, will the Government 
please state why the Commanding Officer, Ambala Cantonment, did not 
nominate some Muslims under the proviso to clause (e) referred to above? 

(<j) *ire the Government now prepared to direct the nominations of some 
Musliim? 

Mr. 0. M. Young: Government have no kiformation as regards parts 
(a) and (b), but for the reasons stated in my answer to the previous 
question, they are not prepared to take the action suggested in part (c). 
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Expenditure charged to Bevenue — contd. 

Demand No 74 — North-West Frontier Province 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, T move • 

“That a sum nob exceeding Rs. 98,71,000 be granted to the Governor General xn 
-Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
-ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘North-West Frontier Province.” 

Lala La|pat Rai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan) Sir, I do 
not move the cut* standing m my nxxme. 


lntroducti(j)t, uf RojormH m the North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan (Patna and (’laxta Nagpm ann 
Orissa: Muhammadan) Sir, the motion that stands in my name is: 

“That the Demand undei the head ‘Nortli-West Fiontier Province’ lie leduced by 
jRs. 100.” 

I do not \Msii m this connection to go into the matter of the ancient 
history of the North-West PVontier Province; that is to say, how it was 
when it was part of the Punjab and how it was when by a mere stroke of 
the pen in his own autocratic way Lord Curzon separated it from the 
Punjab and constituted it into a separate province. 1 am not going to 
allude to all that; for the purposes of my motion I shall leave it alone. I 
desire to refer only to its recent history The first Resolution on the 
subject of the introduction of Reforms in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince was moved in 1921 by my Honourable Colleague then and a distin- 
guished Member of the lirst Assembly — Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyar, which 
was adopted. After the lapse of some time and after some hesitation on 
the ground that there were frontier troubles and things of that kind, no 
Tinnouncement was made regarding the acceptance or otherwise of that 
Resolution. However, in course of time, it was accepted by Government 
and some time afterwards lit was announced that a Committee would be 
appointed for making a searching inquiry into the whole question by going 
jand seeing the problems on the spot. This Committee consisted of the 
Honourable Sir Denys Bray as the President, who was then the Foreign 
Secretary and who is fortunately present here, and five Members of the 
Indian Legislature, of whom one was from the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince — believe it was Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim — , another from the 
Punjab, Chaudhury Shahabuddin, a gentleman from the United Pro- 
vinces, the Honourable Saiyid Baza Ali, who was then a Member of the 
Council of State, a Member from Bombay, Mr. Samarth, and one from 
Madras, Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar. Added to this body were two 
officials, excluding the President, one a Revenue Commissioner in the 
Frontier Province and the other an official from the Punjab; thus there 
is no question that this was a highly representative' committee, consisting 
of Members of the Indian Legislature as well as Government officials. 


•That the Demand under the head “North-West Frontier Province” be reduced by 
•Rs. 10,000. 

( 144S ) 
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[EJian Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan. J 
This Committee made a very searching inquiry on the spot, examined wit- 
nesses and at last came to certain conclusions. The report of this Com- 
mittee was published as late as 1924. Here, Sir, it is important to re- 

member the various dates. In 1921 the motion was first moved and 
adopted, and it was in 1924 that the report of the Committee was published. 
There is no doubt that there was a minority report and a majority report; 
and the majority report accepted the fact that in the Frontier Province 
there were 22 lakhs of men who, so far as cultme and capacity for the 
management of their own province were concerned, were not inferior to 
the people of the other provinces. I also find in the report recorded that 
they did yeoman service and very good service during the Great War. 
All this no doubt is accepted, that is to say, the capacity of the people 
of the province to manage their own affairs and the great services done 
by them to the cause of the Government and of India. The report was 

at any rate published in 1924. But was any practical step taken after 

1924? Nothing of the kind. In spite of accepting all these, beyond mere 
lip sympathy, what was done? Nothing. Was that the reward for the 
services done by the people? Was the reward confined to mere en- 
comiums recorded in the report? Did anything come out of it? 

Now, Sir, the report was published in 1924 For two years nothing 
was done; at least nobody heard of anything being done. Then it was 
that the people getting tired of waiting, suggested to my friend, Maulvi 
Saiyid Murtuza Sahib and he moved a Resolution which was in 1926. 
All this time, what practical steps have Government taken in the matter? 
For the information of the House, I will read the Resolution : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased 
to extend to the North-West Frontier Province the provisions of the Government of 
India Act which relate to the Legislative Councils and to the appointment of 
Ministers, etc., with protection to the minorities 

This Re. solution was moved in February, 1926; and in March after some 
heated discussion — we arc having a heated discussion on almost every- 
thing nowadays — the Resolution was adopted without a division. Now, 
Sir, can Government say anything as to what they have done after the 
passing of this Resolution without a division ? Or is it not that they have 
slept over the matter? Have they taken any notice of the Resolution 
passed in this very House and after so much trouble? No, The reply 
is a decided “ No Very well, Sir. In March, 1926, this Resolution 
was adopted without a division, and now it is March, 1928. After two 
years again this motion for a cut has been moved owing to the lethargy 
displayed by the Government in this matter. AV this time they have 
remained absolutely silent without doing anything in the matter in spite 
of their having shown sympathy for the Reforms and in spite of their 
admission about the capacity of the people of the North-West Frontier 
Province. It is admitted on all hands that the Resolution so ably moved 
by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer met the wishes of all parties, and although so 
much money, time and energy had been spent by the Government, it is 
a matter of regret that they have done nothing in the matter. Was any 
action taken by Government? Is it not, Sir, I ask, that the Treasuiy 
Benches are trying to humiliate us by not giving effect to the Resolution® 
which we in this House unanimously pass. Their inactivity virtually 
amounts to saying this: Do anything you like, shout as much as you 
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like, but we are not going to move an inch.". Sir, this sort of thing 
exasperates an old man like me, not to speak of young men whose blood 
rises to the boiling point Pardon me, Sir, for the expression, but that 
is what 1 feel strongly*. Is this the way in which the Government should 
treat the wishes expressed by this House? Can you carry on the ad- 
ministration of this vast country by military control? I am reminded of 
the speech of their own great politician and orator, Edmund Burke, when 
iFie indef)endence of the United States of America was declared. Do the 
Government think, do they wish — pardon me for saying this, Sir, — ^but I 
ask the Government to say if they wish that we should meet in Congress 
and declare our own independence in this country? Do they wish that? 
Will it be good for India? Will it be good for England? Now, what is 
there in this demand about the North-West Frontier Province? I fail 
to understand why Government should be so nervous as not to take action 
on the recommendations made by their own Committee 

T am sorry I cannot speak more because of my illness, but I hope that 
this House, and Members of all parties will, in order to maintain the 
honour and dignity of this House, support this motion. Two Resolutions 
have been passed So much money, time and energy have been spent, 
still nothing has been done Why should you make the people desperate. 

1 appeal to the Honourable Member in charge, I request him, and I appeal 
to this House to accept this motion. Goodness knows what it will end 
in — nobody knows it, I am an old man, and I appeal to this House, for 
the good of India, for the good of their own name, for the good name of 
the people of England who have the Mother of Parliaments would they not 
look to the ordinarv demand of the people of the North-West Frontier 
Province who the Government themselves say are quite capable and 
intelligent and are quite fit to take care of themselves? With these re- 
marks I appeal to the House that, with a view to maintain the dignity of 
the House and to vindicate the honour of this House, they should one and 
all accept this motion 

With these few words I move this motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘North-West Frontier Province’ . . . “ 

Sir Denys Bray (Foreign Secretary) : Sir, I am apparently again to face 
a conspiracy of silence 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : We following you. 

Sir Denys Bray: When my friend Saved Murtaza Sahib raised this 
debate in March 1926 I was met by a conspiracy of silence. And if my 
friend Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, whose voice, though imper- 
fectly, we were very glad to hear this morning, wishes to know something 
of the difficulties of this case, something of the reasons which have led 
Government to proceed with it with the utmost caution, let him turn to 
some of the Members of his own party, let him, turn to some of the M3m- 
bers of other parties in this House for the reason. The other day my 
friend Lala Lajpat Rai put a supplementary question to the answer given 
by the Home Member regarding these frontier reforms 
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Mr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division • Muhammadan Eural) : And he wa^ 
cheered by Sir Abdul Qaiyum. 

Sir Denys Bray: My friend Lala Lajpat Eai asked: Is Government 
aware that Government’s indecision is a cause of friction between Hindus 
and Mussalmans? 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Absence of decision? 

Sir Denys Bray: I said indecision I was temj^ted then to pul to him a 
supplementary qliestion in turn Let me put to him .i substantive ques- 
tion now Is he aware of any decision that will not cause friction between 
Hindus and Mussalmans? 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Yes, I am prepared to reply to that question. 

Sir Denys Bray: I am glad to hear he wall reply to it. I wish he had 
spoken before I got up. 

(Some Honourable Members on the Congrei^fi Party Bciirhes ’ Jlnw 
could he anticipate the question?”.) 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiylim (North West Frontier Eroviiu'e : 
Nominated Non-Otlicial) . Is this the only fear O’* is there something else 
also? 

Sir Denys Bray: I searched my memory in vain, Sir, for any contribu- 
tion from him; I searched the records in vain for any contribution from 
him in that debate. 

Mr. R. K, Sbanmukbam Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cxnn North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Eural): Is he the arbiter of the destinies of 
the North West Frontier people ? 

Sir Denys Bray: He was one of the arch-conspirators m that conspiracy 
of silence. If he has a solution now, devoid of friction, let him lay it before 
the House quite plainly. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I will. 

Sir Denys Bray: And T will give him an assurance that Government 
wall not turn it down lightly, (An Honourable Member- “Lightly*?”) pro- 
vided ahvays it gives due weight to the essentially all-India aspect of the 
problem. 

I frankly confess, when T saw this motion on the paper, it filled me wuth 
dismay. For in that frontier debate I lost my last shred of reputation for 
clarity of expression. I spoke to the best of my ability, endeavouring to 
the best of my ability to place the difficulties of the problem before the 
House, and the measure of success that w^e w’ere likely to meet with in 
surmounting those difficulties. Since that debate matters have not stood 
still. The detailed examination of an extraordinarily difficult problem, extra- 
oridnarily difficult even in its technical aspects alone, has proceeded a great 
way. 3?et difficulties still bristle. Some of the old difficulties remain. 
Fresh ones have cropped up, — difficulties, of course, regarding finance in a 
province necessarily deficit; difficulties, of course, reprding the delegation 
of powers in a province in which the all-India aspect is all-compelling ; diffi- 
culties, of course, of preserving the Central Government's control over those 
all-India interests 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But you have spent more than 30 crores in Waziristan. 
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Sir Denys Bray: Difficulties inherent in the essential inseparability of 
much of the cis-frontier business from the trans-frontier; difficulties, as I 
said ]ust now, communal in origin. And as after that debate I myself have 
no longer any reputation in this House for clarity of expression, it would ill 
beseem me to attempt to sum u]) Government’s attitude in my own words. 

I shall do so in the words, simple and clear, of that yery clear man, the 
late Leader of the House 

“The question what and in what direction constitutional advance can he given in 
the North-West Frontier Province has heen and is under the consideration of Govern- 
ment, No definite decision on that point has heen arrived at and no definite decision 
on that point will he arrived at or announced till Goveinment are satisfied that they 
have come to a right conclusion and that the moment for its announcement is ripe ’’ 

Maulvi Mohammad Shafee (Tirhut Diyision • Muhammadan) : That is 
what Sir Alexander Muddinian said. 

Sir Denys Bray: I am quoting Sir Alexander Muddiman 

Mr. T. 0, Goswami (Calcufta Suburbs . Non-Muhammadan Urban) ; An 
extremely clear exposition. 

Sir Denys Bray: Those^ words remain as true now as they were then. 

Mr. R. K. Shaiimukham Ohetty: They will remain true for cyer. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What about the rule of the excluded middle, Sir, in 
logic ? 

Sir Denys Bray: The Honourable Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, 
if 1 heard him aright — and I v\as a little difficult of hearing to-da> — made 
no allusion whatever to the all-India aspects of the case, — those all-India 
aspects which I know my friend Mr. Lajpat Kai is going to deal with 
adequately. But I would remind the House that they were dealt with not 
merely in our majority report Indeed the all-India aspect is scored right 
across it It was scored also right across our debate. Furthermore, it 
n’ceivod great prominence in the report and recommendation of the 
minority T would remind the Hoii.se that Mr. Bangachariar, one of the 
two dissentients — the other, alas, my old friend, Mr. Samarth, is no 
more — 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Ask Mr Eangachariar what he thinks 
now. 

Sir Denys Bray: Mr. Ilangachariar, Sir, with an intellectual honesty 
wholly admirable made it quite clear that it was a necessary implication 
of his proposal that there should be a forward moyement right up to the 
Durand Line. Thrt, Sir, I would put it to the House, sums up in brief 
one of the great difficulties of this case. It is true, since the debate some 
of the difficulties in one of the areas has been lessened. Fiye years ago, 
as I remember well, Sir Basil Blackett’s first Budget had an ugly blot 
of Waziristan with its extra military and allied expenditure upon it. In 
his last Budget Waziristan re-enters, but in how different a guise ! It re- 
enters hand in hand with Baluchistan, once the scourge of Sind and the 
Punjab, now the very model and cnsample of frontier provinces. It re- 
enters, Waziristan does, with Baluchistan to illustrate Sir Basil’s solicitude 
for beneficial nation-building on the stage of the Central Government. Five 
years ago, Sir, I made a fighting speech in defence of our Waziristan policy. 
To-day I make no defence. Defence is not needed. The policy has made 

B 2 
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[Sir Denys Bray.] 

^ood. (Hear, hear.) Indeed our very success blinds us to its very magni- 
tude. Five years ago there was no doubt of the magnitude of the problem 
itself. It is no doubt very difficult to bring home to anybody who has 
not been to the frontier some idea of the magnitude. Let me endeavour 
to do the best I can in five minutes. First, let crude statistics of trans- 
border raids speak for themselves. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What about the Keport? 

Sir Denys Bray : I am going to quote from the Eeport. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Not Mr. Eangachariar’s. 

I Sir Denys Bray : In 1919-20 there were in Dera Ismail Khan alone, but 
one of the districts that abut on Waziristan, 125 persons kidnapped (all, 
but 18, Moslems) 62 killed, 61 wounded, 10 lakhs of property carried off. 
Now this, I think, will bring home something of the magnitude 
of the problem with which we were confronted then, some- 
thing of the difficulty of the problem we are now debating. And yet, I 
suppose, no one who has not stood on tliose hills in the rransborder— those 
hills that breed more than they can feed and looked down with imaginative 
hunger on the rich plains below, can realise its magnitude. Since then, 
our policy has taken root, has made good — our policy of a strong canton- 
ment outside but above and dominating the Mahsud country, with our 
scouts of Irregulars, that fine body of men, and with the tribal khassadars, 
the embodiment of the tribe and at the same time the servants of the 
Government, all these forces linked together by a central road. And what 
statistics have we to compare with the ghastly statistics of 1920? As^ 
against 125 kidnapped, the figure for 1926-27 is none. As against 62 killed, 
the figure is none. As against 61 wounded, the figure is one. As against 
10 lakhs of property lost, the figure is Es. 2,300 and one Government rifle. 

Test the policy by the general spirit in the country. Five years ago, 
the tribesmen were opposing the building of roads. To-day they are 
clamouring for them. Not only are they clamouring for the persecution 
of road-building, they are clamouring for roads in their own particular areas. 
They are clamouring for more schools; the few schools that we have set 
up nave done extraordinarily well. They are clamouring for irrigation, and 
that is the feature which adorns Sir Basil’s Budget. They are clamounng 
for more dispensary work. One of the best known villages in the Mahsud 
country, Kaniguram, is even clamouring for a well-known lady doctor of 
Dera Ismail Khan to set up in their midst. They promise her a fitting 
house. They promise her fitting furniture. They promise her up-to-date 
surgical instruments — loot in the last Mahsud expedition. (Laughter.) 
Even more significant perhaps when we look for evidence of the success of 
the policy is the spirit among the tribeswomen. 6 or 6 years ago, they were 
more reactionary than the men. They have now learnt to be keen on those 
luxuries, those little luxuries, brought up the road, by that groat Empire 
builder, the Hindu pedlar. They have learnt to value even more the security 
which the road and the policy bri’^g to their men and their children. 5 
-’ears ago, Sir, as I remember well, I spoke in favour of this policy as a for- 
ward policy of civilisation. I was greeted with a laugh. Who laughs to- 
day? 

Pandit Hotilal Kehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): The same that laughed then. 
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Sir Denys Bray: I did not catch my Honourable friend. But if he 
laughed, it was with the laugh of an empty mind. And mine is the blame. 
For out of my knowledge I have not been able to impart to him the gravity 
and magnitude of the problem, and the magnitude of the success. 5 >ears 
ago, they preached to me that the policy I was advocating was midsummer 
madness, the throwing of treasure down a bottomless pit I know of one 
audience at any rate where a man will get no hearing if he attempts to 
preach against the policy to-da.v T am thinking above all of Hera Ismail 
Khan, and the Hindus of Dera Ismail Khan who know what it was to have 
suffered and who now, thank God, know what it is to he secure 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But ym knew that perfectly well in March, 1920. 
when \ou had voted for the llesolution. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Are they secure? 

Sir Denys Bray: And soon there will be no hearing for any such preach- 
ing in India at large, as knowledge of what is going on permeates India. 
How indeed could it? I conceive myself that in a matter like this, there 
can bo only one poUey for India. The policy — I have chosen my word 
wrong. The word policy does not sum up mv meaning. I want some- 
thing more all-embracmg something that is the very foundation of the 
building of a nation. India, as I conceive it, must cling always finn to the 
principle of gradually spreading India’s civilisation up to the very verge 
of India’s uttermost limits. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Sir. I thought I shall keep away 
from this debate. I have spoken so often on the subject that I was afraid 
the House might consider me a fanatic or a maniac if I spoke again on the 
subject. 

Mr H. G. Cocke (Bombay : European) : Not too often. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: And this was the reason why I 
did not suggest the introdiiiction of reforms m my motion and selected 
smaller subjects for my cuts. However, this general question has been 
introduced in the House by mv friend Khan lhahadur Sarfarcaz Hussain 
Khan, and if f do not say some words in its favour or against it, I shall be 
blamed by my people in the North-West Frontier Province I have to 
justify my existence in this House and I must say something The question 
of reforms has assumed an all-India aspect now, and it is not only for me 
to defend and advocate it. but all those who are affected by it must defend 
or offend it as they like Sir. Confining the question to imv little province 
only, I should like to put it in a very brief form and shall try to avoid 
bringing in the question of Imperial poliev, and it is in that form that I am 
going to say just a few words. Sir, the very eloquent speech and the very 
fine way in which Sir Donyg Bray has put the case, is very difficult to 
eulogise or to add to it. Ho ha.s put the btase vorv well, Sir. and he has 
shown us all the improvements and advancement in civilisalion that have 
been brought about in the Province during the last five years There is 
no gainsaying that. Things have greatly improved. But my simple ques- 
tion to him is. Sir, the introduction of the so-called reforms impede 

that progress? Are we going to he held responsible for the peace and 
tranquiillitv of the country after we get the reforms nr will that be <a reserved 
subject?" The Government Mill, I believe still be responsible for keeping 
peace and tranquillity in the country, and they will be still taking measures 
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to stop raiding and troubles frcnn across the border. I do not grudge them 
that power. That power has not been given to the rest of India What 
will be entrusted to us? The transferred subjects And what are these 
subjects? The mending of a road here or there, the establishment of a 
•school here or tliere, or the opening of a hospital here or there. 

Mr. D, V. Belvi (Bombay Southern Division,: Non-Muhammadan 
liural) . And ‘'Boiler InsjiectioiT'. 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum: That is all that we may be 
12 Noon ^^drusted with. But if wc are capable of running the administra- 
tion in various other ways^ that is, through the Frontier Crimes 
Begulation, and if we are capable of giving a verdict in a case about the 
guilt or innocence of a ])erson, where expert Police have failed^ where 
judicial officers with the help of the Bar^and the witnesses have failed, if 
on our verdict a man is sentenced to 14 years rigorous imprisonment, are 
w'e not capable of giving our v(‘rdict about the n'pairs of a certain road 
costing some morxGv? I have the honour to belong to a tribe called the 
Yusuf zai, where across the bordei there is no permanent government, and 
there tliey run their affairs on most democratic lines The wdiole of the 
countryside is divided into shares according to tlndr ancestral divisions. 
There am so lrnan*y shares, say 300 or 400 shares. Every family is supposed 
to possess one share. There is the party in power and there is th(' party 
ill opposition, wlio are called b\ different names Om' is called “Tor Oimd“, 
that is, the Blacb party, and the other is called “Spin Ound", i.e,, the 
white party — just as in old days in the Wars of the Boses there were the 
White Bose and the Bed Bose parties— If the jiartv in power does not 
command the confidence of the great('r number of the shareholders or more 
than half of the shareholders in the country, it loses the position of being 
in pow'cr and must delegate the administration of the country to the 
opposite party, wliich commands a greater number of shares. But you 
have one great nicety about this and it is that the minority party »may be 
ten times larger and stronger in numbers and the fighting strength of the 
party in powder may be smaller, but the larger numbers of the former would 
not help in ousting the latter — that is their own cousins and their own 
dependants will not help in upsetting the old law' of election That is exactly 
how they are running their affairs for ages. When we are capable of -running 
our administration across the border so smoothly by the two-party system, 
one in power and the other in opposition, are we not capable, after 80 
years of rule under the civilised British Government, to know a little better 
than those people ^ That is my point A good deal has been said about 
expenses It startles ime when I hear the word ‘ expei^ses . According to 
the Brav Committee's report the cost of the reforms including the pay of 
the Minister is only Bs. 42.000. Excluding the pay of the Minister 
Es 24,000, the cost^ will be Es. 18,000 only. You may find an honorary 
Minister if you can find Honorary Sessions Judges, Additional District 
Magistrates and Munsiffs working bonorarilv . . . 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Eural) : Here is an honorary Minister for the North-West Frontier 
Province (pointing to the speaker). 

Nawab Sir Sahibaada Abdul Qaiyum: Even in this Budget you have 
sanctioned several lakhs for additional jail accommodation, etc., etc., and 
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;you can certainly find a little money for our reforms which would not cost 
very much. The question of reforms, according to the Bray Committee 
report is not to be considered m that light. I shall quote one little sentence 
from that re})ort in tiiis respect. In paragrai)h B5, on ]}{iges 29 and 30, the 
Committee say : 

“However piesbiiig the urgency foi leti enchm<*nt nt> consideration of economy should 
be allowed to delay the intioduction of the Ucfoiin*, we ad\ocate. Our scheme is not 
a cobtl> one, seeing that India depends hugidy for her secuiity on the contentment, 
Aveil-being and good government of the North-West Frontier Province ” 

That IS on the question of expense. Then there was the question of the 
vill or wish ot the [leople I wish nobody had said a word about it The 
m.itter started fu.im the eommnnity uhich is now ]ustK or uiqustly accused 
of obstructing tb ^ reforms T do not believe tlu're will be a single m,in 
■now, exct'pt p(*rha])S the President of the Hindu ^laha Sabba^ about whom 
I am not sure, wlio wall oppose the introduction of reforms lu the North- 
West frontier Province as a matter ot jtrnieiple 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South Madias Muhammad- 
an) Evi-n he would not oppose it. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: But thi* matter started with the 
Hindu eommumt). It was very hotly advocati^d bv the Hindu CMinnumity 
Indore tbo Kuquiry (’onunitteo and rven this \iar )n tin 3rd February, 
192K there was a unitod mas^ mcoliiig ,it Peshawar in which the Hindus, 
Sikhs, .Uid the >Iussalnians ]oined together .md said, tli(‘ reason why they 
were lor boveoLt w .is b<‘e uise tliov waae not ^iveii the little ti(> of ndornis 
and bail beoii deprived ot the same 'Idiat is the verdict of the Hindu com- 
mumtv and 1 have not come across a ‘^inglt' man here, wdio has told me the 
r(> verse of it. Again, tluav was an idea <it one time that the Khans and 
hading chiefs were not very keen on it Things have changed in that 
resjiect too, because on the loth December last a big At Home was given 
hv the raises of tlie XorthAVest Frontier to the Honourable tlie Chitd 
Commissioner and their addrt'ss contained a demand, a request, or rather an 
appeal fc>r full-fiedged reforms, d'herefore ih.it possible (bjection also may 
be brushed aside. I do not know fr^im what other direction any cry for 
not introducing refoi-ms can come I will not dilate on these questions. 
It is obvious that evorvb(xIv wanti:; tluse reforms. The scheme is not 
ex])ensivo and we are fit for reforms according to both the minority and 
‘mQ]ority reports of the Bray Committee. 

Then there is another little matter to be considered Reference has 
been ma<le to a certain remark of Mr. Bangachariar’s Init^ Riv m spite of 
th.at the majority committee recommended the introduction of reforms. 
Have things developed in the wrong direction since? Have we become 
more ignorant, more uncivilised, more uneducated since then? Sir, I do 
not believe that the reforms are going to give a setback to the progress of 
the province going on in the right directum. Evtm the Honourable Mem- 
ber said that the introduction of schools, the opening of new roads and the 
various other civilising methods .adopted during the last five years had led' 
to the peace and tranquillity of the country. Is that not a good proof tc 
say, “Let us introduce the reforms and there will be one more civi^’sing 
factor”? It is not going to retard the progress of the province. It will 
go to strengthen it. Do you mean to say that w^hen there will be a Legis- 
lative Assembly will pass dangerous and iniquitous laws which could 
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not be vetoed by the Chief Commissioner or the Governor. We may pass- 
undesirable Resolutions but they will not be binding on the Government. 
Have all the Resolutions passed by this House been binding on the Govern- 
ment? I cannot understand what is this mysterious danger which comes^ 
in at budget time. There seems to be something typhoonic under the 
surface of which w.e are not aware. If I had been one of those Members 
sitting on the opposite benches, who had no confidence in Government or 
whose confidence had been shattered, I would have thought that there 
must be something else, but I am a firm believer in the honesty of purpose 
of the Government. 1 still admire them for what they have done in the 
transborder area and for what they have been doing for us. I still think 
there is something beneath the surface which they cannot put before the 
House, because all that the Honourable IMember has so far said is not 
convincing. If I were a disbeliever in the good motives of Government like 
my friends opposite, I should have said that they want the whole pf that 
area for a manopuvring field for the training of the Indian Army and that 
they should go «on with these manoeuvres in Nagpur near the House of 
my friend Dr. Moonje, though they may say that tlie transborder area is 
more suitable for practical field operations That is very clear, bid 3 
really believe there must be some other solid reason for this attitude of 
Government 

(At tills stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by the 

Deputy President.) 

If we knew the real reason we could tell our people that thev should not 
worry about the Legislative Assembly, that it is reallv impossible to intro- 
duce that little tiny filaything in the North-West Frontier Province. As a 
matter of fact nobody cares very much for that. Personally I shall be 
quite satisfied if the Director of Public Instruction is made into a Director 
in Council, with one or two Hindus, B or 4 Muhammadans, as the require- 
ments of the case may demand, and education is given on more popular 
lines. As far as I am concerned, that would satisfy me. I am not ta 
great believer in these reforms as I have previously said on the floor of this 
House. If you cannot change the age of consent from IB to 14, ivhat is 
the good of your reformed Ijegislative Assembly? I do not believe the 
Assembly is any good even here But we have been shown a goal and 
that goal must bo reached by follotving a certain road chalked out for us 
and w'e, being part and parcel of India, must also take that road to reach 
the goal 

There is only one word more I want to say. I really cannot exhaust 
the subject : If it is really the Hindu communitv and the Maha Sabha 
w'hosG certificate will help our cause, I shall be prepared to take a deputation 
or what we call a jirga, to Dr. Moonje even at some sacrifice of our vanit\ , 
but if that is not likely to help us, I would not take this trouble. Dr. 
Moonje need not get up every now and then and sav “I will give you this 
and will not give you that” as if it i'' in his hands T think he is very much 
mistaken. 

’''^^ith these words I support the motion. 

Lala La]pat Ral: I w^ant to extend inv sympathy to Sir Denys Bray. 
In the difficult position in w^hich he finds himself whenever the question 
of the introduction of reforms in the North-West Frontier Province comes 
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up before this House, I feel reel genuine sympathy for him ; and the way in 
which he performs his duty does credit to his training as a Political and 
Foreign Secretary because every time he evarles the real issue, surrounds 
his replies with so many ifs and huts and irrelevant questions that in the 
end we are no wiser than when he had begun 

Sir, niy Jfonourable friend has challenged me. I accept that challenge 
and I am prepared to say on the floor of this House that I personally am 
not ()ppo-;ed to the introduction of reforms in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. Th(‘ Hindn-Muslim position has greatly improved since the last 
debate took place on account mostly of the advimt of the Simon Commission. 
That IS any first reply to the Honourable the Home Member for the taunt 
he ad(Iress(‘d to us \esterday about our failure to arrive at any decision of 
the Hindu-Muslim differences in the All-Parties Conference. I go a st(;p 
further and say that I do not think my friend Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz 
Hussain Khan sliould have based his claims for reforms in the Frontier 
Provinei' either on the ground of the (;a])acity of the people, or as a reward 
for the Services naidered by the people of the Frontier Province in the War 
1 think he should hav(' based his claim on the natural right of the people to 
go\ern themselves 

Well, Sir, I think the Government have played with this matter for 
too long M\ anxiety on this qiu'stion was displayed the other day when 
I said that in one way or the otlu'r the Government should decide this ques- 
tion at onee. liee.auso its continuance in its present fluid condition causes 
more and more liittirru'ss between Muhammadans and Hindus. I also 
made that representation to the liighost authorities in India before the advent 
of the Simon Commission. I said that the question should be decided one 
wav or the other as soon as possible I am aware that the question is 
a very serious f-ru^ It involves grave issues of internal and external 
moment, and tlu' ])rosperily of the people of India as a whole; but there 
ought to be a limit to the consideration of these questions. Surely Govem- 
int'ut can arrivi* at some decision"' Why should the GovernTnent constantly 
tell us that the matter is under consideration. If Government were honest 
enough thev should have said “No, we are not at present prepared to give 
reforms to the North-West Frontier Province.” That is their real attitude 
which they took up in the last debate There is no use of saying that the 
matter is under consideration Is it going to be under consideration for 
an illimitable time? {A71 Hommrahle Member- “Till the end of the 
century.”) While vou yourself are not prepared to give reforms, yon very 
cleverly and ver\ diplomatically lav the blame on the Hindu community. 
That is the point which I wish to advance before this House, and I also 
wish to add that the Hindus of the North-West Frontier Province should 
make it clear that they arc not going to oppose these reforms, because the 
present administration does not benefit them in the least. My friend has 
been singing the praises of the North-West Frontier Province Government. 
When did the Government of India care for the opinion of the Hindus? 
At the time when my friend carried on an enquiry into the affairs of the 
North-West Frontier, the Hindus wanted five settled districts of that pro- 
vince to he amalgamated with the Punfab. The Muhammadans would have 
supported that, because they would have come under the reformed Go\rem~ 
ment, but the Government did not want the amalgamation, therefore the 
Government won over the opinions and votes of the Muhammadans by 
a kind of promise that they should have a Council in that province. 
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Sic Denys Bray: No. 

Lala La]pat Rai: That was a trick played on them, otherwise the 
Muhammadan community would have certainly voted for the re-amal- 
gamation. My friend, Sir Abdul Qaiyum supports me in that proposi- 
tion, that they would rather come under the leformed administration of 
the Punjab than remain in a province without reforms. 

Nawab Sir Saliibzada Abdul Qaiyum: 1 was the first witness bofere 
the Bray Committee and I said towards the end of my statement that 
if we could not be given fullfledged reforms, we should like re-amalgama- 
tion with the Punjab. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: 1 am very glad that Sir Abdul Qaiyum has made the 
point clear What < happened? The matter came for decision before the 
Government, and the Government accepted that part which suited their 
policy, that is, the non-amalgamation of the five districts with the Punjab. 
The rest they left to be considered, and they have been considering and 
considering and considering the matter ever since. Every time the debate 
comes up the Government charges us with a conspiracy of silence, while 
we charge the Government with a conspiracy of manoeuvring. They 
want Ihe Hindu and Moslem members of Ihe Hi.use to fight for their 
pleasure and profit. They don’t say definitely, No ” or “ Yes They 
leave the Government Members to vote whichever way they like. Why 
cannot the Government say, “ Yes ” or “ No ”? Why cannot they decide 
one way or the other? Let them even say that they are not prepared 
to give reforms just now. l^ut every time the answer is “ The matter 
is under the consideration of Government. The issues are so grave.” 
We all know that. The only conclusion that we can therefore come to 
is that ihe Government are at the present time on account of those issues 
not prepared to grant the reforms. Say that plainly, and then the Mu- 
hammadans and the Hindus will know how to proceed further, and what 
to do. But you keep them both on the string. Once you try to get 
the Hindu flunkies to your side, and at another time the Muhammadan 
flunkies, and you keep them beth fighting together like birds of prey. 
That is the position of the Government. My friend has asked the Mover 
to refer to members on this side for an answer to his motion, that is 
very clever of him. I may tell him that in the All-Parties Conference 
matters have advanced considerably There was nobody there, as my 
friend Dr. Moonje will tell you, who was opposed to the reforms being 
introduced in the North-West Frontier Province. The only question was 
whether it was to be done immediately or after the province had been 
put on the same level with other provinces in the matter of its Judicial 
and Executive Administration. That was the position. All these out- 
standing questions could be settled to-day if we were sure that Govern- 
ment would accept our decision. Our uncertainties, our quarrels are due 
to the uncertainty of Government accepting our decision. Even now the 
Honourable the Foreign Secretary is ve^ wise or very diplomatic or very 
clever m saying that the decisions arrived at will not be turned down 
lightly. Who is going to be sure of that word Lightly Are we to 

uecide that or you? Will you give us an assurance that you will accept 
any decision which the All-India Muhammadan and Hindu associations 
arrive at, apd carry it thiough? Give us that promise, and we will settle 
that question in no time. That is my second reply to the Honourable the 
Home Member. Wq do not know what view the Government is going 
to take, and therefore the Muhammadans and Hindus continue to keep 
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^part. But if we were left to ourselves, a decision would be arrived at 
in no time. We cannot decide all these pending questions finally, because 
we are not certain what view the Government would take of the matter. 
The position of the Government is regrettable. 

1 wish to say an tlier thing, and tliat is that, so far as the administra^ 
tion of the Frontier Province is concerned, it is a rotten administration, 
rotten to the core. The vernacular Press of both provinces says that 
it is a lawless province, and certainly there cannot be any other name tor 
it It is a province from which anyb()d\ can be turned out or prevented 
from entering it for no reason. The people are sentenced to 14 years’ 
imprisonment without a judicial find ng. It is certainly not entitled to 
be called a province in which the law is administered. If after 75 years 
of administration the North-West Frontier Province is not in a position 
to-day to administer the ordinary laws of the country, is not in a posi- 
tion to adopt judicial procedure in its dealings with its residents, I submit 
that administration is an administration that is entitled to be swept away. 

I want to say one thing more to Sir Abdul Qaiyun.. The respon- 
sibility, rests iiiostlv on him As long as he continues his present 
attitude of siding wdth Government and saying things in praise of the 
administration of the N(jrtli-W"est Fiontier Province, he will never get any 
relorius m that proMuce The way to get reforms is to point out the 
mistakes of the administration and to show’ that the administration is 
rr)tten, backward and law’less. Let him join hands wdth his Hindu 
cfainti\inen and present a unanimous front to get the administration 
ivf(n*med and changed I would ask m\ friend to come over to this side 
of the House and join hands ^vlth us, and then he will get refonns sooner 
instead of making out that lie lias got notliing to say against the adminis- 
tration. If he has nothing to say against the administration, then why 
harp on this stnng every time, and still go on \oting in the Go\ernment 
Lobby every time, even when w’e ask him to vote for the leadership of 
Indians at Geneva*^ That is not the w’av to get reforms. He is no 
doubt a very shrewd man and knows which side his bread is buttered. 
(Laughter). But 1 would beg of him on the floor of this House to give 
up that attitude, that subsidiary attitude towards the Government, voting 
in season and out of reason for them and supporting their administration. 
Sir, he d<cs not say, he has not had the courage to say, but I say that 
the administration in the North- We.^t Frontier Province is carried on no 
principles and sliould be changed, should be improved or sw'ept away. 
He should use stronger language because he said just now that he knew 
the conditions and his people suffered therefrom. But w’hcn he continues 
to adopt that sort of non possumus attitude, that attitude of super-loyalty, 
he will never get anything out of the Government 

Now I want to say one w’ord more. The other day, Sir, I proposed a 
• cut to wLich objection w’as taken bv inv Honourable friend Khan Bahadur 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan. I have great respect for him, and even 
though he used a very discourteous term about me I never took any 
offence because I am sure he never meant any. I proposed that cut for 
two objects and I want to explain them. Firstly, I wanted to tell my 
Hindu countrymen in the North-West Frontier Pwince that the adminis- 
tration of the Province even at the present moment was practically a 
Muhammadan administration and that they would not suffer by any change. 
’Take the lists of different departments in that Province. I have twelve 
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such lists in my hand which show that the Hindus have been completely 
eliminated from the officer ranks of these departments, including the 
Education Department. Even in the Education Department there is 
not a single Hindu officer. No body can say that Hindus are not fit to 
serve in the Education Department as inspecting officers, etc. It is a 
predominantly Muhammadan province, and we do not object to Muham- 
madans taking a larger share. That is not a point on which 1 wanted to 
raise the communal questions. When I raised that point I wanted to 
point out that the Government was doing practically nothing for the 
Hindus in that province and that the Hindu population had no ground 
to be grateful to them or my other object was to point out to my Moslem 
friends that there was another side also. Keally speaking there is no 
security either of property or of person for the Hindus in that province. 
What happened at Kohat, Dohra Ismail Khan and other places is con- 
clusive evidence if any was needed on that point. Judging from the 

reports which appear in the newspapers, almost every day, the condition 
of Hindus in thfe villages and in the smaller towns is such that they are 
being crushed into atoms by the absolutely irresponsible administration 
of that province and by irresponsible Muhammadans. They have there- 
fore nc'thing to fear from an exclusively Muhammadan administration 
I think a Muhammadan administration will under no circumstances he 
worse for them than the present British administration The Hindus and 
Muhammadans of the North-West Frontier Province ought to take lessons 
from their past. They ought to join hands and make a imited demand. 
They ought to sit down together at a table and draw up a scheme for the 
better government and administration of their province and put it before 
the public as a united demand. Tliey will then have the sympathy of all- 
India, and they will carry it — it may not be in six months or a year but 
in a very short time. But as long as they continue their present attitude 
— ^Hindus showing gratitude to Government for their houses being looted 
or burnt down and Muhammadans going over to the Government and 
saying “ This Government is admirable " — I say you will get nothing. 
You have to point out the defects of the present system and demand 
improvement. That is my attitude towards this question, and I wish and 
hope that all Hindus will adopt the same attitude. 

^ Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, the Honourable the Leader of the National- 
ists party has given expression to the opinion of a large number of Hindus 
who also have a communal view point. Sir, T welcome from this side of 
the House the observations that he made. I believe there may be others 
who might speak on that subject, but some of those Eesponsivists who 
owe a great allegiance to Lokmanya Tilak have risen to the expectations 
which the Lokmanya had of them. Sir, it was in the Lucknow Congress 
when the Lucknow Pact was signed that Lokmanya Tilak said, ‘Hhe 
Government are in the habit of saying that the mild Hindu is not fit for 
reforms, that the mild Hindu is not fit for Swaraj.” Then he said ”if. the 
Hindus are not fit for reforms, fit for Swaraj, give it to the Muham- 
madans.'* He knew how to take it from the Muhammadans. Even so 
I say if the Hindus down in the plains are mild people, incompetent 
people, men who are not hardy and sturdy to fight for their country or 
defend themselves, I say give Swaraj to the Frontier people. You cannot 
bring the charge of physical incompetence or military unfitness against 
the Frontier people. 
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Sir, one question, that is put to an Indian Statesman who goes to 
JEngland, from His Majesty downwards, the question that is put from 
the Prime Minister downwards, from the Secretary of State down to the 
official Opposition in the House of Commons, is this: “ Are you fit to 
•defend yourselves? Without home defence how can you have home rule*’? 
So long as you do not give the Frontier people a chance of defending 
themselves, so long as you do not give them a chance of working their 
own administration, so long will the charge be hurled against us, the charge 
of our not being able to defend ourselves and so long will the Frontier 
Province be maintained in a state of warfare. 

Sir, it is a fact that the British Empire, that Gireat Britain is sending 
its soldiers to this countrj^ to make them fit, to keep them in a ready 
state for regular, steady warfare. And this Frontier Province — the secret 
of which my Honourable friend tlfe nominated Member was willing to 
brood over but unwilling to disclose, the secret of it is this : The Frontier 
Provinpe has got to be kept in that condition not only for the maintenance 
of the British Raj in India, but also for the upkeep of the British Empire — 
the only Empire, Sir, as Mr. H. G. Wells, a great Englishman, remarked, 
jp which Hohen Zollernismj prevails. Banished from Prussia it has taken 
its refuge in England ; cmd it is this Prussianism which is responsible for 
their persistence in the Frontier policy. 

Sir, the Honourable the nominated Member from the Frontier Province 
said there was another consideration and he was unwilling to mention 
what that consideration was. I could guess what it was and I am prepared 
to mention it. If I am wrong I am sure the Honourable Sir Denys 
Bray, for whom personally I have the highest admiration, will correct 
me. Sir, it was a part of the ambition of the British Empire to have 
another Empire between Great Britain and India, the British Empire 
in the Middle East. The exact designation of that Empire, for the present, 
escapes me. 

Sir Denys Bray: I very willingly contradict him, Sir. 

Mr. O. S. Banga Iyer: Well, the Honourable the Foreign Secretary 
has contradicted that statement. Possibly that idea has become ^ 
forgotten dream since he rose to power in the Foreign Department, but I 
must mention the dream that was and the dream that might be again. 
Sir, representatives of the Government — here again I w'ould ask the 
Honourable Member to correct me if I am wrong — went on an enquiry 
almost into the middle of Asia, and they were also thinking of Persia 
in decay and as Afghanistan was not independent there was a chance of 
establishing a central Asian Empire of Britain. I think the Honourable 
Member is right. Afghanistan has since effected her independence .... 

Sir Denys Bray: Sir, I rise to a point of order — not that I do not 
want’ to contradict him also as I did before; I rise to a point of order. 
He appears to me to be trespassing on very dangerous ground outside the 
purview of this House ; and having said that I would say again that I con- 
tradict his underlying idea absolutely. 

Mr. Deputy President: Perhaps he is trespassing on dangerous ground 
on his own responsibility. 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Thank you, Sir. I am afraid the motion is 
very dangerous. The very mention of an idea makes my friend panicky. 

I do not mind his taking* up that attitude. I know Afghanistan is in- 
dependent and I knew that they want a permanent buffer between Afghan- 
istan and India. But what 1 really want is what the Honourable the Foreign 
Secretary said in the last sentence of his speech. We want Indian civilisa- 
tion to go to the farthest verge of India and not to stop somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of that verge; and if the reforms are not introduced, — 
and the reforms are not part of Indian civilisation I admit — Swaraj is 
part of Indian civilisation; — if the reforms are not introduced, I will ask 
the Foreign Secretary to take steps to introduce Swaraj in the Frontier 
Province. If they are not willing to give Swaraj to India, let them give 
Swaraj to the Frontier Province. I am unwilling to be swayed by im- 
perial considerations. The Empire is of no use to us. So far as national 
considerations are concerned I am not afraid of an invasion from outside. 

I am nut afraid of a Kussian invasion because Russia has got to rehabilitate 
herself. She has not yet found herself; she is organising herself and 
finding herself ; and until she is able to stand on her own legs and develop 
her own resources, there is no danger of a Russian invasion. At present 
it is only a bogey and a threat. I do not fear an invasion from Afghanistan. 

I know the Amir of Afghanistan is touring in Europe. I know that he 
is coming into contact with European powers to modernise his arm\ ; but 
he is doing it m sheer self-defence ; and I suppose because a neighbouring 
Government is making itself fit for modem warfare the argument of the 
Honourable Member is strengthened^ “Oh it is too dangerous to men- 
tion.” Yes, it would be dangerous, it would be unthinkable Swaraj 
or reforms for the Frontier Province would be inconceivable from the Gov- 
ernment's point of view because they want to perpetuate the present 
state of affairs. Therefore, I w’ould ask the Honourable Nominated Member 
of the North-West Frontier Province to fiing his nomination in the face 
of the Government and go back to the Frontier Province and organise 
them for reforms as we are organising India. The reforms did not come 
down to us as an airy fairy thing. The reforms did not come sailing on 
the wind; we got these reforms by action. Let him practise it in his own 
province and he will have more reforms than he will get by Resolutions 
or speeches. 

I wish to quote an authority on the policy which is pursued in the 
Frontier Province. It is this : 

“It is superfluous to say that more or less the military policy held its ascendancy 
during the Viceroyalty of Lords Lansdowiie and Elgin. There was the Kashmir 
imbroglio and the subsequent occupation of Gilgit. Hunza and Nahyar. The Chitral 
expedition followed and later on the inglorious expedition ' o Tirah. All these were 
the fruitful products of that ascendancy. But the policy became exceedingly mischievous 
during the masterful and strenuous Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. No Viceroy came 
to India more steeped in the reddest of red Imperialism than he. It eventually led 
to the so-called peaceful expedition to Lhassa,” 

and so on, and so forth. Sir, here is an idea which is, I believe right. 
{An Honourable Member : “ What is that book? Is it ‘Mother India' 

It is a very good book. It is a book which contains the speeches of a 
gentleman who is one of the pillars of the British Empire — Sir Binshaw 
Wacha. (Laughter). It is also the speech of a gentleman who is supposed 
by the other side to be an authority on finance and matters of that hind, 
and it is a speech that contradicts the contradiction of the Honourable the* 
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Foreign Secretary. I admire the ability with which he has tried always 
not to show Us the right side of the shield. He accused us of a conspiracy 
of silence. I do not accuse him of a conspiracy of any kind. His is the 
genius of rhetoric and literary power whicdi makes him deliver a beautiful 
speech, but after hearing which you do not know where vou are. 
(Laughter). He may perhaps feel like Jeremy Bentham, — “ Stretching 
his hands to catch the star-i, man forgets the flowers at his feet ” the 
flowers of rhetoric, the flowers of poetry, the flowers of speech, admirable 
to listen to, but thus far and no further. 

*Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Sir, inasmuch as a very strong 
case has been made out by the previous speakers, I shall try and be as 
brief as possible. The Mover of the motion, my Honcnrable friend, '^Khan 
Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, moved it very ably and he dwelt upon 
all points very efficiently, and he was supported by the three speakers who- 
followed 8 • far as I am concerned, Sir, I luiva^ to m(*et the argument 
p\it forward by my Honourable friend, Sir Denys Bray. He said that out 
of diplomacy they have to maintain this policy of non- introduction of 
refonns in the North-West Frontier Province What I would say to him 
is that we do not want European diplonmcN , we want Indian straight- 
forwardness and simpli'^ity Diplomacy has proved disastrous to the cause 
of India; we do not want such diplomacy. 

Then he dwelt upc n another aspect of the question and said that it is 
an all-India question and so it should be handled very cautiously and 
very delicately Sir, because it is of all-India importance, it is all the 
more necessary that ndorms should be introduc(‘d iu that province When 
provinces of minor importance have reforms granted to them, I di'- not 
see any pistification for not granting refonns to a province like the North- 
West Frontier Province which is declared as a ver\ important pro- 
vince . 

Lieut-O'Tonel H. A. J. Oidney (Nominated . Anglo-Indians) : What 
about the ]Moplahs'^ 

Mr. Deputy President: Order, order. Maiilvi Alurtuza Sahib. 

Maulvl Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: 1 am sorry, Sir, that Colonel 
Oidney has given up his bravery as a militan,' officer, as a military' man 
he ought fo admire the IVLpiahs When I sav that he ought to have 
admired the Moplahs I do not defend the Moplahs in the wrong an.l 
erroneous way in ^^hieh tliev attacked; but there is bravery in them and 
Colonel Oidney al.so is expected to give full vent te his braver^' and come 
forward to help in this cause But I dare say he is simply a doctor 
(Laughter) and as such ho ought to have diagnosed this thing properly. 
He has failed to df^ that .... 

Mr. Deputy President: Leave him alone; you go on with your speech. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: 8ir, I am sorry I was 
unnecessarily dragged into it. I started my speech by saying that I would 
be brief. But now' I wdll simply quote one Persian saying to this effect. 
We are in Delhi and yet the Government w'ants to assure us that “ Hinoz 
Dilli dur ast** which means this. To those who are in Delhi thev say 
that Delhi is far away. Now, Sir, this question w^as debated upon here, 
and there were so many meetings held in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and these meetings were attended by 20,000 and 25,000 people, and 
they put forward their case very ably and very cogently, and this is the' 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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only case, Sir, so far as I know, in the history of this Assembly in which 
the Government had not the courage not only to challenge a division but 
in which the Official Members, except the Members of the i'Executive 
Council, were permitted to vote as they liked. That was the fate of the 
Resolution when I moved it. Can my friend the Foreign Secretary say 
that he has changed his mind now, when he came forward to support 
my Resolution when I moved it on the last occasion? And to-day I do 
not see any reason, why he should not support us. I hope, Sir, he will 
vote along with us just as he supported us on the last occasion. Now, 
Sir, he himself has strengthened the hands of the Mover and the supporter 
in one way by quoting some figures. He said that five years ago the 
state of affairs in the Frontier Province were not so good as they are at 
present, and that matters have now improved. Under such circumstances 
I do not see any reason why he should not vote along with us, and I would 
appeal to the Government to support us so that we may carry this cut 
unanimously. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Grerar (Home Member) : Sir, my purpose in 
intervening in this debate is a very limited one. Sir Denys Bray has 
spoken with an ability and with an authority based upon an intimate per- 
sonal experience of tlje problems before the House to which I cannot lay 
any claim. It is not my purpose, therefore, to add to what he has said. I 
only wish to say a few words with regard to something which fell from my 
friend Lala Lajpat Eai. He suggested that I used disparaging language in 
referring to the proceedings of certain conferences which were addressing 
themselves to the problems before the country. T wish to say at once that 
I had no intention whatever to disparage their efforts in this matter. I 
made that perfectly clear in speaking on an earlier debate on the subject 
that I acknowledged the sincerity and the earnestness of motive by which 
inquiries of that character had been carried on. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya speaking on the same subject used language with which I had 
a great deal of sympathy and the justice of which I largely appreciated. 
He spoke of the great gravity of those problems, he spoke of their intricacy, 
he spoke of the fact that the conferences to which he was referring had 
to carry on their labours under great disadvantages, that they had not in 
particular many of the resources which a Government engaged in similar 
inquiries would have behind them. Now, Sir, all those contentions I fully 
appreciate. My only purpose was to point out that, so far as we were 
aware, no definite success has yet been attained. If a greater success has 
been attained than we and the public are aware of, no one will be more 
gratified than myself. Pandit Malaviya spoke of the fact that those who 
were engaged in this inquiry to a large extent moved in the dark. My 
only purpose then was, and my only purpose now is, to suggest that there 
are means of having light thrown upon those subjects. There are means of 
supplementing inquiries by other inquiries equipped with greater resources 
than those to which Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya referred. My only 
purpose now, therefore, is to repeat that I had no intention of 
disparaging those inquiries. Indeed, on this particular occasion, I am 
compelled to acknowledge that, owing to the extraordinary intricacy, the 
extraordinary gravity of the questions which are before the House in this 
motion, we ourselves have not as yet been able to arrive at any final con- 
clusion, and I should be the last to attempt to contend that similar con- 
tentions raised by Honourable Members in another context are not worthy 
of respect and consideration. 
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Mr, M. A. Jinnah (B()niba> City : Muharnmuflan Urban) I have 
listened, Sir, to the speech of iny friend Sir Denys Bray ( nee more ou this 
question after a a ear, and [ must say that it was a tragic one It was 
a wonderful ]>iece of prose from beginning t(^ end. Bnt one question in 
which this House is s. vitally interested has not b('cn answered, and that 
is, is there any chance of this House knowing when this question, which 
has been under your consideration for the last 5 years and nnre, is likely to 
be settled finally and whidher a decision is likely to hv announced at all? 
To that (piestion tlier(' has h(‘en no answer as was the ca^e a year ago 
in the debate. 

Sir, I may ha\e m\ faith sliaken m the Crovernmeut M\ Honourable 
fneiid Sir Abdul Qaiyum may not have his faith shaken in the Govern- 
ment, hut 1 can tell him one thing, tliat m\ iaith still remains bright, 
fmn and strong in my twn ja‘oplc Idnit is tlu' first thing that you have 
got to mak(‘ up your mind about. Fdave you faith in your own people or 
not? Sir Abdul Qaiyum said th.it he would he ‘^ati^'tied with .tny kind 
of reforms He said, after all, what is tlu' good of a Uouncil Gov(*rnment? 
But 1 do not agree with him Sir, llu‘ struggle that the whole of India is 
making and the Xortli-\V(,‘'<t Frontuu’ I^rosmci' i*^ making, is not merely 
for the purpose of getting a little reform here and .i litth^ rch nn there 
But what we art' striving for ij^ tlnit there must be at :ui\ rate a beginning 
made in the North-We-st Frontier I'rovince at once, even the small hegin- 
^ling which was recommond(‘d by the Bray C’ommittct' in ,HV22 will satisfy 
us, l)ui 1 understand flu* Honourable Member, Sir T>eny< j^ray. who sits 
here as ri'preseni ing Cro\ eniment . treats that Report ns a scrap of 
paper 

Sir Denys Bray: No, Sir 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: You have treated it as a serap of paper. 

Sir Denys Brays: No Sir 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: You stand here and kee]) t idling us that the matter 
is under consideration I say that is an attitude which is least creditable 
to any responsible Government. You appointed your Commit toe, of w^hich 
the Honourable Sir Denys Bray was the Chairman: there was a majority 
report, and that report up to the present, moment, I repeat, is treated as 
a scrap of paper by Government. 

Sir Denys Bray: No, Sir 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I say, Sir, it is for this House to decide and express 

1 p M opinion whether the statement which Sir Denys Bray makes 

is true What have you done? Sitting on it. 

Lala La]pat Rai: Considering, hatching. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What is really the good of saying that the matter 
is under consideration? And, Sir, whenever the Government want to find 
an excuse to throw the blame on somebdy else and shelve the matter 
because it does not suit them, they will readily pounce upon any excuse. 
The Government say this is the most formidable difficulty in our way. 
What is it? The Hindus are opposing it. Suddenly, Sir, the Government 
develops a particular kind of nffection or love for the Hindus and their 
feelings and their sentiments 

Pandit Motilal Kehm; Especially for Lala Lajpat Rai. 

^ c 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah: And especially for my friend, Lala Lajpai Rai. - 
I know Dr. Moonje will feel jealous of him. And, Sir, to the Muham- 
madans the Government says: “ Well, we are your friends, we want to 
do everything we can, but these wicked Hindus are creating all the diftt- 
culties And the Muhammadans readily believe it and my Honourable 
friend still has his faith in the Government, and he still kecjis voting in 
the Government lobb\ ever\ time But, Sir, at an\ rate 1 hope to-divy 
he will vote against the Government Sir, it will he a rect rd day, if 
he walks into the lohb} witli us But, Sir, what is mort', this bogey which 
has been tr()ttcd out and which w'as lield up as the most formidable diffi- 
culty in the w'ay ot the. Government giving effi'et to the I'ccoininendations 
of the Bra^ Committee, which is under consideration still, is now exploded, 
and I am very glad to sa.\ it has been exploded tor the sjieeeh of my friend 
Lala Lajpat Bai I think we learn these things, siirelx , if sl( wly. My 
Hindu friends have realised and my Muhammadan friends have realised 
now that this is tlie old old game which is continued with a certain amount 
of success But, Sir, do not phi) this game The sooner yon giv(‘ it up, 
the better it is in your interests and m (,'Ur interests Let ns get to the 
issue itself Tjet.us deal with iweiw question on its merits and we know 
perfectly W'ell, Sir, that in this coimtr;^ at an\ rate there are three parties, 
not to talk about the fourth party discovered recently l)v the 11 aiu^ Meu»ber, 
and these three parties w'hich are interested in tlu' iiiture jirogre^ss and the 
welfare ( f this count r\ are the Hindus and the Muhammadans and the 
British And it is no use your pulling diffieiilt it‘s in the wa\ of the pm- 
gress ot this {*ountry ; and tlie sooner you realise (his the hotter You 
must niakc' up )onr mind to help them, t(’> let them co-ordinate. Uh tliem 
harmonise, and not play one against the other* Sir, now to-das what is 
the answer that is given liy the Government? Tlu* answer is a vtuw simple 
one Tlie matter is under consideration Sir Denys Bray ga\e various 
statements ot fads with w’lii(d 1 have no <piarrel as to what littU' inqirove- 
nieiits ha\e been made in education and the t'stablislmu'nt of hospitals and 
roads, and so < n, and so fortli Sir. all these platiliid(‘s do laii touch the 
issue Th(' ainifile question is this We have got no .mswer from the 
Government, and thi're is no furtlier argument tJiat I have heard from Sir 
Denys Bray or from the Home Member whieli in aiiA wa\ has l)e(*n put 
h^rward before' this House' te> justit^ the dela^ m giving dtVet to the recom- 
mendations of the Bray Committee Sir, 1 do synqiathise with Sir Denys 
Bra\ heeaiise, as he hiniselt said, his credit has be'eii shattered, and I 
entirely agree with him, it is iie)t onl) shattered but It is buried. And 
therefore he teiok shelter under the announe'ement which was made by 
Sir Alexander Muddimnii, the late Home Member, aGio in eiTeet saM that 
the matter w'ill receive considei’atiou To-day we liad tJie honour of 
listening to (he Home Member The Hniie Mf'mln'V discussed entirely a 
diffeivnt issue altogether and gave us no light or lead on the real issue 
before the House. Sir, is that the reason wliy the Hrane Member spoke 
(jn this debate, merely to diseuss entirely extraneous matters? I ask those 
who reju’esent the Government of India: _Wbat is your answ^er? Still 
under consideration. I suppose the Home Member and Sir Denys Bray 
at least have shown the courtesy to this House which iu another place 
was not shown by the Under Secretary of State for India when a question 
was asked whether he could give a probable date wffien the executive and 
the judiciary would be separated. He said the matter was under consi- 
deration when he w as reminded that a similar answer had been given 9 
months agO, he said it might be before (he end of the centur>^ I take it 
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iliat that is wlial Sir l)(‘uys Jiray means, that the (leeisioii will he 
imnouneed to this H(JLise soiin; time before the end of the century 1 con- 
gratuhAte him, Sir, on making the spt'oeh that lit* has made* and the answer 
that he has given 

Mr. Deputy President: 4'he questhai is. 

“'I’hat the Demand nndm” the liead ‘N'oith-Wehi Fiuntiei I^roMiue' be ledured 
hy Rs 100 ” 

Tlu' motion was adopted. 

\evciS(iity of sticiKjItu’HUHj (ho jtnUvidnj. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Sir, the moti. n whudi stands m 
nxy nanu' runs as follows — 

“Tlidt the Demand uiidei tlie head \oith-Weht Fiontiii iboxinee — .Xeiount — 

Administration of Justice’ be reduced b\ Hs 100.’* 

We havt; discussed frontier matters, Sir, at siieh leiiglh that I do not pro- 
pose to take much time of the Hi.use on this motion All that 1 want to 
say IS, Sir, that the Jiuhciary of tin* pi‘o\iiice is weak and \(n’y rrineh under- 
staffed. Tliough I ma\ he accused ol parliahtA, \et 1 do not want t(; biing 
111 the (pu'stion o» the etheuaicv or iuelheu*ne\ <'t tlu' existing paid stuff. 

I do not want to touch that Ikasonallx 1 ht'he\e that our judicial officers 
as man to man. are not inefficient as companai with the judicial officers of 
other I’rov'iuces. But what I want to is this Sir. that theA an* very 
few' and tliat tins statf‘ has to la* siipplem(‘nted hy honorary workers. Hono- 
rarv Magistrates, Honorarx Munsiff’s .uid aDo bx Tfonorarv B(*nch(‘s, with 
criminal and civil powers. From lime to tin a* ahlitiiinal Sessions 
Judge's are a|)|)omtod in tin* Pesliawar and Derajat Division'-^ Some of 
them are tliere for tin* past several xears and still thcA are rwit brought on. 
to the permanent eadn* It additional Sessions Judges an* x\»)rl\ing in 
IVsliaw'ar for years. I do not know whx they should >H)t he brought on lo 
the jierrn in(‘nt cadn* of llu' province I mean that there .ire occasionallv 
s(^vera] additional S(‘ssions .fudges, in Peshawar. bt*sid 's the orn* pennan<*nt- 
ly stafioned tliere .\t one time tiu'n* wi're a^ manx as lhre(*. I think to cope 
with the h(‘avv worh and at jui'seiu .m honorary S(*ssions Judge has been 
working th(*re to clear up the arrears ol civil ajijx'als I do not know why 
economv should come into this paDiciilar (h'partment, tin* judiciary Then, 
Sir. low'cr civil courts an* x'erx sc.arce in tin* province I^o take* an instance, 
the Munsiff's court at Mardan is 40 miles fiom rnv xillagi* and about 50 
mijes from the ('xtrcime bord(*r village in the Peshaw.ar district, and a poor 
litigant with a claim sa\ of Rs 5 will, in flic ordinarv course have to go to 
Mardan to lodge a suit in that court and the expenses to which he is put 
generally makes him give up Ins claim rather than go and lodgi* his suit at 
Mardan. The Sub-divisional Ofticers all over the Peshaw'ar district and in 
several other districts of the province have been given full judicial powers. 
If the Deputy Commissioner of the district is not capable of coping with 
his judicial work and is entrusting that judicial work to the Sub-divisional 
Officers w^ho are full of executive work and who can scarceU find time to 
devote to judicial wwk. it ivill be only in the fitness of things if additional 
judicial officers are appointed in each Sub-division. Sir, this ig not the oniy 
feature of the situation As T mentioned on the other motion, the Fryintier 

0 2 
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Crimes Regulation is given a good deal of the judicial work and it will not 
be out of place if I say that it is in order to relieve the congestion in judicial' 
courts that this Regulation is not infrequently resorted to. The procedure 
under that Regulation is very, sample, and a judicial officer, in order to relieve 
himself of the complexities of the ordinary generally orders tlie case to 
be referred to a Council of Rldiu’s to be dealt uith under the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation. If we have a strong judiciary not very rmicli overworked, per- 
haps they will he abl(‘ to devote more time to th('S(‘ eases on the judicial 
side and not taki; the easier course of referring them to Hrr/as Sir, I am 
not at all condemning the Frontier Crimes Regulation. It has got certain 
very useful sections in it. It is meant to ndie'. e a good miany complexities 
of the Liw, and if it is onl\ properly used, 1 .'-hould tlmik it can serve a very 
useful purposes The two sections uhich deal with civil and criminal cases 
are sections 8 and 11 of the Regulation In the former case the section 
says that if a dispute between parties is lik(‘l\ to lead to bloodshed or tribal 
troubles, as it used to do in olden days, the case may he nderied to a Council 
of Elders for decision, rather than be dealt v itli in a court ol law Similarly, 
section 11 says that if it is expedient that t he guilt or innocence of an accused 
he referred to a jirga, ihe Dejnity Commissioner or the Commissioner may 
order the same to he refciTod to a jima In spile of the spirit of these two 
sections! cases in which there is no likelihood of bloodshed or cases in which 
there is no expediency invoh'ed excejit th(‘ prc'ssure of \\ ork are referred to 
jirgas, I can sei) the reference of a. civil suii under section 8 to a jirqa if it 
concerns coimmon property belonging to a largo number of clansmen or when 
it is about some woman case or some other irihal matter But wKv should 
cases of a small loan or otlier pettv cases he referred for disposal to these 
jirgaa? Why should not a man like a Naih-Tahsildar o^ a stcond class 
Munsiff be appointed to dispose of these cases Sirnilarlv, m criminal cases, 
if it is expedient from some tribal point of view or from some other important 
point of view to refer it, then it should go there. But if, as is often the 
case, there airo oases, which can be quoted from records, in which magistrates 
say that the evidence is not strong enough or clear enough for a judicial 
conviction and the cases should therefore be referred to Councils of Elders, 
that T say, Sir, is not right. Tt is unjust. It is not following the spirit 
i)f the law. The law was not meanl for the reference of such cases to a 
jirqa. But it is in these cases that section 11 is used. I would not deal 
with, the matter at length. I only want to refer to these two sections. 
These sections, as now used, are only used for supplementing the judicial 
staff or for avoiding the procedure of the ordinary law. Tf I can find any 
reason for it, it is only this, that the judiciary is very understaffed and 
they have not the time to cope with their heavy work. So, the simpler 
law of the Frontier Crilmes Regulation is brought into operation. I was told 
in reply to a question the other day. wHcn T asked why honorary pow'ers 
and such high class powers are given in such large numbers, that it had 
something to do with traditions not only in Asia but in^Europe too. I 
recognise the strength of that argument. T do not grudge people the honour 
of nossessing power as a sort of decoration or title or something of that 
sort I have had the honour of possessing these powers for several years, 
but I have never exercised them because T thought it was not likely to give 
me a more comfortable life after mv retirement and it was not going to do 
any good to the litigants either by relieving them of their worry or by 
doing away with their court-fees or reducing fheir other expenses. We aro 
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paying the same court-fees or rather more than the Punjab, and 1 tl)ink we 
are paying the same revenue, and we are also paying all the otlur taxes at 
the same rate as in other parts of India, and why should our cases be dealt 
with in such a summary fashion b\, T should call, lured people, honorary 
workers and magistrates for a day or a particular case m llie ease of jngaH*> 
That is very unsatisfactory. As I have said, if it an honour, lei the honour 
be given in a different wav. liCt the honour be there, but tin ordinary work 
and the a('tual exercise of the powers in the ordinors course should be done 
by paid servants. Let us see wh(*ther the numbers of thes(' hoiHyrai*j w'orker.s 
and honorary munsiffs have increased since lUOl. or e\en during the past 
eight years of the reforms You wall find that Iht mmibers have gone up 
considerably and that at present there* are inon houoraiy magistrales. with 
very great powers including honorary Sessitms Jndgis. in that j.'rovince 
than anywhere else in India. If tins i.s ivallv tor ilie sake of economy, then 
I think it is a false economy and should not be resorted to. The judicial 
staff of the province should be st lengthened, and if we have deprived the 
village communities of their powers of settling pettv little cases in the 
village and if the Honorarv Benches svstem has failed and if vou do not 
provide them with magistrates and num^iff'.* with some pow ers ntair at home 
youi will only be depriv'ng them of tlie assistance that should be given to 
them by the judiciary of the province 1 ftmist sa\ once more that I do not 
object t') the conferment of honorarv powers on leading men I do not 
grudge it. Let those powers be there, and, if neee''Sur\ . le^ them he exer- 
cised for the settlement of dispute^ that the parties ma\ like to be refeiTed 
to the persons possessing such powers, hut if vou are going to intiodvice a 
sort* of feudal s\slem In the' (‘onfermeni of tlu'se f)Ovvi>rs on bK*al leading 
men or cliiefs. tlien the best thing is (o H\ some jui isdiel lonal area for theba 
and giv(* tlu'in pout'rs in that ai-c.i ^o that the\ iriav i xercise iho^c povvei's 
more in the form of a lii'redilarv right lh.ni to (xeicist* tliem cAer jieople 
sent to tlu'ir court from otlu*!* parts of the p 'fvviiice iiiste.ul ei st'ndmg these 
honorarv magisliMt(*s to distant part - of tlie yirovinci* to sta\ there as lionorary 
workers and (l<*.d with caso^ corning to tln'in fiv'in otln*)* paits of the province. 
Tiiat would be moi’i' in tin* fitness of tiling'^ if and powers wen* to tie 

given to ioe.il Kliaiis 

Mr. Deputy President: Order, order 1 would tell the Honourable 
Mernlier that Ins tiuu' is alreadv extiaiistod 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I will not sav auvtlnng nune, but 
I wdll sa> once more, most empliatically . that tlie judiciarv and the pidicial 
staff of the province is vi'W under-staffed inadequate to cr pi* with tlie hear- 
ing w'ork of the jirovince, and the siKmer it is strengthened the better will 
it be not nnl\ foi tlu pcKir litigants who are suffer-ing, but also for Govern- 
ment, ns the prompt and just decision of disputes is sure to naiuce crime 

The Assembly then adjounied for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
t'lock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Tjuneh at Half Past Two of the Clock, ^ 
Mr President in the Chair 


Sir Ddnys Bray: Sir, in one way my Honourable friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum 
disappointed me. I hoped that in the course of a sornew^hat Icngthv speech 
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he niiq’lit wander off the subject sufficiently to enable me to answer some of 
the slinks and arrows tliat. were hurled at me in the pi*evious debate. Un- 
fortiniately he did not do so and 1 must confine myself therefore to the 
motion before me Of his motion, I think I can make rather short work. 
Indet'd 1 to(‘l that his ohjeet is not so much to oppose me as to come to rny 
sujtport H(' will have' heard. I imagine, that judicial reforms in the North- 
West Front i(‘r Pr()\inc(* are aetnally on tlu' anvil, that- proposals have been 
reci'ived lro?n tho h^o Judicial Fomiin'ssionvrs, liavt' l)een examined by tin* 
Fhief Foniinissaau'r and liav(‘ laaui submitted to the OoverTiment And I 
msscif ain onl\ awaiting that sad day when the Session is over to proceed 
to lha Xorih-Wi'sl t'v(aUicr Province atwl diseuss ihv subject with tbe 
Judici il ( '< anmissiniH'rs and tin* Chad ( 'oinmissioTier Not that 1 want 
him O) nnchn’stand that lh(‘si* ndorms will give him full satisfaction, that 
the\ will nuM't all the, .ngniTumls he .iddueed That, 1 think T should be 
rasli in casing Ihit I do sav this that tluw an- of a fairly (‘xti'nsive 
ehar.u'tor and if it is possib](' to put tliein into hu’ce thc'v will bring groat 
relief At the vaiite tune. I f(‘ll . as I hsit-ned to mv FTononrable friend 
that h(' was ()\(‘islating Ins (*as(‘ No one, tor instance, in listening to his 
rejioatia! rrfi/i-rnci' to an h,onorar\ Sessions Judge could have im-igined that 
the Sossaais .Indgc ni gin '^liou is a rcdirtal officaw fTx>m the Punjab w^lio has 
been Sc'ssions and Divisiomil Judge, T suj'ipose, in tbe Pan jab for a score ot 
\ears--a liighK (pialitled man whose servas's we art‘ Inckv to secure Then 
again h< refernal to llu' s(*areit\ of civil courts and pleaded, as I understood, 
the dt'lav in proceedings in tin' North-Wi'sl Fnmtii'r as a consequence 
Rut the Civil Justu-e (\>mmitt<'(‘ had this to sav on tin' subject of tb(‘ 
Front it'i ThT)\ince’ 

“I'liero is Dotliiiig to he .s.iid about this province in respect of delay, for tliere is 
no delay d’lie cases hoio aie deeidtal more .speedily than anywhere else m India, * * * 
We do not sin^gest any alterations in the piesent svstem or procedure” 

Mv Ffononrable frituid had remarks to main* on tlie subj(‘ct of the Frontier 
Crimes Pcegulation (Fi this subject I should like to quote an authority 
which ^\ as hinled at mv head mon* than orieo thi.s morning, an authority 
wFieh f)i) tills parlienlar subject at anv rate T regard w^itb tbe very greatest 
respcH'l ■ 


“To tepea] its ci\il .'leclions would he fo iiiHicl grave hardship on the I^athans who 
rely on them for a cheap and e\pedltiou^♦ settlement of their disputes })y a — the 
Pa'than equivalent of Panchayat — according to tlieir ancient tribal custom To repeal 
the criminal aecCions would he to undermine the forces of law and order and to deprive 
the Hindus in jiarticular of one of theii- greatest safeguards in a land where passions 
are ho*^, hlood feuds are endemic, legal evidence is exceedingly difficult fo obtain and 
refuge from the arm of the law is close to hand acrop.s tue holder To repeal the 
trans-froutior sections would he to paralyse our wliole system oi traiis-frontier conttol 

Maulvl Mohammad Yakub: Adopt n,!! the recommendations contained 
in this valuable repoK 

Sir Denys Bray: I cannot derive anything from ibe interruption to which 
I l.aw' to answer 

Maulvl Muhammad /akub: Why do you attach so much importance to 
one part of the report, w’bile you have not given effect to tbe other parts of 
the report for four or five years. 
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fSi’’ Denys Bray: i'erHonally 1 attach groat noport-aiice to nearly every 
word in this rc'poH. In brief, T am myself pcrfionally grateful to my Honour- 
able friend for his motion. After I return from the Frontier, having dis- 
cussed matters with the Judicial (Commissioner, it will strengthen me in 
mv struggle, not unfortunately w ith Sir Basil Blackett, but w ith his succes- 
sor. His successor may for all I know he the least hard-hearted man in 
tile world Hut ms inijiression is that m sucli matters one Finance Member 
js verv imieh like another 

Mr. President: Mr Kaheer-ud-dm Ahmed 

(AH’ K .Minu'd did not want to g(‘l uf) and speak ) 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Sir, in mcw of the exjilanation 

given 1)\ the Hononrahle Mt*mht‘r of tlie ))ossihilit\ of his \isiting the North- 
West kroutier HroMuve and taking up this tpiestion, I beg leave to with- 
draw this motion 

Mr President: U it ihc pleasnro ot tlie Hou^e lh.it Irave he given to 
Sir Ahdiil (^)a!\iim to withdraw Ins motion » 

(t h’/r ^ nf “ No, no 

Mr. President: The (piostion is. 

Iml the Di'nand uinh-i the ‘Noi t h-\V«“'t KoMitiei rioMiioe’ he i educed by 

Ks 100” 

(W'liih' till' diMMon Ik'II was ringing, Ntiwah Sir Sahih/ada Ahdnl Qaiyum 
rose .me said 1 do n<d know what was the fat<‘ ol tlie haTner motion, Sir.) 

Several Honourable Members: Jhat wa‘«. (Mrne<l nn.mimousl\. 

The Ass(‘mhl.> divided 

AYES- 53. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi 
Abddllali Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M K. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyaiigar, Mr. M. S. Se^ha 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulv' 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das 
t^betty, Mr. R. K Shaiimukham 
Das, Mr. B 
Das, Pandit N lakantha 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath i 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra 
(ih^anfar Ali Khui, Raja. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. i 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand 
Is war Saran, Munshi 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Sriniva'^a 
Jtayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata, 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kartar Singh, Sardar. i 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad ' 

Kanzra, Pandit Hirday Nath. , 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. Dhirendra j 

Kanta. 

Malaviva, Pandit Madan Mohan 


Mehta, Mi JdUinadaN M 
^il.^ra. Ml iiw.nka Pi.ocul 
Mitra, Mr Satyendr^ Cliaiulra. 
Mooiije, Dr 8 
Muklitar Singh, Mr 
Muiluza Saheb Bahadiu, JM.iulvi 
Savyid 

\aidu/Mr B P 
Nehru. Pandit Motilal 
Neogy, Mr K C 
Rahirntulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim 
Ranga Iyer, Mr C S 
Rao. Mr (i Sarvotham 
Sarda, Rai Sahib Haibilas 
Sarfaiaz Hus.sani Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 

.Sliafee, Maulvi Mtthamniad 
Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad 
Shervani. Mr T \ K 
Siddup. Mr Abdul (^adir 
Singh, Mr Gaya Prasad 
Singh, Mr Narayan Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan 
Sinha. Kumar Ganganand 
Sinha, Mr Siddheswar. 

Tok Kyi, U 

Yaknb. Maulvi Muhammarl. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasii-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. Wilhani. 

Alh&on, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid 
Ayangar, Mr. V, K. Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett, Tlie Honourable Sir Basil 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B M. 
Coatman, Mr. J 
Cocke, Mr. H G. 

Oosgrave, Mr. W. A. 

Oouper, Mr, T. 

Courtenay, Mr R H. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D 
Orerar, The Honourable Mr J 
Dakhan, Mr. W. M. P. Gbulam Kadir 
Khan. 

Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji 
Gidney, laieut. -Colonel H A. J. 
Graham, Mr. jj 

The motion was adopted. 


Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 
Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, S r Darcy. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sii Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mooie, Mi\ Arthur 
Mukherjee, Mr. S C. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L 
Rainy, The Honourable Sir Georgt. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C 
Rao, Mr. V. Pandurang. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Roy, Mr. K, C. 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Shamaldhari Lall, Mr 
Shillidy, Mr. J, A. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 
Taylor, Mr E Oawan. 

Yamm Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 

Young. Mr. G. M. 


Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Sir, 1 do not want to move my 
motion*. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President: The (piestion is. 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding R» 98,70,800 be gi anted to the l}o\eriior General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Sli't day of March, 1929, in respect of the '>>oi IhAVest Frontier Province’.'^ 

The moGo.i ^^as adopted. 


Demand No. 38 — Army Dkpautmkx'i . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 move 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,71,000 be granted to the Governor General \m. 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending tlie 3lst day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Army Department’ ’’ 

Biwan Ohaman Lall (Wp 4 Punjab : Non-Muhrmmadan) : ^ Sir, I 
move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Army Department’ be reduce^l }»y R.s 5,70,000.” 
{For obvious reasons.) 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-Official) : On a point of order, Sir. If the reasons are obvious, need 
Honourable Member address us? 

nn Honourable Member: There i^ no jiomt of order in it. 

*That the Demand under the head “North-West Frontier Province — ^Account XII 
Education’’— be reduced by Re 1. (Inadequacy of facilities for higher education in the 
North-West Frontier Province ) 
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Diwan Ghain&n Lall: i take ii that the obvious ih not obvious to my 
Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson (Laii^^bler; 

I am sorry to find that to-day we bliall not have the privilege (i see- 
ing His ExeeJlenc} the Coinmander-in-Chief in ibis Houki' to listen to 
this di'bute On the last occasion, when 1 moved a siiailar cut lust \ear. 
His Excidlency the (jommanderdn-Cbief was in hi^ seat and it was in 
the fitness oi things that he should have been tliere, hut 1 am sorry that 
to-day His Excellency is not pre-ent to listen to the deb.ite on this very 
iimporiant question. No doubt His Excellenc\ may bavt^ reason'^ ot bis 
own for not being present 1 pi‘rsonall\ should have liked Hi^ Excel- 
ency to be present ui tlie House on the occaaJtm ui ihi'N dvhtite 

Now', Sir, what are the reasons for which 1 mo\o tins cut ' 

An Honourable Member: They are obv.ou^ 

Diwan Ohaman Lall: The reasons, as Colonel Gidney t,a\s, are 
obvious 

Iiieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gldney: I did not say it, somebody else said 
it. 

Diwan Gbaman Lall’ At any rate tliey are very obvious to my friend 
Colonel Gldney and 1 hope he will support me in my demand that I ara 
making before the House Now', Sir, His Excellency the Comrnander- 
in-Chief speaking in this House last year on a sim'ilar occasion said * “Tiiere 
IS a saying: ‘Happy is the nation that h.is no history’ ” May 1 para- 
phrase that and sav “Happy is the nat'on winch ha'> no <inu\ ”, and I 
wish that nation were India, becaii.se I find that out ot every Ks 2/0 
that IS collected for tlie revenues from the tax-pa\er in this country over 
one rupee goes tor military expenditure I do not know, as I said on 
the last occasiijii, of any parallel in the liistoiw ot model u tunes of any 
nation winch spends as much money as that on j)ur(^lv defcnsi\e mea- 
sure.s and that too in peace time Sir, we h<iv(5 urged lime and again 
that military expenditure should he naluced We 1 m\c had i Eelrench 
ment (‘ommiltet' and great play ha^ been made witli the n'commenda.- 
tions of that (‘omnnlt co. It lias ’neeii said that thal Gonimnua' recoin - 
mended tliat tlie exp('iiditure should com^' down *a> 'u cnac'^ .md that 
steps sluaild he taken if ^uaees fall to bring it down n> M) croie^ Now, 
8ir, what d(^ 1 tiiul in the e\])cnditurc ior ihis 'ear' 1 hnd that the 
only reduction In the military budget happens he the reducUou in the 
size of this volume w'hicli has been brought down to an octa\o That 
18 the only reduction I find in (lie Mililarv Department this vear It is 
stated that the military expiniditure in thi.s countr\ is going to be 55 
crores T take it that there are various other items which have not 
I een taken into consideration. I w'ant to refer to just one or two We 
must, in reckoning military expenditure, take into consideration the loss 
that tliis country incurs in the matter of sfrategic raihvavs There is a 
loss this year of nearly tw'O crores, certainly over one and a half crorea. 
Then we have the case of the Bombay Reclamation Scheme Tw'o crorea 
are to be spent oh that scheme That also should have been taken into 
account. Then we have tlie expenditure on Watch and Ward in th: 
North-Wesfc Frontier Province wdiich, I take it. is of a fiurely mili^'^'’^ 
character which amounts again to five lakhs. So that in reality we liave 
a military budget of somewdiere near 60 crores out of a total revenue of 
IBB crores. Now I leave it to the mathematicians in this House to reckon 
the percentage of expenditure for the Army in relation to our inconte. 
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ll conies to somewhere about 47 per cent, of our total revenue. 1 con- 
sider that that is an expenditure which is not warranted by the income 
of this country, not warranted by the lack of prosperity of this country, 
not warranted by tlio political or military situation in the country. Now, 
Sir, take the case of Canada. Canada has a frontier which has to he de- 
fende I, but what do we find in Canada? We find in (kmada the position 
is that the expenditure for defence, both naval, air, and land defence, 
is not more than four erorc'^. The i xpenditure for Australia, which also 
has got to be defended becausi' of the possibility of naval attacks, say, 
from Japan, the ('\»penditure is not mor^ than four crores or somewhere 
lety\(H‘n foiir and ti\(‘ eror(“< all defences included And yot India has 
got 1o he tlie milch cow of tlie Ih’itish Kmpire In India, the expenditure 
is fiO crores in <i ve\emu‘ hudg«‘t of 13d crores In my opinion it is a cri- 
minal thing for the (lovernment of India to-day to keep up the mili- 
tary I'Xju'iiditure at such a high h'yi'l What do wi' tiiul in 1‘uii: ' This 
country was spending 33 eroix's In L910 yve were spending 28 66 crores 
for our military deb'iuu'; hut m 1918 yve jumped to 70 crores; in 1920 we 
jumped to 91 crores, in 1921 to 94 crores. Then it was gradually brought 
doyvn to 77 and 71 crores until we come to the present figiiro of 55 crores 
or in reality oO croix's Noyv, Sir, T would like to knoyv what justifica- 
tion tl'cre Is for tins military expenditure His Excellency the Comnumder- 
in-Chi(4' in his very able speech — because for the first tune His Excel- 
kney \Mis m touch with reality as he was not in touch yvith reality on 
tlie last oceasiou — has gone tit great length into tlie discussion about 
military cxfuaidituve and tried to jiiake out that tli(‘ Army is really a 
uation-hiiilding department and tliai all that expenditure is justified But 
T do not find one yvord in his speech, not one word in Tne speech of His 
Excelleiicv the rommaiider-in-(lhit‘f yvhich touches the real problem, the 
real problem being that this military expenditure for the Army in India 
IS dictated purely for Imperial reasons and hy Imperial exigencies; it 
not dictated by any desTe to secure the frontiers of India against foreign 

3 TM aggression. If my learned friends challenge me in regard to 
that statement I am cpiite jirepared to substantiate that' state- 
ment. The\ ought to knoyy their own liisiory They^ will find that it 
was not so verv long ago — sevtTa] years ago no doubt; but the policy was the 
same, a jiolicy, nanjely, that India must jirovide an army which must be not 
f»nly^ on a peace footing but alyy lys on a yvar footing, because at any time the 
Indian Army mav be called upon to serve the needs and purposes of 
Crix'at Britain in i*very centre of tlie yvorld — that the Government of India 
protested. Noyv, yviiat do yve find‘s This is an extract that I am going 
to read from a despatch sent by the Government uf India to the Secre- 
tary of State : 

“Millions of nionev hnve l>eon spont on increasmg the Army in India, on armaments 
and on fortifir^tionp to nrovide for the aecurity of India, not. against domestic enemies, 
or to prevent the imuifiions of the warlike peoples of adjoining countries, but to main- 
tain the supremacy of British power in the East. The scope of all those great and costly 
measures whicli is far beyond Indian limits and the policy which dictates them is 
<»n Imperial policy We claim, therefore/’ 

this is the Government of India when it was more liberal than it 
happen.^ to be to-day — 

“that in the maintenance of British forces in this country a just and even liberal view 
should be taken of the charges which should be legitimately made against Indian 
revenues.” 
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Now, 8ir, that was the protest made by the Government oC India 
at a time when the expenditure tor military purposes was probably not 
more than 14 crores. What are we to say about the Government of 

India to-day, when that expenditure lias mounted from 14 to nearly 
60 crores? Is there any word ol protest made against this policy of 
keeping a huge Army in India serving the purposes of Great Britain? 
Not one word is said by the Govenimeiit of India on the subject, and 
it 18 left to us, repri'sentativiis of tbe jieople in this House, to make 
all necessary protests n this behalf Xow. Sir 1 find that tlu‘ po'iicy, 

as I t.iKe Jt, is a policy, pure and :>imple, of keeping a huge standing 

armv in this t-(>untry, not only lor the purfiose ol kaaping down the 

peopie of India in order i(» bolsl.-r up the (iovan’inntnl ol Gnat Britain 
in liid a by the force ol iiayomus, i)ut a })olic\ ubieli Tne.in> that at 
any tutere time ttu* Indian Armv eaii be us( d for (oxtra-ti rritorial 
purposes wliieh an* not Indian m (‘li.iraetej at all but Imperial in 
chaiMclc'r, If that is the pohe\ . I Nuhmir that no Indian rejin*s(»ntRtive 

of the people* will lx* in a position lmiiestl\ to vote for the Government 

in su))port of that pohey . \f> Indian with aux ><*iin'( -poet ought to 

be found voting and sid ng with the tJoveMiniem on an I'^siu' ol this 
magnitude hecaiise it means merel\ that you are taking the bread out 

of the mouth eif the* hungry pecvple of this eountrx m ordeu* to support 
your own schemes, winch are Imperial .sehena s It is no Ixuiefit to 
India but it is a benefit te> tin* Brit sU Kinjiin* whicdi dietati's tlie military 
policy of this country. I am sorr\ to usi' that expression, hut it is 
the truth, and if ariv man gels nf» .ind savs on tlu* floor of tlos House 
that it ]s not the truth, 1 would like him to -iibstani lale that 
statement H(‘re v\e have tin* \erdiei of tin* (ioM^inniem df India 

themsedvos, we liavc* the V(»rdlct of men like Sir Dinshaw Wacha one 
of the greati*si unollieial experts on military tinanei* I'uu w-* ha\. in 
this country, and we have tlie verd-ct of main )mhlic iiu'u on this 
subject, tliat tlie Government of India .in' ntihsiiiL! on? rt*s(nire(*s not 
for the benefit oi Die jieople of India Imt f<a' the ! • ( I ilri'at 

•Britain 

What then. Sir, is tlie real exjihuiation of iliis Imgi. milnaix expendi- 
ture in this country*^ What is flu* basis of it*’ The basK (mh lx* seen 
when the Leader of flie House, Pandit IMotila'l Xthrn. got np tin* otlier 
dm and referred to Soviet llnssia and said ilnd Soviet Iliissu; had 
increased her niilitary (‘xjionditau’e In ad per cent la'e.m'-e ot tin* great 
fear that Soviet Bussia had of the desi*gn.s of Gr Mt Brit iin and certain 
other Powers against her. T read in the new si>a))(*rs -T lia])])v‘ii''d not 
io he here on that occasion — that Honourable Memlieiv opposite raised 
a laugh when th a b explanation wuis givt‘n 1 want to a^k Honourable 
Members opposite is it or is it not a fact that that is ilu' foar working 
in the minds of Soviet Biiss'-a? Ts it not a fact Sir that His Kxcel- 
lencv the Commander in-Chief himself has on more than one fx-easioa 
referred to that danger — wdiat he called the danger of a Ilussian invasion? 
Tb it not A fact? Tf that is so, ll submit that it is obv ous that if 
Soviet Russia has increased her fjrmaments. she has increased them 
because she is afraid of the circle of hostib nations surrounding ’hei*. 

But uhat danger is there from Soviet Russia to u.'-’, wliii*]) should f 

us to keep a huge standing army in this country'’ Is it not a fact, 
as 1 have already stated on the floor of this House that the most paoiflc 
•ountry to-day is Soviet Russia? Is it not a fact that Soviet Russia, 
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apart from her propaganda work with which I am not concerned here, 
is the only country which lias honoured her pledges in regard to self- 
<leterinination of clhor subject nationalities? Can Honourable Members 
representing the British Government over there say that Great Britain 
has honoured her pledges in regard to the self-determination of subject 
nationalities? Take the casi of Persia. What did Soviet Kussia do 
with Pf'i'sia? The> cleared out of Persia. Take the case of Afghanistan. 
What have they done in Afghanistan? Are they menacing Afghanistan? 
Ts Afghanistan at tlie mercy of Soviet Kussia? And if Soviet Russia 
was a grc'at danger, would not Afghanistan have been wiped out by Soviet 
Kussia? I Wiint to ask Honourable Members, are they merely keeping 
this bogc\ before us in order that they should frighten us into giving 
them enough money to keep a huge standing army in India? I say 
that undei’ the circumstances we. who know something about national 
and internat'onal affairs, are not going to be misled by this bogey that 
is dangled bc'fore us. 

Sir, there is not much more that I wivnt to say in regard to this 
expenditure, except merely this, to draw the attention of Honourable 
Members to the brief details of it. We have now 8 crores which we are 
paying out m peris’ons; we have 19^ crores which we are paying for the 
maintenanct' of tlu' Army ; over 7 crores we are paying for the adminia- 
trativc services, ovi'v 2 crores for Army Headquarters staff, etc. And 
vve arc paying crores for hill stations, conservancy and anti-malarial 
charges \V(ien His Exc(‘llciicy the Commander-in-Chief referred to 
these charges he said that 2 lakhs were spent on anti-malarial work 
^ind 17 laklis ou sauitatiou, leaving about crores for providing the 
men — the Pritish soldiers of course — with hill stations. The Indian 
soldiei does not matter much- die can rot in the plains; but it is the 
British soldier who has got to go to the hills; and every British soldier 
costs four times as much as the Tnd’an soldier. (An Honourable 
Memhn . ‘‘Seven times”.) I am giving slightly older figures; it may 
be that it is six or seven times; but ci'rtainly he used to cost four times 
as iiuieii : if it is seven t ines then my argument is still more fortified. 
What we ask is this : Will you or will you not look at it from this point 
of view,, that the demand in India is that the Indian Ai*my should be 
a national Indian Army? How are you going to get about achieving 
th is eud*^ There are two wmys of achieving it. One was suggested by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, when he sat on the Sandhurst Com- 
mittee and the members of that Committee supported him in his demand, 
^llie other is fo he found in the system which is in vogue in Australia 
where you have a national citizen army with a very small standing army, 
where every citizen is trained to be a soldier. But you will hot trust 
-the people of India ; and how can we expect you, when you will not trust 
us, to hand over the national army to us by adopting the same system 
as in Australia? You will not it. And you will not do the other 
thing that my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah has asked you to do, that 
is. fo Imlianise the Army within a period of a certain number of yearf^. 

What is it that we get under the scheme that swas announced by 
His Excellency the Commander- in-Chief? Out of 6.998 British com- 
missioned officers that we have now, we are going to get the great ad- 
vantage of 10 more Indians than we have got at present. There at^ 
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nejAvIy 7.000 oOicers now in the Army. We get ;i right to Inive 10 more 
Indijiiib «\s otheers holding the King’s commissions, ;ind we are going to 
get five more of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers. Working on that 
basis, it is going to take in the one ca.se 350 years to ludianise the otVicer 
cadre in this country and in the other case it is going to take 483 years 
to Indianise the officer c.idre in this country, and Hs Excellency the 
Conimauder-iii-Chief says this is the great boon of Fndianisation that 
wc are going to receive in this country Is this Indianlsatiou This is not 
Jnffian'sation. This is throwing dust ni the eyes of tin* public Tins is ad- 
mittedly done in pursuance of a policy which is dictat(*d not by the tloveni- 
ment of Indai or by the people of India, hut by the War Office i\s is wel'l- 
known. from the year 1858 (he Indian 4rniy has be(‘n a mere adjunct of the 
Army ol Orent Britain Aftei iho amalgamation scheme of 1858 it 
hecMJue but a force standing to the d elates of Oreat Britain and of 
the War Office Are \\e going to pursue that pnliev in the future or 
are we going to demand a elear-oul policy from the Oovernment — a clears 
cut policy which uieaus that, as soon as possible the Indian Army must 
he ln<]iamsed‘^ One thing that w.is a.sked for you arc not going to give 
us, namely, the Indian Sandhurst You do not want’ to give us that 
(Janada has gia <i Sandhurst of its own; Australia has got a Sandhurst 
of its own; but. no, India must not havt' a Samnuirst of her own ■ 
hecausi'- -heciuusi — hecausi' it is a difference m colour: it is a difference 
in colour and nothing else I\Ioreo\er, the great affairs of the world 
cannot he earcied on unless and untd India is made the milch cow not 
only for the purposes of providing man power to Oreat Britain but also 
for the purpnsc ol proMding moiuw for Oreat Britain. It is these two 
things that matter to Oreat Britain; and all seheunes that, you have of 
Indianisat'on will be worked in order to postpone the evil day of granting 
self-government to this country as long as possible 'Hiat is the main 
object of the policy underlying the annoimcemeni mad(' h> the British 
Government and by the Indi-an Government. 

Now' Sir, I have only one w'ord more to say. and it is this It has 
been urged on many occasions that India must support a huge army because 
of internal disorders and internal trouble and also because of the fear of 
foreign aggression. I submit that T have met that argument and I say 
that doi's not hold w'ater for one moment It has further been alleged that 
the Indian Army is just sufficient at the present moment for the purpose of 
keeping India safe T submit, Sir, that is not true The Indian Army 
at the jiresent moment is heavily weighted against us, the Indian Army is 
at the ]>resent moment on such a scale that w^e cannot support that scale 
We who are starving w'ould much rather live than see that this Army is 
well fed and kept as an adjunct to the British Army. At the present 
moment, ivhen the average income of an Indian is so low that even a news- 
paper like the Pioneer has to assert, that in the district of Gaya there are 
a million people w'ho get only one meal a day, we have to spend 60 crores of 
our revenue for the purposes of supporting a huge army in this country. 
I submit it will be criminal on our part if we support a policy of this 
character T have only to remind Honourable Members that this policy is 
a VC 17 old policy pursued by Great Britain It goes back to the time of 
Edmund Burke Burke in his speech on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings spoke of the English nation. This is tv hat he srdd • 

‘‘Therefore, the English nation in India is nothing but a ^yininarv for the .succession* 
of officers. They are a nation of placemen ; they are a republic Commonwealth, without 
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-ik people; they are a State made up wholly of Magistrates. The power of office, so 
far as the English nation is concerned, is the sole power in the country the consequence 
of which is that there is a kingdom in India of Magistrates." 

And I would add that tliere is a Kingdom in India not onl^ of Magistrates 
but of Army Officers of evor\ class who cannot be found a place in England 
;md who must be louud a place here That is the sole reason wb;y for 
‘ training [lurpost's a foreign British Arm\ is sent out here to get pensions at 
our exjKMise and also to get training at our e.xpense I submit, Sir, 
that iiotlhng can he moi‘e iniquitous tlian a system of this nature. Under 
these circumslaix'es, no Mcanber of this House who lias come here by the 
elected voles of the [leople, should be loimd voting for a (Jrant of this 
nature which merel> means this, that we arc* censuring the (iovenunent 
for th»' policy the\ ari' ])ursuing, a jxiliex which is di'trimental to the best 
interests ot tin* ]jeoj)le of India. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division- Non-Muhammadan Kural) : 
Sir, whiai we i xpressfal our dissatisfaction the other day with the announce- 
ment made h,N *His Excelhuicw th«‘ ('ommander-in-Uliief ri'garding His 
Maje'sty’s decision on the Skeen C'ommittees Hepoii, we were told that w^e 
had made up our minds m advance and had come nere determined to be 
s^atisfied with luthing that (iovermuent might concede. We were also 
told that this was a most delicate matter in which it was ])Ossible for us 
onl,\ lo advance cautiously Wc w'cre further told that tin* supreme inte- 
rests of India were at stake and that it was therefore necessary that every 
advance should he made on the basis of proved know led.ge and experience 
Now^ Sir, those who charge ns w’ith impatience and acense ns of being in 
a burry to lake oyi'r military control from the (lovemment of India seem 
to me to be stiangi'ly oblivions of the history of the last GO or 70 years, and 
my yvords in this matter yvill he s])eeially addressed to my ^ion-official 
European friends yvliose votes cannot he commanded by the Secretary pf 
State 1’liey can allow their convictions to have full play and I hope 
therefore* that the facts yyhich T am going to place before them will convince 
them that it is not yve who are in a hurrv hut that it is the otlier party 
which has practically refused to move dunng the last GO or 70 years 

It is a well known fact, Sir, that yvhen the Amiy of India yy-as reorganiz- 
ed in 1858, only seven British officers yvere attached to every infantry or 
cavalry regiment This decision yvus examined several times by the Sec- 
retary of State and it w'as every time regarded as satisfaetoiw It wnis also 
admitted that the Viceroy’s commissioned office^ had, in spite of the faulty 
metlh^d of selection, given every satisfaction and perfoi-med their duties in 
an almost unexceptional manner. One would have thought, Sir, that as 
time advanced, larger and larger opportunities v\^ould he given to Indians to 
occupy ))ositions of trust and responsihilily in the army of their own 
country. But yve hnow^ that, while the number of European officers has 
gone on increasing, the position of Indians has not advanced at all. 
Indeed, every advance in the number of European officers in an infantry 
battaHor or a cavalry regiment meant a corresponding deterioration in the 
position of Indian officers To-day there are about 12 or 13 officers in an 
Indian infantry battalion, and I believe about 14 in a cavalry regiment. 
When the number of officers was less, Indian officers could command 
■squadrons and companies. But as far back as 1894 General Chesney, who 
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WSkS Military Member of the Vicerr),> s Executive ('(uineil. was eonipelled 
to observe that ; 


in the cavalry the position of a native offitei had e\en gone back, lor whereas touuerly 
he could rise to the command of a squadron, these squadrons are now' conirnandod by 
British officers, the most junior of whom take.s precedence over tlie oldest of native 
offitei .s So far, then, as the aimy is concerned the Queen’s PiocUniation on assuming 
the dnect government of India is a dead letter ” 

And 111 le^Mird to the infimtfv, Mr. Gokhale eom]>laiiu*d uh tar back 190b 
that Indian otficin'^ had been deprived even oi the coininand ot companies. 
We thus set', Sir, that from 1858 right dov\ii to 1918 the position of 
Indians msteatl of advancing becuine steadily vvorse The\ were deprived 
even ol tin.' coniniaiid ol squadiviiis, and of eompanies which they could for- 
merly cominand, and this was not due to the fact that there was nobody 
111 tht' (roveninunit of India to draw the attention of (h>vernment to the 
need tor tlirowing op(*n responsible iiuhtarv olhees Indians as had been 
doni' 111 the east' of the civil servi(.*es. 

The ([uestion was raised several tiiinpi in the eighties — 1 beiie\e three 
liiiU's -by (.lenerai diesneys but he was v\oy\ time opposed b\ Lord Huberts. 
The argument of Lord li '>herts was that it was tvrong to do aiuthnig which 
Avould plae,e Indians on the same footing as British officeis 

“For tin* ))i<‘soiit ai iiiiv rate” 

— h(' said — 

“the giant of such loimmssion.s to Indian gentlemen as would nece.>»saiib pLce them 
'On the samp footing as British officers. n< in inv opinion much to be depref'ated ” 

Thus we see, Sir, that purely racial and political tonsidera- 

tioiis stood in the way ol Indians being given any responsible 
positions in tlu' militaiw a<hninistration of their countrv and 

even led to a deterioration m the position which they ff)naei*ly occu- 
pied. In 1918 it was for the first time announced that 19 vac.aicics would 
be reserved anmiallv for Indians at Sandhurst. Now' it was thought that 
the number would be increased very soon when the War was ov'r, and the 
constitutional position of this conntn was reconsidered But unfortunately 
no change took ])lace in this respect In 1921 llie Assembly jiasted a num* 
her of Th*sohiti()ns. some of them dealing with the establishment of a Mili- 
tary College in India and some wdth the admission of Indians as officers 
holding the King’s Commission. Now*, those Resolutions, botli those relating 
tu the appointment of Indians as otficers and those relating to the establish- 
ment of an Indian Sandhurst, were accepted by llis Excellency tin* Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Subsequently, SiF. the Military Requirements Com- 
mittee was appointed. Its repoH has never been published but, so far as 
we can gather from the brief reports that appeared in British new’spapers, 
we understand that not merely were both those proposals accepted by the 
Committee but that it proposed that in about 10 or 16 vears Indians who 
were to be recruited in the beginning at the rate of 25 per sliould be 
recruited in equal proportions with Europeans Even earlier . . . 

Mr, President: Order, order. Will the Honourable Member tell 
Chair whether he is speaking on T)iwnn Chaman Lall's motion or is moving 
his own motion ? 
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. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: No, Sir, I am not movinig: m> own motion. 
It would be perfectly iinneoessnr\ for me to do so. 

Mr. President: So the Honourable Member is speaking m Diwan (’haman' 
Ivall ’s motion ? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Yes, Sir 

Mr. President: So the only motion before the House is T)iwan Chaman 
Lalls motion at present. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I would like the poiht to be made still clearer. 
The Honourable Hiwan Chaman LalTs motion is “for obvious reasons” 

I do not know what that means 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: He explained that. 

' Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I do not want his explanation. If the Chair rules 
that “for obvious reasons” means the policy and expenditure, then, Sir, 
we nuu be in a position to decide what wo should do. 

Mr. President: The Chair cannot explain anything, 'the Honourable 
Member has made half an hour's speech in which he must have explained 
his meaning. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: He did say, the policy and expenditure, both. 

Mr. President: 'the Honourable Member was here when Diwan Chaman 
Jjall spok(' 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: He made it very clear. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : Sir, T am speaking on this motion because 
T thought this was ihe only opportunity for giving expression to my views 
in regard to the Anny in India generally. 

. Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, may I rise to a point of order? May 1 know 
if any other cut will be taken up? 

Mi. President: If this motion is defeated, other cuts will be taken up 
certainly. 

Mr. M. a. Jinnah: Not otherwise? 

Mr. President: Except those which relate to the general policy. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Are we going to have, Sir, a discussion 
of general policy again after this motion has been disposed of? However, 
Sir, I will express my views at this stage. I was probably saying, Sir, 
that the Military Bequirements Committee, so far as we know, accepted 
both the establishment of an Indian • Sandhurst hei’e and a progressive 
increase in the proportion of Indian recruitment till Indians were recruited 
in equal proportions with Europeans in about 10 or 16 years. But it is 
not merely, Sir, in 1921 that the question of the formation of an Indian 
Sandhurst was discussed by the Government of India. It is stated, Sir, 
in Sir George Arthur’s Life of Lord Kitchener that: 

“in 1904 there was propounded the establishment of a military school for candidates 
direct commissions in the Native Army. The scheme was submitted to Command* 
ing Officers for tbair opinior, and referred to a conference of Lieutenant-Generals in 
1806, when Kitchener boldly pronounced that the dread of mutiny was an anachronism 
and must not hinder efficiency The time had come to open certain doors to native 
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officers, to increase their responsihiLty and to raise their status The Generals agreed 
con, and voted for a military school at which both candidates for direct com- 
missions and non-commissioned officers selected for accelerated promotion, could receive 
proper professional training.” 

And now, Sir, we have the Report of the Indian Sandhurst Committee 
presided over by the Chief of the General Staff, the essence of wiiose 
recommendations is the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst and progres- 
sive Indianisation so that not later than the year 1952 halt the total cadre 
of ofticers should come to be <x3cupied by Indians 

Now i w'l^uld ask lu} Honourable friends who advise us to be patient 
and to be wary Jn regard to ini]ilar\ matters, wbetln^r we ha\e not w’uited 
sultheienlly long. Would the!> have exercised all tlie ])atience that thev 
are preaching to us, hud they tound that for 00 \ears, notwithstanding their 
repeated demand*, not merely was nothing done but ever\ step taken 
meant a set-back m the position of Indians*’ Would tliiw luive asked for 
a further examinatiion ot the matter, had ihe\ tound that tin* quo.stions no^v 
under discussion had been the subject of repiailed consideration during the 
last 40 \ ears*’ We see that the question of the I'stablishineiit of an Indian 
Sandhurst has bc(‘n recommended not merely b\ the Skeen Committee, 
not merely by the late Commander-in-Chief, but b> a military personality 
even greater than that of Lord Rawlinson, namely, Lord Kitchener. As 
regards the progressive Indianisation of the Army, so tliat within a 
measurable length of time at least lialf the munber of officers might be 
Indian — as regards this question too. the highest militarv authorities have 
repeatedh expressed their views How long, Sir, are we going to wait 
and what is the amount of consideration that is to be given to this ques- 
tion I am aw'are, Sir, that Lord Rawlm.son went back on his previous 
view’s in this House and said ui 1925 that he was not in a hurry to establish 
an Indian Sandhurst. But it is only fair to point out that he expressed 
tins view’ after His Majesty’s Government had turned dow’h the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Government for the establishment of o first grade 
military college in this country 

His Kxeellencv the Commander-in-Chief told us the other day with an 
air of great generosity that Indians were now^ being given for the first time 
opportunities which hitherto had been denied to them and that it would 
rest wdth them in future to prove tlieir capacitv for a further advance. 
Nowl Hir, wdiat is it that has been givtui to us? ’)4icre i.s to be no military 
college. The demand for progressive Indianisation lias been rejected. All 
that has been done is fhat the number of vacancit‘s to be reseiwed for Indians 
annually at Sandhurst has been increased and Woolwich and Crnnwell 
have been opened to them. The number of vacancies may gn up to 
^7. In the beginning it will be 87. But 1 understood, Sir, from what 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief* said that the number of Indians 
wdio will be admitted to Woohvich and Granvvoll is to be 6 in cfich ca-o 
for the present Perhaps, when an Air Force ITnit, an Artillery Unit and 
an Engineer Unit have been formed, the rate of rei'ruitmeni wail go down 
The Skeen Committee informs us thal» there are about 8,200 oiheers in the 
Indian section of the Annv in India. The rate of recruitment, it tells as, 
has never been scientihcallv calculated, and the only figure of 
placed before the Committee with regard to the annu.ai recruitment was 
1^00.',, 4i^are, Sir-, tliat direct recruitment at present is apjire- 
eial)|y less., Bpt it dqeVnot ma^Her to us, 6ir, in' what manner the recruits 
requiteid for the Army are taken annually, whether direct recruits Are taken 
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or whether surplus officers are made permanent. In any case, the figure 
for the total annual recruitment is 160 or thereabouts. Even if we get 
every year 37 vacancies and they result in giving us 37 officers annually, 
we should still, if we proceed on the basis of the figure given to us by 
the Skeen Committee, be far short of having realised the demand put 
forward by the Assembly in 1921 that 25 per cent, of the annual recruit- 
ment should be Indian to begin with, and if this maximum number is 
reduced after the Artillery, Engineer and Air Force units have been 
formed our proportion will accordingly go down. In this connection, Sir, 
I should like to ask what the position of Indians will be with regard to 
the Tank Corps, and I put this question specifically because we were told 
by Mr. Burden in 1925 that Government did not intend to give training 
to Indians for admission to the Tank Corps till they had fully qualified 
themselves for infantry and cavalry work. I should also like to know whe- 
ther the Signal Corps, which is known as the Indian Corps of Signals, is an 
Indian Unit or whether it is a part of the British Army. Can Indian 
officers be admitted to it or not? 

Lteut.-Oolonel H. A. J. aidney: No. 

Pandit Hirday Kath Hunnu: I will now. Sir, pass on to another point 
and a very important point, which was raised incidentally by Hig Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief. As Mr. Jinnah pointed out the other day, 
till ffis Excellenoy spoke, we thought that' after the 8 units which are 
going to be Indianised had been supplied with the necessar\^ officers accord- 
ing to the present scale, Indian officers would be employed in other regi- 
ments and battalions — ^in other units. But His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Cbief told us that the policy of the Government was to do away 
with the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers and to substitute for them officers 
holding the King’s Commission. We were told that this was in accordance 
with the plan obtaining in His Majesty's Army. This may be perfectly 
true, Sir, but a question of this importance and magnitude, I thought, 
required separate .consideration. Both from the military^ and the financial 
point of view it was desirable that it should be considered <^n its own merits. 
iBut here this announcement has been made to us in an incidental way 
as if it were a small thing which did not vitally affect the Army or concern 
this House. I would give some figures to enable the House to realise 
the magnitude of the question. We have slightly over 4,800 Viceroy's 
commissioned officers, and I think only about 3,200 officers holding the 
King’s Commission in the Indian section of the Army. If the policy 
announced the other day by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is 
going to be given effect to, it means that the number of King’s commis- 
sioned officers is to be increased from 3,200 to about 8,000 ultimately. I 
do not know, Sir, what the financial cost of such a proposal would be. It 
may be that this is in accordance with the plan in the British Army. 
But considering the moment at which this announcement has been made, 
it is impossible to avoid the suspicion that the number of commissioned 
officers is going to be increased in ord3r to prevent the number of European 
offi:3r3 from going down as far as possible and to delay the time when 
Tn/iiong as superior officers might command mixed regiments and European 
officers would have to take their orders from Indian officers. 

Just pne ..or two wor^s, more, Sir, before I sit down. His Excellency 
ihe Commander-in Chief speaking in favour of the decision Hot to establisn 
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an Indian Sandhurst asked us to bear in mind the advantages to an Indian 
boy in his subsequent career of receiving training at Sandhurst. Now, Sir, 
this is a point which has been admirably dealt with by the Skeen Com- 
mittee. The standing armies in Canada and Australia are mu.’h smaller 
than our standing army. Therefore, the number of officers required there 
is bound to be much less than the number of officers required in India. 

It is further obvious, Sir, that any newly established institution will be at 
a disadvantage with the British Sandhurst. Nevertheless, this is what 
the Skeen Committee says on the subject; 

“We have before ua the examples of the Kingston and Duntroon Military Colleges 
in Canada and Australia, respectively, where similar disadvantages have been neutralised, 
and a high standard of efficiency has been achieved; and we wish to make it clear 
that our recommendation is subject absolutely to the condition that no pains are spared 
to place the machinery of the Indian Military College on the highest plane of efficiency 
which India can attain.” 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, therefore, put forward no argu- 
ment w’hich had nc t been already considered and met by the Skeen Com- 
mittee. 

As rega.rds His Excellency ’s contention that the number of Indian officers 
might be increased m future as greater material offered itself, that also 
had been considered by the Skeen Committee. The Committee, referring to 
the educational opportunities in India, said that it w^as not necessary to 
wait till the entire system of Indian education had been overhauled. On 
the contrary, it observed: 

“The Royal Military College at Dehra Dun, which has been in existence for only 

years, has shown that even average Indian boys, given proper facilities, can pass 
wiih credit not only into Sandhurst but out of it.” 

Now, any one who has gone and seen the Dehra Dun College will be able 
to testify from his ow’ii experience that the material received by that 
College is in no way superior to that received by a decent high school in 
any province. All the difference that is made in the course of 2 or 3 years 
is made by the training that is imparted there. You can the boys 
growing up there like plants before your eyes. You see boys in the first 
year and you see boys in the 4th or 5th year, and you can at once observe 
the difference for yourself For this reason the Committee recommended 
that the Military College at Dehra Dun should be expanded so as to pro- 
vide accommodation for about 250 or 300 students. If this was not enough 
it was ill favour of establishing another college onHhe same model, but it 
never asked us to w'ait till the entire educational system of India W’^as 
reorganised. The question was merely one of expanding the accommoda- 
tion at Dehra Dun and of extending the facilities that are already avail- 
able there. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnfth: And co-ordinating < thcr institutions. 

Pandit Hirday Kath Kunaru; My Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnali, says, 
'' and co-ordinating other institutions I entirely agree. The- Skeen 
Committee pointed out that while in other countries the educational system 
had been definitely adapted to the need for turning out capable military 
officers the Indian educational authorities have had no encouragement 
given to them to follow a similar plan as there were no similar openings 
for which to train their boys. 

The speech of His Excellency the CommaLder-in-Chief bristles with 
points to which the ^eatest exception can be taken, but I will pass on now 
from the consideration of the decisions with regard to the Skeen Com- 
mittee’s report to the question of expenditure which I shall touch upon 

n 2 
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very briefly. One of the recommendations made by tlie Inchcape Com- 
mittee was that the terms of enlistment of Indian soldiers should be altered' 
to indude five years’ service with the colours und ten years with the 
reserve is required, and with ref»ard lo the effect of this proposal the Com- 
mittee observed: 

“If this proposal is adopted, we consider that the peace establishment of a battalion; 
should be gradually based on a cadre basis which might ultnnately be fixed at, say, 
20 per cent, below the war establishment. “ 

The Committee added: 

“The proposal to increase the period of enlistment with the colours would also 
ultimately reduce the number of recruits required annually. This, in turn, would 
reduce the establishment of the training battalions and the strength’ of the recruiting 
staff and result in considerable further economy “ , 

A blue book was circulafed to us last year showing the extent to which 
the recommendations of the Inchcape Committci' had been given effect 
to. It was stated there that the recommendation with regard to the altera- 
tion of terms of service of Indian soldiers so as to include colour and 
reserve service had been, generally speaking, given effect to, but we have 
not s6 far been t( Id whether there is any intention of carrying out the other 
part of the recommendation which relates to a reduction of 20 per cent, 
in the peace establishment of a battalion. I raised this question last year, 
but neither His Excellencv the Coniinander-in-Chief nor our genial Army 
Secretary vouchsafed any answer to it. 

The other question which I wish to raise in connection with expendi- 
ture is that relating to capitation charges. The subject has been under 
discussion with His Hajesty s Government for a number of years. The 
Inchcape Committee stated that the capitation rate had been provisionally 
fi 2 ^ed at je25, and with regard to the future it said that the most equitable 
arrange’^^ent would be: 

“to allocate the cost to the War Office of training recruits between the India Offico- 
and the War Office pro rata io the normal colour service in each country, subject to- 
a due allowance for the potential value to the British Government of returned men 
available for the reserve.’’ 

The present systen^, according to which the British Army is recruited, is 
maintained purely on , account of considerations which apply to Great 
Britain. In a lecture delivered by Major General Sir Edmund Ironside 
at the London School of Economics and, Political Science in. 1926; in whicln 
he explained the reasons net merely for having a short, service army but 
for restricting extensions of service, he said : 

“The reason for restricting extensions of service is, of course thfet we dO not want 
a long service army and we do want a Reserve.” , „ . ^ 

if maintain the present system in order to have a reserve for* 
the British Army, it is only fair, as the Inchcape Committee pointed out, 
that a part of the cost of training the soldiers should be borne by the* 
British Exchequer. The British Army is maintained not because the* 
requisite punqber of Indians.; of a fighting' class cannot be obtained in 
India, but for Imperial reasons, and Indians are therefore justified in 
uciaaandipg that the entire cost of training these soldiers ahoifid fall on the 
British estimates^ According to the estimates that have been supplied 
to us we have to pay excluding tho Air Force 1 oror& and: 87 Mhavd 
account of capitation .enlarges ^ to .His Majesty’s GovOmmenL Wo kaw 
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nlso to incur a netfc cost of 48 lakhs in connection with Indian troops 
We thus sec that over and above the difference in the pay of tho British 
and Indian soldiers we have to pay about 2 crores and 35 lakhs because 
of the recruitment of a portion oSf the army from England. I do not 
know whether a final decision has been arrived at on this question Imt it 
is high time that a decision were arrived at and that India were lelit'vt^d 
ef the burden which is now unfairly thrown upon its revenues. 

We havi^ been told. Sir, that the deeisaon of His Maji'stv s tinvcni- 
luent to keep either the British army or British officers in India is bused 
not on racial or political considerations but entirely on grounds ot iuilitar\ 
efficiency. It would be difficult to persuade am Indian to accept that 
view, i will not therefore state the opinion ot an\ Indian ho^\^oe\rr 
eminent he might be but I will again go back to Lord Kitchener whose 
frankness and straightforwardness would ht‘ acknowledged even b> Ifon- 
ourable Members on the other side Writing to Lord ]\lorI cy in 1905 or 
1906, referring to the opposition to the prop(;sal to opiai the ranks of the 
higher militarv services to Indians, lie said * 

“This IS due m ijail to tlie dishke ol change and in part to a deep-seated lacial 
lepiignance to any step nhich brings nearer the da\ when Englishmen in the army 
rna} tiave to take outers from Indians” 

M\ Honourable friend ]\Ir Cocko smiled in a superior \\a\ when I told 
him that this letter had been written about the yi‘ar L)r)5 1 ho])(‘ he 

was in the House when Mr. Jinnah read out a passage from the report 
of the Skeen Committee showing that some militarv officer conueetod 
with the War Office or the India Office had delivered a speech at Sancl- 
hiu-st in 1925, the object of which was to satisfy British recmils that 
there was no chance at present of their being required to serve' under 
Ir.dian officers The racial considerations to wliioh Lord Kitcheni'r drew 
attention therefore have not disappeared with the lapse of time Tlicv 
arc as strong to-day as thev were 20 ^ears ago TIk'Sc feeb’^'^o perhaps 
reside in a strongiT form in the breast of everv Britislier to-day I am 
afraid, Sir, 1 cannot discuss this question fullv without refemng to the 
question of the maintenance of the British ann\ hut that is a big ques- 
tion and requires separate discussion I have sot down a motion for its 
discussion and shall deal with it if it is reached At the jiresent stage 
I will contend no self with the question of the Tndianisation of the higher 
grades of the arrnv and its expenditure, hut. befon' T sit down, T should 
like repeat that in view of the incontrovertible evidence wliich is avail- 
able, it is idle- for Honourable Members opposite to contend that tlieir 
militarv policy is guided by considerations of efficiency If efficiency 
were to be? solely judged bv them, if there w^ere no agitation in this 
-country, if we showed no detennination to achieve our rights, I do not 
think we shall ever be regarded as competent to control our army We 
Tinow what happened up to the year 1918 notwithstanding our agitation 
and we can well believe what the situation hereafter would be if wa' wa^re 
to place implicit faith in the words of the military^ authorities who treat us 
as if we were children. 

Lldut.-Oolonel fi. A. J. Oidney: If I take part in this debate it 
emphasise and to enquire what position the Anglo-Indian comiuunity 
will occupy with regard to Indianisation of the Army. We have heard 
^any speeches from the opposite side of the House in support of 
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Indians and His Excellency the Commander-in-chief has clearly iudi- 
sated in his reply that Tndianisation of the Army had special reference to 
two classes of people, namely, the Britisher and the Indian. Now, Sir, I 
represent in this House a community whpch has played no small part 
in the development of the Anny in India— indeed it has helped England 
to obtain, maintain and retain India and as such I stand here to ask the 
Army Member a definite question to which I expect a definite repi> . It is 
this: What* part will the domiciled community take in this refoini of 
Indianisation of the Army? It cannot and it must not any longer be used 
and put aside as the plaything of yesterday, to be made the convenience 
of to-day and relegated as the forgotten of to-morrow. It has to be pro- 
vided udth a definite position and I ask the Honourable the Military 
Member, in all the seriousness jit my command, to lell me what position 
the community is to occupy in the new military orientation in India. No 
reference whatever has been made to it by either side in the Skeen Com- 
mittee debate. I suppose I shall be told by the Military Member, as also 
the opposite benches, that since the Parliamentary Statute of 1870 Yic. B3 
has classified J)omiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians as 'statutory 
natives of India we must occupy a similar status in the Indian Army 
Indeed this was the offer made by His Excellency the Commander-in - 
Chief last year. It must be obvious to all th(it wit^^ the standard of 
liviing of the Domiciled European or Anglo-Indian it is impossible to ex- 
pect him to live on the same salary as the Indian soldier. It is an economic 
impossibility. T do not wish to draw an invidious comparison, but I wish 
to face facts as they are and desire the Army Member to do the sauu' and 
to apprexjiate the fact that the good class of the community will not 
enlist unless adequately paid. (At this stage Mr. M. A Jinnali made 
an interruption which was inaudible.') Mr Jinnah, please do not inter- 
rupt me. I am talking to the Chair . . 

Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: On a point of order. Is it open to an Hon- 
ourable Mei.^ber to address another Honourable Member and say “You 
are not to interrupt me“? 

Mr. President: Colonel Gidney. 

Lieut.-qol. H. A. J. Gidney: I am sorry, if “Father India” — I mean 
Mr. Eanga Iyer — offended. We heard it said by the Army Member that 
there is a dearth of British officers for the Indian Ann\’. This may he 
so but I do not agree that this dearth of British officers is entirely due 
to the reasons adduced by Government. Government state that they 
cannot get officers to join the Indian Army. The reason given by the 
opposite benches is that British officers refuse to serve under Indian 
ofl&cers. I do not deny or accept that. That is for the British officer 
to say. In my opinion, however, if there is a dearth of British officers 
coming out from England it is largely due to the higher wages one can 
get in England to-day. Why, even the skilled labourer in England to-day 
gets a higher wage than the salary of a jurdor military officer. Moreover, 
social arpenities are not easily procurable to-day in India and the young 
military officer finds his salary very inadequate as compared with business 
and Indian civil servants who can live more comfortably There - 
tie ig disinclined to come to this country and elects to remain in 
his own. But if' there is really a dearth of British officers coming out 
to India, I can point out a splendid field in India from which just as 
good a type of British officer can be obtained and at much less cost to 
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the country, for there would be no passages to England and back, or 
overseas allowances and all those other allowances that are attached to a 
British officers pay in India. I refer to the excellent mate- 
rial to be found in most European Schools in India for both 
officers and rank and file of the British and Indian armies in India. 
These schools, the European schools in India, can supply the British 
Army with a standard of officers and rank and file as good as 
can be obtained from England, as has often been proved in 
the past. Why, even to-day a large number of boys from European 
schools ill India go to England and come out as officers in the Arm\ 
Why should it be necessary for them to go to England for this purpose 
and 5-0 add to the cost of the Army in India? Why cannot they be re- 
cruited in India? Why do you refuse to recruit oik' or two units or even 
one unit of infantry or a battery of artillery from the youth of the domi- 
ciled community in the European schools m India? You cannot get a 
better class of lads anywhere in the Empire tlian from the European 
schools in this country, such as Sanawar, Lovedaie, Ghoragali, La Alarti- 
niere, Bishop Cotton Schools, St. Joseph’s (Naini Tal), North Point, etc. The 
Army Department will say these lads are not adequately developed. Is 
the British recruit properly developed when ho is first enlisted? He is 
not, but after the fi^st year's training he is developed. You can get at 
much less cost the same results with the same training of Anglo-Indian 
recruits in India, which will give you soldiers second to none even those 
who come from England. I speak on behalf of the Domiciled Community 
and its rightful place in the future Army in India I repeat my questiom 
I desire Government to let me know on the floor of this House wliat is to 
be the position of the Domiciled Community in the Army reforms taking 
place to-day and contemplated in the future. We are not to be put aside 
as England’s bankrupt legacy to India and treated, as is done lo-da> , for 
occupational purposes as statutory natives of India, for political, social 
and census purposes as Anglo-Indians, and for defence purposes as 
European British subjects, though even as such we are denied European 
jury rights. We protest against this status of convenience arl we demand, 
with all humility, to know what position is to be given to tiic Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled Community in the new Indian Army lleforms ''Jliere is 
one point I wish to emphasize. I pointed out in my speech in the general 
discussion of the Budget that if the Army Member is a true military 
economist he would take advantage of the suggestions I made. I offered 
him an annual saving of 10 to 15 lakhs in one single Department, nann lv, 
the Army Medical Services Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru and aiso the 
Honourable Mover this motion made references m their speeches to 
Indianisation of the various military departments. Pandit Kunzru pinned 
his colours on the Skeen Committee’s Eeport. Sir, I have ofttui tried 
to speak on that Report, but each time that I managed to catch \oiir 
eye, you caught my tongue. I shall not Meal with it now, but the point 
I wish to emphasize is Indianisation of a particular branch of the Army 
I refer to the Indian Ordnance Facdoraes. This department, ^\hich is a 
brancE of the Indian Army Ordnance Department, has been in existence for 
nearly a century. This department is divided into various factories This 
department has 500 upper class workmen. This cadre consists of Fc'^^eii^en, 
Assistant Foremen and Chargemen composed of Indians, Anglo-Indiau'; the 
Domiciled and covenanted Europeans. Tiiese’ employees are really a 
civil branch of a military department. Of this total of 500. there are about 
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25 Europeans enlisted in this country claiming an English domicile, about 
160 Domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and about 120 Indians. To 
show the difference between the grades I would mention that among 
the Foremen practically everyone is an Englishman. There are about 100 
Europeans, 25 Anglo-Indians and 12 Indiiins as Assistant Foremen. The 
rei^t are Chargemen, mainly Indians. Now, Sir, here js a department 
which is practically the quasi-military equivalent and counterpart of a 
Hailway Carriage and Wagon Department, except that the labour is a 
little more skilled in quality and exactitude so necessary in the making 
oi gun carriages. But even in these workshops we have a marked difference 
of treatment between those recruited in India and those recruited from 
England. This body of Foremen have an Association which had an inter- 
view recently with the Master General of Sii})plies. The interview was 
<^sfensibly for the purpose of putting an end to all discriminations and 
settling this difference of treatment between the different communities 
employed in this department Instead of tins being effected resolutions 
were passed whieh accentual ed these differences. The chief bone of con- 
lention was an allowance of Bs. 75 given to covenanted men and denied 
lo domiciled Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians. The men recruited 
in India who claim a British domicile are now to be also given this Es. 75, 
for wliich 1 understand a grant of Es. 35,9(X) had been set aside in the 
1928 29 Budget The question of giving a similar allowance to those 
domiciled m India, Anglo-Indians, and to Indians has however been 
shelved A grant of Es 80,000 was also sanctioned for the education of 
the children of these covenanted employees, and free passage money tor 
those who came from England was also agreed upon 

Mr. President: An* all these arguments for rejecting tlie Demand? 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Cidney: These relate to the general policy 

Mr. Prssidont: Are they for or against the motion‘d 

Lieut.-Ooii/Uel H. A. J, Gidney: Tlioy relai-e to a general complaint in 
regard to the policy 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must speak on the motion 
If he desires to raise small questions of policy he can do so on the appro- 
priate motions. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: If tliis motion of Diwan Chaman Lall 
which is to reduce this demand to rupee one in carried, I can hardly sub- 
tract cut of Es. 10,000 from the one rupee that is left. 

Mr. President: That is not the fault of the Chair The Honourable 
Member might try to defeat the motion. 

Lieut.-Oolonel fi. A. J, Gidney: I cannot sup]>ort the cut at all. 
(Cries of ‘|Sit down.'') Am T in order, Sir? If I am, I shall not sit down. 
What I wish to emphasise is this. In Tndianisation of such services parti- 
cularly in this quasi-military department, why are special allowances given 
to those recruited from England and denied to those recruited in India 
wh^ occupy equal grades, do equal work which carries equal responsibilfities ? 
This f>'rievance is of as much importance to Anglo-Indians and Indians as 
other questions of high military policy, because it affects the economy of 
a large number of Indian workmen. I submit to this House that it is 
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not right to make this distinction of a grant of lis. 75 per mensem between 
these employees when they do the same work. It is unjust and unfair 
to a loyal body of workmen and since Europeans recruit^ in India are 
given this grant the hall mark and cachet of the covenanted employee does 
not arise I submit that it is a wrong policy, and I ask the Honourable the 
Army Member to bring this to tlie notice of the Master General of Sup- 
plies with the desire that everyone be put on an equality regarding tins 
allowance of Rs. 75 wliicli is given as a technical pay. There are other 
I oints. Sir, but 1 see you are lo<iking at the clock, so I shall sit down and 
resume my remarks vvlien i move m\ other motiou on the Indian Medical 
Department. 

Mr. T. 0. Q-Oswami: Mr. President, as tlierc seemed to be some doubt 
even at ter the very eloquent speech ot mv Honourable and distinguished 
colleague, Diwan C'hamaii Lall, as to what the “ obvious reasons " for 
throwing out the Army Grant were, let me sa\ tliut the naison whv 
we want to throw out this grant is that — 

Tf bhxxl he the firice of England’s rule. 

Lord God ! we have paid in full ! ! 

Mr President, 1 ^Msh not only to enter a protc'st against but also to 
repudiate — and 1 fcih confident that m doing s(.> 1 have the support ol the 
entire Assembly on this side — to rej)udiale the libel ih.it was implicit in 
almost every sentence of the Conmiander-iii-( -hief ‘s spei^ch of the 8th 
March, 1928, — a libel <igainst the ])eo])]e of India, against the manhood 
of India My blood boiled when I read the newspaper report of that 
speech, and I have since takim the precaution of reading very carefully 
the entire speech of llie 0ommander-in-(3hief 1 hold that speech m my 
hand; and I say that the libel against tin* Indian nation which is implicit 
in that speech is all the more cownrdK because it was covert, because it 
was subtle, because it consisted in insinuations T r(3pudiate the libel of 
inefficiency That is the principal purpose, Sir for wliich I rose to ‘peak 
on a motion which is otherwise “ obvious ”, which is certainly obvious 
to me and to a large majority in this House The Commander-in-Chief 
trifled with this House in Simla whon wt* were discussing the Skeen C/om- 
mittee’s "Report 1 wish T could descrihi^ it bv no stronger words than 
the common phrase “solemn trifling”, la'cause T feel that would i)e a 
euphemism Ho told us coolly that we miisi wi\\t for public schools to 
grow up, public schools such as the one that had been acquiring shape in 
the imagination of the La^v Member T say that wag worse than sohann 
trifling; and for a very good reason among many reasons He has probablv 
been out of touch with his own count iw ; but onl\ a few years ago there 
was a Committee to o'^amine the public schools in England. And perhaps 
he may be aware, perhaps he is not aware, that the report of that Com- 
mittee could not be published because the disclosures would not have 
redounded to the credit of public schools in England That was onlv 
few years ago; and if he wanted a book- reference, T w^oidd refer him to 
a recent book of the Dean of St. Paul’s, Dean Inge. Tn his “ Lay 
S^ermons” the Gloomy Dean” glosses o-^er. in one of the essays, in his 
inimitable manner, the findings of that report. Let not the Commandei- 
in-Chief hereafter taunt us with not having public schools of the Englibh 
type in this country. We have enough human material in this country, 
I assert; and that is \vhat ultimately counts; and our students are just as 
good; only they want the opportunity; and they will make good whenever 
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opportunities are offered to them. In every sphere of public life, in every 
sphere of public administration, where Indians have had the opportunity, 
they have proved themselves the equals — and in many oases the superiors 
— of their British colleagues and co-workers. We have this Legislative 
Assembly to bear testimony to that. Any impartial visitor has only to 
judge the debating quality on either side of the House. 

An Honourable Member: What did the Pioneer say in its editorial? 

Mr, T. 0. Goswami: I think the Pioneer's editorial is worth referring 
to; I will read two sentences out of it. Even the Pioneer, which claimed 
at one time — till only a few years back — that high officials of the Govern- 
(ment of India were contributors to that paper (that was before the Lee 
allowances came into existence; it was the boast of the Pioneer editorial 
staff that high officials of the Government of India and of the Government 
of the United Provinces were frequent — though anonymous—coniributors 
to the Pioneer); well, that Pioneer writes in the issue which bear> t:) day’s 
date — 

"Their attitude” — • 

— that is to say, the attitude of the Government — 

“is one of benevolent arrogance. They are criminally culpable of exhibiting a phase 
of the British regime in India which all right-minded people would like to see abolished 
immediately.” 

The Pioneer, to do it justice, has frequently come out with true criticisms 
oLthe Government of India at considerable sacrifice of its popularity with 
its usual readers. But even that phrase, “benevolent arrogance”, would 
be a euphemism when applied particularly to the speech of the Oommander- 
in-Chief. The point is not that Indians should be asked to prove their 
fitness for the Army, The point, I submit, is this — ^that it has become 
necr'^'^ary that the Army should be Indianised and that every possible 
measure should be taken speedily to Indianise the Army. It is a question 
of necessity. From the Commander-in-ChieUB speech, if you are to take 
that speech seriously at all, out of nearly 7,000 officers— ^,998 according 
to the book that has been supplied to us — 20 Indians per annum are going 
to receive the King's Commission. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: No; twenty vacancies. 

Mr. T. 0, CMwwami: Quite right — twenty vacancies at Sandhurst. 
P£ere is a little arithmetical exercise for Honourable Members So it will 
take, according to that, three hundred years for the Indian Army to be 
Indianised. Now, Sir, I think it far more likely that the British Empire 
will have long ceased to exist three hundred years hence. It has not yet 
lasted two centuries, and it would be the height of arrogance for any mem- 
ber of the ruling community to-day in India to hope that the British 
Empire will last longer than Empires which have had greater potency 
thj^n the. British Empire in the history of the world. And this raises the 
only question that weighs with me. Either you are honest — 1 use that 
word deliberately — either you are honest, that is, either you honestly mean 
that you want to give us self- Government or you will drive us to despera- 
tion, drive us to seek other methods than constitutional methods. It is 
not true, histor>^ does not show, that you necessarily require a very great 
deal ot military training for an officer. Take the history of the American 
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Civil War. Take the history of thfe Irish Army, the Bepublican Army. 
Take the history, the recent history, of countries like Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Their officers were trained very quickly ; school masters rose 
to high command in two, three or four years. It is the brain that counts 
in modem warfare; in modern warfare even more than in ancient warfare. 
The Commander-in-Chief made reference to mechanisation of the Army. 
With more mechanisation the brain will play a greater part in the making 
of successful officers in the future That brain we are prepared lo supply 
and we are capable of supplying jn India. I hope this Government will 
advise the Government in England to give up this dishonest policy, this 
utterly dishonest policy, of saying one day that they u’ant to help ug to 
attain Swaraj and another day that the Indian Arm\ will not be Indianised 
in tlie course of ilie next two or three centuries. 

Xow, Mr President, it is worth our while to consider again Ai)pendix 
Xo. 3 to the Ileport of the Indian Sandhurst Committee to winch reference 
has been made by ni} Honourable friend, Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru. 
There you have a glaring example — almost a proof — of the absence of 
bona fides on the part ot those who are controlling unlit. ir\ [»()1icy in England 
with regard to Indianisation In one sentence the} su} , with regard to the 
possibility of Indians bev.omiiig ^lajors : 

“So, out of d total of 1.583 Captains iii tlio Indian Ann\ tlieu au* only three 
Indians under whom a Buu<»liei might t>e called upon lo seive, .ind two nl tlie^e owong 
to their age” — 

— they made sure of that — 

“are not likely to he promoted heytuid the lank of Majoi 

And here is another sentence 

“This fact, to my mind, preclude.'' the possibility of a Bnlishei enteiing ilie Indian 
Army to-day finding liiniself thrown out latei to make looni toi an Indian.” 

Again, Sir, a modus invendi is absolutely necessary if the c'^^otitution 
ite meant to develop peacefully; because after all w^e have our duty to our 
country; and our duty and allegiance to our country is far greater than 
any technical allegiance to the constitution; and we should be failing in 
our duty to our country if, when w^e realise and when w^e are quite sure 
that no reliance can be placed in the bona fides of the ruling jiower. we 
do not seek otlier means than (ioustitutional means (Jti Honourable Mem- 
ber’ “x\rc you not sure yet?”) 

Now, Sir, I think it will be profitable even for the Military Depart- 
ment, arrogant — benevolently or otherwise — as it is to-day, to realise that 
it is safer for a small minority of people in this country, wdio have come 
from across the seas, to live in the manner becoming people who have 
sought the hospitality of these sEores — and India lias never been in- 
hospitable — rather than live here as an army of occupation, as people who 
w'ant to control us, wffio w^ant in vain to control the destinies of our country, 
as people who want to exploit ns and m people w'ho want to humiliate 
us. As I said last year, Sir — and this is the remark wuth which I will 
close my brief observations — the thing that pains me in this huge militarv 
budget is not so much the amount of the military budget, but it is the fact 
that we pay not merely for a foreign army of occupation but that we 
pav for the perjietuation of our enslavement and of our impotence. 
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Mr. D. V. Belvi; Sir, the Army in India is a department which eats up 
the largest slice out of our revenues and it is, therefore^ a departbient which 
deserA^es our careful consideration The time of discussion of the Budget 
is the only time of the year in which we can review the military 
policy of the Oovemment of India, The military in this country 
swallows so much of our revenues that it becomes absolutely impossible 
for such useful things as education, hygiene and the like to get any 
reasonable amount out of tlie public revenues. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that in this country after a mile of 150 years (treat Britain has 
not been able to educate even 10 per eent of the population in the elements 
of knowledge. People are not able to sign their naones even in the vernacular 
to the extent of 10 per cent, in this eountrx ; and we find that there is no 
effort whatever made by Government to impart industrial or technical educa- 
tion to the people of this countiw. The main reason trotted out is that 
there is a lack of funds How can ve get funds for a.ny impoidant things 
when }ou spend nearh half of our revenues on one single department, name- 
ly. the Militar\ Department? The other day we found that when my 
Honourable fripnd Mr. Jinnah said that the Army in India was a garrison 
army, there was on the faces of the gentlemen sitting on the benches opposite 
an expression of sniprise — T may say an expression of hoiTor I suppose they 
thought that my Honourable friend Air Jinnah was using a word which 
was not iustif.ed in the discussion. Now^, in this connection I request your 
permission, Sir, to cite a passage from a standard book bearing on this 
point : 

‘‘England must be prepared to command the sea. and to spare eighty thousand of 
her soldiers to garrison the country.” 

The wmrd used here by no less an authority than Professor Bryce m his 
book called the Boman Empire and the British Empire is “garrison". 
Wo find that the real reason \vh\ this army is maintained in India is not 
that the department is a nation-building departbient, ns w%as very en-one- 
ously Init very shrew'dly put forw’ard by His Excell enc\ the Commander-in- 
Chk f ^he other day, but the real reason is given by Professor Binci' him- 
self in his hook He says; 

‘‘Were .she ever to find lierself unable to do tliis, what would become of India? 
Its political unity, which depends entirely on the English Kaj, would vanish like a 
morning mist. Wars would break out, wars of ambition, or plunder, or religion, which 
might end in the ascendancy of a few adventurers, not necessarily belonging to the 
reigning native dynasties, hut probably cither Puthans, or Rikhs. or Mu.ssulmans of 
the north-west. The Marathas might rise in the west. The Nepalese might descend 
upon Bengal Or perhaps the country would, after an interval of chaos, pass into the 
hands of some other European Power.” 

This IS Avhat is really to he found in the hinterlands of the minds of 
Britishers. They conceal 1he truth They speak only in diplomatic 
language. What is passing in their mind is that there must he a large 
army maintained in India really to keep the people of this country down, 
hut ostensibly to defend and protect the country from foreign invasion. 
Now, Professor Bryce says in another part of his hook * 

“The peace dr ‘established’ strength of the British Army in India is 237, OCX) men, 
of whom 159,000 are natives and 78,000 Englishmen. To these there may be added 
the so-called ‘active reserve’ of natives who have served with the colours, about 
34 000 men, and about 30,000 European volunteers. Besides these there are of course 
the troops of the native princes, estimated at about 100,000 men, many of them, how- 
ever, far from effective. Put as these troops, though a source of strength while their 
masters are loyal, might under altered circumstances be conceivably a source of danger, 
they can hardly be reckoned as part of the total force disposable by the British 
'Government.” 
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You will find. Sir, that the British Govemitiient does not trust the people 
of this countrv ; it does not trust even the native Princes or at any rate the 
armies of the native Princes; and the truth is that they want to maintain 
a large army at this huge expense, as I said, simply to keep us down ni 
fear of British rule. 

Now<. thev su} that we are not fit to hear arms. The\ say that we 
cannot defend ourselves; at the same time they tell us that an Indian 
Sandhurst cannot be founded in India. They are not willing to employ 
Indian officers to man the Indian Army It is a imsnomer to call it an 
Indian Arm\ , it is an army of garrison maintained m this country' by Great 
Britain for her own Imperial purposes; there can hardi;^ be any doubt on 
this point. I have said in this House more than once that the English 
people should tell us frankly once for all that all this talk of freedom^ all 
this talk of responsible government, all this talk of indigenous government 
in this country in Jieii of tlie British Governlment is nonsense ; if tlics once 
for .ill tell us frankly that the\ rule this country as conquerors and that 
they w ish to maintain the rule by the sword, I shall at any rate be thorough- 
ly satisfied wnth their honestv But when the\ tell us thaf the army is a 
nation-building dep.artiiHUit, that soldiers in the Indian Army are immensely 
benefited, I sav that Mr Jmnali w'as perfectly justified in describing stories 
such as these as yarns . lu* used a vciry polite word ; [ should have said it 
was a cock and bull storv to say that Inrlia was being built up by this 
large .army 'Hie effect of the Arm} is to destroy tlie resources of the 
coimfcrv and thus to ret.nrd the education of the people, to make them 
m()i*c barbarous, to make them more uncivilised That is the onI\ explana- 
tion which a reasonable man can possibK givt' of this huge expenditure 
on “the Army in India”. 

I am glad that iu\ friend Mr. Cdjamari Ball refiuTcd to the fact that 
Soviet Russia was not doing anything unjust in increasing her military 
expenditure through fear of Great Britain Soviet Russia is even enforcing 
the principle of self-determination in the case of territories '»hich are 
subject to her rule. But what do we find in the -case of India'’ I have 
said in this House that the principle of self-determination along with 
the IB other principles which w^re discovered by President Wilson not 
only died with him but w’as buried with him. 

Wo find, Sir. that a Commission has been appointee! to examine us as 
if w^e w'ere school bo\s W^’' are to be examined like school boys and pro- 
moted from a lower to a hiiiher class That is the method followed in 
giving Us aresponsible Governnumt and they w'ant to take ns from pn eedent 
to precedent Is that the wav I ask, in which the other part.s of the 
British Empire liavo ueen treated T have got liere. fortunatel\ for me, 
a British politician who hajipens to he the Chief Justice of the Court wihich 
is now set up to try ns. T am going to quote from no other gentleman 
than Sir John Sitmon himself on this point This is what Sir John Simon 
said on the 27th of November 1922 in the House of Commons when the 
Irish Constitution Bill wiis under disciiSFiion : 

“I rise to express, oi\ behalf of myself and my friends, with whom I am associaid, 
our complete concurrence with what the Prime Minister said at the ooening of 
Debate. He pointed out, and I think it is one of the encouraging features of the 
situation, tliat this Constitution is a Constitution which has been drafted m Ireland 
by Irishmen for Ireland In that respect it differs from the two Gladstonian schemes, 
from the Act of 1914, and from the Act of 1920. The procedure that has been followed 
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is, however, by no means a novel or a revolutionary procedure. As the Prime Minister 
pointed out, the Constitutions under which different parts of our Empire are now 
working are in a very large measure Constitutions which have been settled on the 
soil where they were to operate, by the people who were to live under them. The 
Dominion of Canada, which, in Article 2 of the Treaty, is specially referred to, lives, 
it is true, under a Constitution which is contained in an Imperial Act; but that 
Imperial Act did nothing more than embody in legislative form the great collection of 
Resolutions which had been arrived at in Quebec as a result of long debate and ultimate 
agreement between the Canadians themselves. The Constitution of Australia is not 
to be found in any enacting section of any British Act of Parliament at all. The 
Constitution of Australia is scheduled to a Statute of 1900, in exactly the same way 
in which it is proposed that this Irish Constitution should be scheduled to this present 
Bill. Perhaps the most remarkable case of all is the most recent, for the Constitution 
of the Union of South Africa was at length arrived at as the result of discussion in 
South Africa itself, and it was carried through this House, within the recollection of 
a good many Honourable Members in the year 1909, without the alteration of a single 
sentence.” 

Sir, this is most valuable testimony coming from no other authority 
than Sir John Simon himself. But by a curious irony of fate, Sir John 
Simon is now appointed as the Chairman of the Cdmmission which is to 
examine us and pronounce upon our capacity for self-government, I quote 
this passage merely to show that Britain has all rlong applied two different 
standards of administration, one to the white people in the Empire and 
another to the black people in the Empire. We come under the second 
category, and we are treated in this ignominious manner for reasons which 
have already been settled against us. The unfortunate prophecy, to which 
expression was given the other day in an Indian new^spaper as edming from 
Major Graham Pole, to the effect that it had already been settled that the 
Commission would say that no further advance should be made in the 
case of Indian reforms, may, I fear, come true. 

Sir Walter Willson: On a point of order, Sir. Is this relevant to the 
subject matter under discussion? 

Mr. iTif^sidentl This is hardly relevant. 

Mr. D. V. Belvi: I have almost finished, Sir. My point is that the 
British Government has got tw^o different standards of treatment, one for 
the white people and another for the black people. The British Govem- 
knent is not behaving with us frankly, openly and honestly, and that is 
the reason wjiy we must go on protesting every year against the policy 
which is pursued by Great Britain, and the only way in which we can assert 
and express our indignation against Great Britain is by throwing out these 
• Grants. We know that these Grants will be restored by certification. We 
know that what we do here is mere child’s play; but tWt is the only way 
in which w)e can constitutionally express our displeasure at the policy which 
is pursued by the British Government. 

The Assembly then adjouimed till Eleven of the Clock, on Thursday, 
the ISth March, 1928. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday ^ 16ih March, 19:^8. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chaimber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


BILL PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, .in accordance with Pule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Pules 1 lay on the table the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Limitation Act, 19()8 which was passed b\ the Coancil of State at 
its meeting of the 14th March, 1928. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET— LIST OF DEMANDS — confd. 
Second Stage — contd. 

Expenditure charged to Revenue — contd. 

Demand No. 38 — Army Department — concld. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume further discussion of Mr. 
Chainan Lall’s motion: ^ 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Army Department' be reduced by Rs. 5,70,999.**' 
(For obvious reasons.) 

Mr. N. C, Kelkar (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) * Sir, my friend Mr. Chaman Lall, has given a cut on the Army 
Department, giving as his reasons, reasons which he says are * ‘obvious". 
But sometimes wo find that the unobvious is also more conclusive, and I 
am going to say .something about that 

In the course of the debate on this subject yesterday I heard a Member 
denouncing the British policy in this matter as Machiavellian. I am here 
to protest against it, not because it is unfair to the British Government, 
but because it is more unfair to Machiavelli himself 1 (Laughter). We all 
know that Machigvelli is a byword in political history. He stands for 
cunning statesmanship of the highest order, but what do we find in con- 
temporary' history? The characteristics of one age and generation are 
easily displayed by those of another age and generation. After the terr^i- 
nation of the war I remember to have read a literary critic who said that, 
if in this age after the war a great poetic geniuf came to the front he 
could write an epic o|i the war which would he greate»r than Milton’s 
'‘Paradise Lost", ‘‘^'ik'^ise Lost*^ of course, contains the tragic grandi- 
loquence about Satan. But the critic said that if an epic poem were to be- 

( 3401 ) 
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written now he could well describe the fall of WiUiatoOj, Kaiser of Germany, 
which would perhaps be a greater fall than that of Satan himself. Similar- 
ly, I would say that if any man with historical and political acumen were 
to come forward he could easily write a treatise on statesmanship by which 
he could prove that Machiaveili was nothing as compared with the British 
genius in point of cunning statesmanship. 

Now,^ in order to prove this, I will just quote Machiaveili himself. 
(Laughter). In the discussion of this subject we are saying that it is bad 
policy for the British that they should disarm the Indian people and should 
not appoint Indians to the higher ranks of the military service. Now what 
does Machiaveili say? He was an apostle of autocracy in its highest sense 
and yet what did he say? I will quote his very words. He saya in hig 
book ‘‘The Prince**: 

“A wise prince was never known to disarm his subjects j rather finding them 
unfurnished he puts arms into their hands, for by arming them and innuring them 
to warlike exercise .those arms are surely your own. They who were suspicious to you 
will become faithful; they who are faithful are confirmed, and all your subjects 
become of your party. And because the whole multitude which submits to your govern- 
ment IS not capable of being armed, if you be beneficial and obliging to those you do 
arm, you may make the bolder with the rest, for the difference of your behaviour to 
the soldier binds him more firmly to your service. But when you disarm, you disgust 
them and imply a diffidence in them, eith^ for cowardice. or treachery, and the one 
or the other is sufficient to give them an impression of hatred against you.** 

Now I ask anybody, who is the greater evil genius, the British Govern- 
ment or Machiaveili? Here is Machiaveili actually saying, you should give 
arms to your people and obtain their confidence. But what is the policy 
actually followed by the British Government? 

Now, may I ask Government whether they can point out any instances 
in which it could be proved that your Indian officers, military officers, have 
ever been guilty of oowiafrdice and treachery? I Saw the other dav a book 
in the Library which is full of rewards and military prizes given to Indian 
officers, and the book is full from cover to cover with the mention of the 
names of these high Indian officers. Now you might perhaps hark back and 
say, there was the Indian Mutiny, and it was a sepoy mutiny, and in that 
mutiny Indian military officers took part against Government. But that 
is a thing of the past, and it is high time that all of us forgot the Indian 
Mutiny. I dare say the last mutiny veteran has by this time died out. 
It is too late to think of the mutiny now, and we must adjust our relations 
between the Government and the people of this country. 

I would say this that in other times, though there were foreign Govern- 
ments in this country, history shows that those foreign Governments put 
implicit confidence in their Indian military officers. I will give only two 
striking instances. Who was the Commander of that most important arm 
in the army, namely, the artillery under the Morathas? It was a Muhnm 
madan. Ibrahim Khan Lodi was the commandant of the artillery of the 
Marathas at Panipat. At Panipat the Marathas may have failed, but 
Ibrahim Khan gave the best account of himself: he died op the battlefield. 
He could not b3 accused of treachery. I will give another instance. Look 
^ Aurangzeb himself. He is said by historians to he the most bigoted 
Mughal King. Yet he had such confidence in Indian commandants^ and 
< 5 aptgins that when in desperation to catch Shivaft and to, defeat him, he 
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could not find a better General, a .more trustworthy General than his 
Rajput commander, namely, Jai Singh, and it was Jai Singh who came 
to the Deccan and defeated Shivaji and took him as a captive, an honoured 
captive, to the court of Aurangzeb. Now what do these contrary instances 
prove? Here are Marathas putting their absolute trust and confidence in 
a Muhammadan, keeping him in charge of artillery^ and here you have 
Aurangzeb htoself appointing Jai Singh a Hindu, to go and defeat Shivaji I I 
do not think history can produce any better illustration of confidence reposed 
by a Government in an alien people even in matters of militate command. 
But it is not only that we Indians say this. Testimony can be produced 
from very high English authors themselves on the subject, and I will just 
quote Sir Henry ifarrison, who has pointed out the defect of the military 
policy of the British Government in this respect, says : 

‘'The citizen soldier is after all the backbone of national defence, if not the entire 
military system ; and there is no country in the world except India in which Govern- 
ment not only do not take into account, but also rely upon, the civil population as 
part of their defensive military organisation. But the British Government have carried 
the idea of their duty of protecting the people in India to an absurd excess and they 
would rather import the available army from England, accept the «ervices of colonial 
contingents, or perhaps even invite Japan, under the terms of a friendly alliance with 
her, to spare a portion of her gallant army. But they would on no account trouble 
the Indian people themselveb for defending their own hearths and homes.” 

Mr. r. W. Al^n (Bombay ; Nominated Official) : ^Vill the Hon- 
ourable Member kindly tell us who is this authority he is referring to? 

Mr. 0. Kelkar: He is Sir Henry Harrison. 

An Honourable Member: Who is he? 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: You ought to know better. I have taken this from 
a book of which the author is Sir Henry Harrison, and you ought to know 
your Harrison better than I can. Well, in the course of this discussion, 
it has been pointed out that the British military officer would not like to 
serve under an Indian officer. Now may I ask why in this case there 
should be an exception, when we see European officers serving quite 
willingly under the authority of Indian superiors. Take your District 
Magistrate. The European District Magistrate certainly does not quit his 
job because the District and Sessions Judge is an Indian. In the High 
Court we often find that an Indiaii acts as a Chief Justice sottoetimes. Do 
the other English Judges quit their job because they have got an Indian 
superior at the head? Certainly not. Here again in the Executive 
Council there are at least three Indian Members. Englishmen serve as 
Secretaries to them. JChey do not give up their job because at their head 
is an Indian. Why should it be then that in military service alone the 
English officer should dislike to serve under an Indian head? Now too much 
is made of the racial prejudice against colour in this matter. It was always 
pretended that in European wars, or in wars in which Europeans were o«.n- 
cerned'on both sides, Indian troops were not to be utilised, and lhati the 
Europeans would prefer to fight out the quarrel themselves. That was the 
pretence sometime ago, but that pretence has happily been knocked on 
the head in the Great War when it was found that it was the Indian tmops 
who went first of all to the rescue of Franco .and England in Europe, and 
after that I suppose there would no longer be an/ talk of coloured troops 
not being employed in European wars. Then what do we find with regard 
to other natiops? Take Spain, for instance, and France itself. Fianoe and 
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Spain have actually employed coloured troops in their scheme of defence. 
Even in Russia, non-Christian subjects are admitted to high military ser* 
vice, and I will here just quote one more English authority about whose 
ideni^ity there is no doubt, I mean Sir Henry Cotton : 

‘‘The Mogul emperors adopted heartily and completely the policy of trust; Akbar’a. 
greatest generals aad most devoted adherents were children of the very men his grand- 
father had conquered. . . . The British Government, on the contrary, has adopted 
a policy of suspicion. . . . The Russians can get from the territories they have 
absorbed in Central Asia an Alikhanoif or a Lons Melikoff. We can only produce men> 
who rise to the rank of a Naik, Havaldar or Resaldar.’* 

Now if Shivaji himseli ',were living at this time, I suppose he could not 
rise above the post of a Risaldar or Havildar. 

An Honourable Member: Shame, shame! 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Take your Indian captain of these days. His chest 
may be full of ribbons and medals and other marks of military honour, but 
the latest subaltern with no moustache on his lips would command that 
old veteran wjth his white beard. What is all this due to? Nothing but 
racial pride • and therefore I say the sooner Government quits this policy 
the better. I will hark back again and say that in all this we have an 
example of cunhing statesmanship which out-Machiavellis Machiavelli him* 
self. 

Mr. Rajivaranjan Prasad Sii^a (Patna cum Shahabad: Non-Muham- 
madan) . Sir, I wish to associate myself with what has fallen from the* 
previous speakers in condemnation of the entire military policy of the 
Government. That policy. Sir, is an outrage against the people of this 
country. We have been told time and again that the British people and 
the Government are sincere in their desire to advance India to the goal of 
responsible self-government within the Empire. I consider this question 
of army reform, Sir, as the touchstone of that sincerity. Without labouring 
the point fuifcher 1 may say at once that most of us are convinced to-day 
that the announcehnent of August 1917 w^as purely and simply a war 
measure, as was pointed out by my esteemed friend, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
the other day. I know that the Honourable the Home Member produced 
arguments to controvert that statement, hut may I assure him, Sir. that 
Government are judged and can only be properly judged,, not by their w’ords 
or their skilful arguments, but by their acts of commission and omission ; 
and judging them by that standard, there is not the least doubt in our 
minds to-day that Government do not stand by their ♦declaration of 1917 or 
the Act of 1919 in so far as the question of reform of the Indian Army is 
concerned. Recent events have shown that Government are not willing 
to advance India even in the matter of the progressive Indianization of the 
higher ranks of the Army. Sir, a distinguished Englishman told us the 
other day that history will not fail to return its verdict — I do not recollect 
the exact words — against those who chose to hinder when it' was in their 
power to help India. Sir. I make a present of these eloquent words to the 
Benches opposite. Let them search their hearts and say whether or not 
these words apply to them with far greater force than to those for whom 
they weire (Mri^nally intended. Sir, never before fn .tlje History of the 
rts^iatibn of the two countries, Great .Britaip and India, was a better 
oJ>portnnity presented to the British people and the Government to help 
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India, but they have chosen deliberately to hinder her. I want the House, 
Sir, to take note of this fact, because we, on this side, are often treated to 
homilies — cheap homilies — by the other side on the value of co-operation and 
are accused of contributing obstacles rather than help to the progress of our 
country, India. 

Sir, during the last war Indians proved to the world that, given the 
opportunity they were as efficient fighters as any other races of the world 
No question of their inefficiency was raised at the time. As a matter of 
fact, in those days they were lauded ts^ the skies as a brave and gallant 
people who had done their very best for the Empire. Now, Sir, ten years 
after the war was fought and won the Eritish Government have discovered 
that the efficiency of the Indian Aarmy upuld be seriously undermined if 
the scheme, ihe exceedingly moderate scheme, for progi*essive Jndianisation 
of the higher ranks of the Army, whereby in 25 years — or rather at the 
end of that tune — the proportions of Indian and J3ritish officers in the 
Aiimy would have stood at half and half, was given effect to. Sir, 1 wish 
to ask a straight question of the Benches opposite. We all desire that the 
Indian Army should be maintained in an efficient state, but may 1 ask how 
that efficiency is going to be imptured by allowing Indiaiio to be trained 
for the higher military service of their country? Sir, it is not our position 
that untrained Indians should be put into the commissioned ranks of the 
Army. All that we ask js that Indians should be allow’ed in increasing 
numbers to receive military training in a military college established here 
in our own country on the model of Sandhurst, and when the Indians have 
been properly trained, when they have successfully passed through all 
the tests of training^ then they should be commissioned and taken into the 
Army. Now', is it the contention of the Government, Sir, that an Indian, 
even when he has been properly trained, when be has passed all the exami- 
nations, when he has passed out of Sandhurst, for instance, is still in- 
•efficient and that if such officers are allowed to enter the Indian Army in 
increasing numbers, the efficiency of the Aiiiny will be se*riously damaged 
and a great disaster will overtake the British Eaj? Sir^ an argument like 
this has simply to be stated to be thoroughly exposed and rejected I doubt 
very much if the Government wdth their well-known capacity for producing 
outrageous arguments will dare to subscribe lo this, in the face of what 
Indians have done during the Great War and are>. doing to-day, and yet, 
Sir, that is the only argument which could justify the turning down of an 
exceedingly moderate scheme for automatic and progressive Tndianisation 
of the higher ranks of the Arfmy. Sir, T do not wash to detain the House 
longer, but T wish tu sav this^, that an exceedingly reprehensible game is 
being played against Indians. It is not fair; it is not w'orthy of '‘God's 
Englishmen". Sir, they have deliberately and systematically disarmed and 
emasculated a whole nation; and after the war in which that nation gave 
such a gallant account of itself, there was a chance of helping it forward, 
of helping it to regain its lost manhood Government, Sir, are content to 
dole out meagre concessions and to say “Be content with these, you will 
get more when you have given further proof of your ef^iency." Sir, it is 
a hard thing, o very hard thing indeed, to ask for stmalftavours We hate 
asking for scraps of concessions as intensely as I believe Englishmen would 
in similar circumstances, but when we have asked for them, when we have 
Tjegged them and have not got them, then, Sir, the feelings become em* 
■bithered beyond all expression. Let Government take note of this. It is 
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not the political agitator alone who condemns the Govemfenent in this 
platter; every Indian of whatever shade of political opinion who has the 
smallest spark of self-respect in him is filled to-day with intense indignation 
and resentment at the policy that the Government have been pursuing in 
regard to the reform of the Indian Army. Sir, if the Government wish to 
keep up the merest pretence of ruling this country in accordance w^th the 
wishes of the people, they must alter that policy in an honest and straight- 
forward manner. But if. Sir, they ore minded otherwise, I can only say 
that I wish them the joy of their present position. I wish them the joy 
of their glorious position under this wonderful constitution of ours, a consti- 
tution which, I believe, has no parallel throughout the civilised world, in 
which they can continue to fill the Benches opposite, however grossly they 
may mismanage our affairs or however bitterly they may disappoint us and 
our hopes and aspirations. 

Sir, I support the motion. (Applause). 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): Sir, 1 have already twice 
during the discussion on the Budget had some opportunity of speaking on 
the question o‘i military policy. The time on those occasions was brief 
and I would like to expand to some extent the points I then made. 
Before going on to deal with the debate we have had in the House on 
this particular motion, I would like to refer to one point raised by the 
Mover of the motion, and that is his criticism of the absence of His 
Excellency the Commander-m-Chief in this House. Now, Sir, that criti- 
cism, if justified at all, might have fallen better from his lips if he, the 
Mover of the motion, had remained present during yesterday afternoon's 
discussion. 

Diwan Chaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : On a point 
of order, Sii, I was most of the time present in the House. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: My feeling on this point is that an active 
soldier like His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief should not be brought 
into political controversy. 

An Honourable Member: Quite so, but why did he come here and make 
the statement? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: And I feel "that his presence in this House 
and incidents which have arisen in this House are definitely damaging 
to his position as Commander-in-Chief and very defintely subversive 
of military discipline; (An Honourable Member: * We do not care^*.) 
And to have an attax?k made on His Excellency, such as Mr, Goswnmi 
made yesterday and to say that His Excellency the Cofnmander-m- Chief 
made a cowardly libel on Indians, well knowing the sympathy which Hie 
Excellency has always shown for his Indian troops, is, I submit, definitely 
subversive of the best military discipline. 

Diwan ChainMi Lall: Why does he come here and talk to us? 

Mr. T. O. (^KM^ami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 1 
do not care. 

T,. i 1 , I 

, .j,|tr* M. S. Aney (Befiar Representative): Do yod expect militaiy 
4isoipline ip this House? f 
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Oolonel J. D, Crawford: Now, Sir, the arguments which were put 
forward in this debate yesterday and have been put forward to-day have 
taken two lines. One is directed towards a criticism on account of mili- 
tary expenditure and the other towards a criticism against Government 
on account of their Indianisation policy. I propose to deal first with the 
question of military expenditure because that was the line which the 
Mover of the motion took. 

Now, Sir, if the Mover of the motion wanted to criticise the military 
expenditure, I submit that he should not have based his arguments on 
false premises. We are aware that the Honourable gentleman has, on 
a previous occasion, placed statistics before this House which were ten 
years old. Surely he knows what the actual position regarding the mili- 
tary expenditure is to-day. If he does not know that, I will remind him 
from some quotations from India, 1924-25, where we have this question 
oi military expenditure placed on its proper footing. The military ex- 
penditure of India, if you want to get at the percenta^ge of it according^ 
to the total revenues of the country, must be taken not as against the 
central revenues alone but as against the total of central and provincial 
revenues. 

Diwan Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether 
is not a fact that .... 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I am not pre|)ared to give way. 

An Honourable Member: Who spends the money? 

Colonel J. D, Crawford: The total expenditure of our military budget 
is somewhere between 50 and 60 crores and our total revenue, central 
and provincial, is 220 crores. Therefore, the correct proportion ot our 
military expenditure to our revenues is somewhat under 33 per cent. .mcT 
that is the ground on which the Honourable Member should, if he de- 
sired to criticise the military expenditure, of which he has every right, 
have taken up his stand. Now, Sir, he comes before this House and 
endeavours to compare the military expenditure of India with the mili- 
tary expenditure of other Dominions of the British Empire whose \ulner 
ability to attack is in no way comparable with that with which we are- 
faced. He might just as well have taken the military budget for the 
South Sea Islands and said that as these people can get on without any 
military expenditure, therefore^ why should we incur any expenditure at 
all. On the other hand, I feel that the genuine way of criticising the 
military expenditure is that we should endeavour to compare our rifle 
strength with the number of rifles that can be brought against us; and 
if you want to go outside for comparison, you should endeavour to find 
some other country in which the conditions of the terrain in which we 
will have to fight are to some extent comparable. 

Now, let me take the question of rifles. I believe our strength of 
rifles in round numbers is somewhere about .200,000. Now, we know that 
on our North-West Frontier the actual fighting strength of the tribes 
amounts roughly to somewhere round about 500,000, of which, I beliefe, 
roughly about a thijd are armed with modem weapons. Behind that, 
again, of course, you have your Afghan standing army and, possibly jusi 
as important, your Afghan tribal troops who have been bred and brought 
up in a fighting atmosphere. 
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Mt« B. Bas (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): How much money 
•does Afghanistan spend on its army? 

Ootonel J. D. Orawford: So actually, as regards our number of rifles, 
when we have deducted as much as may be necessary for the protection 
of our strategic railways, and for watching our North-East Frontier and 
also for our internal security purposes, the fighting strength of our army 
as opposed to what might be brought against us is not, I submit, unduly 
high. 

Lala Lajpat Kai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Why not 
add Soviet Russia also? 

Colonel J. B. Crawford: Now, let me compare for one minute the posi- 
tion in some other country which has as comparable a terrain as that with 
which our military authorities are faced. I will take you to French 
Morocco. Here in a country the population of which is only 5 millions, 1 
find the French are compelled to maintain 2 regi'ments of Zouaves, 10 
regiments of Tiroilleurs, 3 regiments of the Foreign Legion, one regiment 
of Colonial Infantry, and 6 regiments of mixed troops, partly French and 
partly Moroccan. Each of the above regiments is composed of three 
battalions and the total force maintained in Morocco is 85,000 men. 

An Honourable Member: At whose cost? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: If we go again to the actual operations which 
the French had to carry out in Morocco in terrain, which, I submit, is com- 
parable with the terrain which we have on the North-West Frontier, we 
find that in undertaking operations in a country 200 miles long, not a 
thousand miles as is the North-West Frontier of India, and only 60 miles 
wide, they had to deploy in spite of the Spanish forces already engaged 
in that area 100,000 rifles. Now, Sir, I hold that this is an example which 
does enable this House to appreciate to some extent whether or not the 
strength of the army which we maintain for our defence is extravagant, 
and I can only hold that in view of those figures our army, as far as its 
strength is concerned, is not in the least bit extravagant. 

I will now pass on to the problem of Indianisation. Here I think my 
Tiews are already to some extent known. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Well known. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I believe that Indianisation is not only a poli- 
tical necessity but to some extent a military necessity in view of the fact 
that we are faced and may be increasingly faced with difficulty in obtaining 
a British element. Why I have criticised and have been a close critic 
of th^ proposals put forward by the Skeen Committee and the proposals 
which are placed before the House by Government is on the ground that 
for an army mainly recruited from the yeoman classes we are endeavour- 
ing to find officers practically entirely from the urban middle class. Having 
knowledge of the conditions as they are to-day in India I believe that a 
policy which concentrates entirely in that direction is fundamentally wrong 
m principle. I have listened, Sir, for constructive proposals from the 
Benches occupied by the Elvarajist Party. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, their 
leW^er, threw out a suggestion that your best way of driving out the enemy 

by vote^ censure, and l^fr. Qoswami alluded to the well-known ability 
lifkd odinnaand. which Indians haye of words. 
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Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : What 
•else can we do? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I have. Sir, drawn from my imagination a 
picture of the type of army which we might expect under Field-Marshal 
Srinivasa Iyengar, and 1 thought that it might be composed of a first line 
of process servers, who would be supported by bodies of learned gentlemen 
moving appeals in the High Court, with a further body of politicians as 
shock troops firing of! votes of censure, the advance of the whole army 
covered by a barrage of words under the direction of Mr. Goswami. But 
1 could not persuade myself to believe that the idea of having such an 
army at the present moment was at all attractive. It might be that in 
the future, when your League of Nations has developed and nations take 
their cases to be fought out in the courts of the League, such an army, 
which, mind you, wjll be an expensive anny, may, anyhow, in the first 
instance be of some use. But, remembering Pandit Motilal Nehru’s state- 
ment that we have to keep before us the facts of human nature, I feel 
that it will be many generations and beyond our time before we can neglect 
the fact that we are faced along our North-West Frontier with people who 
will, long before they r. sort to law, resort to the force of arms. 

Honourable Memliers of the Independent and Nationalist Party have 
madcj much play of the fact that a British officer cannot be commanded 
by an Indian, and yet their own words, I think, have very largely disproved 
that there is any particular argument in that point. My friend Mr. Kelkar 
has already definitely quoted the fact that Britishers are already serving 
under Indians in the civil administration, and my own impression is that, 
where a soldier inspires confidence, the pigment of his skin will not deter 
other soldiers from serving under him. But, after all, is the particular 
desire of this House that all that they want is that their Indian officers 
may command British officers? I hold that that is an entire side issue. 
What we want our Indian officers to do is to command men and what is 
more and very essential is Indian officers who will be followed by their 
men. 

Now, Sir, I will turn to my own criticisms dl military policy in so fsir 
as I made them the other day and was unable to get any reply from the 
Anny Secretary during the General Budget discussion. On that occasion 
I pointed out that the Government military policy was the maintenance 
of a small army, but on the understanding that it was maintained at the 
highest standard of efficiency. Now, I contend that that last proviso 
which Government themselves make has not been fulfilled. On that occa- 
sion I pointed out that we had taken risks definitely owing to our financial 
stringency. Now, that the days of financial stringency are past, I would 
like to know from the Army Secretary whether the equipment of our army 
is in a satisfactory position. Are our troops in India for expeditionary 
purposes in that state of mobility in which we have a right to expect them 
to be? Are our troops equipped to contend with an attack from the air 
accompanied by the use of gas? My own impression is that he will be 
unable to give me a really satisfactory answer to both of these criticisms. 
1 also asked him what was the position regarding Ihe officeia in our military 
forces; and here again I know that you have not, in those military forces 
and amongst your officers, that sort of contentment which is so essential 
to the efficiency of the i^rmy. I think in the main the difficulties are 
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very often of a minor nature, but they are ones which demand Govern- 
ment consideration. I mentioned during my speech on the General Budget 
discussion that the question of accommodation was one touching the 
interests of the officer which in some cantonments was very far from satis- 
factory. There are other questions regarding travelling expenses. For 
instance, I believe on the move from Simla to Delhi, while some ofi&cers 
are all right, many married officers actually lose because that particular 
move is put on the temporary and not on the permanent scale. I do not 
feel that if Government order officers to move about the country to suit 
Government purposes, that they should lose thereby. Also, Government 
have accepted the policy that they give their officers home leave, and yet 
there are few of our junior officers and junior married majors who are 
able to get the benefit of that holiday in England to which they are entitled 
by regulations, due to the fact that their furlough pay is definitely below 
the standard of living which they should maintain — let alone to provide 
them with any opportunity of enjoying that holiday when they get it. 
These are points, Sir, which I believe with a little manipulation and with 
no very great measure of expense — ^because aftei all if an officer takes 
his leave in India for eight months he gets higher pay than he does if he 
goes to England — can be adjusted. I would urge Government once more 
to have these matters not only under consideration but definitely to take 
some action. We cannot look to our army to fulfil its obligations if, as 
I say, its efficiency is hampered by the fact that its officers feel that they 
have a certain number of grievances and if our officers feel that their equip- 
ment is not modem, that they are not given the latest weapons of war 
wherewith to do their job, and if our men are not adequately equipped 
with what is necessary for their own protection in the event of certain 
types of attack. As I say, I feel these are definite matters to which Gov- ‘ 
emment should give attention. I feel that our military expenditure, 
though high, is forced on us by our geographical position and our vulnera- 
bility to attack; and I submit that I have produced figures which show 
that those figures are not, in view of the position, very high. They com- 
pare very favourably with the figures in other countries. You have Japan, 
a country which is very often quoted by Honourable Members opposite, 
who spends some 75 crores on her defence out of a total revenue of 210 
crores. We are therefore well within what we ought to be. If anything 
our position is more easy. Mr. Chaman Lall stated that Soviet Bussia 
had increased her forces for fear of attack by the British. I do not believe 
that he really thinks that. I know he is a very sincere admirer of the 
Soviet form of self-determination, although I do net know that the* 
Muhammadan tribes in the Caucasus or Central Asia would perhaps quite 
so readily agree with him. But we must face the possibilities. Every- 
thing is not yet peaceful in this 'world. There is constant trouble nr 
Mesopotamia which might easily spread throughout the Middle East, and 
I hold that this is not the time when we should leave ourselves with an’ 
inadequate military defence or a military defence that is improperly 
equipped. 

Mr, S. Srinivasa lyeugar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadin Urban) ; 
Sir, I had ho intention whatever of intervening in this debate, btit for the 
iKMnewhat humorous observations which the unofficial apologist for His 
Excelliehoy' the Commander-in-Chief and the Govertiirient Benches gene- 
rally has made from the European Block. I am very sorry to hear that* 
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Colonel Crawford is thinking of becoming Commander-in-Chief. If His 
Excellency the present Commander-in-Chief is to be Minister for Army 
matters in this House, he must take the consequences and the Government 
must take the consequences. Of course it might have been wisdom on 
the part of the Government to have put an Indian as Army Minister in 
charge of this department; then things would have been better argued on 
the one side and on the other; but if you choose to put in one who ought 
to be a non-party man, the head of the Army, as a political Minister in 
charge of Army matters, it is im]>ossible for you to gag the Members of 
this Assembly, it is impossible to restrict the freedom of debate, it is im- 
possible to prevent that criticism and that comment upon absences which 
are so perfectly legitimate. Whatever one's office is — and I am glad to 
notice that the opinion of the Pioneer is in favour of the view which I am 
just stating, — one must take the consequences of one's position. I shall 
not be in the least degree sorry, and the Members on the other side should 
not be sorry, if, as a result of this debate during the last week and this 
week, a change in the administration of the Army Department takes place. 
It is for good reason, Sir, that the constitution has put His Excellency the 
Viceroy outside this Asoembly ; and it is for similar reasons that His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief ought not to be making announcements, 
ought not to be in the Legislature, and ought not to take charge of these 
matters. But if he makes an annmmcement in this House which rouses 
on OUT side the deepest resentment, if he makes his announcement in 
language which is calculated to provoke counter-attacks, he and hia 
supporters must gladly, cheerfully and in a sportsmanlike fashion welcome 
them. Sir, it has been said that the British people like criticism, ' but 
I have never found that quality in people who resent criticism, who walk 
away when the Army debate takes place here and who, when they are 
backed up by nominated Members and majorities in their lobbies are 
vociferous and thump their tables time and again, but who, when their 
lobbies are thinned and from poverty of argument are unable -o find 
anything else to do, simply shut their eyes, and who occasionally smile 
imperturbably and at other times with an unsmiling imperturbabilitjr 
they try to carry on. This sort of game has been earned on too far, 
and I would request Members on the other side of the House to remember 
that the political centre of gravity in India is not in the Civil Service 
only, but is in the unofficial European community in India, and there- 
fore they should not lightheartedly enter into the affrav. If they want 
to remain in India aa equal citizens of a free India they must throw 
in their lot with us and not taunt us, as Colonel Crawford has chosen to 
taunt my friend Mr Goswami. I consider that my friend Mr. Goswaim 
was perfectly justified in canvassing in the way he did the speech which was 
made by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief Some of us who are 
old enough might have for reasons of needless courtesy chosen to keep 
quiet, but sometimes even an elderly man, as my friend Khan Bahadur 
Sarlaraz Hussain Khan pointed put in connection with another subject, can- 
not resist the temptation of making a counter-attack when he is provoked. 
But I really 'associate myself with the resentment expressed on this f<ide 
of the House, and with the fullest sense of '‘esponsibdity I associate 
myself with every word that my friend Mr. Goswami said yesterday of the 
Commander-m-Ohi«f'« speech and attitude. I consider, Sir that when you 
find a friend like the one who spoke before Colonel Crawford, when you fin<y 
a man who has that stake in the country, that sobriety and that wisdom. 
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when you hear a man like that speak so strongly, you may be perfectly 
certain that the conclusion which we have reached on the administration 
oi the Army is shared by every Indian, whatever his status in life, whatever 
his occupation, whatever his political inclinations may be. It is a 
grotesque proposition on the part of my friend Colonel Crawford to telJ 
us that there are 500,000 thousand rifles among the tribes and that 
we have got in round numbers 200,000 rifles. What kind of arithmetic 
is he giving? Is he forgetting the machine guns and the Tank Corps and 
the various up-to-date weapons of offence with which he ought to 
be more familiar. His reply is really * a case of suppressio v^ri. It 
must be quite clear to my friend that the British Army in India is quite 
capable of taking care of the Frontier even if it is one-fourth as strong 
as it is to-day. There is no need at all in modern times for such a huge 
army as this, and I do not desire, when we are at peace with Afghanistan, 
to imitate the example of my friend Colonel Crawford in dragging in the 
King of Afghanistan. If India is not tied to the Empire she will be far 
more peaceful and will have nothing to fear from her neighbours who 
Will have no cause for misgivings or -provocation. And are we made to 
feel that because we are tied to a bellicose Empire anxious to carry on .a 
warfare to conquer the world, that that Empire is unwanted and is a 
galling burden to us? I think it is not statesmanship. I think the Madras 
•Congress was perfectly wise in formally declaring that the goal of the 
Indian people should be complete national indeipendence. I want ‘to 
warn Members on the oppo^te side not to persist in the line of talk they 
hav^ indulged in to-day. T want to warn members like Colonel Crawford 
and others of his way of thinking that the formal declaration of independ- 
ence may ’ere long be followed by mass movement if that kind ol talk 
persisted in on the other side. It is necessary for Members on the • 
other side to see thingis in their true perspective and to open their eyes 
to the realities of the situation. And when you find all over Asia, all the / 
world over, there is jealousy against the British Empire and nobody loves 
this British Empire except those ^^ho are themselves the ruling people 
in that Empire, it ought to be plain to them that there must be a thorough 
change in their policy. Let them make up their minds to have that 
change of policy. We are not anxious to be within the Empire at all. 
They have overstayed their welcome in this country. It is not by votes 
of censure that any of us is going be a Field-Marshal or a Commander- 
in-Ch’cf, but the time will come when most of my countrymen will see 
things clearly. You may delay it by three years, five years or 10 years — 
but I tell you that I have a vision, — and those who s^e things clearly will 
appreciate it-r-that this Government will be soon swept out of the country. 

I therefore ask the Members who take part in this debate not to provoke 
MS more than they have been provoking us. I think Honourable civilian 
Members of thi« House are much wiser in keeping quiet and not answer- 
ing things because they cannot answer; it is much better for them to 
keep quiet than provoke us, for I would welcome many more -specimens 
of Colonel Cranford’s speech because that is the kind of ‘spur that 
required to enable us to speed ourselves up. I do not think that Colonel 
Crawford has been very wise in blossoming into a statistician, because 
he unnecessarily anticipated my friend the Army Secretary in oonneotioh 
with the ratio which he chose to draw between the central finances and 
the expenditure 
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Lala La}pat Bad: Statistics are not bis department. 

Hr. B. SriBiTaaa Xyeogar: Sir, the Army Department is a charge upon 
the central revenues and my Honourable friend Diwan Chaman Lall was 
perfectly justified in stating the obvious. What have we got to do with 
the provincial revenues when we know that in several provinces there 
are deficits and the provincial revenues are really taken out of the blood 
•'I* the people in the provinces? You know perfectly well that whether 
the revenue is used in the provinces or in the central exchequer the 
people are groaning under heavy taxation. Do you think that with an 
average annual mcoine of Ks. 60 to 70 for an Indian in India we can 
support the British administration, the British Governntent and army and 
all the rest including my friend the Leader of the House, His Excellency 
the Commander-in-tdiief and Colonel Crawford? I -av no. Let us make 
it perfectly plain to ourselves that m no department of life, neither in 
the Army nor in civil matters, neither in taxation nor in expen- 
diture, is this Government welcome to us to-day. Do not 
make the resentment grow in volume and do not deepen the wounds 
which you are causing every day. Try if you can to mend your way a — 
your last chance is this year — tr^' if you can come to terms. But t 
know you are not likely to come to terms. I know that you are carryfing* 
on a vigorous propaganda against us and there is no disposition in 
England to come to anv terms with us. Therefore, we are certain that 
Providence has determined that we shall win Swaraj not only through 
our own patriotism hut through the blunders, through the criminal negli- 
gence and through the provocative attitude which the Government is 
adopting. I have every reason to think that we are perfectly justified, 
according to the best Parliamentary traditions, in criticising His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief and his supporters in this House, and I associate- 
myself also with that aspect of the debate which has been raised. Sir, 

1 cordially support the motion which my gallant friend, as I should like 
to call him, moved so ably 

Ra]a Ghazanfar All Khan (North Punjab : IMuharamadan) : Sir, while a 

12 Noon constructive crit’cism was going on from the Opposi- 

* tion Benches it is unfortunate that .-ome of the remarks of 
Colonel Crawford should have confused the issue and made it necessary 
for the Leader of the Opposition Party to make some remarks which 
can be regarded only a;s a sort of general criticism. I will try to confine 
my remarks to a few thing« which concern chiefly the nation-building 
department, as it was called by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 
But before I do tliat. I must say that I entirely agree w.ith my Honour- 
able friend Colonel Crawford that we must maintain in this country a 
Bufiicient number of rifles, keeping in view the number of rifles which 
the men in the Frontier have got and such other considerations.. But 1 
would propose to Colonel Crawford to consider whether it is not possible for 
us to maintain the same number of rifles, rather more rifles than we have 
got at present and pay less for them. If he is convinced that we can 
get a larger number of rifles with the efficiency which rs essential and 
we can still bring down the Budget by a few crores, I am sure Colonel 
Crawford would agree with me and he would welcome thau proposal 

So tmieh has been said about Indianisation of officers in the Army 
that I would not like to add a w<»d to it, but I would confine myself to 
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the condition of the soldier ranks. At present Sir, there is much un- 
employment among ex-soldiers. I think if a railway workshop oontahamg 
about 200 labourers is closed down, the Honourable Sir George Bainy 
feels quite upset, even if he thinks that he has got to close down a 
certain shop, he must try to find out some means of giving employment 
to these people who will be thrown out of employment by doing so. I 
wonder if His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ever thought, when he 
wais going to demobilise a very very large number of soldiers, what would 
happen to them when they would not be able to do any other job after 
giving up their soldiering? In my own district, I know that there are 
at least 15,000 soldiers who served in the Great War and were then 
demobilised and who are without any employment now. The same is 
the case elsewhere, without pensions, Sir, most of them. The same is 
the case with a large number of soldiers, thousands in number, in Rawal- 
pindi, Campbellpur and other districts. Now, I would request the Army 
Secretary to consider whether is was right that such a large number 
oi men, who pro\ed very efficient during the Great War, should have been 
demobilised without giving them any employment. Sir, it may be said 
that this demobilisation was bound to come and took place everywhere. 
Even in England they had to demobilise a large number of soldiers 
after the War. I agree. But in England they had to demobilise because 
there was no other alternative. Naturally no sensible man would suggest 
that just to give employment to a certain number of persons one should 
keep up the military budget and pa> more than one ought to pay. But 
so far as India is concerned, they could afford to avoid this unemplby- 
ment but they have not done it. As it has been definitely established 
that the cost of one British regiment is equal to that of 7 Indian regiments, 
it would follow that if we were to demobilise one British regiment we 
would have enough saved to maintain 7 Indian regiments. So the number 
cf rifks would be increased. Instead of 1,000 rifles, they will have 7,000 
rifles, and so far as efficiency is concerned, particularly in fighting on the 
side of the frontier, I hope there is no military officer of any experience, 
who would not agree with me that the Indian soldier has proved much 
more efficient than the {British soldier. This is nhiefly due to the 
climate there. Naturally, a British soldier, who cannot remain in the 
plains, even in a cantonment, without any fight, during the summer 
season, and who has got to be sent to some hill station, how can you 
expect him to go and fight during the months of June and July near 
the Khyber Pass? So the Indian soldier has proved and still is sure to 
prove more efficient than the British soldier on the frontier side. There- 
fore, if the only 'fear is from ‘frontier', I would strongly hold that the 
demobilisation of a few British regiments and the enlisting of a fairly 
large number of Indian regiments would not do any harm, so far as 
efficiency- is concerned 

Another point, Sir,' in this connection is the proposal to give 6 vacancies 
at Sandhurst to Viceroy's commissioned officers. At present the military 
have stopped direct recruitment of Viceroy's commissioned officers. A 
few- years ago they used to enlist young men as direct eTamadars. Under 
the present rules they do not enlist anybody as direct Jamadar, but he 
must join as a soldier. In the first place, it will be very difficult to 
persuade educated Indian young men to come forward aivd join as soldiers 
in file Army on a pay of Rs. 20 or Bs. 25 montht jftierefore, eve# 
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if we persuade them to join before they become Jamadars it will take 
them 5, 7 or 8 years, and unless they beQome Jamadars they will not 
be entitled to be given a King's commission and sent to Sandhurst. 
Again, the question of age would come in. Supposing they join the 
Ami> at the age of 18 and they become Jamadars at say 25 or 26, and 
then they go to Sandhurst and come out as Lieutenants, they would 
probably retire before they become Majors. Therefore, if the object is 
to give G King’s commissions annually to Viceroy's commissioned officers, 
then I would request His Excellency the Commander-in* Chief to make 
direct recruitment as Jamadars of Indians who are really suitable young 
men and who after a short time, if they prove fit, can become Lieutenants. 

I do not mean to suggest that a'll the posts of Jamadars should be filled 
up by direct recruitment, but what I would suggest is that a certain 
number of these posts, say if we are taking 6 annually, then 10 posts 
of Jamadars should be filled by direct nomination. 

There is one more point. Sir. The recruitment of certain castes of 
Miissalmans is stopped in various regiments. I know even in the case 
of the Sayeds, who are a highly respectable Mussalman caste and wbo 
have proved very fit in the regiments in which they were enlisted at 
certain times, orders have been issued that they cannot join some regi- 
ments. I had a talk with some military officers who said that this was 
due to the fact that the Sayeds command great respect from the soldiers 
and therefore it will not be desirable to take them. I do not think this 
la such a crime that the^ should be debarred as a caste from joining 
the Army. 

I would request the Army Secretary to tell us what objection he has 
got to keeping the British soldiers in the same numbers as at present. 

I have proved that so far as the Frontier is concerned, the Indian soldier 
is quite efficient. So far as loyalty is concerned, you can entirely depend 
upon him. I do not think any more trying circumstances would come 
than the Great War, when the Mussalman soldiers had to fight against 
the Turks, and in Arabia, and had to attack Baghdad, but still they 
proved loyal. During the non-co-operation movement and the 1919 
. disturbances you cannot give us a single case of an Indian soldier who 
proved disloyal. Even in the Khilafat agitation when there were fafwa^ 
by Ulemas that they must resign — fauj mam naukri haram hai — you 
could not give me even half a dozen names of Indian soldiers who 
resigned. This shows that they proved absolutely loyal and therefore, 
if the object of keeping a large British Army is simply due to your not 
trusting the Indian soldiers, this is very unfair to them. 

There is only one more point, and that is about the Army Bemount 
Department which was called by Has Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chifif as a nation-building department of the Army. I must acknowledge 
at the very outset that this Department has done a good deal of service 
and there is no denying the fact that the number of good mares and horses 
which are now produced in India would not have been produced but ^cr 
the assistance of this Department. In 1901 and 1902,, the Army Remount 
Department offered 2 squsires of land to each roan who brought a horse 
which was approved by the officer of the Army Remount Department. 
So w^t happened? Some of the Zemindars sold their property— their 
iiiicMtral pi^perty— their houses and lands, and bought a mare lot 
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lis. 800[, ^KX), or Ks. l,0(X), and took it to the Remount Officer. 
After that mare was approved, 1 or 2 squares of land was allotted to 
ithe man. That was in 1901. The Government wanted to make the 
aeceptance of this land as attractive as they could to these Zemindars. 
At present the number of such Zemindars who have taken land on these 
horse-breeding conditions is very nearly 4,000 or 5,000, and they mainly 
exist ill the Sargodha, Gujrat, liVnllpur and Montgomery districts in the 
Punjab. I have received general and wide complaints that these people 
are very unhappy. Many new conditions have now been gradually 
imposed upon them and at present they really do not know what to do. 
They have not got their homes. They have sold their houses; they 
have sold their lands and come and settled in these new lands. They 
have now settled there for about 20 or 22 years. They are now troubled 
to such an extent that they would very much like to give up the land 
and go back to their old places if they could possibly do so. The first 
thing is that soine of the Army Remount Department officers are ver^' 
unsympathetic. I have got certain cases with me where the land has 
been confiscated on very ordinary grounds. I gi^e one instance. There 
was one Muliammad Hussain, Abadkar, 95 S. B.. Tehsil Snrgodha. 
His mare lost a colt in 1926 and again, in 1927. His land was confiscated 
for 5 years. There are many other instances in which even if the mare 
is a little bit overfed the owner is fined heavily or his land is confiscated. 
Besides, these people are under n dual control, the control of the Punjab 
Govemmenb and the control of the Army Department. Tf they keep the 
terms of their contract and fulfil all the conditions imposed upon them 
by the Army Remoimt Department, still, if there is anv criminal suit 
against them or there is a police complaint against them, the civil 
Viuthorities may confiscate their land. If they behave properly and the. 
civil officers are quite satisfied with them, yet if they do not comply 
with any of the conditions imposed by the Army Remoimt Department, 
that department may get the land confiscated, ITiese people are 
living under such difficult circumstances. Then, Sir. another complamt 
which they have got is that they are forced to sell the mares by the 
Army Remount Department officers. A mare which may cost Rs. 1,500 
is bought by the Army Remount officers for Rs. 400 or Rs. 300 and 
vice versa, I would strongly urge that this buying or selling of mares by 
rtibe Army Remount Department officers should be stopped altogether. 

I know .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. I do not know how the Honourable 
Member connects the reduction of this vote with the price of a mare. 

Bftja Ohazanfar All E!han: Sir, the reasons are obvious. (Laughter.) 
Then, Sir another grievance which these colonists have got is that 
when the Army Remount Officers go to inspect the mares, all the persons 
are made to stand together in a Ime and on very ordinary excuses they 
are nbu^d and i^eaten. This is a serious charge but I m^e this charge 
because T have got instances, which I do not like to quote, where this 
thing has actually happened. W is most unfortunate. Almost all the big 
landlords of that distffct who can approach the,, officers have themselves 
gbt land on these conditions, therefore, as they very intimate 
iwrth ttb officers, they do not mention these grievances before the higher 
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officers. The unfortunate thing is that the price which has been fixed 
by the department to be paid to the Zemindar when the Army Eemount 
want to buy a colt is not paid on the same scale as prescribed, so much 
fio . . . . 


Mr. President: 1 hardly think this is relevant to the question before 
us now. 

Ra]a Ghazanlar Ali Khan: I will bring my remarks to a conclusion. 
Sir. I have got many more grievances to relate. I trust the Army 
Secretary would devise some means of satisfying himself 

Mr. President: But you do not want the Anny Department to continue 

Baja Ghazanfar Ali Khan: I have not said, Sir, whether I want the 
Army Department to continue or not. (Ah Honouiable Member: “If 
the cut IS carried there will be no Army Department.”) I do not know 
whether the cut will be carried or not. {Another Honourable Member: “I 
hope you wdll support it.”). I will bring my remarks to a close. I w^ould 
request the Army Sc(!retarv to look into these grievances. If I had time 
I wanted to tell him that I have received complaints from the Viceroy’s 
commissioned olFicers that they are not tvell accommodated, and that they 
have not got good quarters. Soldiers as well as Jamadars and Subadar- 
Majors — they all blame the Assembly for that. They say, whenever 
we make a request to our officers, they say “ the Assembly will 
not pay us money That is what the Indian officers and tha 
other ranks tell mo. They are under the impression that the Indian 
Members of the Assembly are opposed to their getting all the comforts 
which they are entitled to. But so far as I know, there is not a single 
elected Member in this House who would not like to afford all reasonable 
facilities to these Indian officers. Whenever we talk about extravagance 
in the military budget, wdiat we geiKTally mean is that this extravagance 
exists so far as the maintenance of this large number of British troeps is 
concerned, so far as the spending of an enormous amount on the comforts 
of British soldiers is concerned. Dr. Moonje told us the other day that 
the money spent on the education of sons of Indian officers is very, very 
small, as compared with the amount spent on the education of the sons 
of British soldiers, and so on. But there is not a single Indian Member, 
T want to make it clear, who is opposed to providing all reasonable facili- 
ties and comforts to the Indian soldiers and Indian officers in the Military 
Department. 

Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan (Punjab : Landholders) : I feel, Sir, 
that while discussing matters of high policy the Members of this House 
have ignored one or jWO im])ortant factors, but before T say a few w’or'ds 
about those jioints I would like to associate myself wdth tlie remarks of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, when he said, or at leasf 
I took him to say, that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief should 
not be a Member of any of the Legislatures. I do think that he, like 
Their Excellencies the Governor General and the Governors, should be 
kept out of the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, and some 
other official, like the Armv Secretary, should be deputed to make state- 
ments in these Houses. I also want to thank mv Honourable friend, 
Eaja Ghazanfar Ali Khan, for advocating the cause of Indian officers, 
f.e., Vioeroy^B commissioned officers, and of the ex-soldiers I quite 
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agree with him that they are suffering a lot and it would be in the interests 
of India, and especially of the Army Department, to improve their pros- 
pects. We do not often hear about them in this House for several reasons, 
chiefly, because most of the Members are not aware of their conditions 
and the difficulties under which these people are living. I do not want 
to go into details; perhaps some other occasion will be more suitable. 
For the present I only want to submit that as far as the principle of 
Indianization is concerned, every Member in this House is of opinion that' 
it is in the interests of India to Indianise the Indian Army. If there is 
any difference of opinion, then that is only with regard to the system that 
ought to be follow^ed. There are some of us who think that the methods 
which have been adopted in the past or which the powers-that-be pro- 
pose to adopt in the future are not adequate; I am one of those who think 
that these are not the correct methods. We want a national anny. For 
this purpose it is not sufficient that every year a few King’s commissioned 
officers should be appointed. I tread perhaps on thorny ground when I 
submit that if we really want a national army then we must at least start 
to do away with the present system of recruitment of the rank and file 
in the Indian Army. Members in this House are aware that the Army 
at present is only recruited from certain classes cr clans An Indian may 
be medically fit, but he is not therefore necessarily eligible for enlistment. 
I am quite aware of the difficulties which we may have to face if we 
seriously take up this scheme, but I cannot understand how it. can be 
possible to avoid them. The aim is to create a national army; it will only 
exist when we have a mixed army. At present an Infantry battalion has 

class companies, /.e., one company is recruited from a certain class of 

people and another from another class, jind so on. I have already Said 
that there may be difficulties if we raise these mixed battalions; battalions 
without any class companies or class platoons or class sections. These 
difficulties cannot be overcome just now, but there is no harm at all 
in making a start. If I may suggest, I think at least one mixed battalion 
in every Command may be raised immediately. These battalions will, of 
course, enlist people who are now enlisted in the Indian Army and people 
who are now kept out of it. The mere fact that a few Indians will be 
appointed as King’s commissioned officers every year is not going to make 
the army now known as the Indian Army a national army. I 

was told only the other day by one of my friends that in 

about 300 years all the King’s commissioned officers would be Indians. 

(An Honourable Member: “They cannot all be Indians.”) Not 

even after 300 years? Let me say, after an indefinitely long period they 
may all be Indians but 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: If every one of them lives for 300 years. 

Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan: The rank and file will, even then, 
be recruited from certain classes. I do not propose that the present system 
be done away with at once, but if w^e really want to have a national army 
then I cannot see how it can be pillowed to continue. {Mr. M. A. Jinnah: 

“ Quite right.”) It may perhaps be desirable to start _with 4 battalions, 
one in every Command, of these mixed soldiers ; every person whether he 
belongs to a class which is at present admitted to the Indian Army or not, 
may be eligible for enlistment. The progress made by these battalians 
will give us an idea as to how long it will take to create a national army. 
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I am quite aware of the difficulties but we will have to face them, and 
the sooner we make a start the better it would be for all of us. 

With regard to the few King's Commissions which are going to be 
allotted in future to Indians, it has been said at different times and in 
different places that it is not possible to find 10 or 20 suitable persons for 
this purpose. I do not share that view; 1 do not contribute to that idea. 
I think it is very easy to find 10, 20 or more suitable Indians to fill those 
vacancies if only the right sources are tapped. I think we have got very 
good material among people known as the Viceroy’s commissioned officers. 
Among them there are suitable men, young men, men who would make 
excellent officers, men of whom any army ma\ be justly proud. I am 
•quite aware that they are not so well educated, but one is never too old 
to learn if he is not too wise to be taught, and if these people can be 
given educational courses for one or two >ears at Government expense, 
then I am quite sure that they would make suitable and very efficient 
officers, and that they would be the people who will stick to the army, who 
will make the army their profession. I do not want to go into details. 
Perhaps it may not be quite the right thing to do. People who go to 
Sandhurst now find that their proap(*cts in the ann\ are not ver\ bright. 
Though they have not got .nanv careers open to them even then, with the 
help of my friend Sir Den\s Bruy, they try to get into the Political De- 
partment. Take the figures Many people who went to Sandhurst and 
came back to India as officers have gone into the Political Department. 
I know many who are even now thinking of going into the Political Depart- 
ment if only that kind gentleman, Sir Denys Bray, would allow them to 
do so ; and there are other jobs which are anxiously sought after by people 
who are now King’s commissioned officers; jobs as executive officers and 
officers of the Bemount Department. I think no Indian has so far been 
admitted to the Remount Department, but I know that there are many 
who are anxious to be appointed to this department. These are not the 
sort of people, and T am one of them, who are required for this purpose. 
What is the use of giving commissions to people who will not stick to the 
army. The people who will stick to the army and will make the army 
their profession are the people who are now serving as Viceroy's com- 
missioned officers, and it is not right to say that the material is 
not there. There are any number of Viceroy's commissioned 
officers who are quite suitable for King’s Commissions. I know 
many of them; I live among them. I have not the honour of representing 
them here; Captain Kabul S'ingh has that honour and he knows more about 
them than T do. I live in the same part of the country as mv friend Raja 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, and he knows them as intimately as I do. I am 
quite sure that if opportunities arc given to them then they will make 
good King’s commissioned officers. 

Mr. B. Das: Do you want them to go to Sandhurst or do you favour 
an Indian Sandhurst? 

Sardar Muhammad Kawaz Khan: I am just coming to that point. 1 
had the honour of appearing before the Lidian Sandhurst Committee in 
the vlavs when my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal had not resigned and 
my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah was also there. I had suggested that 
the present Dehra Dun College should be transformed into a sort of college 
where people from the Indian schools may be admitted and after staying 
there for a year or so they may be commissioned into the army: just 

B t 
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as people got commissions in the army from different Universities in 
England. That was my view and I could see that it was not much liked 
at the time, but now seeing the result of the efforts of the Skeen Com- 
mittee I believe that my friends, had they agreed to my proposition, would 
have gone more ahead with Indiaiiization than they have otherwise. 

There is not much else to be said except that even in these few vacan- 
cies that have been allotted to Indians I think it is not proper that only 
six should have been reserved for people who are now holding Viceroy’s 
commissions. I think it would have been in the interests of the army and 
in the interests of India generally to reserve more vacancies for them. 1 
do not advo(nite that they should be taken as they arc, but permit them 
to qualify and if you find that they are suitable then take them. The 
other point which I wish to bring to the notice oi my Honf)urable friend 
Mr. Mackworth Young is that no provision whatsoever lias been made to 
enable olheers holding c.oinniissioiis in the Indian Territorial Force to enter 
the commissioned ranks of the regular army as is done in England. I 
think it is in the interests of India that people in the Territoriaft Force 
should be (meouraged, and that encouragement would have been forth- 
coming had officers of the Territorial Force been permitted to qualify for 
commissions in the regular army. We have got to bring a better class 
into the Territorial Force than that which is there at present I am not 
in any way reflecting on the present officers of the Territonnl Force, but 1 
know as a matter of fact that better peo])le could have come in to the 
Territorial battalions. For the reason that a sufficient number of vacancies 
has not been reserved for Viceroy’s commissioned officers, and for the 
reason that no provision whatsoever has been made for enabling officers 
of the Territorial Force to qualify for commissions in the regular army, 
I will support the motion of my Honourable friend Mr. Chaman Lall. 

Captain Kabul Singh Bahadur (Punjab* Nominated Non-Official): ’Sir, 
my Honourable friend opposite appeared to me to be rather speaking under 
passion than with reason, though it is a passion for the love of our country, 
when they say that British troops should be eliminated to make room for 
Indians. This m*av be desired by them but they must not forget that 
whatever the causes may be Indians of equal fitness and education are 
not forthcoming in numbers enough to replace British troops. Honour- 
able Members perhaps do not know that in modem warfare there are many 
occasions when a single private soldier himself is the only person who re- 
presents his side and on wffiose correct and immediate appreciation of the 
situation rests the victory or disaster for his side. Are all the private or 
even the non-commissioned officers of the Indian Army able to rightly 
understand the position and perform in the nLk of time such acts as 
signalling or writing a message or throwing up lights or signalling to aero- 
planes the necessary signal to save the occasion? No, Sir. We have very 
few non-commissioned officers and men who can do this. Therefore I 
appeal to my enthusiastic countrymen to move slowly. Let us first spread 
education in the country, so that youths with some education could be 
found who will come and serve in the Indian army. Then and then alone 
we could think of replacing British soldiers in fofo. 

Now, Sir, the grievance that Government are killing the military spirit 
is not understood by me; the birds of military spirit are nob captured and 
kept in a cage by the Government and daily taken for breakfast. Let my 
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countrymen who are anxious to }>ecoine soldiers cultivate physical strength, 
play open-air games, take part in races and other competitions, and thus 
prepare a material which is in demand for the army, and Government will 
come with pleasure and make their choice, because Government only 
want able-bodied and intelligent youths for the army, and will <dways be 
willing to take such men. 

Dr, B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan') Sir, my 
triend, Mr. Kelkar, has characterised the British policy as Machiavellian. 

I have been diving deeper into the Indian seas and the English seas of the 
military budget, and the more I div(‘ det'per I find the more Machiavellian 
mysteries and wonders of the world, ot whieh 1 presented a few the other 
day, and I propose to present a tew to day 

They have been raising of late the BonuI Air Force in India, and they 
have been spending out ol Indian n veames IN every \ear. 

Out of this, Ks. 1,25,51,0(M) are spent m India, and IN 1,00, 90, ()()() are 
spent in England And how are the\ spent in Faigland? If ;\ou look at 
page 308 of the budgc't estiin'ate'> ol »^\p('ndil nre eii Militarv Ser'viccs for 
the year 1928-29, tlu' first item of jiaMnent is “l^aymenis to Air Ministry 
for Troops serving in Indii”. Tint means that IN 13,3->,O00 aie to le 
paid to England tor the lo.an of air troops tor scn’viee in India; and as for 
their actual maintc'nanc'O in India, v ho oNc' shail ])ay hut India'^ If th( v 
arc on furlough and vo\ag(', their pa\ is paid by India, Hs 1, (>0,000 If 
they arc* marrird and produce' ehildri'n, their mai*riag<' allowances are yiaid 
by India, Rs 9.83,(XK) Supposing thc\ conu' to India and their hcaiih 
becom'es a matter oF an\iet\, India must pay wliat is calbnl N.tlional ITc'alth 
Insurance, and that enmos to Rs IGOtlO Supposing tlu'y happen to ho 
unomplo\ed, India must also pav for llanr Ihiemj)l<A ment Insurame be- 
cause thev have Ixhui serving India. — and that comes to Rs 40,000 Their 
Contributorv Pensions A(d. 1925. costs us Rs 48,(X)0 Their con>ohdat‘'‘d 
clothing allowance eomos to Rs 20 G70 whieh Tndi;i has to pav Th“v want 
clothing he-iid('s. in India India cannot produce clotlnng for (hfui', and 
therefove Rs 02,670 have to he spent in England for purehaung clothing 
for them for use in India We have also to pjiv for vhat is called non-offect- 
ivo retired pay of troops for service in India and this alone eonies to nothing 
less than Rs 1,87,000 In all, what wo have to spend on an Air Force in 
Tnd ia, is Rs 1,01,29^000 in England, and in India ihev cost us 
Rs 1,25, .51. 000 Now, how manv pc'oph' are there in this Air Force? 
Having to spend more than fv'o crores of rupees, how many peo])le are 
there in the Air Force British officers 224, and British other ranks 
1,705. or 1,705 men and 221 nfTici'rs, that is 1 929 nion in nil — and we have 
to spend on their nceo’mt more than two crores of rupees Yet, Gieve is 
not one single Indian offfeer like the British officer, nor one single Indian air- 
man like the British airmen in this Air Foree of 1,929 men We are told that 
India does not, possess men eapahle of being turned as efficient air 
officers or efficient airmen But are these British officers and airmen, who 
are brought out here at such enormous expense, well trained in their art of 
airmanship? No. It is not that their education is complete, not that no 
fyrther arrangements have to be made for their education, after they are 
brought out here: thev have to be further educated and trained Educa- 
tional and instructional estahlishm’cnts cost us Rs. 41,769. The Roval Air 
Force education costs us Rs. 8B,12B; that is, Rs. 1,24.890 have further to 
be spent upon their general education and training as Air Force officers and 
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troops, after they arc brought to India and after India has paid more than 
two crores of rupees for having brought them out- More than owo. crures 
of rupees to be spent from the Indian reveniuea for such Air Force 1 I ask 
my friend, Colonel Crawford, is there any country in the world which 
spends two crores of rupees and yet that country has not been able to* 
produce one single air officer or one single airman? Perhaps India is the 
only unfortunate country which presents the melancholy spectacle to the 
world of spending more than tw^o crores of rupees, and yet not having one 
single Indian in that force. 

An Honourable Member: Shame I 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: There' ,is the Aero-Club of Delhi. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: i am one ot the persons responsible for it. Now 
let us see how our finances are being spent tor what is called the militaiy 
efficiency_ of India, the military protection of India. There is some sueh 
service known as the Militaiy Engineering Service, and I shall only mi'ii- 
tion one fact in this connection. There are about 63,000 British men and 
officers and about 1,70,CK)0 Indian officers and men in the Standing Army of 
India. HoUoing accoiimiodalion has to be made for them. For about 
63,000 British men, new works for their accommodation this }ear are 
estimated to cost Its. 10, 20, 000, and for about 1,70,000 Indians only 
Es. 13, til, 000. I will repeat • for 63,000 Britishers Bs. 10 lakhs are recpiired 
and for 1,70,000 Indians Its. IB lakhs. That is the way efficiency is to ho 
maintained in India. Sir, I can understand efficiency in terms of cempe- 
toncy, — educational, intellectual, instinctive leadership, personal bravery, 
courage and intrepidity in fighting. T can understand efficiency in these 
terms. I cannot understand effiiciency in terms of colour, the colour of. the 
person who is toing to the battlefield. It has never been said that Indians, 
Indian soldiers, are wanting in fighting capacity or initiative leadership. T 
shall only quote from your own book which 1 have found in this Lihrarv. 
This book is called “Deeds of valour performed by Indian officers and soldiers 
from 1860 to 1925”. This has been written by the Army Department and 
presented to Ills Excellency, our friend, Field-Marshal Birdwood. T am 
speaking here of only two of the qualities that go to make what is culled 
militarv efficiency, initiative leadership and personal courage; these are the 
two qualities of which only two instances I shall quote here, 

“On the 13th Mnreb, 1860, a large number of the Mahsud Waziris” 

—of whom' wc are frightened so much by Colonel Crawford and liluiopeaii 
officers on the other side — 

“On the 13th March, 1860, a large number of the Mahsud Waziris left their hills 
at the Zam Nullnh with the avowed intention of plundering the town of Tank.” 

At the outpost there were no British officers and no British soldiers. They 
were all Indian soldiers under Indian officers. There were no British 
officers to guide or to hearten them or to put courage into them or to give 
any skill to Indfen officers and Indian men. Their chief , officer Bessaldar 
XJk,wak Singh collected all bis men, only Indian soldiers, at the outposi^ 
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and what did he do? Ue went out leading his men to meet the enemy in 
the face : 

“The Waziris opened firo and Ressaldar Ukwak Smgh finding it was not the place 
for cavalry to act ” 

— because then? was the nullah — 

“consulted With Ressaldar Shadut Khan and lioth agreed that it would he Vietter to 
retire. . . . 

He consulted bis brother olTieor and asked, "Is it riglit that we should 
give battle in this nullah or make a feigned retirement/’ which we 
Mahrattas are so very fond of, so as to give the enemy to nndorsfand that 
we have laani dideated and bring him into our parlour. I'kwoik Singli with 
the intre])i(lity and the initiative haadorship that lie j)Os>essed said "No, 1 
shall not give battle in this nullah^ hut T shall make a feigned retirement 
and make the enemy think that the day was his" 

“The nK)\eiru‘nt ‘.ucc('od(.-d adnnnhiv, tlio onomy tlenkinc tho dny was thinr own, 
followed tho (uvaliy until the hittir had nearly leached Tank” 

— that was the village vdiich they w’nnted to loot — 

“wlicii the halt wab, sounded, the cavaliy fronted at once, fired <i volley into the 
enemy, drew their salires and charged light away into the middle of them This 
sudden and unexpected attack was toc» much for the Waznis, wlio turned and made off 
towards the lulls, though at tunes they fought bravely in small bands wlien caught 
up by the cavalry h'aving Ix'tvieen 2()0 and 300 of their trihe dead on tho 

plain.s, fuit of (lie 3,000 they brought on the field ” 

I am (pu)ting tins as one instance of in.-:.tine(ive leadership of w'hieli much 
is being made and in whieh, we are told, we Indians are wanting, it is being 
said that Indians are buddiig in that qu.ility ol instinctive' leadership and 
thcrefori' Hriti.sli ofhci'rs Inivc' to ho imported at such a lieavv cost. T want 
to quote anotlior instance and that is of personal hraverv, a little thing, as 
w^o are frigid ened w'ith. a very little thing, a thing of frequent occurrence in 
the trans'frontit'r towns* 

“Sovvai Yhundah Singli attacked three Wazins single-handed Ife cut one down 
with hi.s .svvoid ami short the second, the thud escaping among the bu''hes “ 

Well. Sir, these stories are not of my own making They have been 
described bv your owm officers And as for mt', I might remind the House 
that the ropn'serdatives of the East India Company, when they w^ere think- 
ing, about 150 vears ago, of invading the territories of Tipu Sultan and 
Haider Sultan, thought that the Brahmins of Poona might best be called to 
their aid- Bapu Gokhalo, the last representative soldier of the Peslovas, 
died fighting in the last battle of the last Mahratta War. WHien Nadir Shah 
invaded and massacred the people of Delhi and looted them, all the way 
fromf Poona in those days when there w^ero no railways, no telegraphic wires 
and no telephonic messages, that BraWmin fellow, Baghunatbrao Dada 
Bharari, came and pursued him right up to Altock on the river Sind. Did 
you then inquire from him : Have you brought your certificate of efficiency 
from an English Sandhurst? (Hear, hear). 

We are spending two crores of rupees in India on the Air Eorce. I do 
not know how m*uch Afghanistan is spending on its Air Force, hut I Icnow it 
)hes only lately aent out 26 people for Being trained in Italy. Some have 
already returned to Afghanistan after their training. And supposing there 
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is another Afghan war, as it was in 1919, and Afghan aeroplanes come right 
up to Peshawar and bomb it, 1 suppose your military authorities will go 
to them and ask them: ‘'Have you brought your certificate of efficiency 
from Cranweli? If you do not possess it, you have no right to bombard us.’’ 
(Laughter). 

In the Military Engineering Service there are 102 commissioned >fficers, 
and not one of them is an Indian. Now, let us see how much they eost us. 
In the Military Engineering Service there are 189 British troops and 7,400 
Indian officers and other ranks. Now, these 189 British troops ('ost us 
Bs. 4,98,030, that is, per head Bs. 2,6t35. 7,400 Indians cost us only 
Bs. 27,01,530, that is per head 365. 

Now let us come to the pensions- As you all know money over the 
pensions is being spent in India and England. The total am’ouut of the 
money that is spent on pensions in India is Bs. 3,35,01,880 and that spent 
in England is Bs. 4,01 ,52,(X)0. In this connection, it should bo remeufbered 
that the British Army in India hardly consists of 61,000 people, whereas 
the Indian Army consists of 1,58,000 men. Out of tins sum of 
Bs. 3,35,01,880 that is spent in India on pensions, Bs, 32,57,530 are spent 
on the pensions of British officers and soldiers. So, on pensions alone we 
find by comparison that we spend on B‘nti‘?hers in India and in England 
Bs. 5,24,00,530 and on Indians we spend only Bs. 3,02,44,350 

Let us now see what is their efficiency. My friend. Colonel Crawford, 

^ ^ and also His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief wer'‘ very 
anxious about maintaining the highest efficiency in the military. 

I am also at one with them. The Comm‘ander-in-Chicf said last year — 
Council Debates p, 3405 — 

“Closely alliPfl to that, that is, adequate opportunity for Indiana, is the question 
of efficiency -sshich ac^ain is hound up with the maintenance of British recruitment.*' 

This is exactly the thing which I have not boon able to undersiand; nnd 
this is exactly the thing which no Honourable gentleman on the other side 
has been able to mv knowledge to throw any light upon Is it their inten 
tion to say that efficiency is a quality which resides only under the white 
skin and is a quality which is very rare or rather absent and lacking entirely 
under the black skin? 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians) : Certainly 
not. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: My friend, Colonel Crawford, wanted to correct me 
and said that India does not spend 42 per cent, of her revenues, but only 
33 per cent, I am not going to quarrel with him and I shall take his figure 
as he says. Is there any country, I ask him — let him name one country 
in the whole world — which spends as much as 33 per cent, of ber revenues 
on the military . ... 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I gave the Honourable Member the instance of 
Japan. , 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Japan, I should Inform him, spends only lOJ per 
fcenlf. 
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Oolonel J. D. Orawlord: Is my Honourable friend alluding to the total 
defence expenditure or onl^ to her military expenditure? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I do not know whether it is one or the other; this is 
a book written by an Englishman and I am quoting from it It says that 
Japan spends hardly lOJ per cent, on her defence. 

Pandit Hlrday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non- Muhammadan Rural): 
May I ask Colonel Crawford whether he did not take the gross figures of 
revenue when he tried to determine the proportion of military expenditure 
to the total revenue of India? 

Dr. B. S. Moon]e: And now I will give him a present of what France is 
spending. I 8up])ose 

Mr. President: T think these figures were quoted on the last occasion 
by the Honourable IMember. (Laughter ) 

Dr. B. S. Moon}e: I suppose he will not challenge mv figures and my 
statement that France, as sin- is situated, has got greater .dangers to expect 
from G-ennaiiy than India situaled as she is has, tmd if he wants to have 
a constructive projiusal from me as to how the dangers t f ttie trans-frontier 
tribes and th(' Atgdian An.n\ ean be aveiied sucfa‘ssi‘ull\ , I will make him a 
proposal, fjet him think nvtu* this }‘n)])u'^itiou Yini lia\e g -i G0,(X)0 British 
men in India. As an experiment, for thro(' years, reduce it to 15 000. and 
incri'ase the Indian Arm\ which costs per head ene-fiftli or nne-sK'th of the 
British Annv i>\, saw oO.OOo. tliat is en will have 1.') 000 British soldiers 
and about 2 lakhs ol Indian <«o]di(‘rs--suirieient for the need'^ of the defence 
of India I will go one sti'p fuithcr and sa\, recruit 50 000 more for the 
Indian Arm\ ; so that tlit' Indian Armv will be composed of 250,(500 men, 
and the British will \)v ]5.rKK) Baja Oha/anfar Ali Khan said — and if I 
l\ad known he w’as going to sa\ It I would have given him quotations from 
English ottieers — that in trans-frontier ficditing the Indian soldier is a 
thousand times Indter than the Brhwh soldier Therefore I am making 
this conslruelive proposal to tlie Ciovernmeut . and. if mv friend Colonel 
Crawford has got an^ inlliu'nee with the Covrrnment, hi him take up 
this proposal lo ilu' Covennnent and get it vaiudioned I am not touching 
at present the quota of British olheers r('quir(‘d hecatisc T knmv India can- 
not prfxitice officers twday as you have not been training Indian officers so 
far and as we have nf> arrangements at ])rGsent for doing so. So I will not 
touch the quota of the British offict^rs at all, therefore. Colonel Crawford need 
not he atixious about the efficioney of the leadership in the Indian Army. 
All that 1 am saving is that the British Amn mav be reduced to 15,000 as 
an experiment for a period of. say. three years and the Indian Army increas- 
ed to 250,000 You will still be saving ten to fiflten emres of rupees from 
the Indian revenues Having increased to that extent voiir military resources 
of India and having saved ten to fifteen erores of rupees, I sav, start an 
Indian Sandhurst here. You mav modify, vou mav amend or you may 
improve the Debra Dun College, and vou will find that in ton gears’ time 
India will have produced materials for offieership of wdiioh you had not 
the remotest conception before, or rather vou pretended to suppose that 
there were no materials in the countrv for producing officers. That blood 
which 150 years ago was found in India for raiskig Empires and subverting 
Empires in India and which has already subverted Empires, that blood was 
in our grandfathers, and now do you think that that blood is wanting in 
their grandsons? My father and my grandfather were in the Peshwa RAj, 
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the Bhonsala Eaj, and is it supposed that the blood that was in my father 
and grandfather is wanting in his grandson? {An ^Honourable Member: 
'‘No”.) Sir, it is the Sikhs^ it is the Eajputs, it is the Mahraihas and it 
is these in the Indian Mussulmans who have been responsible for our pro- 
tection and defence, and, so long as these Sikhs, Ilajputs and the Mahrathas 
will be found in India, we have no reason to fear the molestations, the aggres- 
sions, from the trans-frontier tribes and the Afghans But with the policy 
that is now pursued by the British Government, what proteeticn have we 
got from them? I will ask — what protection have wo been gettin/r from 
them, having spent, in the w'ords of my friend Colonel Crawford, 88 per 
cent of the ri'venues of India? I will reply in the vords of my Honourable 
friend Mr. Howell who wvis in the A‘?«^embly last \(‘ar in place of the Hon- 
ourable Sir Denvs Brav, the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 
From 1919 to 1925-20, raids on the trans-frontier border 324, 238, 129, 73, 
45, 21 and 11. That is t(' say, in all these seven years tiie raids have come 
to 836. Ho\v man\ killed‘s 892 Hvw many 'wounded'’ 564 How many 
lakhs of rupees wvwth of property was looted in these seven years? 16 lakhs 
and odd. All this has happened in spite of the subsidiary allowances, in 
spite of the gratuities that w'c are paying to the tiibal people t:! purchase 
peace and friendship and immunity from molestations. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier : Nomi- 
nated Non-Onicial) : That was a state of war all over the world. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: But the war ended in 1918 and the history begins 
from 1919 and goes up to 1927. The figures I have just given i elate only 
to two districts, namely, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. And what are 
we spending for the administration of these two districts, for irdlitary efii- 
cienev, for protecting India, for the defence of India, so that Indians within 
the frontier of India may not be molested by these tribal people? What 
are the British Government spending for all that ? Air. Howfdl says : 

“In view of ihe milUary arul civil n.dmini'^tration the expend it lire comes to between 
7 to 8 crores of rupce.s every year,” 

and now it has been stabilised at between 3 to 4 crores of rupees, 3 to 4 
crores of rupees are to be spent on two districts alone in the Frontier in 
order to get security and peace in the bargain — to what extent ? To this 
extent — ^836 raids, 392 people killed, 564 wounded and 16 lakhs of rupees 
worth of property looted 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qafyum: A state of war existed in 1919. 
There was the Afghan War and the tribes had to be punished. 

Dr* B. S. Moonje; And the Honourable Mr, Hv^well has not been un- 
mindful of the argument that he thought that be must put forth in order to 
carry conviction to us that we are really getting value for what we are pay- 
ing. And what does Mr. Howell say? He savs: ‘‘You must understand 
Indians'’. You are spending 7 and 8 crores on these two districts. This is not 
enough for the efficiency in their administration. What you have got in return 
for your defence is much more than you have paid for. Why? Because, he 
says — he frightens us — ” thev (f.a., the trans-frontier tribesmen of these 
districts! are not accustomed to pay for thingrs themselves ; they are accuB- 
vtomed to take the thinge thev want”. That is how he has described their 
trjgfhtiuhieas. That is how be has put those qualifioatiooe before nt, oo 
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that we may know them and we may be afraid of them. And the other 
day, yesterday, my friend Sir Denys Bray was so kind to m as to say that 
it was all for the protection of the Hindus; so that the Hindus who form 
the majority in this country may not object to the spending of this sum on 
two districts alone: so that he might come and say, “Look here, oven this 
immunity from molestation will not be purchased m the future unless 
greater sums of money arc spent, because the people with whom we have to 
deal are of this nature Well, if that is so. I was going to say yesterday, 
if 1 had been given a cliance, T u'as going to request my friend Sir Abdul 
Qaiyum to join hands with me and demand from the Government that the 
time has come when the Dehmeo of India should he transferred to us and 
when the Defenee of India is a transferred subject, no responsihiiitv for the 
defence of India will lie on the shoulders of Englishmen and then tliev will 
not say that the reforms are not to hv introduced in the Xortli-Wcst Frontier 
Province because they iuterf(‘re with iladr schi'ine of defence Bfdonging as 
T do to the great Hindu eommunitv. T am not a man to allow the Hindu 
communitv to he used as a pawn m the game uhich m^ friend Mr Kelkar 
called Machiavellian— and some one hert' calls it sipior-IMachiavellian 

M\ friend (^donel Crawford was rather anxious to know whether we shall 
be in a position to preduce ofRcers whom men will follow. That is exactly 
what lie said: ‘‘whom men will follow''’. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I was anxious to know' if \nu could produce 
such men. 1 said our ohji'ct was to produce them 

Dr. B. S .Moonje: I am glad lie has changed his position Rn now' he is 
certain that India can jiroduec men as otfii'crs whom men will follow'. I 
suppose that is Ins position now’. And if that is hi^ position, all the argu- 
ment based upon ('fficienev that he has been urging in this House falls to 
the ground And let him come with me and irnn hands with Sir Abdul 
Qai\um and mxscdf in asking the (loveriimeiit that tht* Di'tem c r\f India 
should be the oni* snl)|ei*t that should he trausfern'd I ha\e gn't'O von a 
constructive pro]>osal hw saving 10 to 15 eron's of rufiees 1 \ which India will 
be prepared to produci' tlu' ofiieers Here is a const riielivc^ proposal m Army 
matters M\ habit lias never licim to introduce polities or to infioduec any 
kind of ulterior motive in matters militarv, that is. the defene.- of India. 
The pure idea that T liave in mind is that if thus trained T shall defend India 
and also the English Emjiire in India, if it remains and it is from that 
point of view' I am looking at the defence of India and it is from that point 
of viewv T have been studying militarv problems 

My friend Mr. Mukhtar Singh had asked a question 

‘‘Will the Governir. 'lit he pleased to state the number of ofRceis employed in the 
military grass farms? Wdl the Government he further pleased to .state how many of 
them are Indians’’' 

These are officers not for fighting, but for the cultivation of gra.ss, for how 
to cut grass, how to stock grass, how to keep it in a wet and good condition 
for the ponies or horses for the militarv. He asked how^ many Indian offi- 
cers there were and the answer was “None”. The answer was: 

“There are nineteen King’s commi'^sioned oflRcers employed in the grass farms branch 
of the Military Farms Department. None of them is a.. Indian.” 

That is efficiency run riot! That is the beartlessness with which an irrespon- 
sible person squanders the money of a country which at present is not in 
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a position to make its voice felt with the responsibility and authority that 
it ought to. The other day His Excellency the Commandcr-in-Chief showed 
an amount of anxiety for the feeding of the Indian soldiers and he said, if 
I remember aright now, that the Indian soldiers ai’e better fed in the Army 
than they are in their own villages. I think I am right in quoting him. 
Again my friend Mr. Mukhtar Singh had asked a question of the Army Secre- 
tary on the same subject. He had asked what w^as the Military Dairy Farm 
for? For milk, for cheese, for butter? And then he asked the question 
how much milk is being spent on, doled out or sold to the Indian soldiers. 
I will read the reply of my Honourable friend Mr. Young 

Mr, President: Order, order, I think the Chair was after all right in not 
allowing the Honourable Member to catch its eye so long. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I do not understand you, Sir. Am I not relevant? 
[An Honourable Member: “Finish your remarks.”) I shall only read out 
the answer and finish. 1 do not want to take one more minute, Sir. Mr. 
Young said : 

“3,630 tons of milk and 358 fon.‘< of butter were produced lUid sold during the year 
1925-26 * * There is hardly any demand for d.airy produce from Indian troops and 

practically notliing \yas supplied to them.” 

No wonder, then, that an Indian soldier hardly costs Rs. 365 per annum 
whereas a British soldier costs about Bs. 2,635, as I have said above. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be now put.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly rc-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : I propose to speak 
only for a short time on an aspect of the policy of the Military Depart- 
ment. That aspect concerns one of the nation-building departments of 
the Indian Army. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiof told ua 
that ho has under him a large number of factories and that he is thus 
encouraging Indian industries. Sir, it is in connection with these fac- 
tories that I wish to offer a few remarks. The Army Department claims 
to treat their employees very generously; specially they claim that the 
soldiers forming part of the Army Department are treated very generously. 
Perhaps they may be treated very generously, or they may not be treate.d 
very generously ; I do not know much about that subject But the Army 
Department do not treat their industrial employees fairly . . . 

Mr. President: And therefore you wish to reject the Army Depart 
ment Demand? - 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: If they do not treat their industrial employees very 
lairly I do not care U the Army Department is abolished altogether. 
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Sir, the Anny Department do not treat the industrial part of their or- 
ganisation very fairly. They maintain 0 or 10 faetories called the arse- 
r-al factories, ordnance factories, ammunition factories, cordite factories, 
and clothing factories, and in those factories more than 
J8,(X)0 persons are vvcirking Some of them work for 

long time, for 20 years, some work for 10 years, some for 5 

years, but, Sir, out of these 18,0(Kj persons who are working in the Army 
factories, not even 1,000 piTsons arc treated ns permanent workers, 
although out of th('S(‘ 1H,000 w’orkers, more than 6,000 workers have 
worked for more than f) years I have got figures here for 7 factories 
out of 9, and from these figun's .\ou will learn that nearly 700 people 
have w'orlud for more tb.m 20 \eirs, 1,769 liave worked for more than 10 
years, and ‘2,158 p{'()])le have w'orked for more than 5 \earB. Although 
these people have ])ut in long service, such as 20 yi'ars and 10 years, 
most of tlicaii are treated as f(‘inporary workers I do not know why the 
Army Department should treat the w’orkers of these 
faetories as temporaiw wlum thev sorv(‘ sueh long terms as 
2t^ years and 10 yc^ars The only reason is that the Army De- 
partment, enllmg these p(‘<)p!e as temporary Avorkers, give them bad 

conditions of service and work If they are called pennanent, then 

according to the Ci /il Service Tlegvilntions they must he paid pensions, 
they must bt' given b'avt' If llu‘V are called tcanporarv, thcai thev need 
not be given any Ic'uve or paid any pension. This seems to me the only 
reason win the Army Department consider most part of the w’orkers 
emplovcd in tlu'ir factories as temporary Of course, amongst the tem- 
porary people tliev make distinctions Some people are called ordinary 
temporary people Some are called exlra-tenpiorary on mrnithly salary 
and some are called extra-temporary on daily pay. So ;amongst the 
temporary people tlu'msclvcs thev make three divisions Some get some 
small privileges such as leave and .some do not get any leave at all. The 
( xtra -temporary men, amongst whom there are a large number of people 
who have scTved m these faetories for 20 years, do not g('t even a day’s 
privilege leave or casual leave unless they forfeit their wages for the days 
of absence Then the temporary men get a small amount of ]eav<^ but 
these temporary men who arc considered to he little superior to extra- 
temporary do not get either provident fund or pension I consider that 
the Army Department are not treating the workers in these factories fairly. 
For the last tw^o or three years I have been asking questions on this 
point and T am told that the Army Department in their generous mood 
are now thinking of establishing a provident fund for some classes of 
W’orkci's in these factories Sir, that provident fund has taken nearly 
three years to mature and T do not know^ how long it will be before the 
scheme comes into operation, and even that schem(\ w'hon it comes into 
operation, is not likelv to be of imich use to those people who have 
served for 20 vears or a little longer They are not likelv to get much 
benefit out of the provident ftind. I therefore hope that the Army 
Department, w’bcn they establish a provident fund, w^ill take into con- 
sideration the ease of people who have a long period of service and who 
W’ill not benefit hv the scheme of a provident fund w^hich they propose to 
establish Then, T want the Army Department to reduce the number of 
men who are called temporary men. It is no good calling them 
temporary after 10 and 20 years* service, ami it is noo fair and just. I 
therefore suggest to the Army Department that, if they want to treat 
their workers fairly, they should give them the privileges of pennanent 
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men, and the sooner they do it the better. In this matter I must say 
that the Army Department are worse than the Eailway Department. The 
Railway Department are maintaindng some workshops and in those work- 
shops even temporary men get some kind of provident fund and some 
kind of gratuity but the Army Department, which want to take care of 
their employees very well and therefore claim that more money is neces- 
sary for the Army and that the Anny Vote should not be votable at all, 
do not treat their workers even as well as the railways are doing. The 
Railways giVe gratuities to their employees. When I studied this question 
at the cordite factory, I found that some gratuity was given to the em- 
ployees out of the fines fund and the gratuity amounted to Bs. 10 or 15 
after a man has served for 20 and 25 years. I feel that the Army De- 
partment are not justified in treating these men in this manner. The 
Army Department do not treat the men as permanent but at the same 
time they impose on them the responsibility of permanent Government 
servants. This to my judgment is unjustifiable. The workers in the cor- 
dite factory at Aravankadu have got a union and they wrote for the 
recognition of that union to the Army Department and the Army Depart- 
ment wrote to that union that as Government servants they cannot affi- 
liate themselves to the All-India Trade Unions Congress and so, if they 
want recognition, they should disaffiliate themselves from the All-India 
Trade Unions Congress. I think, Sir, this is not quite 

fair. If the Army Department treat these men ns temporary 
for pay and pension, let them not treat them as permanent Gov- 
ernment .servants for the sake of organisation, but for the sake 
of organisation they treat them as Goveiiiment servants and 
impose on them the responsibilities of Government servants, that they 
should not take part in politics. If you want to treat them as Govern- 
ment servants, give them all the privileges. Give them the pension privi- 
lege, give them the privilege leave, the casual leave which is given to all 
other permanent employees of Government. If not, why should you say 
that these temporary men should not take part in politics? I hope the Army 
Secretary will see the injustice of not allowing these unions to be affiliated 
to the Trade Unions Congress. Then these people are nob housed pro- 
perly. I have seen how these workers are housed in Aravankadu. A 
number of these people have no proper housing accommodation to live 
in, and they are suffering from this disability. It is the duty of Gov- 
ernment when they build factories at a place like Aravankadu, to pro- 
vide proper housing for their employees. I therefore suggest that the 
Army Department should not stint money in building houses for the 
workers in these factoriee. 

Not only are these industrial workers treated badly, but even the 
clerks in these factories are not treated fairly. Some years ago the Gov- 
ernment of India appointed a Committee to enquire into the question of 
the position of the clerks in these factories. That Committee made cer- 
tain recommendations in order to safeguard the rights of the clerical 
establishment. They recommended the creation of the post of Personal 
Assistant to the Supefrintendent, but the Goyemnqent did not accept it. 
They recommended other tnings to Govemrhent which the Government 
would noit accept. Then, Sir, the salaries were revised but were not 
adequately increased. The clerical establishmesnt sent a memoi^ ten 
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•Government but nothing came out of, it. Among the clerical establish- 
ment there are a number of section clerks who are not treated as perma- 
nent men. Some are treated as permanent, others as temporary men, 
and these clerks are not also properly housed in Aravankadu in the cor- 
dite factories. I do not know what conditions apply to other factories, 
but in Aravankadu they are not properly housed. Then the section clerks 
do not get the benefit of pension, provident fund and leave privileges. I 
suggest to the Army Department that, as the fighting portion is import- 
ant and are given all the privileges concerning leave and pension, this 
induatrial army of the iGovemment of India should also be treated 
generously, fairly and justly 

I hope the Army Secretary' will give proper consideration to the griev- 
ance of the men of these factories. 

Mr. O. M, Young (Army Secretary) : Sir, in attempting the annual 
and, in this House, somewhat forlorn task of defending military expendi- 
ture, Government has always been confronted first with the argument 
about the proportion which that expenditure bears to its other expendi- 
ture. This (X'casion has been no exception to the rule My friend, Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, said that he did not see why m\ friend, Colonel Craw- 
ford, should anticipate my statistics in this connection As a matter 
of fact he has not entirely done so. I have one or two statistics to bring 
forward on this ever-fresh topic It is admitted that the military expen- 
diture of the Government of India bears the proportion of 41 or 42 per 
cent, to other expenditure from central revenues Why that particular 
comparison should be taken I do not know It seems to me meaningless. 
All it shows is how much of the central revenues are expended on sub- 
jects other than military. It would be a conceivable position that central 
revenues should be earmarked for defence alone In that case mv Hon- 
ourable friends opposite would be able to point triumphanth to the fact 
that we spent a hundred per cent, of our revenues on militarv expenditure 
But wo must of course take the revenues of the country as a whole, and 
the expenditure of the country as a whole If wo do, the proportion of 
military expenditure amounts to about 26 per cent. If we go . . . 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Much more than that. 

Mr. O. M. Young: If we go further and take the gross expenditure, with- 
out deducting what is vamed by commercial departments, it comes to 
between 18 and 19 per cent. Now, Sir, I W( uld be the last person to 
deny that even that proportion is high ns compared with other countries. 
But before ex])laining or attempting to explain some of the reasons why 
it is high, I will deal with another hardy annual that comes up, the charge 
that we are incurring this great expenditure, and that we are maintaining 
this large army, for purposes outside India and not for the defence of India 
itself. No serious ground has ever been shown for that allegation. 
Honourable Members allege that we keep in India an army ready to go 
at the beck and call of the British Government, leaving India undefended 
(and they think that India would be quite happy undefended), and to attack 
other nations who may happen to be at war with Great Britain. That, 
Sir, is quite untrue. The strength of the Army in India is very carefully 
calculated. It is subject to constant revision, an! the soh criterion of its 
strength has been and will always be external and internal defence of India. 
I am quite awai?e. Sir, that it will be my lot and the lot of my successora 
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to repeat this statement every year in the Assembly, and that it is unlikely 
to be believed. Nevertheless the statement should be made. As I have 
said, I admit that the proportion of military expenditure is still high com- 
pared with other countries. There are of course other factors to be taken 
into consideration, besides the revenue and spending capacity of the country 
itself. I do not think that that is even the most important factor to be 
considered in estimating whether your military expenditure is tc.o high or 
too low. My friend. Colonel Crawford, drew attention to the question 
of vulnerability and the extent of the frontier. There are other consideror 
tions which may make it necessary for one country to spend money on its 
defence, and which do not operate, possibly, in the case of another country. 
However, the fact remains, Sir, that under the present system of Govern- 
ment of India, we cannot expect any very great eccnoraies in the Army. 
We do all we can and we are always on the look out for some way of 
reducing that expenditure; but those modifications that we can make, or 
hope to make in the next few years, will be nothing very much. It must 
be patent that a country which has a foreign government will spend more 
on its defence than a self-governing country. We all readily admit that; 
there can be no doubt about it. The remedy, as my Honourable friend 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar points out, is perfectly simple. India can become 
self-governing (‘uid manage its army to-morrow; the British can withdraw 
and take their army away with them. Simple as it is to state, it is not 
60 easy to carry out. And that brings me to one of the main reasons why 
the Army in India is more expensive than other armies. British troops 
have to be maintained, and British troops in India arc more costly than 
Indian troops in India and more costly than British troops in Britain. 
The number and the ratio of British troops depend upon strategic consi- 
derations. Suggestions have been made for reducing the ratio. I think 
there was a suggestion made in this House that we could defend the frontier 
with one quarter of the troops that are at present engaged in defending it. 
That proposition. Sir, is perhaps rather too definitely stated, but the num- 
ber of troops required for the defence of the frontier is under the constant 
examinati(jn of Government. It is however a strategic question, essentially 
a question for the experts. The same thing applies to internal security. 
It has frequently been suggested — and here we find everybody against us, 
even my friend Colonel Crawford — that we can do with fewer British 
troops for internal security than we have now, that we could substitute 
Indian troops and armed police. Well, Sir, I repeat that that also is a 
strategical matter, on which we must be guided by the advice of our 
experts. Those of us who have been district officers know that in certain 
parts of India — I will not say the whole of it — in certain parts, conditions 
are such that British troops are the best insurance against internal dis- 
turbances.. I am not speaking of the time when the disturbances have 
broken out. Any disciplined force of course can be made to undertake 
the terrible duty of quelling riots by force. I am speaking of the time 
precedent to that. If you can display a small number — it may be — of 
British troops in time, you very often can make sure that there will Be no 
disturbance. It is the masses, tne lesser educated masses, particularly 
in large towns, who for one reason or another — I do not know what it is — 
find confidence in the appearance, not of armoured cars or machine guns, 
but of British troops. And the third reason, Sir, for the maintenance of 
British troops in the requisite proportion in the Army in India is that they 
do form an integral part, of the scheme of that Arfmy. It is not a question 
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<>i countiug heads and saying that one Indian soldier is just as good an 
one British soldier. The Indian Army is composed of some of the finest 
fighting material in the world. (Applause.) Everybody knows that. We 
always endeavour on our side to avoid that sort of comparison, but the- 
fact remains that there are certain things which British troops do better, 
and there are certain things which Indian troops may do better, especiallx 
some of the older units, who have served and fought with us for a ver\ 
long time. That is why we maintain a proportion of British troops. It 
may be said, if you fee] inclined to- put it that way, tliat the one stiffens 
the other. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Knnzru: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
speak a little louder? 

Mr. a. M. Young: I was rather afraid that my Honourable friend 
Pandit Kunzrii would prefer his usual complaint that I am inaudible to 
him. T will attempt t-o raise my voice again. 

That is one inevitable reason for the fact that the cost of the Anny in 
India is greater than it would be in a se]f*goveniing country Honourable 
Members may blame us for that. I have another reason for which, I 
think, Indians themselves must bear a portion of the blame Take the 
case of mechanical transport It is enc of our very largest items of 
expenditure, and its proportion to the whole is bound to increase as time 
goes on. N(.w, Sir, why is it that our mechanical transport is so expen- 
sive? It is due to the simple faet that in the whole of India, with all 
its resources, there is not a single finn that can make .m internal cumbu&- 
tion engine Any other country will draw upon its civil industries for 
mechanical transport. It will pay less for the vehicles, and the mone) 
that it pays goes into the general prosperity of the country. T do not 
know whether the time will come when indigenous firms will be maiiu- 
facturing motor engines in India, but, until that time comes, there is a 
methed by which economy can be effected in this particular line. It was 
indicated by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief when he was speak- 
ing the other day. At present we have to import all our mchanical trans- 
port vehicles and keep them, as the saying goes, in cotton wool, until 
we require them on mobilization It is a most expc'nsi\c and wasteful 
system, but it is the only one that at present can be worked Now, Uie 
whole of India, as Honourable Members know, is seamed with motor 
omnibus lines running from railway stations to placo'^ nut (ai the railwa\ . 
or joining np one railway tine with another At every station almost \ou 
see two or three of those vehicles waiting to take passengers If we can 
only get the owners of such concerns to use a kind of vehicle would 

also be useful to tlie Government in time of war, we should get over a 
great part of this difficulty It would pay us hand over fist to subsidize 
such firms: and I hope that, pci'hapg during the investigate -ns of the 
Road Committee, this question will be seriously taken up. 

Now, Sir, I will turn to some of the individual criticisms that have 
been made in the course of this debate. My Honourable friend Pandit 
Kunzru drew attention to a recommendation of the Inchcape Committee 
which was to the effect that by increasing the strength of the reserve, 
Government should be able to reduce the size of units maintained on the 
permanent peace establishment by, I think, 20 per cent. He asked what 

3pm been , done? Well, Sir, in the vear 1923, sometinip 

* * after Mr. Burden had made the statement on the subject to 

which lie referred, the peace establishments of Indian infantry battalions 
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were reduced by 64 men. That is not of course as high a percentage os 
the Inchcape Crmmittee recommended. On the other hand, we have got 
ns yet nothing like our full reserve, the reason of that being that the men 
have not yet had time to pass in full numbers from service with the colours 
to the reserve 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzrli: What is the prescribed size of the reserve? 

Mr. O. M. Young: I am just going to give my Honomable friend some 
figures. The authorised strength of the reserve of infantry is 24,320 men, 
and the actual niimbora are — the Honourable Member will find all these 
figures in the budget statement — 18,160. That is to say, we are short 
by 25 per cent, in infantry alone. In the artillery, the authorised strength 
IS 2,620, and the actual strength is 1,258. In the cavalry the situation is 
even worse. The authorised strength is 2,943, or practically 3,000, and 
the reserve at present consists of 917 men. I do not think I need trouble 
the House with details of minor services. But I have said enough to show 
that if the peace establishment of battalions is to he further reduced, we 
have got to wait until our reserve is full. 

Pandit Hhday Nath Kuuzru : May I ask th ) Honourable Member to 
■explain one thing, if he does not mind it? The size of the reserve for 
infantry is stated in the estimates as being a little over 26,000. How 
does he give us the figure of 18,000 for it? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I am afraid my Honom'able friend is still unable to 
understand me. What I said was that the authorised strength is 24,320. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: It is given here as 26,320. 

Mr. G. M. Young: It may be 26,320. My Honourable friend l^as the 
book before him. Anyhow the actual strength is 18,160. Those are all 
the reserves that we have. That is my point: we have not got the 
authorised strength T hope I have made myself clear. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Colonel Crawford asked me a number 
-of very searching questions; and he began by inquiring whether I was 
satisfied that the Army was in a full state of efficiency, whether I was 
satisfied that their equipment was exactly what it should be in all respects, 
whether T was satisfied that the Army could mobilise exactly as it ought 
to mobilise and in the quickest possible time, and finally whether I was 
satisfied that our troops can contend against an attack by air in which gas 
would be used. Well, Sir, if I were not fully satisfied about these points, 
does my Honourable friend for one moment think that I should get up 
find admit that publicly? I wish to say that we are satisfied that every- 
thing is being done, that all money that can be spent is being spent, and 
that we shall leave no stone unturned to ensure that when the day of 
mobilisation comes, which I hope never will, we shall go into the field 
equipped satisfactorily in all respects. But I cannot at any partioulai* 
stage get up and tell my Honourable friend, supposing it were the case, 
that we are short of this or short of that. I can only tell him that we 
shall see to it that when the time comes we shall be short of nothing. 

He then raised a subject which has been occupying the oonslderatioD 
of Government for a considerable time, and that is the aocommoda^oit of 
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oui* ofliccrs is a difficult and thorny problem. In some of our canton- 

ments Government own all the bungalows, and have sufficient space to 
build more when required, and there is therefore no difficulty. But in the 
great majority of cantonments the housing of officers is done bv private 
landlords who were granted, many years ago in the case of the older can- 
tonments, sites on which to build bungalows for occupation 1)\ military 
officers That was the reason for which the landlords uere granted those 
sites. And as 1 say, in the case of many cantonments these sites were 
granted some time ag(j, and the terms of the grants were not i(X> clearly 
defined. Well, as time went on, Honourable Members know that it became 
increasingly common for Indian gentlemen to come out of their houses in 
the cities into the neighbouring civil lines It is <‘xactly ihe same in can- 
tonments. Landlords, who own perhaps cmly one house, there naturally say 

Why should we not come out and live in our nwn liouses? ’ The answca 
of course, is, “You were given the site to build a hous(‘ for the accommoda- 
tion jf officers Anyhow the number of officers in a particular canton- 
ment and their rcquinanents in the way of houses fluctuate, and in several 
cantonments v\e find llial landlords have been finding Bieir way into their 
own houses, and in some cases a very acute situation is arising or will 
shortly arise Now, the Government are by no means blind to the situa- 
tion It is not a protilem which you can solve h\ a general policy for all 
cantonments in India, because the circumstances var\ In one (‘anton- 
ment the other day there was a ceiiain amount of trouble about tlie land- 
lords not kee])ing iiji the houses properly — it is very difficult to make thdni 
do so even under the House Accommodation Act which was passed a few 
years ago in order to solve this problem. We sent an officer down there 
and bv private treatv — wo had a little money to spare — he bought up everv' 
bungalow in the station and the situation in that cantonment is now quite 
satisfactory The landlords have got very^ good prices for their bungalows, 
and the officers have secured the necessary^ accommodation In another 
cantonment the position is very different. The city is tremendously con- 
gested and the cantonment is none loo spacious. It is the headquariers 
of a very important military district, and the number of officers is very 
great Fiirtlicr. that cantonment has the advantage of being an armed 
camp behind barbed wire in a locality which .is none too secure. The natural 
ticndency of the landlords is, therefore, to come out of the city and get into 
their own houses in the cantonment. About that particular jilace in- 
quiries are being made, a special officer is being deputed for the purpose, 
and I hope that we shall be able to come to a satisfactory arrangement 
there again with the landlords. 

In otluir cantonments this problem is not present I went to a canton- 
ment t in; other day in the south of India and asked officers how the house 
accommodation was. They said they were perfectly happy, there were 
plenty of bouses extremely cheap, the compounds were good, the land- 
lords "were friendly and did not exhibit any desire to turn officers out of 
their bungalows. So it will be seen that it is a problem which has to be 
tackled cantonment by cantonment. I assure my Honourable friend that 
this ouestion has been exercising the thought of the Government for a 
considerable time and that Govemmont are by no means blind io the situ- 
ation. 

He then referred to the question of travelling allowances That is 
rather a small question. He mentioned that officers did not get enough 

c 2 
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for travelling between Simla and Dellii to cover tlieir expenses. The 
reason of that, Sir, is that military officers there are not subject to the 
military travelling allowance rules, but to what are called, I think, the 
Simla Hill Allowance Buies. Those are the rules which govern officers’ 
travelling between Simla and Delhi: and though, under these rules the 
lower paid officers, both civil and military, do get ample travelling allow- 
ance, the higher paid officers — I am one of them myself — are always out of 
pocket over their journey. If my Honourable friend wishes to luive that 
matter put right, I suggest that he should apply to some unbiassed person 
like the Honourable the Finance Member. 

Another question he raised was the question of furlough pay Govern- 
ment are fully aware of that difficulty. The rates of furlough pay in India 
are very much higher than the rates of furlough pay in England, and it 
is a fuel that officers, young married officers who go home on fiurlough, are 
apt to spend, unavoidably, more than their furlough pay, and to return to 
this country to a certain extent in debt. That is a question which Govern- 
ment are considering. I cannot say, of course, what the result of the con- 
sideration will be. 

Mv Honourable friend Mr Joshi made some remarks about the em- 
ployees in Government factories I think he gave necessarily a rather one- 
sided ]hcture In these matters we are guided by the prevalent conditions 
in the labour market of the locality. I do not say that we do not admit 
that it is up to Government to lead the way. We do. For that verv 
reason we have arranged for a provident fund, as mentioned by my Honour- 
able friend, with a Government contribution; and that fund will come into 
force from the 1st of next month. 

My Honourable friend Dr. Moonje talked about grass farms and daii’y 
farms I gathered that the burden of his complaint was that there were 
no Indians in those and other departments. The explanation is quite 
simple It is not that Indians are debarred from going to those depart- 
ments, but one cannot go into those departments as an officer until one has 
passed the promotion examination. We have not had Indian King’s com- 
missioned officers sufficiently long in the Army for more than a very few 
to have passed the promotion examination, as yet. As sevon as they have 
done so, if they wish to go into any of these departments in preference to 
serving in battalions — and there are indications that several of them will 
wish to do so — there is nothing whatever to prevent them. Honourable 
Members are aware that King s commissioned officers are already eligible 
to serve ir the Foreign and Political Department. They are also eligible 
to serve in the Cantonments Department. Only the other day we accept- 
ed an Indian King's commissioned officer candidate for the Cantonments 
Department. For the purely military departments it rests, as I say, upon 
passing the promotion examination. It is only a question of time before 
Indians are found in those departments. 

My friend Colonel Gidney had a few remarks to make about Anglo- 
Indians He asked what part the Anglo-Indian community 
would take in the new Army. As far as the reorganisa- 
tion consequent upon the recommendations of the Skeen Committee is 
concerned, I can only tell him that Anglo-Indians will continue to be eligible 
for commissions in the Army imder our scheme. The new scheme has not 
yet come into force, but under the present scheme an Anglo-Indian went 
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to Sandhurst last summer. But perhaps he was thinking more of the rank 
and file. He mentioned the question of organising an Anglo-Indian unit. 
As the House is aware, our Army at present is constituted on a class system 
under which wo recruit only from certain classes. Those classes havi; 
varied from time to time, but remain generally the same. We sometimes 
consider taking out one class, and sometimes fresh classes are recruited. 
My Honourable friend s community comes in with all other communities 
that claim service in the Army in that respect. Their claims are considered 
simply and solely from the ])oint of view of military efficiency, — what 
materia’ in the opinion of the military authorities makes the best army. 
He complained, as he has often complained, that his comniunitv is in an 
anomalous position. Nobody denies that the circumstances are such that 
its position must he anomalous But one result, is that my Honourable 
friend sometimes lias it both wavs, and T think he should recognise that 
fact instead of putting forward tlie theoretical complaint that his com- 
munity ,is ill an anomalous position 

Lieut. ’Oolondl H. A. J. Sidney I Tt has an anomalous ])osilK)n in the 

Army. 

Mr. a. M. Young: .M\ friend Mr ^luhannuad Nawaz Khan spoke about, 
taking officers finm the Temtorial Force. He said that we ouglif to have 
some scheme of taking officeiv: from the TciTitorial Forci^ ; and if I remem’ 
her aright, he said he would go into the lobby and vote against the Govern- 
ment ori this occasion because we had not done so Well, Sir, I turn to 
the recommendations of the Rkeen Committee in this matter They say 

“We are aware that in the United Kingdom comniisaions m the legular Army are 
granted to suitable officer.^ of the Territorial Army We arc, however, of opinion 
that the Territorial Force movement in India is not yet sufficiently developed to 
warrant the adoption of a con‘esp<mding practice for the present." 

T think it is rather hard, Sir, that wo should be condemned at the same 
time for objecting to some proposals of the Committee and for agreeing 
with others Hero is a pwposal of the Committeo which we have followed 
Tt is eminently sound. The Territorial Force movemont is by no means 
far advanced in this countrj^ It is a matter that wo should keep our eye 
upon, no doubt, and take up later if we see any chance of success in it 

Now, Sir, I come to the Indian Sandhurst Committee’s Report once 
more. My Honourable friend Diw^an Chaman liall — I think it was — said 
that under our present scheme of vacancies, it would be 280 years before 
the Army was Indianised, and somebody else said 300 years. I find great 
•difficulty in following that argument and seeing what it means at all. {An 
Honourable Member: "Simple arithmetic.”) Of course, if the vacancies 
remain at 25 for all time, the Indianisation of the Army will certainly be 
deferred 300 years and a great deal more — indeed, for ever. But that is 
not the point. It is nobody's intention that tlie number of vacancies 
should remain still for all time. Our difference with the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee consists, as Honourable Members know', in the fact that they 
laid down an annual programme which they wanted us to follow. They 
fixed a number for one year, some other number for the next year, and 
so on, and said to us "Accept this time table; of course modify it in the 
light of experience] if you do not get the men, but this is our time table. 
We want to tie you down to this." We say, " No We throw open the 
initial number of vacancies and we w^ill wait and see. ” As I said in speak- 
4llg in the House the other day, these 10 vacancies that avc are now having 
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at Sandhurst have in only one year produced 10 officers, the average is 
about 0, and that although we are allowed to supplement vacancies which 
occur by cadets failing to pass their retention test at Sandhurst. In some 
years u e Inu c had, for instance, as many as 14 to make up the deficiencies 
in previous years ; but still the outturn has never been more than 6 on an 
average. It that is the case, what is there unreasonable in waiting for a 
year or two at any rate to see whether the various recommendations of the 
Committee to impiwc the number and quality of Indian cjvdets for King’s 
commissions have effect? Taking the direct commissions, if in a few years 
we get as many as 17 or 18, that would be time enough to push the number 
\ip. But we have not yet hivd the position in which an Indian candidate* 
has bad to compete for his vacancy. The indications therefore are that 
the recorriinendations of tlie Committee will take some little time to show' 
{in increased number of entrants; and we simply say that for the first few 
years wc have a number that we think will be sufficient If we are wrong, 
w’e shall be able to increase it. Many Honourable Members, in talking 
about these projiosals, have assumed that we have definitely turned down 
anything like a progressive scheme; and that when we say we open 20 
vacancies of direct commissions and 5 vacancies for the Viceroy’s commis- 
sioned officers, we mean that is all we are evei5 going to do. That is not tbt^ 
case. It- is not the case with direct commissions and it is not the case with 
Viceroy ’s commissioned officers My Honourable friend. Colonel Crawford, 
said the other day that we were doing very little for the Viceroy’s commis- 
sioned officers. I do not know wliether he is quite aw are of what we are 
doing, and I do not know'^ if he is as fully informed on the subject as the 
(/ommittee themselves. He ought to knew about the King George’s Royal 
Indian schools at Jhelum and Jullundur and also about the scheme for the 
Kitchener College. We have started by saying that there will be 5 
vacancies open to Viceroy's commissioned officers, and that number may be 
increased to 10 if there is a corresponding shortage in the number of 20 
reserved for direct commissions. But, as I say, that is not a number we 
are going to stick to for all time. If we think that we can get Viceroy’s 
(commissioned officers in large numbers we shall certainly make use of that 
source of supply. ^ly own view is that that will be a very important, if 
not the most important, soince of supply of Indian officers, for the Indian 
national army of which we are trying to lay the foundation. I am surprised 
at my Honourable friend, Mr. Muhammad Nawaz Khan, saying that he is 
going to go into the lobby against us because we are not doing enough for 
the Viceroy’s commissioned officers. It will be some time before we get 
the standard ol education high enough for young Viceroy’s commissioned 
officers to be considered for King’s commissions. Before that time comes 
we shall probably do a good deal in the way of waiving the age limit in 
favour of most suitable candidates. {An Honourable Member: "What is 
the age limit?”) Tlie age limit is 25. The scheme is an expansible one; 
we are not tied down to anything, and we are out to get the Viceroy’s com- 
missioned officers if we possibly can. 


Then I turn to another subject raised by my Honourable friend, 
Pandit Kunzru. He spoke of the scheme for reorganising units on the 
British pattern; and although, like many other Honourable Memberv, 
he thinks that the scheme will not mature for an infinity of ihne, he* 
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was not slow to point out tliat the entire Indian Army reorganised on 
the British pattern would involve colossal )expenditure because there 
would be 8,000 King's commissioned officers whereas you have now 
only 3,150. The answer to that is that the scheme is a gradual one 
and that we can adapt it as it goes on according to results. At first 
when we start replacing Viceroy's commissioned officers with these new 
King’s commissioned officers, there will be quite enough opportunities 
for openings to the Viceroy's commissioned officers in otlier battaliona 
of the same group, or in other groups. It will leave a full field of 
advancement for the rank and file, and for the Viceroy’s commissioned 
officer. Later somethiiig more w.Il have to bo done, and eventually 
when you get a large force officered entirely by Indian officers with the 
King's commission, there will be no justification of course to pay that 
establishment of officers the full rate of pay of a British officer serving 
with the Army in India, nor Avill the officers expect that pay. It is 
reaso7}ablo that the}' should receive a pay which corresponds to the pay 
of a British officer serving in Great Britain, and not to the pay of 
expatriated officers serving in a foreign country That is a thing which 
will be worked out in time. When Indian officers are serving, as they 
are now serving, side by side with British officers, in their units, there 
is little justification for doing more than creating an overseas element, 
even though we are now neutralising the whole of the extra expense 
which education in Sandhurst has hitherto cost We are thinking out 
a scheme of that kind. T cannot say for certain but T do not think it 
very likely that any difference in pay will be. made in the first three 
or four years of service. It is hard on a young boy coming to the Army 
to draw less than his fellow officers. But as time goes on and we get 
our Indian officers, we musti -derive the advantage of economy from 
Indianisation : and long before the period which my friend Pandit Kunzru 
visualises has been reached, there will have been made a suitable adjaet- 
ment in the matter of pay. My friend Pandit Kunzru was also rather 
alarmed about promotion. He was afraid that this scheme for the re- 
organisation of units was simply in order to prevent Indian officers getting 
jCommand over British officers in whati he called mixed regiments. I 
think he must have meant larger formations than regiments, that is, 
when you have got beyond tlie units. It is a difficult matter to explain, 
but His Excellency the Commander-in -Chief did (*xplain in his 
speech the reorganisation of units on this patten) and its effect 
on promotion. An officer does not get the command of a company or 
squadron, as the case may be, until he reaches a certain seniority. It 
is perfectly true that under his system when you get more officers and 
fthe number keeps going up, a larger number will reach the point of 
qualifying for the command of companies than there are companies for 
^em." TOat, of course, will he the moment to expand your system by 
taking up other units. Now the prospects of promotion in the British 
service* are fairly comparable with the prospects of promotion in the 
Indian Army. One of the reasons of the better promotion in the Indian 
lArmy iis that it has a larger number of departments And those depart- 
ments, as I have often told Honourable Members m this House, are and 
wifi be open to Indians in every way. 


Pan^t Birday Nath Kunsru: Is it intended thai further progress 
shoufd he made by the Indianisation of more units? 
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Ml. O. M. YottQg: Now, Sir, 1 thiuk 1 have said on this occasion 
and on others all that I need s^y about the Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee’s Beport. My Honourable friend, Mr. Goswami, speaking 
yesterday, in the course of a very eloquent passage asked us, I think, 
to be honest about granting self-government — gradually, if we would. 
Well,, Sir, we think we are honest ^out it: and we do not see how self- 
government can be attained by India gradually unless you let us take 
the initial step But what happens every time? On four occasions in 
this House this year an attempt has been ma<le at a start in the direction 
of self-government. On each occasion the attempt has been repudiated 
in its initial .stage, for one reason or another. There is the attempt to 
found a national bank. I am not sufficiently expert in finance to know 
the reasons which induced the House to reject that attempt. There was 
an attempt to set about founding a whole constitution for India, through 
the Statutory Commission. I never vet could imdei'.staud why the House 
eaw fit to reject that attempt. The other day wo came to the House 
with a proposal to lay the foundat’on of .an Indian Navy. We came to 
the Hou.se in the only way in which we could come to the House, bv 
asking them to pass a Bill nliich would apply the British Naval Discipline 
Act, and tbere^by confer on the officers tind men of the Ro}al Indian 
Marine, British and Indian, present and future, equal status with the 
British Navy and the Navies of the Dominions. What happened? My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Chetty, who led the opposition, spoke of that as 
if it weie something loathsome. He said that he wo\ild not touch it 
with a pair of tongs. Sir, what is the meaning of those words? Honour- 
able Members may not approve of our methods. You may think we 
are not setting the right way about it, but how, unless you accept our 
initial move and make something of it yourselves, can you expect us to 
do anything for you? The Honourable Members immediately opposite 
me are content simply to sih.and criticise and vote against Government. 
If they had anj real aetem;ii)nation, they would take the things we offer, 
bad as they think they are, and would make something better of them. 
The same applies to this scheme of the Government on the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Sandhurst Conflnittee. (An Honovrahlc Member: 
"‘It would be putting a noose round our necks'".) I can quite see that 
y>ur proposals in many respects are unlikely to commend themselves to 
'Cert.ain sections of opinion in this House. I think they commend them- 
selves more to those parties who have made a study of military matters. 
Those who have made none and do not profess to have made any are 
<jontcnt io sit still or get up and speak on generalities and then go into 
the lobby and vote. Their attitude is that they will not help. (Ah 
Honourahlt Member: “Which party do you mean?") My Honourable 
.ifriend opposite knows which party T mean. Condemn whatever you like 
in our scheme, but do take it. and help us to make something of it. 
Jl./0ud Applause.) 

Mr. PtMiijM,: Order, order. The question is : 


‘Thftt thp Demand niid^r the head ‘Army BepartiDWitV hr reduced hy A,.7O909!^ ** . 
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llie Assembly divided. 

AYES-66. 


Abdf)ola Haroon, Haji. < 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mauhi. , 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar^ Mr C Duraihwarnv 
Aney, Mr. M. S ‘ j 

Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesba 
Badi-uz-Zaman. Maulv 
Belvi, Mr. D V 
l^hargava, Pandit 1'hakur Das 
Hirla. ^fr (ilianslix am* Das. 

(liaman Diwaii 

(’hetty, Mr B K. Shanmukham 
Ohuiidpr, Mr K rmni Ohnnder 
Da&, Mr. B 
Das, Pandit N Jakanilia 
Dutt, Mr. Aniai Nath 
Dutta, Mr. Sn.sh Chandra 
*<ihazanfar Ah Khan Raia 
(Jiduev, Lieut Colom 1 H A J 
Coswam , Mr T. C 
(fOur. Sir Hari Singti 
(«u1al) Singh. Sardai 
Haji. Mr. Sarahhai Noimh.oid 
Iswai Saran, Munshi 
Iyengar, Mr. S Snnivava 
Jayakar, Mr M U ; 

Jinnah, Mr M A 
Jogiah, Mr Varahagin Vimkata 
Kortar Singh . Sardar 
Ke’kar, Mr. N C 

Kidwfti, Mr Ttafi Ahmad ' 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirdav Naih. 

L/ihiri CLaudhury. Mr Dhirondra j 
Kant a 

NOES— 61 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-dni, 
Alexander, Mr William 
Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwai*-ul-Azim, Mr, 

AsHrafuddni Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr, V K Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhuto, Mr. W W. Illahibakhsh 
Blackett, The Honourab’e Sir Ba^l 
Bray, Sir Deny.s, 

Chat ter jee, The Revd. J. C. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B. M. 

Cbatman. Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr H. G. 

Oo.sgi^ve, Mr. W. A 
Oouper. Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr R, K. 

Crawford. Colonel J. D 
Crerar. The Honourable Mr. J. 

Bajshan, Mr. W. M. P. Ghulam Kadir 
KhAn. 

Ghiiznavi. Mr. A. IT. 

Grahorii, Mr. h. 

Shah, Sayyed, 

Trwin. Mr. C. J. 

Tho motion was adopted. 


l.<ajpat Hai, Lala. 

Malaviya, ]?andit Madan Mobaa. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misia, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Mitia, Mr Satyendra Chandra 
Mooiije, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtai Singh, Mr. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehiu Pandit Motilak 
Neogv Mr K. 0. 
l‘anH\a Mi Vidya Sagar. 

Phonkun, Siijui Tarun Ram 
Piakasam. Mr T 
PuishotamdaH Thakurdas, Sir. 
Uahimtiilla. Mr Fazal Ibrahim 
Rang Behan Lai, Lala. 

Hanga I\er. Mr C S 
llao, Mr (J Sarvothain 
Bc>\. Rai Bahadur Tart Bhusan 
Sarda Kai Saint) Harbilas 
Saiiaiii/ lIusNaiu Khar, Khan 
Bahadur 

Shafee. Maulvi Mohammad 
Sheivani, Mr T A K 
Siddiiji, Mi Abdul Qadir 
Singh. Kumar Rananjaya 
Singh. Mr Gaya Prasad 
Singh. Mr Narayan Prasad 
Snigh Mr Ram Narayan 
Sinha, Kumar Gangannnd 
S nha, Mr R P 
Sinha. Mr Siddlioswar. 

Tok Kvi, V 
Yu^nf Imam. Mr 

•lowiihir Smgl), Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Babadui, Captain 
Keane. Mr M 
Kikabhai Premt haiid, Mr 
Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy, 

Mitra,’The Honourable Sir Bhupeiidra 
Nath 

Mohammad T'srn.nl Khan. Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moure, Mr, Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons. Mr A A. Ij. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George 
Rao. Mr. V Pandurang. 

How, Mr, K. Sanjiva. 

Sams, Mr H. A 
SUnh Nawaz, Mian "Mohjimina^ 
Shatnaldhari Lall. Mr 
'=!bdbHv. Mr J A 
Suhtawardy, Dr A 
Sykes Mr E F. 

Tp\)or. Mr E Gaw$,n 
AVdisun Sir W.dter. 

Yamm Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 
YoiiTig, Mr G M. 

Zulfinar All Kliaii N.iwah Sir. 
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Mr. Presideiit: The question it- * 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding Re. 1 Hie granted to the Grovernor General m 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Army Department\'* 

The motion v nv adopted. 


Demand No. 28 — KxFei TrxE CorNcir- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ra. 81,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defiay the charge^s which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Executive Councir.” 

On Ole fnincijiv thol iJinr nliouhl he no Hqnarv in round hole>t. 

♦Diwan Ohaman Lall: Sir, I move 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Executive Councir be i educed by Ks. 80,999." 

This cut lia^i been given by me for the reason that I do not think the 
Members of the Governor General’s Executive Council deserve the con- 
fidence of this House. I think the Members of the Viceroy’s Executivti 
Council have woefully betrayed the trust that could bo placed in them by 
the people of India There was a splendid opportunity, at least for the 
Indian Meimbers, to show their regard for public opinion when the question 
of the Simon Commission came before them. I regret to say that not one 
of the three Indian Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council took it 
upon himself to tender his resignation ; as self-respecting Indians they 
should have tendered their resignation on this most vital question which 
affects the honour of this country. I further find that the ilepartments ’ 
that are managed by the six Members of the Viceroy's Executive Council, 
although every, one of them gets Rs. 6,666-10-8 as his pay every month, 
are not being managed in the interests of the people of this country. We 
have recently, only a little while ago, seen an exhibition on the part of 
the Government in regard to military expenditure and we have found that 
our protests year in and year out have gone in vain and that not one 
Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council has taken it upon himself to 
protest against this expenditure. We have further seen that, as far as 
the liberties of the people are concerned, they have been absolutely negli- 
gent of all the elementary canons of civilized government. They have iin- 
prisoned people without formulating charges against them: they have im- 
prisoned and kept in confinement a large number of people in this country 
under a system which has been condemned by every reasonable thinking 
man in this country. T am glad to note that a certain number of them 
were' released the other day, although no announcement was, made on the 
floor of this House to this effect, yet an announcement was made in the 
other place But even then all these years these Members of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council have been giving their tacit consent to a system of 
government in this .country which has been proved to have been injurious 
to the best interests of this country. They have been carrying on this 
government under a system which can only be described as entirely auto- 
cratic ! and I consider, Sir. that under these circumstances we are perfectly 
justified in passing a vote of censure upon the Members of the Executive 

* Speech not corrected by the Honourable- Member. 
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Council. 1 do not wish to indulge m personalfties. I gave one reason here 
when I moved thi^ cut(, that the Members of the Executive Council were 
square pegs in round holes. It was no reflection I want tc say to the 
Honourable Sir Basil ]Backett, that although, .'is a friend of mine once 
said, he stands four-square and his figure is vei-y square, there was no 
reflection upon hi!ni It was a reflection upon the whole system ; and it 
was no reflection, I might sa\ , on Sir Bhupendm Nath Mitra j^ersonally 
It was, Sir, no reflection on Sir Muhammad Habibullah. Pandit IVfadari 
Mohan M.'daviya the other day in a very eloquent speech stated— and that 
statement has not been contradicted — that Sir Muhammad Habibullah was 
the only Member of the Executive ('Council who was against this present 
constitution of the Simon Commission which lias been announeed. Not 
another Member. — neither of the other two Indian Members, took up the 
stand whicdi the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah took up. Of 
course we are not in the seerei of tlie Vicenn ’s Executive Council; but 
the Riatcmeiit was made on the floor of this House and it has not been 
contradicted. T \\’aiit to ask the two Members, why did they not take a 
similar stand*’ If it is true that he did protest why did not the other 
two Members protest'’ Anri knowing perfecth well the feeling in the 
country on this question, why did tliey not lender their resignations as 
self-respecting men? There they are We cannot tcaich their salaries. 
It is not possible for us to touch a single anna of their salaries. Nor is it 
possible to touch a single hair of their heads But wliat w’e can touch is 
the votablo ])ortion of this Demand and that votabic portion of the demand 
comes to a sum of Bs 81,000 (htder the niles I now' ask the House to 
record ils protest, its censure a.gainst the Members of thi' Viceroy's Execu- 
tive Council for continuing a system of government in this count'rs% for 
giving their assent to a system of government in this country which has 
been condemned by the people's representatives and which is noithv^r a 
civilised system, nor one which guarantees freedom to the people of India 

X therefore, Sir, move my cut 

Pandit Bwarka Prasad Misra (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non- 
Miihaimmadan) : Sir^ T have much pleasure in supporting the cut of my 
friend Diwiui Chanian Lall wlio has proposed that the Demand imder the 
head “Executive Council'’ be reduced by Bs. 80,999 In doing so, I 
w'ant to make three specific charges against the Members of the Executive 
Council. My first charge is concerning their attitude in regard to the 
appointment of a purely Parlia’mentary Commission. The Honourable the 
Home Member, replying the other day to the Debate on the Cominission. 
resented the censures of this side of the House and said . 

‘‘The fact that censures of that kind have been directed against the Government 
of India indicates a total misapprehension of the true constitutional position ” 

And then, Sir. he treated us to a lecture on tlie true constitutional position. 
To my understanding what hq Ranted us to believe was that in the 
matter of the Statutory Commission the (lovernment was as innocent as an 
unborn child Pandit Malaviya in his speech on the 1 8th February asked 
the Home Member as to w'here had the proposal that the Statutory Com- 
mission should he a Parliamentary Commission first emanate from. He 
enquired : 

“Is it a fact that this proposition went in the first instance from India to England^ 
fr<m. the Government of India to His Majesty’s Government? I ask my Honourable 
friend to deny that this is a fact.” 
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Some other questions asked by him were also to the same effect. I ex- 
pected, and in fact the whole House expected, a specific reply to his specific 
questions. When the Honourable the Home Member got up to reply to the 
debate I leaned forward to hear hig answier to the challenge. But what is 
it that he said ? He said : 

“I regret that in the brief space at my disposal I cannot follow in detail the clouds 
•of surmises and assumptions which underlay the questions which Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya addressed to me.” 

1 submit, Sir, that it is unfair on bis pai*t to characterise the specific 
questions of Pandit Malaviya as clouds of surmises and assumptions. In 
fact this answer is an insult to the intelligence of this House. 

Sir there is one thing further that lias got to be noted. He said "I 
cannot follow in detail, etc., etc.”, which meant that he was going to give 
at least some sort of replies to the questions put by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. I read carefully the whole of his! speech from the beginning to 
tlie end and I do not find a single reference to these questions. “Silence is 
a sign of acknowledgment,” says a. Sanskrit proverb, and I cannot but 
conclude that the part which the Oovemment of India have played in 
the matter of the appointment of the Parliamentai’y Cc/mmission cannot 
bear the light of day, unless the Honourable the Home Member stands up 
and answers the questions put by the Honourable Pandit. T think, Sir, this 
House will be perfectly justified in supposing that the Government of India 
liave played the most ignoble part in this matter. 

My second charge against the Government of Indio is. that in the matter 
of Hindu-Musli'm dispute^, in the matter of communal questions in this 
country, they have played an equally ignoble part. Last year, when we 
were discussing this very Demand, Sir Alexaiwler Muddiman replying to 
the speech of my Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, referred 
to the communal question and said ; 

“It is a question that you yourselves must solve for yourselves.” 

Sir, the fJOJ-Home Member^s superior air of impartiality was too much for 
me to bear and 1 interrupted him by saying: “If you allow’*. Then Sir 
Alexander Muddiman retorted by saying: 

“If the suggestion is that we are not doing everything we possibly can do to deal 
with the situation. I do believe there is no man in thi-s place who is prepared to repeat 
it ” 


And. Sir, to my utter bewilderment I found that there was not a single 
Member in this House to get up and support me. Bub I am glad to aay that 
in this Session Member after Member has got up and said the same thing. 
I^ay, Sir, they have made the definite charge against the Government and 
said that they are responsible for the communal trouble in this coimtry. 
1 stand up to-day to add my small voice to their voices. 

Xow, Sir,, T would be asked to substantiate this charge. Let me point 
out that this is a self-evident preposition and everybody in the country 
feels the truth of this. But if my Honourable friend the Hotoae Member 
wants me tc substantiate it, I would not disappoint him. It is a matter of 
common knowledge to students of British Indian history that the prnciples 
which underlie the riile of the British Government in India were determined 
in the middle of the J.9th centun\ in the years just preoedino and following 
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the Mutiny. Sir, in those years when the principles find policies which 
were to govern tliis country were being discussed, a British officer signing 
himself as “<,’arnaticus'’ wrote in the Aaiatic Rencic m the year 1821 as 
follows : 

^^Divfdc f't inipfia should he Uk* motto lif oui adiuinist ration \\lu‘tlier political, civil 
or military ” 

About the tmie of the Miiliriv, Lieutenaiit-t’oloiiel Jolm (’oki ( 'fittimandani 
of Moradahad, wrote 

“Our endeavour sliould be to uphold in lull toice the (tor ns toitunate) sepaiatiou 
which exists between the difteient religions and laces, not to endeavoui to amalga- 
mate tlieni I)h'Kh‘ Pt unppjfi should be the primiple of the Indian Ooveinment " 

liOnl Elpliinstono (loteriHiV of ltotnlni\ m a Minute, d.itial the lllli of 
M 1850. wrote as follow^s 

"/Jii'itit i1 unpf'Kt ua-i the old Hoindii mott^> and it ,shoui<i i^e oui''' 

Noa\ , Sii’, he will fit' .1 hold ftian who stands up in this 'HoiNe to-da\ and 
ha)s that the British (lovornnicnl hv now' hu\t‘ chtuigcd then- policy 111 this 
matter. W't* have heeii seeing ever\ dav that this [innciple of “divide 
and rule", which was adopted in the 10 th ceii 1 ur\ is being followed with 
zeal in this 2 ()th eeiiturt 5 esterdax , while discussing the funtier ques- 
tion, m\ Honourahl(‘ Irieiid Bala Lajpat Kai plainly told the opposite 
Jienches that llu' ( lovi'i-iiinciit were .ifraid of Ittying their cards on the 
table in tlu' matter of tin- introduefion of reforms in the Frontier Province, 
because the} thought tliat if even that >mall question was settled, one 
of the causi's of trictioii between the two great communities will be 
4 PM ke fr<uik, Sir, wlienevcr \ find the British officials 

shedding crocodile tc-ars over thi'- (-ommuiial question, I am 
afraid that tho\ are inspired h\ sonu^ sniisU*r motive'^ Tii the last 
Simla Session considcrahlt' anxiei\ was shown by them regarding the 
Hindii-Musliiri unrest prexalent in tin* country Now, Sir, my belief 
is that this was meielx a sort of preparation for the exclusion of Indians 
from the Statutory Commission The} wanted to concentrate the attention 
of the whole wairld 011 the fact that there w'os a serious communal 
(juestion in this coiintrx so that no on<' could be justified iu blaming them 
for not appointing anx Indian on tlu' coming Commission. This is the 
only thing wdiich can e.\{>lain their great solicitude during the Simla 
'Session 

My third charge against the (Government is that they have been 
very unfair to the Nationalist Members of this House Last year, Sir, I 
entered a protest against it in the course of mv speech on the Steel 
Protection Bill. I find, Sir, that this year matters, instead ot having 
improved, have gone worse. My Honourable friend, the Deputy Leader 
of my party, Mr. Srinivasa lyeitg'ar, has made, a reference to this matter 
and so t do not wash to detain the House long on that account; but I 
would like to point out that even the Pioneer has condemned their criminal 
culpableness for “‘exhibiting a phase of British regime in India w'hich,^ 
ibe paper rightly says, “all right-minded people would like to see abolished 
immediately (Applause). Now. Sir, where does the origin of this 
haughtiness and this arrogance lies? Certainly it lies, as the origin of 
all arrogance lies, in ignorance. The origin of the haughtiness and the 
pride of these people is in their ignorance. And. Sir, the Pioneer aptly 
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remarks that they are absolutely “ ignorant of the real conditions in 
India”. But I say that though this paper has discovered it only now, 
the ignorance of the bureaucracy is not a new thing. Even Sir 
Bainpfykh' Fuller, who was admittedly not a friend of India, says very 
uncompliineiitarv things about them FTere is a quotation from him : 

“Youuf^ British officials go out to India most inipetfectly equipped for then- respon- 
sibilities. They learn no law worth the name, a little Indian history, no political 
economy, and gain a smattering of one Indian vernacular. In regard to other branches 
of the Service, matters are still more unsatisfactory. Young men who are to be police 
"Officers are sent out with no training whatever, though for the proper discharge of 
their duties an intimate acquaintance with Indian life and ideals is essential. They 
land in India in absolute ighorance of the language. also with forest officers, medical 
officers, engineers and (still more surprising) educational officers ” 

Now, Sir, the ignorance of tlie bureaucracy is equalled only by its selfish- 
ness. This state of affairs was quite recognised by Mr. Montagu and 
he warned the British House of Commons 'against the danger of attaching 
too much importance to the opinions of the British officials. Speaking 
in the House of Commons he is reported to have said • 

“Let me put it to this House After all, the Civil Servant in India is not \ery 
"di^erent from the Civil Servant in this country. Who evei heard of a political reform 
in any office in this country coming out of the Civil Service’ This House is the place 
for political reform. You will never get it earned out by the Civil Service As time 
goes on, that Service must carry out the wishes of those nho dictate the policy. It 
must be first in this House, and ultimately in India, that that policy which the Civil 
Service is to carry out must he dictated to it 

Now, Sir, T submit that as long as Mr Montagu was in office the 
bureaucracy w^as not always allowed to have its own ^\a^. But now that 
he is gone, T see that the bureaucracy finds itself entirely the master of 
the situation It seems it is from these people, ns Pandit Malaviya says, 
that this question of a Parliamentary Commission and the consequent 
exclusion of Indians from it emanated. Sir, I say after deep consideration 
that the just interests of the British Parliament can be reconciled with 
the just claims of Indians If the British people want to have us in 
their Empire as their honourable partners they can make some sort of 
settlement with us. If they will take an enlightened and not a narrow 
view of their interests I am sure they will come to some sort of agreement 
with ns. But I submit. Sir. that the interests of the bureaucracy are 
diametrically opposed to Indian interests, and ns lopcr as it is in the power 
of British officials they will try their best to delude the Parliament into 
believing that it is possible to rule India for ever. British historians are 
fond of saying now and again that the British people conquered India in 
a state of absent-mindedness. I want to declare from the floor of this 
House that if the bureaucracy is allowed to deceive Parliament as to the 
real conditions prevailing in India a day will surely come when England 
will lose India in a state of similar absent-mindedness. Sir, I have done. 

ISaulv! Muhammad Takub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Mu- 
hammadan Rural): Sir, many charges have been laid — and serious 
charges — against the Government during the last 4 or 5 days, but 
the charge which I am going to lay at the door of the Executive Council 
this evening is one in which I hope almost all the non-official Members 
of this House will agree with me, including, I think» the non-official 
European group also, and^ it is, Sir, the insufficient and small number of 
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non-official dayB which arc allotted to this Assembly for carrying out non- 
official work. Sir, from the statistdcs which were supplied to me by the 
Legislative Department we find that ainc(^ this Assembly came into being, 
that is, 1921 

Mr. President: Order, order The Governor General in Council has 
got nothing to do with the allotment of days for non-official business It 
IS tlio Governor General that allcds days. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: 1 submit, Sir, that ah hough it is the 
Governor General who allots da\K for non-offieial business, I bclievt' it is 
on the recommendation of the hjxeciitm* Council that these days are 
allotted, and theri'fon*, I submit, Sir, that T would be in order if I level 
the charge of allotting an insufficient number of days at the door of the 
Executive (Council Sir, in the beginning of thi.s Session \vbt*n I found 
that in a Session of 2 months only .5 days were allotted for non-official 
Work, i e., 2 da>s for non-official Bills and 3 days for non-official Eeso- 
lutions, T gave notice of a motion in this House to th(‘ effect that the 
Honourable the President of tlie House should represent to His Plxcel- 
lency the Governor General th(‘ insufficiency of the number of non-official 
days. But T am sorry to sa\ . Sir, that the motion was not eonsonted 
to by the licader of the House and, therefore, I could not discuss it here. 
This shows, Sir, that it is the Governor General in ('ouncil 

Mr. President: 3ffie H( Hiourablift Member knowv that the matter has 
b(‘en settled to some extent to his satisfaction 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: f do not think, Sir, that it has been settled 
to my satisfaetdon, bt'cause, after all that correspondence, 2 extra days 
were allotted in this S(*ssion But it is as a matter of favour I want, 
Sir, that it ought to b(‘ as a matter of principle that more days for non- 
official work should be allotted to the Members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Ijcader of the House) On a pmnt 
of order, Sir If 1 say, Sir, that T shall be unable to reply as this is 
outside the s])h(*re of the Ex(veutive Council, you will therefore perhaps 
think it undesirable that this disouss,ion should eontimic. 

Mr. President: T agree with the Leader of the House that this is out- 
side the sphere of the Executive Council 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I bow, Sir, to your ruling I would only 
submit that I have a cut to this very effect on the Demand under the 
‘^Executive Councir' and that cut was allowed and it is on the agenda 
paper to-day .... 

Mr. President: Every cut that is on the agenda is not iiecessaril}^ in 
order. Its admissibility has got to he considered by the Chair when it 
reaches. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Very w^ell, Sir, if that is your ruling, T 
bow to it. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras Ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, after hearing all these criticisms some 
Honourable Member from the Government side will rise in his seat and 
give the stereotyped reply that neither the iniquities of the Executive 
Oounoillors nor their failings would be covered by the tear expenses, and 
some Honourable Member from the Treasury Benches is sure to say that 
whatever their iniquities may be, they are committed in their office rooms 
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ill their lounge chairs and not during their tours. The Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett 'is sure to say that in spite of the fact that we may vote 
down this expenditure of Rs. 81,000 he is sure and safe in his seat so 
long as his Rs. 4,83,000 is untouchable. T therefore take it as a settled 
fact that the irresponsible executive of this country is fixed in its seat 
so long as Rs. 4,83,000 is secure, non-votable and untouchable, and there- 
fore, Sir, it becomes immaterial to me so long as these two things are 
there whether it is the brown elephant or the white elephant that I am 
feeding But I shall confine myself within the four comers of the tour 
expenses and I would like to ask Honourable Members seated on the 
opposite side how they justify the expenditure of Rs. 81,000 over their 
tours. I take first the Honourable the Finance Member himself. He is 
the Leader of the House also for th© time being. I would ask him to 
explain how he justifies the expenditure that is incun*ed out of the Indian 
revenues for his tour expenses In the ordinary course of events -I 
should have expected that the Honourable Sir Baail Blackett would not 
move this motion in laconic words but would have made clear to the 
House the extent and utility that was achieved in the past by these 
tours, as indicative of what is likely to be expected by ns in the future 

in the coming year. Sir, taking these tours, T have not been able to find 

any literature which will give us an idea of the extc'ut and utilitv of these 
tours so far as the people of this country are concerned. If wo get any 
information at all it is due to the Associated Press, India, or the Free 
Press, and from what I have been able to gather from the papers. Let 
me take the example of the Finance Member So far as I have been able 
to read from the newspapers I find that sometimes he likes to kill the 
monotony of the Simla chillness by gO(ing over to Calcutta and from 
thence to Bombay and back to Simla. In Calcutta he would meet the 
Chambers of Commerce, he would have a dinner at the European Asso- 
ciation, there will be an exchange of mutual adulations, closing with a 
pious wish expressed by the host as well as the guest at a 
toast that some day ten centuries hence there must be Swaraj for this 
country, not as a consequence of the political agitation, but as a reward 

for the docility of the political leaders if they maintain that attitude for 

that period Then he departs from there and his saloon takes him from 
Howrah to Bombay and it is only there that the saloon is detached. 
There he meets the merchant princes, has his own talks about exchange 
and ratio and goes back to Simla, unless it is to pay a visit to his fav- 
ourite Ghazipur factory to see if the opium manufactured therein is all 
well made up. Excepting these things, T have not been able io find what 
the Honourable the Finance Member during the last five years has done 
by his tours. I ask him point blank to answer me whether in any one of 
these tours he has gone outside the capital of any Presidency, whether 
he has visited at least the capitals of all the Presidencies and provinces 
ill this country, whether he went out of any capital city to see a single 
poor man, to see a single cottage, to see a single agriculturist to know 
in what condition he is . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer is in the affirmative. 

Hr* 0* Duraiswamy Aiyangar: It is the absence of visits, like what 
even the Simonites are making, that accounts for the fact that with great 
levity he goes on putting on a salt tax of Rs. 1-4-0 per maimd. . . . 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: As I do not expect to have an 
opportunity of a speech, I may say I have been many times in the places 
where I am supposed not to have been. 

Mr. 0* Duraiswaxny Aiyangar: So far as I have been able to gather 
from the literature that I have been able to get, I thought that even Sir 
Basil Blackett would find it difficult — when he goes back to England and 
when some of his friends out of curiosity ask him what sort of agricultur- 
ists there are in India — he would desci^ibe them as people with boots and 
trousers, neckties and collars. I would ask him to explain what tour 
he has carried out in order to understand the difficulties of the people,, 
the burden of their taxation and the conditions under which they bve. 
Take again the Commerce Member who is also the Member for Kailways. 
Even Sir Charles Innes, who was employed in Madras, never came there 
after he became a Member of the Executive Council. If I have to vote 
anything for the Commerce Member, I would vote for him net a bug- 
proof saloon but a third class fare, not even the one and three-fifths fare 
which we are getting, so that he may understand the difficulties of the 
third class passengers and redress their grievances. Take again the 
Industries Member or the Law Member. What are they doing in their 
tours? The Law Member came to Madras once and presided over a meet- 
ing of the Justice Party, apparently because law and justice must go 
together, and made a mess of Endowments Act and came back. Sir, if 
this is the kind of tours which the Executive Councillors are going to 
carry out, I submit we are justified in withholding the amount for their 
touring expenses If in future they carry on their tours not onlv for the 
benefit of merchant princes, not for the benefit of mill-owners and not 
for the benefit of Chambers of Commerce but for the benefit of the poor 
agricultural population of this country, then I am willing to vote a sup- 
plementary Grant in the course of next year in spite even of a mandate 
of my Party. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, on the principle of there being “no square pegs in round 
holes" I have something to say. I want to draw the attention of the 
Government to a question which was commented upon by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford in their report of 1917. On page 267 of that report, they 
say referring to the slowness with which the Government deparfcrrrents in 
India work — this is paragraph 269 : 

“One reason why the departments can move quickly in England ia because their day 
to day administration runs itself. In India the higher staff of the secretariats is not 
permanent because, rightly or wrongJy, it has always been held desirable to maintain 
touch between headquarters offices and the districts We express no opinion on the 
system but it requires detailed examination. Indeed the Viceroy has already signifiedi 
to his colleagues his intention of causing it to be examined after the war.” 

Lord Chelmsford carried out this intention in appointing the Llewellyn 
Smith Committee which considered this matter amongst others during the 
last three years of Lord Chelmsford’s viceroyalty. The Committee were 
impressed by the undoubted disadvantages of the present system under 
which at times all responsible officers of Government departments are mere 
birds of passage, that ia to say, practically the whole of the permanent 
traditions of the department are the exclusive possession of the office estab- 
lishment. They did not propose any revolutionary changes in this system, 
under which the posts of Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries are temporary. 
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4>eoause they were alive to the disadvantages of cutting the Secretariat oS 
from living contact with the higher administrative work in the provinces, 
whioh might outweigh the immediate advantage of making those officers 
;permanent. They <hd, however, consider thiree years an unduly short 
maximum period, for a Secretary or Deputy Secretary to hold his office and 
. recommended that it* should be increased to four years. Unfortunately, 
the Government of India did not see their way to accepting even this 
moderate proposal, and in their Beediutdon of 16th September 1920 in tlie 
Horae Department they decided to retain three years as the maximum* 
period a Secretary or Deputy Secretary should hold office* 

Now, Sir, eight years have passed, and that in itself is a sufficient reason 
for me again to direct the attention of Government to this matter. Since 
that, Committee reported this House has come into existence, but I am 
efraid that from the point of view of the Secretariat its proceedings and^ in 
particular the childlike, if not childish, passion of some Members for asking 
a multitude of. questions, has immensely increased the labour of the 
Secretariat without necessarily increasing the effectiveness of that work. 
But, above all, Sir, I venture to express the opinion that 
the work of the Secretariat has become immensely more 

technical. To give a concrete instance, the adoption of a 

^lioy of discriminating protection, with the consequent Tariff 
Board Beports, has added a vast volume of important and highly technical 
work to the Commerce Department. Every new Factory Bill, every amend- 
ment to the Indian Mines Act, means that the Government of India, like 
every Government in the world, is undertaking additional responsibilities 
which formerly were not considered to fall within its sphere. 

That tendency appears to me to affect the decision of 1920 on both, sides. 
In the first place, it is every year becoming harder for a District Officer, 
however able and however typical of his service or his versatility, to come 
into the Secretariat and take over a responsible post without i-eeont and 
continuous experience of the Department. In the second place, this 
changed state of affairs makes the need for all Secretaries to retain recent 
experience of district work less great. The Secretary to the Finance or 
Commerce Department is not likely to be greatly assisted' in his very 
specialised ana technical work by having recently been a Commissioner in 
the Central Provinces. All experience admittedly is of value, but three 
years in the Department as a Deputy Secretary would have been time more 
profitably spent. 

T have heard it suggested that the time is now coming when ‘he Indian 
^iyil Service will have to be to some extent divided into specialised cate- 
gories* The machinery of Government is becoming now so complicated and* 
complex that you will require specialised mechanics to run it. The officials 
of the Treasury or the Board of Trade or the Ministry of Health at Home 
spend a life-time in mastering the intricacies of their subject. It would be 
considered absurd there if the Permanent Under-Secretary to the Foreign 
Office were transferred to the Ministry of War or the Secretary 
to the Admiralty to the Home Office. Was it any less absurd io transfer 
Mr. Burden, when he had acquired a real knowle^e of' the Army Depart^ 
ment, to the Finance Department, or Mr. Mb Watters after all the experience 
he had in the Finance Departmeiit to that of Ihduatriei' and Labour? Do 
vye,* commercial men,, not know, fbr example, how intensely yalnahle to w 
was the experience of Mr, Clow in the Indian Labour Department, and 
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how he knew everything about it? Therefore, Sir, it is m the hope of 
calling the Government’s attention to these changes purely as etamples 
and to show how undesirable they are from our point of view generally that 
I have ventured to speak on the subject of “square pegs in round holes'’; 
and if my friend, Diwan Chaman Tiall, succeeds in cutting the ^Irant by 
Its. 80,999; I shall do my best to take away the last rupee after that. 

Vb. B. Daa: Sir, I am not concerned with the tour programme of the 
Executive Council; I am rather concerned with the Executive Council itself, 
and I maintain that the present Members should not be here ut all. 1 
maintain that some of us should be on the other side of the House, I 
,m'aintain that there should be no Executive Council but a Cabinet elected 
hty the majorit} of the non-official Members of this House and I maintain 
that there should be no official representatives on the floor of this House. 
To every demand of ours for progress and self-determination the Executive 
'*Couneil always puts forward obstacles. 

We have got very small reforms, very little indeed, of these bl:,‘ssed re- 
forms. We have got instead ever-growing top heavy expenditure. But 
when we see the great expansion of the Secretariat of the Government of 
Indila, which' is under the direct control of the Members of the Executive 
Council', when we see the alarming number of Secretaries and Deputy 
Secretaries and Under Secretaries — a few years ago the number was 17 
"caf 18-; it is probably 3() or 40 now — and the verv^ small number of Indians 
in the large number of Secretaries, Deputy and Under Secretancs, I feel 
that the Executive Council is not doing its duty, not even the Indian section 
of that Executive Council, with regard to the Indian view-point. Sir, since 
the Refonns, taxation has gone up by leaps and bounds, expenditure has 
. gone up proportionately, and for that the Executive Council is responsible; 
it is responsible for the alarming growth of expenditure and mismanagement 
of Indian revenues And it is high time that the Executive Council should 
go and be replaced by non-officials, so that the Indian tax-payers’ money 
may be spent for the benefit of the tax-payers, and not for maintaining a 
costly establishment for which India has no need 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Ambala Division . Non-Muhammadan) ; 
Sir, I am at one vdth my friend Mr. B. Das in submitting that the 
present Executive Councillors should now' be replaced by non-official and 
Indian Executive Councillors. But it is not on that score that I wish 
to support the cut of Diwan Chaman Lall. If a person is an idiot, if a 
person is insane, we are not to blame that person, because God made 
him so. If the Executive Councillor^ are irresponsible to the Legisla- 
ture, we cannot blame them, for the Government of India Act made them 
soi. But wffiat I blame them for is that they are not responsive, and 
therefore T have given notice of a cut on that score T wish, irrespen- 
'sibie as they' are, that they should not be irresponsive to public opinion 
and to the public weal. I am myself a responsivi.st and I wish that they 
all became responsi vista at least in this sense, that they have the public 
weal and the poor man’s interest at heart. 

Now, Sir, I will just illustrate my point by referring to one or two 
matters. In the first place, there was just a reference by the Array 
Secretary to the Reserve Bank muddle. There was also a reference to 
the Sfeen . Committee affair and ii was said that this side of the House 
tras irresponsible. .Nbw, Sir, I do not wish to gpinto the old storjr whether 
tBe,,lien came ffjrst.or ijie egg came fimt, wliether^we -are iiresponsibla 
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or they are irresponsive, and I will leave it to be judged by the public in 
general and by the Executive Councillors themselves. I would ask them if 
they were in the same position in which we are, would they have accepted 
these measures and welcomed those who are responsible for these 
measures. Now, just take the Navy Bill. Am I to understand that any 
Member of the Executive Council would have behaved in a different 
manner from that in which we behaved if the} sat on these Benches ? 
That is the true touchstone by which you can judge whether you are 
irresponsible or we are irresponsible. Similarly^ take the case of the 
Skeen Committee. It is said that this House is not taking half a loaf 
which will enable it to qualify itself to get a full loaf. But is there half- 
a loaf or any loaf at all in the recommendations made by the Government 
in this particular case? By temperament and by creed T am one of 
those who are ready to respond to any call which is reasonable, but in these- 
two or three matters I can assure the Executive Councillors, who are 
blaming us, that no self-respecting person would behave in a way different 
from the one in which we have behaved. Now, in the matter of the 
Eeserve Bank, it has been said many a time in this House that the Leader 
of the House was not responsible for the impasse in which the (House 
found itself and that there were forces behind the scenes which were really 
responsible. Now, I am not one of those who would put the blame on 
the Leader of the House if he is not blameable in this matter. I am not 
blaming him for his irresponsibility, but I am blaming him for his irrespon- 
sivity. We heard in those days that the Leader of the House had resigned, 
but the news w'as found to be incorrect, or rather it w'as found to be un- 
founded. In a matter like this, I would certainly expect that any honest 
person, any person who says that he is true to the salt of India, would 
respond and would make a protest. The same thing happened in the 
case of the Simon Commission. I do not know how things happened, but 
supposing they happened in the way in which our honoured leader Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya said they happened, does it not stand to reason 
that Indiana hnd every riirht to expect at least of the Indian Executive 
Councillors that they would feel the public pulse and resign their posts 
and vindicate their patriotism? Similarly, in the matter of the Skeen 
Committee, I, for one, most humbly and respectfully say to the Indian 
Executive Councillors .... 

An Honourable Member: Why respectful!}^? 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: My friend asks why I should say 
“respectfully'*. I say it because by their age, by their position, they are 
entitled to respect from me. I am a responsivist and therefore I respect 
their age and their position, but I do not respect their patriotism, and this 
is to say the least. I had expected that on a question of this moment, 
the Indian Councillors would show the same spirit as was shown by their 
predecessor, Sir Sankaran Nair of those days, when the question of 
martial law in the Punjab came to be discussed in the Executive Council. 

Now, Sir, leaving these two points, I would mention one more point 
in this connection and that is the report of the textile industry. To my 
mind, in matters of this kind, when the Government appoints certain 
Committees which gro , into these questions of detail ar^d submit their 
report, it is generally shelved. And what do we find? The Members of 
this House are not allowed to take the initiative in matters of that nature, 
and we have to depend upon the Members in charge of particular depart* 
ments to take the initiative. What happened? We thought a Bill iiS 
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respect of this matter would be introduced. Up to this day we are waiting 
for a Bill in which there would be an import duty on cloth. But it is 
too much to expect, because as 1 have said the divine quality of respon- 
siveness is wanting in this system which is too wooden, Jii the woids of 
Mr. Montagu. 

Now. Sir, besides these three things, I would respectfully submit that 
our Executive Councillors should have a searching of heart and consider 
whether, in view of the Budget this year, they w'ould like to be judged 

from the poor man’s standpoint. The salt tax ig there ag it was. The 

railway fares in respect of those persons who travel fifty miles or less are 
the same as they were before. The postal rates are there and last of all 
tlu^re IS one point that 1 want to submit for the consideration of the 

Executive Councillors, and they should see whether they have been able 

to make any improvement in the matter. The whole of the Government 
of India — lf>ok at it from any standpoint — is a representation of the old 
accursed caste system Y<ai will be able to see that in matters military, 
111 matters civil, in matters relating to the distribution of posts and the 
loaves and fishes of office, the racial question comes in everywhere; and 
though the Indian Executive Couneillors are not homogeneous by way of 
caste — they are hybrid — at the same time this incubus of racial discrimi- 
nation they also cannot eschew. Even now there are certain services 
which are only opc'n to Europeans and Anglo-Indians {Lieut .-Colonel 
Ji. A J. (jiihiey: " Are there any ^”) If you want to know the names of 
those services 1 will just mention them. Take for instance the Military 
Engineering Services. {Lxeuf .-Colonel II. *1 J. Gidneif: ** Leave aside the 
Army ”) Am T to consider that ilie Anny is a subject which is untouch- 
able by itself? That is the greatest proof that racial discrimination ia 
ranifiant in at least one branch of the Indian Government, that is the 
Army. I unrh'rstnnd that in this matter Colonel Gidney occupies a 
much better position tlian we on this side of the House occupy. He 
belongs to the favoured caste himself; whether he admits it or not is a 
different question; but he represents a class for which the Bailway Depart* 
ment is a preserve ; and the Europeans represent a class for which the Army 
is a preserve , and wo are vet to see the day when our Executive Coun- 
cillors will bring about a state of things in which (ho humblest Indian 
will be able to say that he can aspire to the highest post in this land and 
when they will become responsive to the woes of the people. This is a 
desire whieli is not unnatural in any person, c^ven though he lias got the 
constitution which we have got here. I should like that the day to be 
very near when the Executive Councillors would be responsible; but 
before that I would expect that they at least become responsive; and if 
they become responsive. w(‘ can perhaps hope that they will some day 
bci'ome responsible also. 

Mr. T. A. K. Shervani: Sir, I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, the Executive Council stands between India and the 
light of the world, and it is for that reason that T stand up to place on 
record my sympathy with the motion of Diwan Chaman Lall. Sir, there 
is one compelling consideration, and that is their having lent their support 
to the lour in this country of what the Englishman described as "seven 
white rabbits with pink spots" (Laughter) — that is how the Englishman 
described the Simon Commission. I think that is adequate so far as the 
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support of this motion is concerned. Sir, it was the duty, it is the duty 
of the Executive Council to represent the opinion of India to Great Britain.' 
but the Executive Council has been misrepresentiug India’s opinion to 
Great Britain. It was the duty of the Executive Council to place on 
record what Indians feel. After all, they are supposed to be sitting on 
those Benches and sympathising with our aspiration for responsible self- 
government. Their sympathy for responsible self-government must also 
carry with it a certain amount of responsiveness. How have they responded, 

I ask, to Indian aspirations? Tliey have been for the last eight or nine 
years, listening to Indian opinion, to Indian aspirations and to Indian feel- 
ings which have been given expression to from this side of the House. 
How have they respected that Indian opinion? Sir, the Executive Council 
helped the Viceroy in putting the recommendations of this House regard- 
ing the Lee Commission into the waste paper Basket. The Executive 
Council again — the Executive Councillor who was responsible for ^his is 
now elevated to the position of the Governor of a province — the Executive 
Council helped the Viceroy in not going very far in the direction of reforms 
We all know what they did in regard to the Muddiman Committee’s Beport. 
And now, Sir, when we did not want a Boyal Commission, when we passed 
a unanimous and united Besolution for a Bound Table Conference, the 
Executive Council did not care to give effect to our wishes in the matter. 
They did not even represent to Lord Birkenhead, the Secretary of State, 
that it would be a great insult to India if Indians were excluded front ::he 
Commission. They were not prepared to recognise, I admit, the extreme 
Swarajist opinion in the matter; but they could at least have conceded to 
the feelings of the Moderates in the country, men who have co-operated 
with them for the last ten years. The Executive Councillors owed thffiv 
present position in India's Legislatures to the reformfed conslitution. The 
reformfed constitution would have been broken up in spite of the support of 
the Executive Councillors of to-day and their predecessors- The non-co- 
operation movement could not have been destroyed but for the help of 
the Moderates And what did the Executive Council Members do when 
they bad it in their power to represent at least Moderate Indian t. pinion 
to His Majesty’s Government? They acted like ancient despots, when tliey 
let down the friends of their adversity. Sometimes they talk in this House 
as friends of India, but, as Gibbon said of the Boman Tribunes, talking the 
language of friends of India, they are walking in the footsteps of despots. 
That is what they have been doing. They did not represent to Great 
Britain what we feel, and they do not propose to do so either. Therefore, 
Sir, it is the duty of the Members of this House to, vote for the rentoval 
of the Executive Council. In other countries the Executive Council must 
be responsible to the people. In Great Britain and in the Colonies, after 
an adverse vote of the Legislature, those gentlemen will not be silting 
there. We have defeated them time and again, and it Is only the shame- 
lessness of the constitution that enables them to continue to sit on those 
seats. (Laughter.) 

Sir, this is not the opinion only of Indians on this side of the House. 

' I would ask the Honourable the Finance Member to read the opinion of a 
demd-semi-ofRcial newspapei, I mean the Pioneer. And what does the 
Pioneer say about the Executive Councillors? Sir, the Pioneer was once 
d6$eribed by Sir Bhupendra Nath Basu as "a sofitary raven on the sand- 
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banks of the Jumna and the Ganges, croaking (Laughter.) But those 
were days when the Pioneer was a demi-semi-oflBcial organ, and I thought 
it was a demi-semi-ofiBcial organ until yesterday, and this is what one of 
their own friends says about the Executive Councillors whom my friend 
Diwan Chaman Lall has rightly described as square men in round holes. I 
mean, Sir, his is a case of intelligent anticipation, a case again of prophetic 
instinct, for I do not think Diwan Chaman Lall could have written the 
editorial in the Pioneer, but the Pioneer has certainly used his anticipated 
phrase (which he liad given as his reason for this cut) when it says “it 
is a case of square pegs in round holes”. 

Mr. X. Ahmed: Some of them are very round. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: And then the Pioneer goes on to sa} : 

“If they are incapable of accommodating themselves to the rapier thrust and the- 
interplay of opposing blades of a parliamentary assembly, they have no right to be 
where they are, and no amount of expert knowledge can excuse their failure.” 

Sir, the parliamentary incompetence of the Executive Councillors has been 
accepted h\ the Pioneer Tlum the Pioneer goes on to say : 

“If, on the other hand, their attitude is one of benevolent arrogance, they deserve 
all they get in the way of parliamentary rebuff, and they aie criminally culpable for 
exhibiting a phase of the British regime in India, which all right-minded people would 
like to see abolished immediately.” 

Sir, one < f the ])hascs is the Executive Council itself, whose constituency 
is Viceregal Lodg(‘. The Pioneer goes on to sa> : 

“The Leader of the llous-e, Sir Basil Blackett, Mi Mackworth Young and the Com- 
piander-in-Chief, . ” — 

all Members of the Executive (’oiincil, excepting of course Mr Young, I 
think, wh( se name I should take out of it and apologise to him for having 
mentioned it even by way of a Pioneer quotation : 

“were all. in various degrees, guilty of bad parliamentary tactics, of a display of 
arrogance to which their official record ot achievement does not entitle them, and of a 
deplorable want of knowledge of the art of persuading men Let the facts be carefully 
considered. On Thursday afternoon Mr. Jinnah, following Sir William Birdwood’s 
announcement of the Government’s new Indianisation decisions, gave notice that he would 
either move the adjournment or a i eduction of the estimates on the Commander-in- 
Chief’s statement ...” 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member might lay it on the table. 

Mr. 0. S. BaTga Iyer: Sir, suppose I lay the paper on the table, will 
it appear in the proceedings? 

Mr. President: The H. inourable Member knows that every Member of 
the House has read it 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, the portion I am reading are very original. 
The Pioneer is one of those birds that have to be plucked when it snita 
us. (Laughter.) >nyhow, Sir, as you do not want that I should continue 
this quotation I \^all conclude with what the Pioneer says in conclusion. 
Speaicing of the Executive Councillors it says that they: 

“would do much better and would not get themselves into .such hopeless messes as 
they have done recently if they were to take the trouble, collectively and individually, 
to attend vacation courses at Westminster studying the methods of parliamentary 
procedure,” 

Sir, that is the whole case for the abolition of the Executive Council. 
Those gentlemen have no business to be Members of this House. They 
are thoroughly incompetent. They are unfit fur self-government or other 
Government. They make admirable Secretaries. I am sure with imy 
Mend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar or Pandit Motilal Nehru as Leader of the 
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House, in a self-governing India, 1 am sure the gentlemen who happen 
to be the Home Member and so on and so forth would be admirable 
Secretaries. When we, Sir, say we must abolish the Executive Council 
we do net for a moment say that we should dispense with the services of 
the Honourable Member, Mr. Crerar. He will make an excellent Secre- 
tary; he is no good as an Executive Councillor. By an “ Executive 
Councillor ’ ’ you mean that he is to execute the will of the people and not 
to execute the people themselves, not to resort to Begulation III of 1818 
which, as w^e have seen, is no respecter of patrician or plebian, peasant or 
prince, but be truly respectful by understanding the will of the people 
and also the aspiration of the people, in one woni by trying to get into 
the skin of the people as it were. It was Kitchener wlio said that 
the greatest fault of foreign administrations was ihoir incompetence to get 
into the skin of the people. If only the Honourable gentl-emen over there 
had imagination, if only the Executive Councillors of this country had 
imagination, they cculd have killed the hunger for freedom with the food 
of self-rule. The people of India, Sir, are a very grateful people . . 

Mr. President: I do not wish to interrupt the Honourable Member, bu^ 
I would like him t(j leave a few minutes for the Ooveniment reply. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Oli yes, thank yon I thought. Sir, it was the 
privilege of non-official Members to reach the gnillotine, but I would rather 
have the official reply before the guillotine falls 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar (Home Member) : Mr. President, I am 
greatly indebted to the Honourable gentleman opposite who has pist 
resumed his scat for giving me a few brief moments at the steps of the 
guillotine Had it not been for the speech of Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar 
I should have felt it incumbent upon me to apologise for, indeed, Sir, I 
almost felt that I sliould have had to request your directions as to whether 
I should be in order in making any observations on the subject of the toiii* 
allowances of theTMembers of the Executive Council. However, I propose 
to make a very few remarks on that point. I think that one of the allega- 
tions which was most prominent in the speeches of the various gentlemen 
who have spoken to-day has been the allegation that the Executive Council 
hold themselves unduly remote from the current of men and things, and 
yet, on a proposition which would permit Members of the Executive Council 
to do something to place themselves in personal and vivid contact with 
men and things outside their own office, we are immediately criticised. I 
think that is a somewhat unreasonable attitude, I can speak myself with 
a certain detachment in this matter, because during the 12 months in which 
I have fr' m time to time held office as a Member of the Executive Council, 
T have so far never yet been able to make a tour at aU, and I hope that 
the House' will give me a reasonable opportamity of doing so in the near 
future. That, however, appears not to be the question which occupies 
the House now. I cannot indeed in the brief space at my disposal attempt 
to travel over the wide, and not in all respects attractive landscape which 
Honourable Members have spread before my gaze and to which they have 
invited my footsteps. T shall only endeavour to disabuse Mr Cnaman 
liall in particular of his views either as, to the squareness of the Honour- 
able Members to whom he refers or as to the roundness of the holes which 
they occupy. 

Well, Sir, the attack has been general, not, I think, specifically on the 
Executive Council as at present constituted, but on the Executive Coimcil as 
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it exists under the law. I claim that even in the course of the present 
Session— if Honourable Members are prepared to debate this matter on 
the basis ot evidence — that even during the ctmrse of this Session evidence 
has been brought forward which shows that the Executive Government 
of this country has been carrying on its duties with a large measure of 
success. I will mention in the first instance the state < f India’s public 
credit In modern conditions there is perhaps hardly one single index 
which is more generally accepted and which in point of fact is more truly 
indicative of the good administration of a country than that c< untry’8 credit 
in the markets of the world That is my first point My second point 
also is a financial point. Wliatever Honourable Members may say with 
regard ti^ the Budget, they cannot say that that is the budget of a country 
which owing to maladministration is suffering from depression, from 
poverty, and from all the other evils of maladministraticn The third 
point is this. My Honourable friend, Sir George Itainy, also presented a 
budget to th(‘ H< use, the Bnilway Budget It has not been seriously 
contended in the criticisms, some of which for aught I know may be valid, 
but the majority of wliich I suspect are not entirel\ valid, — in none ( f the 
criticisms directed against the administration of th(‘ Itailwiys has any one 
seriously c> ntended or been abh‘ to contend with any plea of plausibility 
that the record set forth in that Budget was not a record of prosperous 
conditions and of a good administration. 

Well, Sir, I have merely adduced three or four instances from matters 
which have been before this House during the present Session, I have 
not said anything with regard to matters which concern my own depart- 
ment Indeed T cannot, as I think the TTiaise will recognise, m the few 
minutes at my disjiosal, it would not reasonable to expi^ct me to do 
so, because if serious criticisms are made of the cperations of the Home 
Department I should hope to answer them seriously I will only elaim 
this, not as regards the TTome Department, but with regard to the admi- 
nistrati('n of India generally, that not only do the instances which T have 
cited afford me good ground for claiming that, with all its faults, with all 
the inherent difficulties of the case, with all the disabilities under which 
the Government of India labour and under which India also labours — in 
spite ( f tlioso things I maintain that tlie administration of this country 
since the conclusion of the war is one on which the Government of India 
and the Members of the Executive Council and the Governor General 
have no reason whatever to be a.sliamed The years which have elapsed 
since the War have throughout the world been years of the greatest diffi- 
culty and danger to every eivilised State, whether thev were concerned 
as combatants or not in that War. Those years, to many of those States, 
have been fatal ; some have approached tlie abyss of annihilation, and some 
Jiave even gone beyond it India also had her own difficulties. If in some 
respects she suffered icss than other States who were combatants in that 
War, she nevertheless had dilficiilt problems, extremely grave dangers to 
face during those years But India has snccessfully passed, or at any 
rate has with a large measure of success and with no great degree of 
disaster, passed through those critical, those perilous years, and am I not 
entitled to ask that some share of the credit at any rate should he assumed 
by the public authority which was charged with making most of the public 
decisions during the course of those years? At any rate, T will claim this 
that whatever errors may have been made, whatever misfortunes may 
have been suffered, the course of Indian history . 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

(It being five of the Clock, Mr. President put the question.) 
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Hr. President; The quegtiou is: 

*‘That the Demand under the head 'Executive Council’ be reduced by Be. 80,909.” 

The Assembly divided : 

AYE»-^8. 


Achaiya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr, C. Duraiswamy. 

Aney, Mx. M. S. 

Badi>uz*Zaman, Maulvi. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das 
Birla, Mr. Ghaushyam Das. 

Chaman Lall^ Diwan. 

Chetty, Mr. B. K. Shanmukham. 

Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Ohunder. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit N lakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Ml’ Srish Chandra. 

Goswami, Mr. T. 0. 

Gulab Smgh, Sardar. | 

Haji, Mr. Sar^hhai Nemchand. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi. i 

Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. j 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagin Venkata. 

Kai’tar Singh, Sardar, ] 

Kelkar, Mr. N. 0. 

Kidwai, Mr, Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirdiw Nath. 

Lahiri Chaudhury, Mi. Dhirendra 
Kanta 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Mmavlya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 

Mehta. Mr Jamnadas M 
Misra. Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

NOES— 63. 

Abdul Aziz. Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr William, 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ubAzim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid 

Ayangar, Mr. 'Y K. Aravamudha. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S 
Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Hlahibakhsh 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil 
Bray, Sir Denys 
CSiatteriee, Revd. J, C. 

Ohatterji, Rai Bahadur B M. 

Ooatman, Mr J 
Cocke, Mr. H G 
Cosgrave, Mr W A. 

Oouper, Mr. T 
Courtenay, Mr R H 
Crawford. Colonel J D 
Orerar, The TTonourRhle Mr J 
Dakhan, Mr. W M P, Ghularo Kadir 
Khan 

Ghuznavi. Mr ^ ^ 

Gidnev, Lieut -Colonel H A J 
Graham, Mr. L 
Hussain Shah. Savyed 
Trwin, Mr, C J 
The Tnotion was adopted. 


Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 
Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukiitar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilah 
Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Phookun, Srhut Tarun Bam. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 

Rang Behari Lai. Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 

Shafee, Maulvi Mohammad. 

Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Siddiqi, Mr, Abdul Qadir. 

Singh, Kumar Rananjaya. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Pras^. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh, Mr Ram Narayan 
Sinha, Kumar Ganganand 
S nha. Mr. R P. 

Sinha, Mr Siddheswar. 

Tok Kyi, U 
Yusuf Imam, Mr. 


Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 

Keane, Mr M. 

Kikabhai Premchand. Mr 
Lamb, Mr W. 8 
Lindsay, St Darcy. 

Mitra. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra* 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr S C. 

Parsons. Mr. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George 
Rajah. Rao Bahadur M. C. 

, Rao, Mr V Pandurang. 

I Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tar't Bhusan 
Sams, Mr, H A. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad 
Shamaldhari Lall, Mr. 

Shillidy. Mr d. A. 

Singh, Rain Baghunandan Prasad 
Ruhrawardy, Dr A. 

Svkes, Mr. K F 
Tavlor, Mr. E Gawan. 

Willson. Sir Walter. 

Tamiti Khan. Mr Muhammad. 
Young, Mr. G. M. 
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(At this stage Maulvi Muhammad Yakub moved from his seat.) 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must resume his seat. (The 
Honourable Member did so.) 

The question is ; 

‘'That a reduced sum not exceeding Re. 1 be j^ranted to the Governor General iin 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of Maich. 1929. in of ‘Executive Council’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No 18 — Balt 

Mr. President! Tlie question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 79,82,000 be granted to the Governor General m 
Council to defray the charges winch w'lll come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Salt’.’’ 

Tlie motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 19 — Opium 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a strm not exceeding Rs. 79,73,000 be granted to the Go\ernor General in 
Council to defray the charges whicli will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1929. in lespecl of ‘Opium’ ’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

(At this stage some Huiiou ruble Members on the (Congress Party 
Benclies tried to leave the Assembly ) 

Mr. President: Honourable Members should not rise when the Chair 
is putting questions 

(The Honourable Members resumed their seats ) 


Demand No 20. — Stamps 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 13, OCX) be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of Ma 'ch, 1929, in respect of ‘Stamps’ ’’ 

The motion was** adopted. 

Demand No. 21 — ^Forest 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 7,63,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Govncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Forest’.” 

Tlie motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 22. — Irrigation (including Working Expenses), Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage Works. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 16,61,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
•ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage ViTorks’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 23, — Indian Postal and Telegraph Department (including 
Working Expenses.) 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 10,88,14,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Indian Postal and Telegraph 
Department (including Working Expenses)’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No 24. — Indo-European Telegraph Department (including 

Working Expenses.) 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 26,45,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment (including Working Expenses)’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No 26. — Interest on Debt and Reduction or Avoidance of 

Debt. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs, 1,05,87,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the ^ear 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Interest on Ordinary Debt, and 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 26 — Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 37,85,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the chaiges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Interest on Miscellaneous Obliga- 
tions’.** 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 27. — Staff, Household and Allowances of the Governor 

General. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,81,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Counci) to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the yeaj 
ending the Slst day of March, 1929, in re.spect of the ‘Staff, Household and Allowances 
of the Governor General'.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 29. — Legislative Bodies. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ks 4,87,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charge.s which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slat day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Legislative Bodies'.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No 30 — Foreign and Political Department. 

Mr. President : The question is ; 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,08,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31sl day of Maich, 1929, in respect of the ‘Forei^i and Political Depart- 

ment’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 31. — Home Department 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs, 6,45,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the Slat day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Home Department’.” 

Tfie motion was adopted. 

Demand No 32 — Public Service Commission. 

Mr. President: Tho question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,17,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the i.harges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st aay of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Public Service Commission’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 33. — ^Legislative Department. 

) 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,70,000 be grantee^ to the Gpvernor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slat day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Legislative Department*.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 34. — Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

Mr. President*: The question is: 

*^That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,97,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
‘Coimcit to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending' th© 51st day of Mar^, 1929, in respect of the ‘Department of Education, Health 
ttitd’ Lands’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 85. — Finance Department. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

‘‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 10,86,000 be granted to th© Governor General in 
CJouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
«Ddmg> the Slst day of Mai*ch, 1929. in respect of the ‘Finance Department*.” 

! ' ' 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 36. — Separation of Accounts from Audit. 

Mr. President: The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 14,12,000 be granted to the Governor General m 
Council to defray the charges which will Come in course of payment during the year 
■ending the Slat day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Separation of Accounts from Audit’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 87. — Commerce Department. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,91,000 be granted to the Governor General- in 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Commerce Department’,” 


The motion was adopted. 

Demand No 89. — Department of Industries and Labour. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding lU. 4,76,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during th© year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929. in respect of th© ‘Department of Industries and 
Labour’.” 

The ihotion was adopted. 

Demand No. 41. — ^Payments to Provincial Governments on 'account of 
Administration op Agency subjects. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

‘‘That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,^,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Conncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during th©' year 
ondipg the 3ist day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Payments to Provincial Gbvemmeitti^ 
on acoonnt of Adimnlstratiom of Agency subjects^” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Dbmand No. 42. — Audit. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

‘*That a sun not exceeding Ks. 85,50,CX)0 be granted to the Crovernor General in 
^Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the yea® 
•ending the Slat day of March, 1929, m respect of ‘Audit’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 43. — Admixistiution of Justice. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 55,000 be granted to tlie Governoi- General in 
•Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1929, in r^pect of ‘Administration of Justice’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 44. — Police. 

Mr. President: TIio question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,77,000 be granted to the Governor General m 
'Council; to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Police’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No 45 — Ports and Pilotage 
Mr. President : The (piestion is . 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 20,70,000 be panted lo the Goveriwr General m 
"Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
•ending the 3l8t day of March. 1929, in respect of ‘Port.c and Pilotage’ ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 46. — Survey of India, 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 31,84,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929. in respect of the ‘Survey of India’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No 47. — Metborolooy. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 13,51,000 be granted lo the Governor General in 
Odnncil to defray the charges which wiU come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Meteorology’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 48. — Geological Survey. 

Ml. President: The question is: 

**That a sum not exceeding Rs. 242>CXX) be granted to the Governor General in 
Coauell to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the jear 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Geological Survey’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 49. — Botanical Survey, 

Mr. President ; The question is . 

‘'That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,51,000 be granted to the Governor General in. 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in reepect of the ‘Botanical Purvey’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 50. — Zoological Survey 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,76,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Zoological Survey’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 51. — Arch.®ology. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 16,64,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3lst day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Archfleology’,” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 62. — ^Mines. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,71,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Mines’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 53. — Other Soibntipio Departments. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,30,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Councfl to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ’Other Scientific Departments*.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 64.— Education. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ra. 3,24,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the chargee which will come m course of parent during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Education’.*' 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No, 55. — Medical Services. 

Hr. Preaident : The question is : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,08,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Medical Services’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 66. — ^Public Health. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding! Rs. 11,92,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the yeaj* 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Public Health’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 67. — Agriculture 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 15,28,000 be granted to the Gkivernor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Agriculture’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 58. — Civil Veterinary Services. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,66,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charge® which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3lst day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Civil Veterinary Services’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 69. — Industries. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2, ^,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect, of ‘Industries’.*’ 

Th« motion was adopted, 

a 
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Demand No, 00. — Aviation. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

'*That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,68,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defiay the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Aviation’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Dem,\nd No 61 . — Commercial Tntetjjoence and Statistics. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 3,09,000 he granted to the Governor General , in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of fearch 1929. in respect of ‘Commercial Intellip?ence and 
'Statistics’.” 

The motion wrs adopted. 


Demand No 62. — Emigration — Internal. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not cxceedimg Rs. 36,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Emigration' — Internal’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6B, — ^Emigration — External. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,66,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Emigration-External’.” 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No. 64. — Joint Stock Companies. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ra, 1,46,000 he granted to Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in re.spect of 'Joint Stock Companies’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 6.5. — Miscellaneous Departments. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not e^xceeding Rs. 2,24,000 he granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which wih come in coutse of payment during the yeaf 

ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Miscellaijeous Departments’ ” 

The motiqi^ was adopted. 
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Demand No, GO. — Indian Stores Department. 

Mr. President: The quest]‘<!n is* 

‘‘That a sum not exceeding Rs 17,34,000 lie gr.irited to the Governor General in 
(V>uiu;il to defray the charges which will come in <;<Mnso of Raynieni dniing Ihe year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1929. in respect of ‘Indian Stores Department’.’' 

'J’hc luotioii was adofiiod 


Demand No. G7 — Currency. 

Mr. President: MTo qui‘siion is* 

“I’liat a sum not e.xcceding Ihs 45,86,(XX) he granted 1«> Uie (Jo\einor CJenoral in 
Onincil to defray the ehaiges w Ineh will nuiie in (♦luise nf |>ci>inert< during the year 
ending tlie 31st day of March, 1929, in respect "iif ‘Currency’ ” 

'rile motion i\as adopted 


Demand No. GB — Mint 
Mr. President: 'riu' (pustion is* 

“That a .sum not exceeding Hs 19.65.000 he granted to the Gowrnoi General in 
(loinieil to defra;v the charges whnh will <ome in nt p.ivment dining the year 

ending the 31st day of March. 1929. in respect of ‘Mint’ 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No GO. — Chvii. Works 
Mr. President: Th(', (pK'stion is; 

“That a sum not exceeding Us 1 63,64.0(X) Im* granted to the Go\enioi General in 
Council to defray the (‘Innges Avhich will <’onie in course of payment during the soar 
I’liding tlic 31st day of March, 1929 in respect of ‘Civil Works’,’* 

Thu motion was adopted 


Demand No. 70. — Supeuanm’ation Aij.owances and Pensions. 

Mr. President: Thu ipicstion is: 

“That, a sum not exceeding Us 37,59.000 be granted to the Governor Gener.Tl in 
Council to defray the charge.s which will come in eomst' of payment during I lie year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions'. '' 

The motion was adopted, 


Demand No, 71. — Stationery and Printing. 
president: The question is: 

, “That a sum not exceeding Rs 54,78,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in cour.se <^»f payimiit during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Stationery and Printing’.*' 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 73. — Befunds. 

ICt. President: The question is: 

'“That a sum not exceeding lls. 65,51,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Gouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Refunds’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 75. — Baluchistan. 

Mr. PreBident: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 27,90,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Baluchistan’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No 70. — Delhi. 

Mr. President: The quesiion is: 

“That a sum not exceeding R« 40,16,000 be granted to the Governoi* General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Delhi’.” 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No. 77. — Ajmer-Merwara. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs, 14,54,000 be granted to the Qoveriioi General in 
Council to defray the charge.s which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, m re.spect of ‘Ajmer-Merwara’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 78. — Andamans and Nicobar Islands. 

Mr. President: The questhm is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 42,92,000 he granted to <he Governor General in 
Council to defray the charge.s which will como in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day* of March, 1929, in respect of the ‘Andamans and Nicobar Islands’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 79. — Bajputana. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will oome in course of payment during the year 
ehding the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Rajputana’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 80. — Central India. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“Tiiat a sum not exceeding Us 5,90,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in cour.se of payment during the year 
Gilding the Slet day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Central India’.” 

The iiiotioii was adopted. 


Demand No. 81. — Hyderabad. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rfc. 2,92,0(X) be granted to tho Governor General in 
Council to defray tho charges which will (ome in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Hyderabad’.” 

The motion was adopted 

Demand No. 83. — Expenditure in England — High Commissioner for 

India. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“'I’hat a sum not eveecdmg Rs 37,80.0(X) ho granted to the Governor General in 
Council f<» defray (lie chaiges which will i ome in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of Mai eh, 1929 in lespeel of ‘Expenditure in England — &gh 
Commissioner for India’ ” 

Tho motion was adopted 

Expenditure charged to Capital. 

Demand No. 84. — (-apitai. Outlay on Security Printing. 

Mr. President: The ([ucstion is- 

“That a sum no( cAceecling Rs 67,000 he granted to the Governor General in 

(‘oiineil to defray the charges which will cmne in course of payment during the year 

ending the Slst day of Marcli. 1929. m respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Security Printing’.” 

The motion was ado])ted. 

Demand No 85.— Forest Capital Outlay. 

Mr. President: The ipiesiion is 

“That a sum not ex ’eediiig Rs l.CKK) he granted to the Governor General in 

(^ouncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of Marcli. 1929, in respect of ‘Forest Capital Outlay’.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 86. — ^Irrigation. 

Mr. President: The question is: * 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 1,74,P00 he granted to tKe Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
eliding the 31et day of March, 1929, in respet't of ’Irrigation*.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 87. — Indian Posts and Telegraphs. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Kh 69,87.000 he granted to the (loxernor General in 
Conncil to defray the ctiargef? which wnll come in course of payrniuit during the year 
6ndirtg tlie 31st day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 88. — Indo-European Telegraphs. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“I'liat a sum not exceeding U.s. 1,000 he gi anted to the Governor Geneial in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course r>f payment during the year 
ending the 31bt day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Indo-European Telegraphs’ ” 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No. 89 — Capital Outlay on Currency Note Printing Press 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ks 10,000 he granted to the (hneiiior Geneial in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1929, in respi'ct of ‘Capita] Outlay on Cmrcncy Note 
Printing Press’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 00 — Capital Outlay on Vizagapatam IIaubouu, 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding lls 47,53,000 he granted in the Governor General m 
Council to defray the charges wliich will « ome in course of p.aymont during the year 
ending the 31st day of Maich, 1929, in lespect of ‘Capital Outlay on Vi/.agapatarn 
Harbwir’.” 

'J’he motion was adopted. 

Demand No 91. — Commuted Value of Pensions. 

Mr. President: The (juestion is: 

“That a sum not exceeding R.s. 21,34,000 he gi anted to the Governor General in 
Qouwed t<> defray the charges which will coine in course of payiricnt during the year 
eliding the 31bt day of March, 1929, in respect of ‘Commuted Value of Pensions’.” 

The motion was adoj)ted. 


Demand No. 92. — ^New Capital at Delhi. 

Mr. President: The question is: - ^ 

M, “That R sum not exceeding Rs 1,38.39,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Cjuuncil 'to defrhy the' charges which will come in course ot piiymcnt di^ing^ the year 
ending the Slst day of March^ 1929, in respect of the 'New Capital at t)elhi‘,*’ 

^he motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 03. — Interest-Free Advances. 

Mr. President: The question is* 

“That a 8iinj not exceeding Rs 93,9'>,000 he granted to the (tovernor General in 
(vouncil to defoiy the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
eridiug the 31sl day of March. 1929, in lesja'ct of Tnteiest-free Advances’ ’’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 04 — Loans and Advances bearing Intfjiest. 

Mr. President; The question is; 

“Thaf a .sum n<»t exceeding Rs 9 , 00,43 000 he granted to the (tovernor General in 
CouikmI to deti.iV th(‘ < liarge.s wIik li will <ome in coiir.«e of payment during tlie year 
ending llie 31 *<1 «lay <»f Maicii, 1929 , in lespecf of ‘Loans and Advances hearing 
Intere.st’.’’ 

Th(‘ motion was adojded 

Thf Asscnilih llicii adjmirnpfl till EUvon of llio Cloi-k on Fridav. the 
lOl.li March, 1028 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Friday, 16th March, 1928 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWOBN 

Mr. Satyendra Nath Roy, M.L.A. fBengal- Nominated Official) 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Loader of the House)* Sir, I 
desire with vour permission io make a statement about the probable 
course of business for next week. Members have seen the somewhat lengthv 
combined list of business for to-day and to-morrow. If wo do not dispose of 
it completely by to-morrow evening, we shall on Monday first take such 
business ns remains over from this combined list and thereafter motions 
will be moved to take into consideration and pass the Indian Mines 
(Amendment) Bill. We shall next take the Excess and Supplementars' 
Demands, and this business may extend over Wednesday Tuesday is 
allotted for non-official Resolutions, and Thursday is allotted for non- 
official Bills Friday and Saturday are holidays for the Id 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE 
Purchase op Stores by the High Commissioner for India. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour): Sir, I beg to lav on the table a statement furnished by 
the High Commissioner for India showing all cases in which the lowest 
tenders have not been accepted by him in purchasing stores for the Oov 
emment of India during the half year ending the 3l8t December, 1927. 

( 1563 ) A 
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High Commissiok 
Ikdia Stork 

AKSTBaot ot CASKS in which tenders for Stores demanded by the Central Gk)v 
the goods demanded, were accepted on the grounds 

greater facility of inspection, 

HALF YEAR ENDING 

Part A . — Cams in which lower foreign tenders ^ including British tenders for 

ten 


Stores ordered. 

Contract Number. 

Name of Contractor. 

1 Amount 

1 

j Contract. 

! 




£ tf. d. 

Axleboxes . 

a.1028/1333/2.7.27 . 

Banting k Tresilian, Ltd. 

3.141 17 6 
(Belgian). 


0.1029/1333/2.7-27 . 

The Patent Axlebox k 
Foimdry Co., Ltd. 

4,631 6 0 
(British). 



Total . 

7,673 2 6 

Az^boxefl — 

No. 656 

G.1269/1369yi9-7-27 . 

Acieries de Haine-Baint- 
Pierre et Lesquin, Ltd. 

483 1 3 
(Belgian). 

No. 1200 

G.1260/1369/19-7-27 . 

Usines k Acieries Allard | 

1 

1,186 0 0 

1 (Belgian). 

No. 3366 

G.1261/1369/19-7-27 . 

! 

Patent Axlebox k Foun- 
dry Co., Ltd 1 

' 3,666 18 9 

(British). 

Total . 6220 


Total 

6,324 0 0 

Binoculars . • 

0.1749/2191/23-8-27 . 

* ' ’ t _i 

Boss, Ltd. . . « 

1 

1 

172' 1 8 
(Bzitisli). 

> 



STATBKBNT LAID Olf THE TABLE. 


im 


tBB FOR India. 

Department. 

' eminent, other than the lowegt complying with the technical description of 
of superior quality, superior trustworthiness of the firm tendering, 
quicker delivery, ete, 

31 st DECEMBER, 1927 . 

foreign nutd^ goods, have been set aside ivhoUy or particUiy in favour of British 
ders. 


Lowest Tender 
not 

aecepted. 

Reanon for acceptance. 

t 

a, fi ft. 


0,283 15 0 
(Beljeian). 

j 

1 

1 

4,0fK» axleboxes were required in India by September, 1027, and 
4.00<» boxes by November, 1027. The lowest tenderer offered 
to commence deliver^’ in August 1927 and complete by about 
the entl of January, 1028. This finn was seriously m* arrears 
with current contracts for axleboxes and it ^\ould clearly have 
been impossible for them to deliver the whole quantity by the 
time required. Half the order only was therefore placecl with 
this firm. The remainder of the order wan placed with the 
lowest t<aiderer who couM comply with the <leliverv require- 
ments. 


The imlent callinl for delivery of 5.220 axleboxes in India in three 
instalments, the first by ;h)th June, tlie secorul by .30th Septem- 
b(‘r and the tlnr<l by 31st December. 1927. 

For 5.220 axleboxes 

The deliveries offered for the first tw’o instalments by the eight 
lowest teiulerers were un<Inlv long in view of the urgeney of 
the requirements. 

4,741 3 7 

(Belgian). 

Approximately two-thirds of the total number of axleboxes were 
tiierefore ortlered from The Patent Axlebox Foundry Fo., 
Lt<l.. who offered delivery of the first instalment in four weeks 
and of the second instalment by I5th «September. The two 
remaining items of the indent weiv ordered from the lowest 
tenderer for eatJi, who promised delivery in October and Nov- 
ember. 

164 11 8 

(French). 

The Indenting Officer demanded Ross’s binoculars. Competitive 
tenders were invited and a quotation w’as received for glasses 
conaidered technically equivalent to Ross’s at £154-11-8. 
Messrs. Ross quoted £172-1-8. 

The quotations were telegraphed to the Indenting Officer who 
expressed his preference for Ross's make. 

■ * " ‘ 


A 2 
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Part A* — 


! 

Stores ordered. | 

1 

Contract Number. j 

i 

Name of Contractor. 

Amount 

of 

Contract. 

1 

1 

; 


£ 8. d. 

Bottles . . 1 

G. 1967/3362/3.9-27 . | 

1 

1 

1 

Pickerdite and Co., Ltd. 

660 0 0 
Delivery : — 
commence 
immediately, 
complete in 

4 weeks. 
(British). j 

Cablr, electric 

0.2463/3366/4.10-27 . 

British Insulated^Cables, 
Ltd. 

) 

1,366 12 0 
Delivery ' 

6/11 weeks 1 
(British), | 

Paper typewriting * 

1 

0.3013/4861/16-11-27. | 

1 i 

1 

Spicers, Ltd. 

1 

1 

i 

44 18 10 
(British).' 

Binoculars . • 

1 

1 

1 

G.3141/4779/26-11.27 . | 

1 

1 

E. R., Watts 

2,606 0 0 
(French). 


0.3142/4779/26-11-27. 

Ross, Ltd. . 

2,826 8 3 
(British). 



Total 

6,331 S 3 
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€<mtd. 


Lowest Tender 
not 

accepted. 

Reason for acceptance. 

£ fi. d. 


526 0 0 
Delivery in 6 weeks. 
(German). 

The lowest tender came from a firm which had been found un- 
satisfactory in regard to delivery on former occasions. In 
view of the urgency of the demand the next lowest tender was 
accepted . 

1,239 14 0 
Delivery 20 weeks. 
(French). 

The lowest tender, offering very long tleliverv, came from a con- 
tinental finn unknown to the Department. The cable required 
is difficult to manufacture and it would have been misafe to 
entrust an order for it to an unknown firm without preliminary 
inspection of the works and without periodical inspection during 
manufacture. 


The cost of those spe<»ial v isits would have absorbed most of tbe 
difference between the price quoted by this firm and that of 
the next lowest tenderer. 

37 13 0 1 
(Finni<*h). 

. 1 

The accepted tender was the best offer received having regard to 
tbe extra cost of inspection si)ro.sd. 

, 

1 

, 1 

The indent stated that delivery of the binoculars was required in 
India by 1st March 1928, or earlier. 

i 

i 

1 

j 

1 

1 

The lowest tenderer offered to commence delivery in 4 months 

I and complete i n 6 months and the Indenting Offloer was therefore 

asked by telegram whether the lowest tender should be accept- 
ed in full, or whether the urgency warranted division of the 
order. 

5.006 5 0 
( French). 

i 

In reply he asked that the order should be divided between the 
two lowest tenderers. 
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Pi RT B. — C(m» in which ike discriminar 


Stores ordered. 

Contract Number. 

Name of Contractor. 

Amount ; 

of 

Contract. | 

Craaes, electric . 

0.889/7377-26-22-6-27 

Chatteris Engineering Co. 

£ s. d. 

3y784 0 0 : 
(British) 
Delivery ; — 

18 weeks. 

Tubing, steel, weld- 
less. 

0.1620/1775/10-8-27 , 

Accles & Pollock, Ltd. . 

i 

i 

41 13 4 , 

(British). ! 

1 

Paper, linen back- 
ed. 

0.1806/2451/26.8.27 . 

Albert E. Mallandain, 
Ltd. 

! 

408 6 8 ; 

(British). [ 

Cocks for water . 

O.l894/2^u0/3 1-8-27 . 

James Baiwell, Ltd. 

120 18 9 


W 

G.l89‘";2499/31-8-27 . 

Millar, Dennis A Co, 

! 

1 

139 2 6 



Total • 

260 1 3 

(British). 

Bridgework 

0.2521/3515/7-10-27 . 

Patent Shaft & Axle tree 
Co., Ltd« 

1,198 18 6 
(British). 

Materials for in- 
takes and gene- 
ral construction 
at pump house. 

O.2588/S.3573/14-10-27 

Alex. Fmdlay & Co., Ltd. 

1,242 5 10 

(British). 

Paper htho 

0.2800/3477/31-10.27. 

Alex. Cowan At Sons., Ltd 

1 

1 

219 13 4 

1 (British). 



dtATKIlENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 




tion ia between BriUah firms only. 


Lowest Tender 
not 

accepted. 

Reason for acceptance 

£ 8, d. 


3,696 13 4 
(British). 

Delivery 28 weeks. 

Accepted on the grounds of the superior design of the cranes offer- 
ed which represented more than the difference in price between 
the two quotations. The cranes were requirc*d in India in 
June, 1927 

, 28 12 11 

1 (British). 

1 

The lowe.st tenderer could not deliver in less than 10 we**kb. As 
tlie indenting officer requested a verj’^ early supply the order 
was placed with the next lowest tenderer who offered delivery 
in about two weeks. 

385 0 0 
^ British). 

The Indenting Officer had particularly requested that Messrs. 
Mallaiulain’s paper should be supplied. As their price was only 
£23 higher than the lowest Umder, theii offer was accepted 


Certain items could have been obtame<i at a cheaper rate, but 
those purchased were heavier and better value for money. 

i 

i 

261) fl 3 ' 

(British), j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

[ 

1 

! 

i 1 

1 1,096 15 0 j 

(British). 

1 

The bridgework w’as rt^iuired m India by 15th Jaiuiaiv, 1928,. 
and the lowest tenderer could not undeiiake delivery iri less 
than 20 weeks. The next lowest tender, w'hich offered <U‘hvery 
imder penalty in 12 w'eeks, was therefore accepted 

! 

1,186 0 0 
(British). 

j 

The materials were very urgently lueded in Indus 'lie Utwest 
tenderer offered delivery in 18 W’oeks. The next lowest tender, 
which guaranteed deliveiv in thirteen weeks, w'as therefore 
j accepted. 

203 6 1 
(British). 

1 - - - 

Supply by Alex. Cowan and Sons, Ltd., was particularly icquest d 
by the Indenting Officer. 
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Pabt C. — Cases in which the discriminaiion 

Stores ordered. 

Contract Number. 

Name of Contractor. 

Amount j 
of i 

Contract. 1 




£s.d. 

Steel Fishbolts — 




200,000 . 

G.1204/1774/14.7.27 . 

Usines k Aeieries Allard 

11 19 4 
per ton 

2,476 10 0 
(Belgian). 



(Delivery : — 
80,000/100,000 pieces per 
month ; complete 2* 
months.) 


200,000 

G.1205/1774/14-7.27 . 

Usines et Boulonnenes do 
Mariemont. 

12 18 0 
per ton 

2,669 16 9 
(Belgian). 




6,146 6 9 


1 

(Delivery : — 

100,000 pieces by 1-9-27 
100,000 pieces by 
; 1-10-27). 


Fishbolts . 

1 

G.1366/1961/27-7.27 . 

Ste. Ame. des Usines et 
Boulonneries de Marie- 
mont. 

406 18 11 ' 
(Belgian). * 

Gloves, operation 

0.3390/6051/14-12-27 . 

Down Bros., Ltd. . 

1 

1 

1 1 

46 0 0 
(American). 
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4r8 between Foreign firms only. 


Lowest Tender ' 

not Keafton f<»r acrt^ptarx e 

aecepted. 


t V fi. 


'Flu* hnlilmlts wen* vi>r\ uij^enth nipiiml in India and the lowest 
tenderei required 4 weeks to eoinrneiu e and }S weeks to com- 
plete. This deliveiA was lonjj; an«l it was imjirohahle that it 
wmihl he ndlierefl to as tlie fiitn }>ad an orfler from tins TJepart- 
inent in hand tor ♦(><» fi'-hbolts for dehverv Ironi noddle 

ot .Iiih to middle of Novunher. 19:i7 In view ot the special 
iimeiu \ lialf them del onh vvas]>la(t'd witli the lowest tenderer. 
The remainder ot the oidei w a- })la< t d with the second lowest 
tendt MO' whose time* foi ileh\er\ w as eoris.dcTed r«dinhl«> 


I 

II HI I 

per ton. 
4.953 0 0 

(Belgian). 


351 1 ♦> The tislibolts weie toi mils ncpmc'd in India in Xugust and Sep - 

(Belgian). teuibei, 1927 3’lu' tunes of deliveiA olTeied >)v the lower 

392 19 19 tt'uderers wt're hv tlu' <*nd of Xoveniher. and in ten weekn, 

(Belgian). respeetivolv, the better of which would not have nu t require- 

ments. I'lie ordf‘r was therefore placed with the next lowest 
I tcMiderei wlio oflered delueiv of the fishbolts hetwc'cn thc' 7th 
1 iuid 21st Sr*ptc-mber 


42 12 0 1 The Indenting Otlic'er specially asked for suppB from Down Bro«. 

(American), As their price wa.s onl> t2-H more than the lowest tender, their 
: offer was accepted. 




THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I beg to- 
move that the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported 
by land into, certain parts of British India, to fix maximum rates of 
postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, further to amend the 
Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to fix rates of income-tax, be taken 
into consideration. 

I do not think that there is any necessity for mo to make anything 
of a speech at this stage on this particular Bill, but it is my duty to 
inform the House of the action that the Governor General in Council has 
decided to take in regard to the Grapts that have recently been passed 
or not passed by this House. In exercise of his powers under section 
67A (7) of the Government of India Act, the Governor General in Coun- 
cil has decided to restore the four big cuts, that is to say, Rs, 80,999- 
under “Executive Council,” Rs. 5,70,999 under “Annv Department,” 
Rs. 3,40,000 under “Miscellaneous,” and Rs. 13,44,999 under “Expen- 
diture in England — Secretary of State for India.” Honourable Members. 

I think, cannot oe entirely surprised, because, whatever the merits of 
the censure that was intended, it was obvious that the money was re- 
quired. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted 

Mr. President : The question is * 

‘‘That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill ” 

Pandit Kiiakantha Das: I do not propose to move m\ amendment,* 
as Mr. Diiraiswamy Aiyangar’s is better. 

Mr. V* V. Jogiah (Ganjam cmn Vizagapatam * Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, my motion relates to the redtiction of the salt dutv from 
Rs. 1-4-0 to 0-8-0, 

In moving this amendimait of mine, Sir, I do not wish to say many 
words, because this motion in the same fomi has come so often before 
the House. Many words of mine are therefore not needed to commend 
this motion to your acceptance. So far as salt is concerned, it is admitted 
on all hands that it is a commodity which is essential by even the 
poorest of our people. It is also required by cattle, and it has often been 
pointed out that unless sufficient quantities of salt are made available 
to the people, they cannot live a healthy existence. Government them- 
selves have often admitted the necessity to reduce the duty on salt 
The highest officials of the State have reiterated that it is a tax which 
must be reduced at the earliest possible opportunity. I do not wish to- 
repeat the argiirnt*nis which have so often been placed before this House. 
With these words 1 move my amendment. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): May 1 ask for a niljng. Sir? The amend- 
ment that is No. 9, on the list, which is for the total remission of the 
salt duty, wouM be in order if it is taken up before an amendment 
asking for its reduction to eight annas. The motion stands on the same 

* “That clause 2 of the Bill be omitted.** 

{ 1572 ) 
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as that which u as notice of bs iin Hoiioiirahlc friend, 

Pandit Nilakantha Das; (ml\ th(‘ wordiiiL^ is different, bnt the substance 
js th(? same. 

Mr. President: 'Phe Honourable Member ma\ move* it now 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: 1 he^^ to movi> 

I’e claiMp 2 of the Bill tlie follow inj; l)oi tiiLled at tin* end 

‘and tlip said })io\isioi)s shall in so tai .is tlip> wiatile tlu* (4o\ernor General in 
(’ouricil to 1 educe <>r remit an\ dut\ so imposed he construed as if woth 
effect from the fiist day of April. 1928. tliev remitted the dut\ to the e.vtent 
of the said one nipee anti foin aniifis and such ieinis.sK>n shall he deemed 
to liHVe lieen made out of the le\ lahlp dii(\ h\ rule made under that 
section’.'' 

Sir, in effect tlie tUJiendiiK'nt whieh 1 place htdoi't* the House autlionst's 
His Kxctdienc'. the (io\ernor (ifiu-ral in CouncJl lo make Hs l-4-(l 
tile le\iahle dnt \ on salt, but tinder tlu* vi*r\ saitu* s(\'*tion. st'Ctioti 7 of 
th(‘ Indi.in Salt Act, it is open to His Kxcellencs the Governor 

General m Gonnci! to rediiei* or retnit the t‘ntire dnt\ which payable 
OTi salt 'rile effect of m\ amendment woidd he that bo far as tlu* im- 
jiorted salt is eoiiecrned. I he dtil\ oi Hs 1-4-0 will still he l(*viahle. hc- 
canne under tin* Indian Tariff Act the dut\ that is |('\iahle upon im- 
ported salt is the same as that which is Icvialilc on the salt niannfac- 
tnn‘d within British India Therehm*, if h\ this amendment sou autho- 
rise His Excellencx the Governor General in (hmncil In a rule made 
under section 7 of the Indian Salt Act to make* Its 1-4-0 levialfle as 
dutv on salt manufactured withjn British India, tin* Indian Tanff xAct. 
anthorises the collection of the sann* dut\ on the imported salt hut tor 
purposes of (’olleetion it is open under tlu* ver\ sanu* seetion of the 
Ttidian Salt Aet to reduee or remit thi* dut>. and T then‘fore appi‘al to 
this House to vote for that rule also bedn^^ madts that the entire d\it\ 
wlneh ,is leviable be ri'dnced or remitted In tin* same ])rovisions 

Sir, T iippi'al to \ou tliat this \ear. havin^^ proceeded a stt>p turtber. 
you \vonld sympathise with me and lu*ar me rather patiently (4f course 
OK previous occasions I have heard some impatient di(*-hard>. partieiilarly 
on the Enropcain Benches of this Assembly, sayinj^ that this is only a 
hard\ annual and that the sanu* ar^nments ban* been repeated <*vcr\ 
year. That has hct'n the objection aii^ainst m\ speech (Ui previous (H‘ca- 
sions h\ my fricuds Sir Walti'r Willson and Air Cocke 1 thcn'forc* 
crave the patience of thi> TToust* to consider the spi'cial circumstances 
of this \ ear’s BndL,ct and ask that this Housi* do aizree to a total remis- 
sion of the salt tax. T am not ‘::oiTf;!; to repeat the ancient history of 
thf salt dnt\ which T have numtioned hefiwa* this Honsi* on si'vcral pre- 
vious occasions Tfie Hononrahh* the Finance Afemher, who is shortly 
t(. leave tlu* land of his birth for the land of his love has been applauded 
for the surplus and prosperous Budj^et that lu* has presented this M*ar 
It does not seem a matter of n'joieinij that jn a country of heavy taxa- 
tion a surplus Bud^^et is produced On tlie other hand, it shows only 
that, hccanse of tlu* hcavv taxation under wdiich people are irroaning. the 
Honourable the Fiuanct* Afomher is able to produce a surplus Biidtret be- 
fore this House. If he had done somothiufr to relieve the poor people of 
their taxation and produced even a deheit Bnd^^et, that would have been 
» matter for fifreater congratulation tluan a budget whieh show's to us a 
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1‘arge surplus Which is wrung out of the poor people. Tt has been re- 
marked on previous occasions, that this cr\ iigainst the salt dut\ , 
against the breakfast dut^ is only out of sentiment It may 
be a sentiment and yet it is an honest. and righteous 
sentimtmt. IliHl a poor nnin’s breakfast should be taxed 
is not worthA of an\ civilised government, and T have no hesitation 
in saying that any trovernment whicdi taxes the poor man’s f<x)d is 
showing melancholy meanness. Thendore, I w^mld request the (rovca'ii- 
inent to consider this aspect very carefully. Before the Honourable 
the F'inanc(' Member leaves these shores, I hope he will leave something 
behind him to enable the poor people to think of him In the eourse of 
my remarks yestenhn. the Honourable the Finance ^lember intervened 
and said that lie bad gone to the villages of the agriculturists. I hope the 
information nliieh he had gathered then' will (.‘liable him to corroborate 
my statement of the hardships which they feel The Honourable the 
Finance Member may shake his head. That only shows . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: T was shaking off a fly at the 

moment. (Laughter.) 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber has reduced' the dutv on motor cars, on motor oil. He has abolished 
the duty on tea, and precious stones can be importe'd into the country^ 
free of dutv. He has nMiiced the duty on saeclianne Are these the 
burdens under which the poor people wert' groaning? Persons who are 
Using motor cars and motor vehicles an' the ])ersons who appeal to him 
more than the poor agriculturists, who rei^uin' salt not only for them- 
selves but also for their cattle That is Avhy th(\\ have alwnvs thought 
that the Honourable the Finance Member is iindi'r the impr('ssi<)n that 
the Indian agriculturists are ploughing their fiiOds with motor vehicles 
and engines and not by the help of bullocks and ploughs I therefore make 
an appeal to the Honourable the Finance Member to do something before 
he leaves these shores in the shape of giving some relief to the poor 
people, and that he can do only by reducing the salt tax at least, if he 
does not consent to abolish it. This year seems the most auspicious 
year when he can do this for the poor jieople of this country T wonder 
why my Honourable friends, the European Members of this Assembly, 
are not so sympathetic to the Indian poor as English men wore in the 
year 1852. I would again quote what I quoted on the last occasion as it 
would bear repetition; at page 449 of Dutt’s Economic History of India 
in the Victorian age you will find that the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bristol submitted a vigorous and well argued petition on the hardship 
caused by the salt tax in India. I do not go into the motives of that 
petition, bnt the argument is very sound : 

"The price to the consumer here in Eng]an<3 is 30.«. per ton instead of £21 per ton 

in India and if it were necessary to abolish the salt tax at home some years hence 
jt appears to your petitioners that the millions of your Majesty’s subjects in India 
have a much stronger claim for its remissio i in their ca.se. \vretchedly poor as they’ are 
and essentially necessary’ as f»alt is to theii dailv sustenance and to the prevention of 
disease in such a climate." 

Thiifs. 8ir, is the petition presented bv the people of Bristol in the year 
1852, but by the time we reach 1927 the mentality of our European 
friends towards India has considerably changed. No wonder then that 
Mr. .Coatman, Director of Public Information, gives out a statement 
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saving that excopi among a few Anglo-Indians and among the educated 
middle classes there is no question of nnemplovment in this country and 
that th(' agriculturists are prosperous and aliove need If this is the kind of 
report which Mr Coalman submits, no wonder f)ur European friends take 
that as their authority On the other hand, I would request the Einance 
Member and other Euro[>t‘an friends to place their piTSonal knowledge of 
the situation of the people of this countrv into the bargain and consider 
this question from that aspc'ct. Sir, it has lieen said that the ta\ means 

onK Rs 0-3-6 per head per year and that it is not a heavy tax That 

was the argument of the Honourahle Sir Basil Blackett on a ])revious 

occasion, hut considering the average ineome of the people of this coun- 

try, do you not think that 3 annas 6 pies uudcT the one item of salt 
alone is a heavy burden Sir you an* ay\an* that the agriculturist 
would rather * forego his oyvn salt than refusi* salt to his eattle to ket']) 
them h(\alt}iy, and in tliat vieyy of tin* matter T am snn^ yrm yvill realise 
the difficulties which these peoph* feel in the matter of salt duty 

Xow . Sir, on previous occasions I have quoted figures to shoyv how 

from the early stages of the salt tax it has ahvavs been treated as the 

one resciie, the one- i olnee of the Finance Member yylien he finds a 
defiett Syvitoh up the sail tax; that is the one er\ yvhenever there is a 
deficit You do not enre if 48 lakhs is throvvn away bv the reduction of 
the duty on tea You insist upon syvitching up the salt tax yvlienever a 

deficit is to be found And, Sir. it is an admitted fact that yvhenever 

th(' salt duty is reduced the consumption of salt increases. T)o you or 
do vou not wfint that the consumption of salt .should increase*’ Do you 
not feel that th(‘ eonsumption of salt is Ix'tter for the healthy growth 
of the people of this country tlian the opium yvhich the (rovenirnent of 
India distributes and the liquor yvhieh tlu' Proynncial Governments dole 
out Sir, I have often said tliat the Government of India’s maehinerv 
for nation-building is opium and in the ease of the lioeal Governments 
it is liquor Barring thes(‘ tyvo things you will not' consider anv other 
item which yvill conduce to the healthy groyvth of the people of this country 
On a previous occasion, yvhen I was proposing this amendment, Mr 
Lloyd, representing the Government, admitted that there is necessarily an 
increase in consumption the moment the salt tax is reduced At page 
2511 <if Vo| Y, Rnrt TH. ef the* Lcgislatiyt* A^MUiibly debates, he said 

“WliPM tin* •'nil 4alv w.is Ps 2 80 .« tn.iuiifl in 1902-03 llte a\eiay;»* coiiMiniption 
per head of the populatimj was 5 seeis When it yya-- at Ke 1 a. indund, 10 years later, 
the averai^e coiisnmpt ion was onl\ 6 seeis pei head of the population Some increase in 
consumption must lu‘ allifwed foi . hut that it could he so large as Mr Diiraiawaniy 
Aiyangar anticipated it is, T think quite unieasonable to believe ” 

By all means let him not believe it 1 s.aid that the eonsumptcin yvould 
go up to 9 crores if only the salt tax was reduced, and tit that time I 
asked for a reduction of 8 annas. Am I unreasonable? There is this 
clear admission by your Goveninient Member, Mr. Lloyd, tlnit there 
must necessarily he an increase, and he said it would he about 20 per 
cent. Now, Sir, do you or do you not grant that it is the hounden duty 
cf the Government to see that the people consume more salt, even at 
the cost of a little revenue? Are you going to apply the principle of 
“Minimum consumption maximum revenue” to salt, to opium or to both 
indisciuminately, T ask you, Sir, do you or do you not care — do not 
mean the President, who has always cared, but the Finance Member — 
for the health and welfare of the people in connection with which you 
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hold so maiiv exhibitions all over the eountrv ? And if yon do, i would 
request you to see that the salt tax is reduced. T would go further and 
put it on the sentimental ground that il is a humiliation for any 
country to sa\ thal it is taxing its salt, not onl\ the 

imported salt but the salt manufactured in its own bounds. Is there a 
^ country like that anywhere in the worUf? Can you quote a single example 
where a country manufacture's salt within its own limits and yel charges 
a dut\ on that salt? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yt‘s. mam. 

Mr. 0. Duraiflwamy Aiyangar: in England then' was a dut\ of 
per ton m 18B2, but that was abolislied. AVh\ did \ou abolish it? Was 
England imable to hear that BOij. duty pt*r ton on salt? Sir, T say on 
principle you ought not to tax tlie poor man’s breakfast. T consider 
it is the solemn duty of Government to see that that is not done. 1 
ask whether it is not a fact that India is able to produce not onlv the 
salt necessary' for her own use but for export purposes also and makt' a 
profit out of it? India is not surrounded b\ fre«^h water. It has two 
thousand miles of coast line. There are salt lakes, and there are mineral 
sources. And with all tliis ahundance. Sir, \\e yu'oduce salt at a cost of 2 
to 3 annas per maund. But with the duty of Bs. 1-4-0 it is ultimateK 
available to the rural consumer at a cost of Bs. 3-0-0 to 3-8*0 a maund. 
Nothing could he a greater disgrace to a civilized Government than to make 
II man purchase^ an article for Bs. 3 a maund when its cost of production in 
his own country is no more than 3 annas a mannd. Sir, I appeal to 
the Members of this House to see to it that this duty is altogether abo- 
lished and that future Budgets are not disfigured by this salt revenue. 
Not only is it a source of revenue but it furnished the third best revenue 
of all the sources of revenue of the country. Sir, I appeal to you, and 
I move my amendment 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Huasain Khan (Patna and Chota Nagpur 
.cum Orissa: Muhammadan)’ Sir. 1 move m\ amendment, which is: 

“That m clause 2 of the Rill for the words S)ne lupee and four annas’ the words 
‘one rupee’ be sub.stituted.’’ 

So much has been said in regard to this (luestion and so much ha« 
the question been discussed in this House that 1 do not think it is at all 
necessary for me to dwell on this at any length It must he under- 
stood by everybody that salt is an article which iS used by all alike, b\ 
the richest and the poorest of the p(K>r, as also by cattle. Its taxation 
therefore doe> not affect only a small class of people as in the case of 
other articles. T have no doubt that the Honourable the Finance Member has 
done much by the remission of provincial contributions by way of giving 
relief to the people of the countr\L But that benefits only a section of the 
jieople, whereas the salt duty affects the poorest of the poor. I do not know 
whether the Honourable the Finance Member is aware that the people 
in rural areas are very poor. They have scarcely two meals a day. By 
reducing the duty from one rupee four annas to one rupee he will 
be helping the really poor. 

, With these few words I move my motion. 
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Sir Purshot4undas Thakurdas (Indian Mcrchantfi’ Chamber: Indian 
'Commerce) ; Sir, I recognise that the question of the salt duty is a 
hardy annual in this House; but it is one which will always have the 
attention of tliis House when considering the Finance Bill from year 
to year. It is true that the exigencie'^ of the tiuaiicial position of the 
Government of India and the Budget, as presented to this House, do 
not permit of any change in the existing salt duty this tune But I 
cannot help feeling that the salt dut'y of the Central Government is as 
bad as the liquor excise duty of the various Provincial Governments. 
The liquor excise is a diit^ which reflects degeneration of the people 
of India from year to year. In tht* case of salt duty the Government 
of India are making a revenue by starving the people and the cattle 
of salt — salt which is necessary^ for the health of both these. I do 
not wish, and nor do I think I can, add anything usefully to the appeal 
which has been so patheticalh made by Mr Duraisw amy Aiyangar, But 
T /feel that the corre<’t way of attacking this duty is, if I may suggest to 
my Honourable friend, not by an amendment of the annual Finance 
Bill but by an inquiry into this problem. To that end. Gir, I would like 
to ask if the Honourable tht‘ Finance Member is in a position to tell 
us anything further in c<)nnection with a re])ort which he told us last 
year \va^ being examined in his Department I am now*, reading. Sir, 
from The proceedings of the Assembly of the 141h March, last year . . 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Dr Paraujiiye and tin* Taxation 
Inquiry (^>mmittce h<ive re)>ort(*d that 8 anna> is tlit' proper diitv 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I am now referring to another thing, 
Mr Duraiswamy. I will read. Sir. a short extract from the Finance 
Member’s reply last vear . 

“With icgard to the second cjuestion.” 

— the Houourablt* tlu' Finance Member said — 

“that of making India self-supporting in die niattei of salt, 1 informed the House 
last year that in aivoidance with the recommendations of the Taxation Enqiiiiy Com- 
mitt^’ the Government intended to appoint a special officer to enquire into tlie whole case 
•with a view to consideiing wdiether there was a case to go before the Tariff Board. 
The special officer has lieen on duty and has just recently submitted u repoit. That 
report is under the consideration of the Government We have not had any time to 
consider it yet. If there is a pruuo factv case for the Taiiff Board, the matter will 
be referred to them. At present 1 am not in a position to make any statement in 
regard to the possibilities in the matter. T would suggest that the Honourable Member 
should be satisfied wuth having raised this interebting point and should now agree to 
withdraw’ his motion and let the House proceed to discuss the other points under 
ronsideration “ 

At that juncture. Sir, I inquired whether the report of that special officer 
would be published and circulated to Members of the Assembly when 
the Government had made up their mmd about it. The Honourable the 
linance Member said that he was not sure in what fonn the report had 
been made, but ** certainly either the report itself or the contents would 
be made known to the Assembly.'’ As far as I am aware, Sir, I do 
not think that the Members of the Assembly have yet seen anything of 
ihe report in any form, but it is quite possible that I have overlooked 
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It if the Finauee Department have cirenluied any information about thib 
interesting report. 

I wish to submit, Sir, that it is not right for the Government of 
India to merely listen to our speeches, on the salt duty from year h') 
year and do nothing. It is very necessary to see if India can be made 
“self-supporting/' to use the Honourable the Finance Member's own words 
last year, in the matter of the jiroduction of salt within India. I hope 
that in the course of hiis reiply the Finance Member will be able to 
throw some light on this important question (it is not a question which 
is restricted only to the sentimental at^pect) where we are all unanimous 
that salt should be made available to the people of India at as little cost 
as possible and without any artificial gain to the Government if tliat is 
possible. My friend, Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar, said that the greater the 
reduction in tlie salt duty — or in ether words, it would be the saim‘ 
thing, — the (cheaper the salt is — the greater is the consumption of salt- 
Now some light miglil be thrown on the point, whether the figures 
justify this, namely, when the salt duty was pu+ up to Ks. 2-8-0, the 
consumption of salt did go down I know that in deciding thig there 
are some cons* derations which do come in. When the salt duty is pro- 
posed to be raised, there is a larger off -taken from the Government salt 
depots betore the higher salt duty becomes operative Fo thnl extent 
I know the figures are not very reliable But if the Government of 
India are convinced that the lowT.r the salt duty or the price of salt, 
the greater the consumption^. I venture to ask why the Government do 
not try this maxim wdiicli they have been trying in connection with otlier 
articles and put dowui the salt duty and see if. owdng to a reduction, 
they cannot make up for the apparent loss which may threaten their 
revenues at the start. Sir, in reducing the petrol duty or in reducing’ 
the duty on motor cars we were told that the Government thought that 
the apparent loss would be made up by larger imports Why then 
should Government not try that same principle of small profit and big 
turnover in connection with salt? They would not have a more grateful 
House than this if they ever tried (o make an experiment in that direc- 
tion with salt. T feel, therefore, that whilst at the moment T am 
not in a position to support either the reduction of the salt duty to 8 annas 
or even to the very modest figure of one rupee as suggested by my 
Honourable friend, Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Klian, the Govern- 
ment of India should not sit tight on this question. T think it would 
be well for them to realize tliat we are in earnest, and that unless some- 
thing tangible or substantial is done, they may find in the very near 
future that we may be forced to be as reckless as they allege we are 
jn some other subjects. 

♦Mr, Muhaznmad Yamin Khan (United Provinces : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I have heard the old old story repeated about the reduction 
of the salt duty. No new' arguments have been put before this House, 
and the same arguments have been repeated which w’e have been bearing 
for the last six or seven years I am afraid. Sir, T cannot support the 
amendment either of Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar or of Khan Bahadur 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan. The reason is that if the amendment of my 
Honourable friend, Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan is carried. 

* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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the real object which he has in hi^ mind will never be achieved. He 
wants to benefit the consumer, but I do not think that by the reduction 
of this duty the consumer can benefit at all. AH this money will go 
into the pockets of the middleman. Poor people never purchase in 
big quantities which can make any difference. They generally go to thq 
bazaar and purchase in very small quantities. Any Honourable Membei 
who likes can go and see in the bazaars for himself if this is not so, — 
;f he is in touch with the public at all The poor man goes and purchases 
his requirements in terms of a p.ce, and the seller, the bania^ never 
gives him things by weight. All he does is to give him some salt^and 
a little pepper and another thing and something else for another pice 
and he puts them into a small piece of paper, and then the poor man 
goes back home. The poor consumer never knows what he is getting 
and what he is not getting. Supposing the duty on salt comes down 
from Ks. 1-4-0 to one rupee, what will be the marked difference on one 
pice? That will never help the consumer. This question has been 
exjunined every year. Some Honourable Members have been here for a 
long time and have been urging this not only on .sentimental grounds 
but they have gone back to their places and they have studied this 
question in minute details. I have myself tried, after studying the debates 
in the Legislature to see the state of affairs in the bazaars — I may say 
T am connected with municipal affairs in my city — and to find out 
exactly w'hat is the position of the poor consumer wdio purchases these 
articles, and I have been convinced that, whether the duty stands at 
Rs. 1-4-0 or one rupee only or even if you reduce it to twelve annas, it 
will make no difference at all, but it will ccrtanly make a difference 
in the case of the middleman. If you want that at the expense of 
your education or at the expense of the money whicli the Central Gov 
emment is going to remit to the provinces and which money can be 
better utilised for education and san.tation and other improvements, and 
if you want this to help only the middleman, of course you can do it 
But 1 thmk those other requirement^ are far greater than this little 
help to the middleman who does not stand in any need at all of any 
help whatsoever. Where will it go? Of course your provincial contri- 
butions will be affected. 

An Honourable Member: Not at all 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Certainly Where will you find the 
money to remit to th (3 provinces? 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: That Sword of Damocles has been put 
aside by the Finance Tlember. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: That will still not help the poor people. 
If you cut this money the effect will be on provinc’al contributions; that 
will take away from you large sums which you get for the development 
of cities and rural areas such as sanitation, education and many other 
matters. 

Mr. B. Das: Whore is sanitation and education in the Government 
of India? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Not in the cities, but in the villages. 
If the Honourable Member goes and finds out what the municipal and 
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district boards are doing and where they get money from, he will realise 
the difficulties which they have to face when they have to carry on the 
local administration. It is one thing to talk here witliout knowing the 
real facts and what is happen.ng in the country 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a libel on me, Sir, to say that I do not know 
the province and my own towns? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: .\nybody who realises these facts will, 
I am sure, give thought to these matters. Let them not be carried away 
by sentiment; it is better to apply somet’mes a cool mind in order to 
arrive at a proper understanding. Here I am putting forward the diffi- 
culties. I know the difficulties which we have experienced. 1 am con- 
nected with municipal administration for the last 14 years. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is repeating. 

Mr. Muham m ad Yamin Khan: That being so. Sir, I think Khan 
Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan's amendment cannot stand, far less Mr. 
Duraiswamy Aiyangar’s amendment. If he wants to take away this 
money, then some money must be founci to meet the expenses which 
we have got in the Budget; it will have to conic in the shape of some 
other tax which will probably fall harder on the poor consumer than the 
salt tax, I am convinced, Sir, that this salt tax does not affect the poor 
consumer at all. 

The Honourable Sir 'Basil Blackett: Sir, I hope the House will come 
to a conclusion on this. The question before us is a fairly simple one. We 
have actually three different amendments, one to reduce the tax to 8 
annas, one to reduce it to Re. 1, and the amendment of Mr. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar, which, I think, is meaningless, is intended to levy the duty at 
Bs. 1-4-0 for purposes of import but to abolish it for purposes of excise. 
I am afraid he entirely fails to succeed in his object in the amendment he 
has put forward. He realises that the duty on imported salt is at Ihe rate 
at which the excise duty is leviable for the time being and he tries by this 
amendment to arrive at the same time at two. contradictory results. He 
wants to make the tax cease to- be leviable for purposes of excise and make 
it collectable for purposes of import at the rate at which it is leviable for 
purposes of excise. If it is not leviable for purposes of excise, there is 
no rate at all at which it is leviable for excise; there is, therefcre, no rate 
at which it is leviable for purposes of customs. I think his amendment is 
out of order, Sir, though I did not raise that point, but its only effect is 
to abolish the duty altogether if it has any effect at all. That is as regards 
the effect of his amendment. The other two amendments involve, one 
a smaller, one a greater, loss of revenue for the current year, and as Mr. 
Yamin Khan has pointed out, that revenue would have to be replaced in 
some way. 

Now, Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar asked me — I do not know why he 
should think that I take no interest in the agriculturists of the country — 
he asked me one or two days ago whether I ever visited villages and he 
repeated to-day some question of the same sort. Now, I assure him that 
particularly in the first year that I was here, after the salt duty contro- 
versy had been particularly a big one, I took a great deal of trouble* 
wherever I got the opportunity, to try and find out what views, if any, 
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were held on the salt duty by people in the villages and by the poorer people 
in the towns; and I really took ccnsiderable trouble over it. It is not 
particularly easy for me, because I do not speak the vernaculars; I can 
understand Urdu to a certain extent, especially when spoken in this House, 
but I do not speak it ; and I liad therefore to w< rk through an interpreter. 
But I really was quite impressed by the evidence that reached me. One 
after another people gave me the impression that they would far rather 
see money spent cn sanitation, education, on general benefits to their villages 
or to their towns than have a small reduction, infinitesimal in amount, 
which would probably go to the middlemen, as many of them told me, 
in the salt duty. That is the point of view which is a really important 
one and is worth taking into consideration. Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar 
asked me whether I had no interest in sanitation and so on. It is exactly 
for that reason that I have always thought it is much more important to 
get provincial erntributions reduced than even to reduce the salt tax; and 
I believe that, if Honourable Members would seriouslv study the subject 
with their constituents in the villages and put it to them that the alter- 
natives are and must be between acceleration or slowini? down of the growth 
of education, sanitation, of beneficial w'orks of all kind and the reduction 
of the salt tax, they will find that the old cry for the reduction of the 
«alt tax will lose such vigour as it still retains outside the House 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: But do they not want both^ 

The Hon^able Sir Basil Blackett: Nobody wants to pay a tax; but 
people are always willing to pay a tax if they can see the benefit that comes 
from it That is one of the important advantages of local taxation over 
central taxation That is an ther subject. The Honourable Member, 
Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar, further said, I think, that this tox was an 
insult to India and he asked what other countries imposed the tax France 
imposes it; Italy imposes it; Czecho-Slovakia and a very large number of 
countries impose salt tax; and the Hon' urable Member has studied his 
own pre\ious speeches so thoroughly that I was surjirised to find that he 
has never even cast a cursory glance at the speeches of other Members in 
reply to him That is r:> far as the general position as regards the salt 
tax. I do put it to the House that we can do more benefit to the people 
than we are trying to help not by reduction of the salt duty but by 
increasing the money available r nation-building purposes 

I come now to Sir Purshotamdas’ question — it is a question of import- 
ance — of making India self-sufficient. I am sorry there has been some 
delay about dealing with the report that I mentioned a year ago As a 
matter of fact for some months a Besolutinn of the Government of Ind*a 
has been in type on the subject, but it has been held up by comparatively 
small but important details. I hepe that very shortly this Besolution 
will be issued. The conclusion that the Government of India have come 
to after verv careful consideration for the reasons that will be set out at 
length in the Besolution when it is published is that there is no p^/r»»d facie 
case for submission to the Tariff Board as regards making India self-sup- 
porting in the matter of salt; that there is no probabilitv that the condi- 
tions laid down by the Tariff Commission can be fulfilled. So far as 
Bengal in particular is concerned, it seems almost inevitable that imported 
salt will always be more suitable, and great loss would be incurred without 
sufficient advantage bv an effort to prevent imported salt coming in there, 
by discrimination against imported salt. That is the general conclusion. 

B 2 
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but there are other particular questions as to the possibility of usefully 
protecting or encouraging the itidustry in particular parts of the country 
which, as I said, are being examined and which have caused the delay in 
the issue of the general decision. 

Sir Purshotamdaa Thakurdas: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether the officer’s report will be published with the Government Besolu- 
tion or not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am not really quite sure about 
it. This matter has passed out of my ken for so long that 1 am not clear 
what the pi^ition will be. I think, however, that the report is a depart- 
mental one. They will certainly consider whether it can be published if Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas and the House attach importance to it. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I am sure 1 am reflecting the views ol 
this House when I say that it would very much like if the report was 
published unless there is something in it which necessitates its being kepi 
secret. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Government of India will note 
that fact. They have no desire to keep the report secret 

Sir, I have now actually concluded my remarks and have said all that 

I hod to say and I see that you are anxious to put the question. 

Mr. President: I am anxious to adjourn the House by 12 o'clock. The 
question is: 

*‘That to clause 2 of the Bill the following be added at the end ' 

‘and the said provisions shall in so far as they enable the Governor General in 

Council to reduce or remit any duty so imposed be construed as if witb 

effect from the first day of April, 1928, They remitted the duty to the extent 
of the said one rupee and four annas and such remission shall be deemed 
to have been made out of the leviable duty by rule made under that 
section*,” 

(Mr. N. M. Joshi rose to speak.) 

Mr. President: Order, order, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, there are some Members on this side of 
the House who wish to speak on this motion. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Members might keep themselves in 
reserve for the one pice post-card. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move that the question be 
now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr, President : The question is : 

**That to clause 2 of the Bill the following be added at the end ; 

‘and the said provisions shall in so far as they enable the Governor General in 
Council to reduce or remit any duty so imposed be construed as if with 
effect from the first day of April 1928 they remitted the duty to the extent 
of the said one rupee and four annas and such remission shall be deemed 
to have been made out of the leviable duty by rule made under that 
section*.** 
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The Assembly divided: 


AYES--38. 


Aiyangai', Mx. G. Duraiswamy. 

Auey, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyaiigdi', Mr. M IS. Sesha 
hiiaigdvd, I'aiidil Thakur Daa 
Ghamau Lall, Diwan. 

Ghelty, Mr. K. K. IShanmukham 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, I'andit N lakantha 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Duita, Mr Snsh Chandra. 

Goswam , Mr. T. 0 
Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi. 

Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagin Venkata 
Joshi, Mr. N M. 

Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath 
I.iajpat Eai, Lala ' 

NOES— 67. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Abdul Haye, Mr 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Abdullah Haji Ka&im, Khan Bahadur 
Haj . 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr William 
Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr 
Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid 

Ayangar, Mr V K. Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G S. 

Bhulo, Mr W W. Illahibakhsh. 

Blackett, The Honourab’e Sir Baf'il 
Brav, Sir Denys 
Chntteriee, The Bcvd J C 
Chatferji, Bai Bahadur B M 
Coalman. Mr J 
Cocke, Mr H G 
Co‘! grave, Mr W A 
Couper, Mr. T 
Courtenay, Mr B,. H 
Crawford. Colonel J D 
Crerar, The TTononraole Mr J 
Dakhan, Mr W M P Ghulam Kadir 
Khan 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan. Raja 
Ghnznavi. Mr. A H 
Gidnev, LVut -Colonel HAJ 
Graham. Mr. L 


Alehta, Mr. Jamnadaa M. 

Misra, Mr. DwarKa Pra-sad. 

Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 
Mukhtar Singh, Mr, 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit MotilaL 
Neogy, Mr. K. C 
Phookun, Sri jut Tarun Ram. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Shervani, Mr T. A. K 
Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, Mr Narayan Prasad 
Sinha, Kumar Ganganand, 

Snha, Mr. R P. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddhes'var 
Tok Kyi, U. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr 


Irwin, Mr C. J. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar 

Kabul Singh Bahadur. Captain 
Keane, Mr. M. 

Kikabhai Premchand, Mr 
Lamb, Mr W S 
Lindsay, S r Darcy. 

Mitra. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra. 
Nath 

Moore, Mr Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr S C. 

Parsons. Mr A A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M C 
Rao, ^Tr V Pandurang 

Roy, Mr. K, C. 

RoV, Mr. S N 

Sams, Mr H A 
Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shah Nawaz. Mian Mohammad 
Shamaldhari Lall, Mr. 

Slrllidy. Mr J A. 

Singh, Raja Raghiinandan Prasad 
Suhrawardv, Dr A. 

Svke'5, Mr. E F 
Tavlor, Mr E Gawan, 

Wi]]<?on Sir Walter 
Y.'»kub, Maulvi MuhsTumad 
Yamin Khan, Mr Muhammad 
Young. Mr G M 


The motion was negatived. 

Mr. N. M. Jodli: May T ask whether the closure was applied to the 
first amendment or to the other amendments as well? 


Mr. President: It was applied to the main question 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: The Honourable thv Loader .... 

Mr. President; Order order. 

The question is: 

“That in clause 2, for the words ‘one-rupee and four annas’ the words ‘eight anoas* 
be substituted.” 


'riie Assembly divided: 


AYEa-37. 

Abdoola Haroon, Haji. 

Aiyaiigar, Mr G. Guraiswamy. 

Alley, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyaiigar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. j 

Bhargava, Bandit Thakur Das. | 

Chetiy, Mr. K. K. IShaiimukham. ! 

Das, Mr. B. I 

Das, Bandit N lakantha j 

Dutt, Mr. Aniar Nath. ' 

DuLta, Mr ISnsh Chandra 
Goswam , Mr. T. C. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar 

Lswar Saran, Munslii. 

Iyengar, Mr S Stinivasa. ' 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 

Joshi, Mr N M. 

Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Kidwai, Mr, Raft Ahmad j 

La j pat Rai, Lala. ! 


Mehta, Mr. Jamnadaa M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwaiaa rrasad. 

Mara, Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 
Mooiije, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Phookun, Srijut Tarun Ram. 

Rang Behan Lai, Lala. 

Sariur.i/ Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 

Shervam, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr, Naiayan Prasad 
Sinha, Kumar Ganganand 
Smha, Mr. Suldheswar. 

Tok Kyi, U 
Yusuf Imam, Mr 


NOE9— 55 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Haye, Mr. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Allison, Mr. F. W, 

Aiiwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Say id. 

Ayangar, Mr V K, Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Hlahibakhsh. 
Blackett, The Honourab’e Sir Baril 
Bray, Sir Denys, 

Chatterioe, The Revd J. C 
Chatterii, Rai Bahadur B M 
Coalman, Mr. J 
Cocke. Mr II. G. 

Cocgi ave, Mr W, A 
Cnuper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr R. H 
Crawford, Colonel J D. 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J. 
Dakh'»n, Mr W M, P. Ghulam Kitdir 
Khan. 

Ohazanfar jAB Khan. Raja 
Ohuznavi, Mr A H. 

Graham. Mr. L. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 


Jowahir Singb, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Kikabliai Premchand, Mr 
Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, S r Darcy. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath 

Moore, Mr, Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons, Mr A A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Hao, Mr V Pandurang. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Roy, Mr. X N. 

Sams, Mr. H A. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor, 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad 
Shamaldhnri Lall, Mr 
Shilhd- Mr. J. A. 

Singh. Raja Raghunandan Prasad 
Suhrawardy, Dr A. 

Sykes, Mr E F. 

Tavlor, Mr. E Gawan 
Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr Muhammad 
Young, Mr, G M. 


The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Have I your permission, Sir, to move my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. President: There is no question of any further amendment now. 
The question is : 

•‘That in clause 2 of the Bill, for the words one rupee and four annas’ the words 
‘one rupee’ lie substituted.” 


The Assembly divided : 

AYES--40. 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 
Aiyaiigar, Mr. C. Buiaiswamy. 

Alley, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyaiigar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Bliaiga.va, Pandit Thakur Das 
Chanian J^all, Diwan. 

Chetty, Mr, R. K, Khanmukham. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit N lakaiitha 
Dutt, Mr, A mar >«ath. 

Duita, Mr. Srxsh Chandra 
Goswam , Mr. T C. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar 
Ibwar Saran, Munshi. 

Iyengar, Mr. S Srinivasa. 

Jog.ah. Mr. Varahagin Venkata. 

Joshi, Mr N M 
Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad 
I^a j pat Kai, Lala. 

Mehta, Mr Jamnadas M 


Mibia, Ml. Dwarka Prasad. 

Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Cnandra. 
Moouje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhiar Singh, Mr. 

I^axdu, Mr. B, P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr K. O. 

Pnuoit.un, Srqut Tarun Ram. 

Rang Behan Lai, Lala. 

Rao, Mr. G, Sarvotham. 

Sariaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 

Siddiqi, Mr. Abdul Qadir 
S ngh, Mr Gaya Prasad 
Singh, Mr. Karayan Prasad 
Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Snha, Mr. R P. 

Sinha, Mr Suldheswar 
Tok Kyi, U 
Yusuf Imam, Mr 
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Abdul Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud dm. 
Alexander, Mr William, 

Allison, Mr F. W. 

Anwar ul-Azim, Mr 
Ashrafuddni Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid 
Ayangar, Mr. V K, Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S 
Bhulo, Mr. W. W. Illahibakhsh. 

Blackett, The Honourab e Sir Ba'^il 
Bray, Sir Denys 
Chatterjee, The Revd J. C 
Chatlerji, Rai Bahadur B M 
Oiatman, Mr J 
Cocke, Mr Tl. G 
Cos grave, Mr W. A 
Cnuper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr R H 
Crawford. Colonel J. D. 

Crerar, The TTononrable Mr J 
Dakh''T), Mr W M. P. Ghulam Kadir 
Khan. 

Ohuznavi. Mr A H. 

GidTiev, T/eut -Colonel H. A. J. 

Ornbam. Mr. L. 

Trwin, Mr C. J. 

Jowehtr Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

'The motion was negatived. 


Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 

Keane, Mr M 

Kikabhfli Premchand, Mr. 

Lamb. Mr. W, S 
Lindsay, S r Darcy. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath 

Moore, Mr Arthur. 

Mukherjeo, Mr S C. 

Parsons. Mr A A, L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M C 
Rao, Mr V Pandurang. 

Roy, Mr. K. C 

Roy, Mr. R N 

Sams, Mr. H A 
Sassoon, SV Victor. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Shamaldhan Lall, Mr. 

Sh’llidy, Mr J A 

Smgh. Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 

Suhrawa’-dv, Dr A. 

Svke*5, Mr. E F. 

T.avlor, Mr. E Gawan 
W ilson Sir Walter, 
ypkub. Maulvi Muhammad. 

Y'lm’n K’ an. Mr ^^uhammad 
Young, Mr. G M. 
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Mr. President: I notice some sort of feeling amongst some Honourable 
Members that they have been unnecessarily gagged/ and I therefore do 
not now propose to put the question that clause 2 do stand part of the 
Bill. I will put it after Lunch, when the Honourable Members will have 
the fullest opportunity to talk as much as they like on it. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes Past Two 
of the Clock, Mr President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: The question is: 

"That clause 2 do stand part of the Bill " 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) . Sir, I do not wish 
to make a long speech. I realise that you have been listening lo our 
speeches for a little more than a month. I aiso realise, Sir, that the 
Honourable the Leader of the House has been hearing our voices for a 
very long time and during the last few days he was never allowed to leave 
his seat. Although I value it as a great privilege that he should listen to 
our speeches, Sir, realising the weariness, I shall not mind the Honour- 
able the Leader of the House giving his now famous shrug to the shoulder 
and enjoying his pipe of peace in the lobby. 

Sir, my objection to the salt tax is based on principle. J consider that 
the salt tax is a tax which falls upon the people without any relation to 
their ability to pay it. It falls upon every one, whatever may be his 
income, whether he is able to pay a tax or not, it falls upon even those 
people whose income m*ay not be even Rs. 50 a year, and T feel, Sir, that 
there is absolutely no justification why those people, whose income is not 
sufficient even for their maintenance, should be taxed at all. I fully realise 
that the machinery of the State must be continued for the protection of 
the property of those people who have property, for the protection of those 
people who make large incomes. But, Sir, those people on whom iho salt 
tax mainly falls do not possess much property, nor are their incomes very 
large. I therefore feel that there is absolutely no justification why such 
people should be taxed at all- 

Well, Sir, much was made of the deficit that may be caused m the 
Budget if the salt tax were abolished. I do not think, Sir, that there will 
be much deficit even if the salt tax is abolished altogether. There are 
various heads on which expenditure is incurred when it is not necessary 
to do so; especially there are certain heads in our Budget which can 
certainly wait. For instance, there is a very large sum of money for what 
is called the redemption of debt. There are five crores under that head. 
I do not know, Sir, why, when we have such bad taxes on our Statute- 
book, we should be in a hurry to pay what is called the unproductive debt. 
Tn my jiidgm'ent such a large amount is not unproductive debt. If the 
Government of India will find out the value of the property which they 
possess, thev will find that our unproductive debt is not more than the 
property which we possess. Unfortunately, the Government of India 
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have not yet made any valuation of the property which we possess and if 
we possess large property, perhaps larger than the amount of the un- 
productive debt which we are using, I do not think, Sir, that even the debt 
which we call unproductive is really unproductive at all. I therefore teel 
that we need not be frightened by the thought that if the salt tax is 
reduced or even abolished there will be a deficit in our Budget 

Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Yamin Khan gave certain of hib experi- 
ences about the effect of the reduction of th(‘ sait tax. He said the reduc- 
tion is very small in the first place aial will not be felt by the poor pi'ople. 
Leaving aside rny objection to this lax on principle, 1 ieel, Sir, that the 
reduction which he considers to be small, is not small if we take into 
consideration the annual income of the people upon whom this tax mainly 
falls. The 3 or 4 annas which a man may spare if there is no salt tax may 
be a big sum' to him whose income is Rs. 30 a year I am sure this may be a 
small sum to my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan 

Then, Sir, the salt tax is not the only tax which the poor people in 
this country have to pay. We have still many taxes which almost every 
one has to pay such as the tax on kerosene, the tax on matches, the tax on 
sugar, and there are several other taxes which the poor people cannot 
escape and which generady fall upon the commonest people m this country, 
and their burden when taken together will certainly not be very light, 
although I again say it may be insignificant to m‘y friend Mr. Y'amin Khan. 
Sir, all these taxes are a very great burden upon the common people in 
this country. Even the Taxation Inquiry Committee’s Report has made 
It clear that such taxes must be reduced and they are in India in a larger 
proportion than in England and other countries 

Then, Sir, my friend Mr, YaiiVin Khan said that the benefit of the 
reduction or even of the abolition may go to the middleman I d) not 
understand why this should happen. If the reduction of any other tax goes 
to the people on whom the incidence of the tax falls, eertamiy the r duc- 
tion of the salt tax must ultimately benefit all the people upon whom thc 
incidenee falls He gave his experience as a member of a District Board cr 
perhaps as the Chairman of a District Board {An Honourable Member 
‘’Of a municipality ”) I do not know, Sir, whether the municipalitv of 
which he is the Chairman or a member has ever opened any shops for selling 
salt, and if he reallv objects to the middleman making profits, I may 
suggest to rny friend that, as the Chairman of that municipal body, he 
should undertake the work of opening shops for selling salt. There are 
many municipalitie.s now which make it their business in order to avoid 
profiteering to open shops and sell the necessaries of life to the people 
living within that municipality. I therefore think, Sir, that mv f iend 
Mr Y^amin Khan, instead of opposing this amendment for fear that ^he 
middleman may be profited, should start his own shops which will not 
make any profits and thus help the poor people to get the benefit of the 
reduction of this tax. 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Memher told us that he considered 
the report of the officer for the protection of salt and he has come to the 
conclusion that there is no^ a good ca.se for sending that question to the 
Tariff Board. I feel, Sir, that if the Government of India feel some soli- 
citude lor the people of this country w’ho have to pay all these taxes, they 
should not mind spending a little money even if the sending of ^he case 
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to the Tarifi Board costs them some little money. The Govemm*ent of 
India may be very wise but they need not think that all wisdom is centred 
in them. There may be some possibilily of their being wrong, and if there 
is some possibility of their being wrong I think, Sir, they should not mind 
spending a little money for sending this question to the Tariff Boaid. Let 
this country produce salt as much as it can, and let salt be as cheap as it 
-can be, so that the people in this country will have enough of that article. 
I hope. Sir, that this House will see that at an early date this tax, which 
is objectionable in principle as well as in its effect, is soon abolished. 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh (Muzaifarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, 1 wanted to speak just a word with reference to some re- 
marks which fell front my Honourable friend Mr. Yamin Khan. I w;;8 not 
at all surprised that my friend shouid have rushed to the rescue of tbo 
Government in this matter. That is a familiar role with him. But this 
time his zeal outran his discretion, lie said that poor people in the viLages 
did not purchase salt by weight. This is a statement which has taken luy 
breath away. I have also mixed with poor people in the viliUges, and I 
can say as the result of my experience that the poo^* people theie generally 
are very careful in taking their salt or other necessaries of life by weight. 
Another statement of his that the middlemen wih profit is also not justified 
by the actualities of the case. It may only be partially true. In our last 
election, Sir, we had to do some touring in the country ; and we found what 
effect the doubling of the salt tax in the first Legislative Assembly hnd; 
and what rciief was given to the poor people as a result of the action which 
we took in the second Assembly. I know my friend has no const tuency, 
of his own; and probably that is the reason why his experiences are some- 
what different from the experiences of those of us who are elected Members 
of the House. The salt tax, I maintain, is an income-tax on all incoinca 
down to the lowest- The poorer a m'an is the heavier is its incidcnc? In 
India the salt duty question is essentially a poor man's question, for it is 
the poorer many and not the richer few, who eat more salt when it is 
cheap and less when it is dear. Moreover, the salt duty gives Govern- 
ment a valuable financial reserve which may be tapped in times of =’ik 1 len 
emergency. India, Sir, is admittedly a very poor country. Its deep and 
deepening poverty is well known in spite of the official window-dres'-ing for 
outside gaze. Sir Evelyn Baring, speaking as Finance Member of India 
in 1882, calculated the average income per head of the popiilaMon in India 
at Bs. 27 per year. Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji puts it at Rs 20 only. I will 
just give the opinion of Sir Robert Watson Smyth, who was formerly 
President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and his opinion oiiirht to 
carry some weight with my friends of the European group. He referred. 
Sir, to the ryot ; 

“whoso poverty wns s^ch that there i.'i no margin between tho actual neces.sities of life 
and the money which fio earns;” 

and added : 

“The whole population of India, whether agrrcultural, commercial, industrial or 
professional, are crushed by the burden of taxation, and are crying out for relief in the 
form of lower pric.5S and a reduced cost of living.” 

I may say, Sir, that this question of salt tax was an article of political faith 
with the Indian National Congress, and some of our best men have advocat- 
ed the abolition, or at least a substantial reducti(^, of the salt tax. I do 
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not want to tax the patience of the House at the fag end of the day. I 
will merely conclude by giving one quotation from a gentleman wlioso 
authority wiL be unimpeachable, and who is generally regarded as a pillar 
of the bureaucracy in this country, I mean Sir Dinshaw Edulji Wacha. 
This is his opinion : 

“All through the history of the Balt tax it has been said that it is a poll tax and 
that it faUfi heavily on the poor My personal opinion is that it should have no place 
in our fiscal system, for it is a tax on a necessary of life “ 

I do not want to labour this point beyond saying that the salt tax in fact 
IS a tax which ought not to find a place in our fiscal system. But if it 
cannot be abolished entirely, it is time enough that it should be reduced 
substantially. The poor pc'ople of tliis country feel it very heavily. The 
people who do not feel the weight of the salt tax are some of the officials 
and their hcnchiraui on the other side, whos(* nerves have been shattered by 
eating iininoderatelv the taxed salt of India. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh. (Meerut Division. Non-Muharnmadan Rural). 1 
thank you, Sir, for giv.iig me an opportunity ot expressing my opiuiun on 
this subject J am sorry Mr. Yaruin Khau is not here, lie happens t-o 
belong to the same town iroiii winch I come JRit unfortunately 1 happen 
to boxong to a vnlage while he belongs to tlie town That seems to be 
the difference He has complained that we are told tlie same old stoiy 
every day, llu' saiiu^ arguments ar(‘ repeated e\er\ \ear, and that e\er\ 
year the same question is raised. 1 would sulunit that mv fiiend h.s not 
been able to gra^p the arguments that are advaneed l)\ this side, and ib • c 
fore ho wall have to boar the same arguments again and again tdl le* has 
grasped them. That is wh\ , Sir, W'e are being forced to repeat ibose \<ry 
arguments. But I would submit. Sir. that he has spioken as a member 
for 14 years of a Municipal Board But unfortunately, he was ’uso a 
mombci* at the lime wdien the Municipal Board had a sort of monopoly 
during the w'ar days to purchase the entire quantity of salt and to aucToii 
contracts for the sale of salt to their favourites d’hat is why my f’ lend 
might have entertained an idea that it is the middleman that makes the 
profit out of the sale of salt I can spe.ak at least of the farmer ^nd the 
agriculturist ITe has to use a large amount of ^alt not only for his own 
eating but for the purpose of cattle, and tlu'refore he has to buy la'ge 
quantities raMier than buv in retail. T submit therefore that the geiK'rjil 
population will be benefited by the reduction of the salt tax T w^ou’d 1 ke 
to quote the consumption of salt in (ho different countries of the wor.d, 
not ns it is stated by the agitator, but ns it is seated by the Indian Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Coinmitteo on page 135 of their Report Tl^ev sav that 
England consumes per head 40 lbs., Portugal 85 lbs., Italy 20 lbs., France 
18 ibs , Russia 18 lbs , Belginm 10^ lbs , Austria Ifi lbs , Persia 14 U'is . Snain 
12 lbs , and British India P2 lbs. I have calculated figures and I find that 
the amount of salt consumed per head in India comes to a fiH1e above 10 
Ihs. Perhaps the figures taken bv the Taxation Enquiry Committee in 1024- 
25 might have been correct in those dnvs, hut now the consnmptirn is a 
little more than 10 lbs. That shows how far the consumpM'on has g,me 
down. If we deduct out of the amount of salt consumed hv the people of 
this country and the amount of salt given ♦o the cattle, which are not less 
than 17,58,00,000 in this country, then the percentage of salt per head 
will come down to something less than (5 lbs. May I ask. is that a sufficient 
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amount of salt that the people of this country should take? It is said 
that after all it is only a question of three annas per head. But may 1 tell 
the House that a gentleman who had been the Director of Agriculture of 
Bombay for at least 15 years, I mean Dr. Mann, while retiring, said that 
more than 66 per cent, of the people of the Bombay Presidency do not get 
two full meals. It is the verdict of a Director of Agriculture and he has 
advised the social reformers of this country that the first thing they ought 
to do is to provide the agriculturist with a full meal a day. It means tliat 
the people of this country are very, very poor, not only in the eyes of 
the people who sit on this side of the House, but also in the eyes of those 
who happen to go to the villages and study the main occupation of the 
country. This shows how deplorable the condition of this country is, and 
therefore the question of three annas is not a small amount that we should 
ignore. 

There is another point on account of which I contend that there should 
be no tax on salt, or if there be one, it should be a very small one. 1 
would not have spoken on this subject if the Honourable the Finance 
Member had not told us that the report made by the ollicer in charge was 
that it is not necessary to refer the matter to the Tariff Board at all. 1 
would give certain figures to the House in order to give an idea as to the 
quantity of salt imported into this country. In 1921-22, the quantity ot 
salt imported into this country was 4,72,427 tons. In the next year, the 
amount imported w'as 5,42,133. I have taken the average for the oix years 
from 1921-26, and I find that the average is 5,34,500 tons. If you turn this 
figure into maunds, it will come to 1,44,31,500 miumds We are importing 
salt in this country at the rate cf about a crori' and half maunds every 
year and this amount comes to about 30 per cent, of the entire salt con-, 
sullied in this luaintr^’ This shows that a country which abounds not (/nU 
in saltish water but also in salt mines and a salt range is importing such a 
large quantity of salt. Perhaps we might be told that the salt that is im- 
ported into this country is of a superior quality than the salt produced in 
this country- May I enquire why the experts in the Central Government 
have not been able to manufacture salt of the santc quality as the imported 
salt? Is it impossible for us to manufacture salt of this nature? Were we 
then not manufacturing ordinary salt in this country without this scientific 
knowledge? If the quality has not improved, where is the necessity for 
importing experts and giving them fat salaries? Government at least 
ought to have taken it upon themselves to see that salt of the nature of 
the imported salt is manufactured in this country. We are discussing a 
commodity which is practically the monopoly of the Central Government 
and if we find that in the case of a manufactured article, which is the sole 
monopolv of this Government we cannot compete with the imported salt, 
I consider it is very disgraceful. T go further and say that if there had 
been no duty on salt, we would have been able to send our salt outside 
and we would have made lots of money out of the exnort of thi^ com- 
modity. If we add to the import of salt the value of the other chemicals. 
I mean the compounds of sodhnn, we will find that another crom. aid 
perhaps more than a err re worth of sodium compounds, are imported into 
this countrv. This shows clearly that we have not cared to compete with 
the imported articles. I know that out of the total amount of sodiunf 
compound imported into this country 43 per cent, comes from the Ignited: 
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Kingdom, but thal should not have deterred us from rrtanufacturing these 
chemicals in this country. We have seen that Dr. Paranjypye in the Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee declared that he would like to see the rate reduced 
to about 8 annas in normal times, as the figures given above show that the 
consumption increased with the decrease in the duty. That is the onini-m 
of one who sat on the Taxation Inquiry Connrmittee, that 8 annas shv/uld he 
the duty in normal times But still we have not made any provision for the 
reduction of the duly on salt. Unfortunately in this country the general 
principle of taxation is that luxuries should not be taxed, but the poor man’s 
food must be taxed Motor cars, for instances, are not to be taxed Last 

year, Sir, I pointed out that motor cars are articles of luxury and Uie 

people who use cars can afford to pay higher duties for them. If there 
must be a reduction of duty on motor cars why should there be no reduc- 
tion on this necessity of life? 

One wt<rd more, Sir, and I have done In India a man who wants to 

manufacture salt or anything out of salt has to pay the same duty on 

domestic salt as on imported salt- According to the Tariff Schedule the 
import duty on salt is the rate at which excise duty is for the time being 
leviable on salt manufrctured in the place where the import takes place. 
That is, the manufacturer in India has to pay the same duty as the 
person who sends the same article into this country. If wo were to iicar 
another factor in mind, the anomaly would be quite clear Salt imported 
into this country is generally sold at more than Rs. 3-8-0 a maund while 
salt manufactured in this country is sold at a much less price than Rs. 3 
a maund. The result is that the salt imported from* foreign countries, 
which is of higher value, has to pay the same duty as the salt manufactur- 
ed in this country Taking the value of both those commodities into con- 
sideration, the imported salt has to pay a lesser duty than the salt manu- 
factured in this country Is that not a very inconsistent proposition*’ If 
salt nrnnufactured in the country fetched the same price as imported salt 
there might bo a reason for charging tho same excise duty; but a^ things 
are. the position is very unju.st The matter ought to have been referred to 
the Tariff Board, not only for inquiry into this point, but also for the pur- 
pose of seeing in what way the rules should he amended so that the 
manufacturers and the farmers mav he able to make proper u.se of th’s 
art.iele We have simply recognized bv rules the curing of fish by salt, 
but salt is used in a good many other w’ays in this country by the agricul- 
turist, aud therefore it was but necessary that, the Tariff Board ought to 
have gone into this matter and it should not have been thro\^^^ out on the 
simple ground that it does not satisfy the conditions laid down bv the I’iscal 
Commission I would submit. Sir, that the conditions laid down hv the 
Fiscal Commission do not and cannot applv to this case, because it is a 
Government inonopoiv altogether and therefore the case of an ordinary 
manufacturer cannot be applied to this But at anv rate we find that the 
manufacturer of ariicles which are made out of salt is at a dispclvatitnee in 
this country and that disadvantage ought to eo. Therefore, I would submit 
that the clause as it stands should not be passed. 

Several Hon.'^raWe Members: T move that the question he now put 

Mr. President: Mr. Neogy. 

Mr. K. 0. Neocy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 
one observation which the Honourable the Finance Member made, indnees^ 
me to rise to say just a few words. The Honourable Member said that 
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imported salt is more suitable for Bengal. This may have two meanings. 
One is that so far as quality goes, Bengal has a preference h r the imported 
salt, and the second meaning may be that it is not possible for Indian 
manufactured salt to be available in Bengal at a reasonable price. I 
believe my Honourable friend had both these meanings in mind when he 
said that imported salt is more suitable fe.r Bengal. So far as the question 
of quality goes, the question of taste I should say, this taste has been 
determined by the fact that the indigenous manufacture of salt in Bengal 
has been altogether killed by the gradual process of importatien of foreign 
salt at a convenient price. Bengal did not depend upon foreign sources 
for all time for her salt supply. If the Finance Member were to lot k into 
the Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, he would find 
mention of the very many disabilities to which the Indian manufacturer 
of salt is at present subject So far as the Bengal market is concerned, 
it is a question of freight more or less, because the Northern India and the 
Bombay salt sources are too far away to be able to send salt at an economic 
rate to Bengal by rail. For all practical purposes, therefore, Madras is 
the only possible source of supply to which Bengnl can look ; and so far 
as Madras is concerned, it is on record that the manufacturers in Madras 
asked for certain facilities as early as 1904 so as to be able to send salt 
on convenient terms to Bengal. They asked for certain facilities with 
regard to the institution of bonded warehouses for salt sent by rail. If 
the Honourable the Finance Member looks into the Salt Committee’s 
Report cf 1904, he will find that this request of the Madras manufacturers 
was unceremoniously turned down. This aspect of the question has also 
been referred to l)\ the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in paragraph 
176 of their Report. Now here ermes in a question that ought to interest 
my Honourable friend. Sir George Rainy, because when we send our coal 
from Bengal side to Madras it goes there in full wagon loads. Wlien the' 
wagons come back, I am told they do not carry full loads tn their return 
journey. My Honourable friend has readjusted certain items < f railway 
rate this year I would therefore request my Hon'^urable friend, the Mem- 
ber for Railways, to carefully examine the ton mileage and the load carried 
by the coal wagons when they come back home from the Madras side. If 
^ he finds that there is a case for quoting special rates for salt, 
after investigation into this point, I am sure my Hrnourable 
friend Sir George Rainy will do the needful by the time we come to the 
next railway budget. Then again, Sir, with regard to the question of the 
bonded warehouse system, I find that the whole system has been so 
designed as to suit only sea-borne salt. That is a fact which is admitted 
by the Indian Taxation Committee’s Report. That ir also a fact to which 
reference has been made in the Salt Committee’s Report of 1904. It may 
be that the whole system was deliberately designed to benefit imported 
salt at the expense of the indigenous salt, so far at least as the Bengal 
market is concerned. It is not therefore open to my Honourable friend 
now to get up and sav that imported salt is more suitable for Bengal. It 
is the Government policy that has made it so, and it is up to the Govern- 
ment now to remedy this matter Now, Sir, the Salt Committee of 1904 
said: 

"Tt is uTinPcessary for Government deliberately to introduce the bonded system at 
ati innovation into the ordinary conditions of the rail-borne traffic in aalt. Its advantage! 
do not seem to us to be commensurate with the disadvantages which it involves.** 
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When I further looked into the Report I found that the advantages met»- 
tioned by the Salt Committee were all to the trade and to the consumer, 
and the disadvantages which they were thinking of were to Government; 
and the disadvantages consisted in a slight h ss of duty payable upon 
quantities which would have to be written off as wastage if this bonded 
system was brought into being, and then again the Government would 
have to institute some sort of a supervision over the stock from the 
original source of supply up till the time when the salt next changed hands 
on its way to the consumer. So, it is all a question of surrendering just 
a little of the revenues of Government and putting up with just a little 
administrative inconvenience, factors whicli are, I take it, present als^^ in 
the case of bonded warehouses which are exclusively for the benefit of the 
sea-borne salt. I therefore submit. Sir, that the Honouralile the Finance 
Member ay also the Honourable the mmcrcc* Member should carefully 
go into this question and see whether s( me relief could not he given in this 
direction. 

(Some FTonourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

*‘Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division. Non-Muhammadan)' Sir, I was painfully 
surprised to learn from the Finance Member that no primd lade case for 
submission to the Tariff Board as regards making India self-supporting 
in the matter < f salt bad been made out Sir, last year when my Honour- 
able friend Mr, Duraiswamy Aiyangar brought forward a similar cut in 
the salt tax the Honourable the Finance Member said that an official was 
mquiring into the question and as he (the P^mance Member) would be in 
India another year more, he assured us of his syrnpatliy about the reduc- 
tion of the salt tax and that he w uld be able to toll us something definite 
about it this year. But this year he has entirely disappointed us in spite 
of his professed sympathy What does the Taxation Fnquirj’ Committee 
recommend? It says that the Government manufacture about 35 per 
cent, of the salt requirements of India and the Indian c mpanies manu- 
facture another 35 per cent ; in all tliey manufacture 70 })er cent of the 
salt requirements of India and only 30 per cent of this salt is imported 
from outside Therefore, salt bas a clear case for protection. The 
G(*vemment had been pleased in the past to refer to the Tariff Board tho 
proy)osala of an inquiry for the protection of an industry which supplies 
the requirements of India to the extent of 5 per cent. Take, for instance, 
the match industry of India The present manufacture of matches is not 

re than 5 per cent in India The same is the case with the paper 
industrv to which we granted protection last year. Even the steel industry 
does not supply more than 25 per cent, of the requirements of India; 
still the people demanded protection fcir that industry and Government 
asked the Tariff Board to inquire whether that industry should be pro- 
tected or not. Sir, I do not understand why in the present case the 
Honourable the Finance ^Tember is believing too much in the special 
officer who had been denuted to inquire into the case of salt manufacture 
and d es not wish to refer the matter to an independent bodv like the 
Tariff Board, — who are believed to bo in expert body — to inquire into the 
policy of protection and taxation in the matter of salt. Mv Honourable 
friend Mr. Necgy has just referred to what the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee said in regard to this matter and I would like to quote the follow- 
ing from the same Report. This is what they say on page 146: 

’‘There are three defecta in the protection of the salt industry : 

(a) the long land journey from the monopoly source of the north ; 
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{h) the handicaps on transport from Bombay and Madras ; and 
(c) the fact that the quality of salt which is consumed in Bombay and Madras is 
not acceptable to Bengal and Burma 

To remedy these defects the Committee are of opinion that an inquiry should be 
made as to the extent to which the handicaps on the Indian manufacturer can be 
removed by removing the liniitation on the tonnage of the Aessel and by modifying and 
making uniform in both provinces the regulations regarding transport in bond and the 
‘Charge of duty for losses on the voyage, hy examining the possibility of gwing lower 
rates of railway freight for salt loaded in returning coal wagons and by opening inland 
•bonded warehouses for salt imported by rail.'* 

My Honourable friend Mr Neogy just referred to it, but I have thought 
fit to quote the whole passage. It shows clearly, Sir, that when an 
industry meets the requirements of the country to the extent of 70 per 
cent., it is an industry that ought to be specifically investigated by the Tariff 
Board in order to find out whether a system of protection can be intro- 
duced in India by which the excise duty rn salt can be abolished and a 
protective duty on imported salt can be levied. 

Sir, there was one particular passage in the Honourable the Finance 
Member’s speech which, coming as I do from Ori^^sa, rather pleased me 
to a certain extent. It ran as follows: 

''There are other particular questions as to the possibility of usefully protecting or 
encouraging the industry in other parts of the country which, as I said, are being 
examin^ and so on.’* 

Well, Sir, I had hoped that the Government weuld ask the Tariff Board 
to inquire into the case of protection of the salt industry in order to make 
India self-supporting Pending that inquiry, I do feel that something 
should be drne for the salt industry on the Orissa coast. If the protection 
for the encouragement of Orissa industries is extended and the Local 
Government is authorised to abolish the salt duty so that people can manu- 
facture salt which is the main source of livelihood in that pari of these 
barren territories where there is no other means of livelihood, it will help 
the people of Orissa very much. I feel that this bit of good nows which 
the Honourable the Finance Member gave was due to the agitation that 
I and my friends from Bihar and Orissa have constantly been making on 
behalf of the people of Orissa. And if the Honourable Member again 
speaks on the subject I would like to know a little more in detail. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I do not propose to detain the 
House long on this subject. There were one or two points which were 
raised, with which I desire to deal. 

There was one thing in Mr. Joshi’s speech which I should like first 
of all to mention. He spoke of a famous shrug of my sh( uklors Tliis 
morning I was accused of shaking my head in a significant manner, when 
I was only shaking off a fly. Until I read the papers I was unaware of 
the fact that I had been shrugging my shoulders, and I propose to take a 
lesson from that paper how to do it. 

Mr. Joshi’s speech was mainly concerned with the question of the 
abolition of all taxes on those who are at or near the margin of existence. 
I am afraid I cannot a"ree with the fiscal policy which Mr. Josbi’s prin- 
ciples would lead to. That you do not want to impose heavy taxation on 
those who are on the margin of subsistence is undoubtedly perfectly sound, 
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but there’ arc manj other aT*»^umciits for the salt t.ix which I thiuk, as 
in the eireumstances of France, ]talv, etc., justify its retention in India 
at a moderate rate People h«ave spoken K^ibly of this bein» a vei-y heavy 
tax, but it is at a vc'ry in; derate rate. If you take ttie present index 
iuimV)er of tht' (;ost of Ji vinj?, the present rate of lie 1-4-0 is considerably 
\>elow Ih’ 1 at which it stood m earlier times 

Mr Mukhtar Sin^di sc’emod to think that the difficult v about the 
imposition o! differential duty on inip(,rted salt as af^ainst iiidi^enous salt 
was that (lovermnent do not believe that salt t)f a {iroper quality could be 
produced locall\ T have no (brnbl that it would he possible at a cost to 
liroduce ahsoliiUls first class salt in India M’he difheult\ is a question 
of geogra])hy. 

Mr. Xeogy. who nuide a vi‘i;\ nioderalc and ('areliillx tlaniglit oul 
speech this nioniing, was a lew da\s ag(» eloquent on the injustice done to 
Bengal Our difficult \ is reallv this, tliat if you wa're to impose a differ- 
ential duly ou imported salt, as compared with indigenous salt, even if 
you w’er(‘ to abolisli the dutv m India and impose a duty cfh imported salt, 
\ou wa uid he imposing differential taxation against the consumer and parti- 
cularly the I^engal coi^sumer 'Fhat is diu’ to the gi'Ograf)h;\ of the 

situation 

I have to apologise' to llie House that tlu‘. (Toverument decision on 
the (picstim of referring this subject to the Tariff Board was not announced 
at an (‘arlier date ddie decision was taken some time ago, but there wcto 
ver;y trick\ details which have 1 h*I< 1 the matter up Jhit f ho])t’ when 
Honourable Memlaa's see the Besolutiou W'hich will issue on tbi' subject, 
they will realise that the (lovermuent of India, Sir (ieoigo Bainy’s Hepart- 
rneni and the Finance Dejiartmeut . h;»v<' (‘onsidered this question with 
evoiw s\iupathv, with everv desire to. see wlndher it was 

not possible to introduce a differential dnt\ Tiie I'axati{»n 
Enquiry Fornniit tei' recommended tliat if a jnima facie case 
was made out. it sliould lie referred to the Tariff Board The 
reason w'hy it has not been referred to the Tariff Board is that a pnuid facie 
(‘a-se cannot he made' out I hope Ht nourable Members will study the 
Uesolution wlieii it comes out and will realise that the difficulties are very 
great 1 am afraid I cannot encourage Mr Das in his hope that the part 
of the country which he refers to is likdy to come in for differential treat- 
ment I am afraid that the special cases that I was thinking of do not 
iuchide the locality which he had in mind We are now discussing the 
(jiiestiou that clause 2 stand part of tlie Bill; and before the House votes 
on it 1 want- to put a point to them in the hojie that they will refrain 
from a division on this subject. We have already decided that the salt 
tax shall not he reduci^ from He. 1-4-0 to one rupee or to eight annas. If 
the clause is iuav rejected, the obvious course for the Government, and 
indeed the obvious reading of the decision of the House, must he that it 
does not desire to legislate annually on the subject but desires to leave it to 
the Government to use the powders wliich the Government, possesses without 
coming to this House to fix the rates. S<j the omission of the clause would 
not in any way affect the powers of the Government to fix the salt tax. 
and I do not want that the House, after the convention has been in exist- 
ence for many years that the House should yearly year Sx the rate of 
salt duty, should by its uwn motion without really considering what it is 
doing, throw the Government back on powers which are not taken annually. 
I would, therefore, ask the House to realise that the Government have 
been fully and sympathetically considering this question of a differential 

0 
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duty on imported salt, and that so tar us this year's finances are concerned, 
we cannot do without salt tiix at the present rate, and that if the House 
were now to reject tliis clause, they would not bo furthering the cause of 
the reducti( n of the salt duty. In these circumstances I trust the House 
will now allow the clause to go through and will allow us to pass on to the 
next subject 

Mr. President: The question is. 

‘ I’hat cliu-ip 2 do stand of tlm l>iU " 

Tlu‘ motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 w.\s added to the Bill 

Clauses d and 4 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That clause 5 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Sir Victor Sa.ssoon. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order, Sir. If Sir 
Victor Sassoon rises, as I believe, to move the amendment that stands 
in his name, I would submit to you that his amendment is not in order 
This amendment says: 

“Provided that no company shall ho required to pay supei-ta.x on revenuea received 
as dividends from another company if super-tax has already been paid by the latter 
company. ’ ’ 

Now, section 5.5 ( f the Indian Income-tax Act reads as follows 

“In addition to the income-tax charged for any year, there shall he chaiged, levied 
and paid for that year in respect of the total income of the previous year of any 
individual, unregistered firm, Hindu undivided family or company, an additional duty 
of income-tax (m this Act referred to as super-tax) at the rate or rates laid down for 
that year by Act of the Indian Legislature : 

Provided that, where the profits and gains of an uniegistered firm have been 
assessed to super-tax, super tax shall not be payable by an individual 
haviin^ a share in the firm in respect of the amount of such profits and 
gains which is proportionate to his share." 

The amendment that Sir Vidor Sassoon is proposing to move should, I 
submit, be an additional proviso to section 55 of the Act and is not in 
order as an amendment to a Bill which simply fixes rates of income-tax. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Milluwners’ Association; Indian Com- 
merce): On that point of order, Sir, — I have not got a copy ef tite Act 
with me — but I understand that the Honourable the Finance Member 
mentioned firms. 'J'his refers only to companies and to companies which 
come under the Schedule of Part II. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: My point is, Sir, that the clauso 
fixes super-tax for firn.s, companies, etc., and makes a special proviso in 
regard to firms; it makes no special proviso in regard to companies; and 
if it is desired to introduce a special proviso in regard to companies it 
should be introduced as a proviso to the Indian Income-tax Act and not 
on the Finance Bill. 
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Mr. President: Has the HouonrabU* Mfiuher (Sir Victor SasM)on) aiiy- 
iliing t;y sa\ on the point of order? 

Sir Victor Sassoon: 1 disa/^^rce with Uie Hononralile Memijer (Lauj^htor.) 

It Hceiiis to me that as company is imaitioned here — it is a case oi a com- 
pany beiu^^ taxed oiu* anna in the rvipt^e — we are entitled to add a tiroviso 
if w’e sir uld so wish and that there is no o})jer*t]on to the Honourable the 
Finance Member resistint,^ m\ amendintnt to the* proviso m whicdi case 
1 shall take it that the* Honsi*. if it votes af^ainst it, wall agree with him 
and not w'lth me 

Mr. President: The question raised bv the Honourable the Leader of 
the House it^ a very important and a \er\ dinicull one too- According to 
the strict interpretation of the Preamble to the Hill winch we arc now' 
.considering, perhajis 1 wovdd he inclined la agree with him that the amend- 
ment IS out of order, hut 1 am disp<ised to j)ut a wider eonstruetioii nil 
the seofie of thv annual Finance Hill as distinguished fn>ni ordinarx Bills 
Further, if tlu* Assemhlv has under the Fiiianec Hill power, to fix lates of 
income-tax, it has eipially I believe the pow'er to sa\ which incomes shall 
«be exempted from that tax 1 therefore rule that in this particular case 
the amendment is in order 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 do not wish to dispute your 
.ruling on this particular case, but ma\ 1 a.sk you not to put the ruling m a 
form that will mean that m future Finance Bills the whole of the Inc( me- 
tax Act IS up for consideration, because I am afraid that is one of the 
results of tlu' ruling if widely interpreted? 

Mr. President: I would ask (lovernnuait to he more careful in future 
m framing Pri'andilcs to their Hills 

Mr. L, Graham (Hoeretary, Legislative Department). May 1 suggest, 
tSir, ill regard f - the IVeaiuhle, that it is drawn U]) with e\tr<'me care and 
I do not sec that tluTi* is any possibility of misunderstanding It is very 
narrow indeed, Sir 

Sir Victor Sassoon: I thank you. Sir, for your ruling, and 1 will pro- 
ceed to rt'.ul my amendment 

“That in clause 5, to sub-clause (.?) the following proviso he added 

‘Provided that no company shall he required to pay Buper-ta\ on ie\eimes received 
H.s dividends from another company if super tax has aheady been paid hy 
the latter company’.” 

The House will jirobahly have gatliered from the point of order wdiich 
has been raised that I am not try ng to throw out the s.uper-tax on com- 
panies entirely. My amtuidrnemt is a very Jimited one. It does not 
deprive the (lovernnient of the revenue which it will receive from super-tax 
on companies. It merely lays dowm the very limited prov so that where 
a company receives dividends from arndher company which dividends 
have already paid the 10 J per cent, tax to the Crovernrnent, that company 
should not be asked to pay another 10} per cent, on the same dividend. 
The House will realise that we rn ght have B or 4 companies each holding 
the shares of the other, and so when oventuallv naying the dividend to 
(he shareholders there W'ould be very little left of it. This particular part 
of the company's super- tax. if I have been informed correctly brings 
in very little as far as Brtish India is concerned, but it does, T under- 
stand, bring in some revenue as far as Burma is concerned, and I hope 
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to be able to sliow this House that the loss in revenue which my amend- 
ment may entail is one that will more than come back in another form, 
if not in the lirst year, certainly later on. 1 propose, therefore, to explain 
to tile House the type of company which, 1 think, should be encouraged 
m this country. 1 refer to the public trust companies which have been 
in existence for many }ears in Scotland,, for instance, and which have 
been of enormous service not only to the small investor in Scotland and 
J'lngluud but which have also been of service to the (Jovernment at Home. 

The method of operation of these trust companies is something on the 
following lines. The trust deed lays down thal a certain ])er cent, of 
the capital must be invested in trust securities, a certain per cent, must 
be invested ui mortgages, bonds and preference siiares. and onl^ tbo 
balance may be invested in ordinary sbar(‘K, that more spi'eulative invest- 
ment which brings m a larger reveiuu*. It is .dso sometimes laid down 
that of the yearly profits a certain amount must bi rt invested. 'Vhe 
result of this scheme is that an investor wlio invests in one of these 
cipnpanies has got his investment spread over a large field He is in tbo 

same position as the rich man who puts some of his money in (jovernniont 
jiaper, sonie in preference shares and onlv some in ordinar> shares. 
Although his slake is a small one he lias the same advantage that the 
rich man lias He has another advantage H(‘ may at the beginning 
get no larger nduru for his capital than he would if he had invest(‘d it 
in (lovernmeut securities, hut from the operation of part of the yearly 
firolits being reinvested, he will naturallv be yearly getting a larger return. 
In fact, this eoiripanv is really a saving inaelime and so this type of 
company is a very attractive fonu of investment, tf) a man of careful habits 
who has not got iho opportunity of studying the movements of inves4:- 
monts on llie Stock Exchange and does not know how to take advantage 
of them I may inform the House that at the present time there have 
been an enormous number of these companies started in America. This 
type of investment is In'coming very popular ova'r there. And tlic House 
must not forget that sometimes these companies group themselves together — 
(I know of a case in which 22 companies have grouped themselves together)— 
to reinvest their yearly savings. What do they do? They underwrite 
big issues, the issue of a share or bond in which they would like to 
invest. They tlnwefore get those shares or bonds not at the issue price 
hut at the issue price less the underw'riting comnaission. 'Chat is to say, 
the small shareholder in these conditions is in exactly the same position 
and gets the same advantage as the very large f nance house which goes 
in for underwriting big issues. In this country this type of public trust 
company m entirely non-existent and the reason is, as I have said, because 
it is impossible to get the investor to put his money into a concern of 
this kind when he is told that the company, before it pays a dividend, 
will have to pay an extra 10J per cent, on dividends it may receive* from 
other companies. 

I would like now to take up the point as to whether the Government 
would eventually lose if my amendment were passed. If these companies 
were encouraged, the Government would in the first place only lose revenue 
by that portion of the investment which is invested in shares of other 
companies, but it would get its full anna in the rupee tax on all the 
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aiivobtinents in (JovtrnnKMit in niortga^ns and in dobtnturt‘h, in 

other words, in all those invent na*nls whadi havi* not already pad their 
anna, and ] maintain tliat the (Jovernnieni m this wax would even at 
the outset ^et a revenue vxhieh would at an\ rati* lar^^elv make up any 
loss whieh it mij^ht make in liiirina it the out^'Ot 'There is another 
advantage to (lovernnient We havi* heaid tlw Honourahh* the Finance 
Member ])o nting out that he is torceil tn I'-siie ‘-leiliug loans heeause 
he has not been able lo linil sunieienl capital available m this ef)nntr} for 
hi8 rupee needs Heri; ui* have a potential source of ca[Mtal and as has 
been found by otlcT eountrie^, a \ er\ vahiahh* potent i.al source liecaiise 
it should he rinjeiniiered that of the amount whieli iia*. to he reinv(‘sled 
you have still to re nvest 2^ per cent, in trustee s(>curitu‘s Ft is that 
2/) p(;r cent which will ht* invested in (hnernnamt ^eeunties and thus 
be a \er\ valuable notmitnal sonree for tbe (lovernmeiit to tap liy the 
sale ot bonds, and issia* of loans So, from both thost* jioints of view 
f submit that not only would this amendnamt of nniie benefit tbe investor 
of this eountrx. hut it might t‘\(‘n bring out iiwestia's who foi the present 
board tlu‘ir savings in linlhon, and it will also be of adv-intage to tbe 
(rovernuH*nt both froui tin* revenui* p<'> nt of \jeu and from the (aant of 
view of a rcaidx inarki't for their future issnev It max he ‘^aid xxho am 
I to put fonvard these schemes against the wisdom of the 'Treasur'- Tionchi's 
I can only say tlial. if India is so right in this example* ol hei taxation 
it IS strange that no other eonntrx has imitated her d’lu re have been 
rases w'liere conntrif*s have had some form of eompanx-tax, but in no 
case that I have eonie aeros*; has that tax had to he paid again simpiv 
bccaus(‘ the shares of one eompan\ were hidd hx another companv. That 
being so, I think that 1 have the experienei* of the civilised w'orld on mv 

heeause surely, if it w^ere to the advantagi* of a eountrv to get 

exlra rc*venue in this w,av, that source of r<*veuue xvoiild not ha\e h(*en 
neglected bv other countries and as it lias Fieen ncL'ieeted, I suggest that 
it is for v( rv gorkl reasons T do ask the TTouse to sn]x])ort me in removing 
an obstacle to tbe financial progress and tbe development of this eountrv 

Sir. X move. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir il anx thing was needid to 
convince me that tlie moving of such an amendment on tbe Finance Bill 
is (‘xiraordinarilx undt'sirable it would b(* the speeelx of tlie Honourable 
and gallant Baronet T would ])oint out to him that the Finance Act has 

a life of one yi'.u* 'iTiere is. I believe, at jiresent an im}>ortant case in 

court which has soim* hearing on this particular pri vision. We should, 
if we intro(lucf*d this niMondment in the Finance Bill of 1028 make a 
chaugi* in the ncome-tax laxv for the yiaar 1028-20. onh for that vear. 
and W’e slioiild linve Iho position tliat this provisioii doi'S not npplv t-o 
anv of the existing cases and will not presnmnhlv appiv to anv cases 
after tlio year 1028-20 unless a similar provision is re-enacted in the follow- 
ing vear Nobody would know^ where they are That is really a very 
imnortant point from the point of view* the tax-paver. He cannot 
tell from vear to vear wdiat is the law relating to income-tax if it is 
subject to he changed annually in the Finance Bid. and not changed 
for good,, hut for merely one vear onlv. That snrelv is a point which 
should make the Honourable Member pause in pressing his amendment. 

As to the financial effect of this amendment w^e have no very definite 
information. T am told that it wall cost us something like Bs 20 lakhs 
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The Honourable Member argues that \vc should get that Rs. 20 lakhs 
back, but 1 do not think that it is any groat consolation to a Governmentr 
if it taxes sfune people less by Rs 20 lakhs than it proposes to tax 
to-du\, and some parr of the Rs. 20 lakhs will be lent to it The Honour- 
able Member’s argument is that it wi'll come to CtovemTnent as subscrip- 
tions to loans. One part of his argument is ... 

Sir Victor Sassoon: T am sorry the Honourable Mcunber has mis- 
understood me. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have not misunderstood the 

Honourable Mcunber. He has two arguments. One is that part of it 
will come back as tax and the other is that our loans will be more 
successful 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Tlia< is an extra advantage. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The extra advautagt* of borrowing 
iiKuicv whieli we now gel as tax is not one that groatlv appeals to me. 

AiaUlua \ci \ strong objeetion to th s amendment is tins. In an income- 
tax Bill which IS now bcdore a Select Committee we have been dealing 
with the problem of pre\enting evasion of tax b> the creation of bogus 
holding eompanios. If an\b()dy can imagine a better moans of increasing 
that evasion than 1)\ introducing an anunidment of this sort at this stage, 
I .shall be ver\ glad to have bis suggestions. Obviously if you pass this 
ammiduK'Ui vcai !ire gnaitly ucreasing the d.augc'r of the creation of bogus 
holding companies. [ do not propose to follow the; Honourable Member's 
argument any further because T believe ibat it must appeal to the com- 
monsense of ibis House that whatever the arguments for and against 
this ameiidineiit. if is most undesirable that we should inlroduce it as an 
annual provision subject to change next year m the T^^inance Bill r>f this 
year 


Mr. President: The question is: 

“That m claiist^ 5, to snh-clausp (2) the following proviso he added *. 

‘Provided that no company shall be required to pay super -tax on revenues - 
received as dividends from another company if super-tax tias already been* 
paid by the latter company’." 

7’he motion wa.s negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That clause 5 do stand part of the Eill.“ 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause .) added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

"That Schedule I do stand part of fhe 
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Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Ainbala Division: Noii-Muhaminadan) ' 
Sir, 1 move : 

“That in I to tlio Bill, in th« proposed Fir.<?t Schedule to the Indian Post 

Office Act, 1898, for tin entrie'' under the head ‘P<->-tcaidh’ the following; he substituted 

‘Single Quarter of an anni 

Heplv . IBdt <‘a anna’ 

I know tin! "Mr Duraisw aiti\ Aivting^ar and others who preeedod me in the 
order of Uioir aiie*ndnionts iiavti no! chosen to snhniit lo the fioiise their 
own inm'Tidini'nls \i>rv ))r<d)ahl\ niider the id(*a that lh(‘\ cannot carry 
Ihrongdi Ihi^ amendinenl 

Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: My llonnurablc friend is mistaken 
\Vc‘ liaM' lip lb(‘ question of letters and tbe question of cards comes 

Ijelow, 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargavat I am not despairinj^^ wlietln'r m\ amend- 
ll(cIl1^ an* earned or not; onet' I ba\c tabled them I should not fad 
to nio\(' them I do ludit'vi* tliat tbe rates of postaj<e tire too liiirh tor 
the juMjple ot India d’lu* (pievtir.n arises whetlua* ibis department is a 
department wliieh should pax for itsidf 'J'he Honourable Member in 
ehar^^n* ot tbe I'ostal Dcpartmimt said on tbe previous occasion that since 
till' iloiiso u.intcd that the postal cnqiloxecs slioiild be g^iven better jiros- 
[jcets and pax and as motu'X was lad to b(' found for this dejiartment, 
iluTefoK* tile rati's should not bo reduced T said on that occasion in 
relation to postcards, .ind I nqieat it again that so far as this part of 
lh(‘ House IS (‘oncerned tbex view tliN Po'-la! Dcq^artimml from another 
standpoint 8o far as this part of tin' House is concerned, thev regard 
it as a nation-building dcquirtmont Thev ri'gard it as a department xxhicb 
will help hleraex and spri'ad ot edueatuai .ind provide eu'-x nusan" of 
eommnnieat ions for Indians, 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Max T ask which parn- 
eular amendment tlu' Honourable Alember is moving*^ 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: T have mowd Xo IB But so far as 
t]u‘ (picstion of [iriiu'iple is eoni'crned. there is no differonee between this 
amendnii'iit wliieh relates to ])ost('ards and tbi' amendment xxhicb relates 
to let t (’IN 'rii(’ argument is (‘xaeth tbe same 1 have moved nmendrmmt 
No 18 ... 

Mr. President: Order, orchn- The Honourable Member was called 
upon to sav whether lie inovi^d his amendment No ir> or not and without, 
saying anx tiling about it lie straightawax took up No 18, thus superseding 
Mr. Vidx a Flagar Pandya who was very anxious to move his oxxm amend- 
ment No 10. Ts that so? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Yes, Sir. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: T see the point T understand that 
since the amendment No. 15 relates to letters and No 18 relates to post- 
cards the question arises whether T am giving up mv amendment relating 
to letters. 1 am not giving up that. 

Mr. President: MHiat does the Honourable Member mean*' The 
Honourable Member just told the Chair that he xvas moving No. 18. Does 
not that mean that he gives up No. 15? 
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Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: That was a mistake. I propose to 
move both the amendments. 

Mr. President: How can he move No. 18 when he already has No. 16 
down on tlie paper which he wishes to move. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: I am sorry if by iuistake I have moved 
No. 18. I wish to move No. 15 which comes in point of order first. The 
amendment runs thus : 

“That in Schedule 1 to the Bill, m the proposed first Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, in the entries under the head ‘Letters’ for the vvoids 'One anna’ the 
words ‘Half an anna’ be substituted,” 


Now, Sir, 1 was submitting that the grounds for reduction of postal 
rates in respect of postcards are exactly the same as those lu relation to 
letters. A friend of mine has just questioned this part of my arguments. 
1 will first address myself to answering him. If the reduction of postal 
jates is moved in this House on the ground that literacy should bo en- 
<iOuraged and that this Department is not only a commercial department 
but a nation-building department, then 1 submit there is absolutely no 
reason why those who are in favour of the reduction of postal rates in regard 
to postcards should not favour the idea of reducing the rate on letters. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: ” Half a loaf.’* 


Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Then, Sir, the reply comes that half 
a loaf is better than no loaf. Herein also 1 would join my friends if the 
responsibiliiv of finding the money for providing for this reduction could 
be placed on this part of the House. The difficulty is that the Government 
will not hear us when we make constructive proposals The only way in 
which the Government \Nants to baulk this House* is that they want to 
gay that we are in the habit of making destructive criticisms. In tact res- 
ponsibility begets re.sponsibility. I should like to see that the cuts made 
in this House are not restored by the Government if the Government 
really sincere in wishing this House to make constructive proposals. 1 
^also see that more money will have to be provided if the postal rates re- 
garding letters are to be reduced. But at the same time if that responsi- 
bility is taken away I do not see any reason why the same ground should 
not apply in the case of letters as in the case of post(u\rds. That is my 
point, wfn 1 move my amendment in respect of letters also. 


Now Sir, it vnll be said, as was said last year, that tliis is a cmninercial 
department. Now if this department is left alone and the Tolegrap 
Department is not tacked on to it, then I believe th'ifc a proper band mg 
of this deriartment would make it self-sufficient. If this department has 
got any affinity at all, it has got an affinity to the Railway 

both of ibem provide easy communications for the poor per)ple ^ 

If this department is separated from the Telegraph ^^epartmont and it so 
happens that the postal part of Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra is 
with Sir George Rainy, then I consider that the legitimate f ^ 
unL will be a reduction in the postal rate. There will be no diificu^lty 
whatsoever, and this de| artment will be self-sufficient and this reasoning 
would not be allowed to find favour with 
s^id that the postal rates are very cheap and 

country in which the postal rates are so cheap. Q ^ nlL find 

.rthYpost.1 rates -.o cheap in India? The «ole reason is that you can find 
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in India chea]^ labour and other conditions which enable the postal 
authorities to go on with this cdieaj) cost. If that is so, if, because 
labour, etc., are cheap in India, you are running thig department cheap, 
then I would say that you must have an organic connection betw^een this 
department and the jaajple of India The people of India are poor, and 
it follows that they must have a cheap system of postal rates. (Av 
Honouruble Member . “ I’here ought to be free postage.'’) My friend 

interrupts me and sa\s that there ought to be free postage. I for one would 
like that e.oiisummation (Hear, hear) even to come into existence to-day 
On th(‘ last occasion we heard Mr Joslii speak on this point and he sub- 
mitted that licfore bread and water were free, tliere was no reason whv 
there should he reduction in postal rates. Now when vve claim and sub- 
mit that the postal rates should be reduced, we should not be met by an 
objeetion of this nature This objection has only to be stated to be turned 
down 1)\ th(‘ House 

An Honourable Member: Why? 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: The (juestion is whether these postal 
rates an* not too high in India I would like to hear the statistics about 
any other count r} in which th(‘ postal rates wmild hear the same ratio to 
(he earnniL" (Mpaeit\ (►!’ tlie natinnals of that country It is no use telling 
me that in such and siadi a countr\ the postal rates are dearer than what 
obtain m tins count n I wotdd like to have B^atlstic^ on this point and 
i am open to conviction. If the reduction of postal rates is a condition 
precedent to the stojipagi' of all kinds of progress in this department, I for 
one would not vote for tin* nnluetion of jiostal rates If the argument made 
out b\ llie Memlier in charge of the Postal Department were really correct 
that if we reduce these postal rates, then further expansion of the depart- 
ment and further improvc*ments in postal services will have to be avoided, I 
would rather have expansion and postal improvements than reduction of 
rates, hut T do not helii'Vi* that this is the ease. Moreover, as T have just 
submitted, theia- is ahso|utel\ no reason why this House will not grant a 
subsid\ from the g(‘iu*ral revemu's to this Dejairtment if a cas(‘ is made 
out for the grant of such sulisidy T do not know of any other argumen*" 
which (*ould he ad\anei‘d on behalf of those who want that the rates should 
not be reduced I submitted on the last occasion and T ‘iubmit to-day 
again that all tb(' departments ('>f the Oovi'rnuumt of India are run from a 
certain standpoint, and that standard does not represent the standard of 
the poor man. We have just heard about the salt tax and we have been 
hearing in this House very ninny things which touch the pockets of the 
poor The question is wdiet.her in all these matters you W’ould ever take 
the standpoint from which the poor man would like to see that you view 
this question In every case we find that that standjioint is not acceptable 
to the hurenneraey and the Fjxeeutive Councillors T hope that they wdll 
think twice before rejecting this demand wdiich is always made every year 
on behalf of the House. 1 therefore submit. Sir, that the case for reduc- 
tion of postal rates is very strong and if the w'ords of the Member in 
charge of the Postal Department are to prove tree — as he himself stated 
two years ago that if w'e w’ant protrress, if w^e wani education, then we 
must reduce postal rates bef ore providing means of education — if those 
■words are to prove true, then he ought at least to bo the first ]>orson to 
welcome an amendment of this kind 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras • Indian Cominorcc) ; Sir, I he^ to 
mo\e llic iiuiendrncnt which stands in my name, that’ 

“In Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indiun Post Office 
Act, 1898, ..." 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member need not take the trouble 
of reading his amendment if it has already been moved. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: So fjir as I am concerned, I do not propose 
to touch the first 2h t'das of the weight of letters which is charged at the 
rate of one anna jier 2^ tolas What I nm concerned with is only 
the rate which is cliarged on the siihsequent 2J tolas of each letter. There 
are many anomalies in the postal rates of the Indian Post Office, hut this 
is one of the most striking; and it is not my intention to touch the other 
anomalies, but only deal with this particular matter Tf we turn to the 
English rate for inland letters we find that they charge three half-pennies 
for the first two ounces and for eviTv subsequent two ounces they charge 
only a half-penn\ , wdiile in the case of our letters the first one ounce is 
charged at the rate of one anna and every subsequent ounce is charged 
also at the rale of one anna. The result is that whereas a letter in 
England is carried at a much cheaper rate, the letter in India is carried 
at a much higher rale. As our Finance Member has assured us that our 
rupee has been slabili/ed, I would like to compare these rates according 
to the new ratio of our rupee (.l?i HonournhJr Member ‘‘Question.”) 
We find. 

Mr. President: What is the Honourable Member doing‘s 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I am Irving to show. Sir, that our rate works 
very heavily compared with the English rate for a letter after the first 
tolas weight 

Mr. President: T notice that there is some difference hotwTcn the tw'o 
amendments. Nos. 1.1 and 10. 1 am unable to understand \vhnt that differ- 

ence is. Will the Honourable Member merely content himself by support- 
ing No. 15 or does he wish to move No. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: 1 wi^h to move my amendment No 10 

Mr. President: What is the difference between Nos. 1.5 and 16? Will 
the Honourable Member explain? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: The difference is that amendment No. 1.5 
wants reduction in both the entries, i.e., the first and second parts; T want 
reduction only in the second entry. No. 15 deals with both the first 2^ 
tolas as well as the subsequent 24 tolas and I want reduction only for the* 
subsequent 24 tolas and not for the first 24 tolas. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member can now^ go on wdth his speech. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Now. Sir, if we compare the English rates, 
we find that in England for .5 tolas they charge 3 pennies and for every 
subsequent 2 ounces they charge only a half-penny. That is to sav, the 
rate for the subsequent 5 ml as is only one-thinl of the ■first 2 ounces, w’hereas 
in the ease of the Indian rate wc have cot the same rate both for the first 
24 tolas as well as ihe suhseouent 2?^ iolas. No'Wl if ■we compare <he rotes 
and go into the details, w'c find that while we have to pay 2 annas for 
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carrying 5 tolas, they |>a\ mily 16 pies to earr\ ounces or t('n thus 

in the case of our first one anna we pay nearly 50 per cent more than the 
English rate. As wo proceed further up w<‘ find that, while we carry for 
our 2 annas 5 tolas, they carry praeticallv 15 tolas Similarly, ^vllile for 
annas our letters carry only 7i tolas, their letters for 2() 2^*1 pies carry 15 
tolas. Proceeding furthiT up, we find that we pay 4 annas for otir letters 
Vv’eighing 10 tolas, they can f.or the same amount post a letter weighing 
55 tolas while their 5\ pies carries 5 tolas \ye have to pav 24 pies for il 
The result is that we pnicticallv pav 4i times as much as the English rate 
in the matter of eight Ix'vond the first 2^ trvlas 

It may bo urged in this conni'clion that the English inland rate is 
cheaper heeaust' the distance which the letter has (o trave] js not so much. 
In the cas(‘ of Indoi. however, the distanet to [)e travelled is very great. 
In that connection I should like to draw the attention of tlie House to the 
foreign lates for c-ur letters \V(‘ are charged for fair lett'^'rs to the T’^^nited 
Kingdf)m 2 annas for the first 2t tfilas ,ind t(>r siih'^e^jucnt 2^^ tolas 1] annas 
5"hal is to say , wo give a reduction of half an anna for t'Viaw ‘iulivcipient 2J 
tolas, whih* w’o df> not allow* that reduction in the case of our inland letters 
Similarly in the ease of fonugn lethTs to count? les other tlian the Enlttd 
Kingdom, Eg\pt and other British iiossevsions, we are charged 5 annas for 
the first 2V tolas and H annas for the subserpumt 2A tolas The result is 
that w*(‘ allow a naluetion of annas for (‘ve»v su)>se(|uer)t 2\ tfdas, whereas 
we do not allow* anv naUietion in the ease of the inland letters. I submit, 
f^ir that if we adopt a Iowit scale for the suhsoquent 2’, tolas the w’ork of 
the Post Offica* both in the matter of eai'nung as w’ell as sorting and in 
other dit‘(‘etious will he minimrsed and at the s.ame tine* the cost of carr\ing 
the letter will not increase Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member in 
his budget spi'eeli on pag^o 38 said • 

“T atn no^ sure niy?eU’ \\lietlier a will evei be p<oM\»]e to luu the 1 Icpai tineiit wjtli 
out a Huhsuly fioni the ta\-pa\er at iniuh ie.'*'' th.m the pie-'Onl postal raUs, regar<l 
being had to the index nundter of the cost of living to-dav and the i ..n^Mpient lurrea^'e 
in the wages bill 

T think that Jirgnment \ery fallacious Sundv tiu' wages m England are 
much higher than those in India, anil it should not cost more to carry 
letters it costs in England. But w'e find tluit tin- ratt* f(»r e\er\ subse- 
quent 2 ounces in England is onit a half-penny or pies, while we pay 
one anna or 12 pies for every snbsoqu<*nt I ounce <inlt 

Prohal)l\ the diffieultv in cost is due to tht' mismanagt ment of the depart- 
ment. Fo’* voti will observe in ^he same ‘-peeeh the Finance MemhtT hft,s 
said : 

“The incTpastM] lo.ss ha.s been brought about mainl> by I lie fait that an additional 
sum of 8 lakhs has had to he provided to enalde the hook value of a large volume of 
surplus, obsolete and overvalued stores to be written down to then current values.*' 

The HonoiiTAble Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: May I point out that that 
remark applies to the revised estjimi.te and has nothing i(> do with tho 
Budget ? 

Mr. Vldya Sagar Pandya: However, similai mismam.gemcnt has cost 
the tax-payer a large amount of monev in writing off this overvahted and 
obsolete stores in the past. The result is that with such mismanagement 
it is difficult to n^duce postal rates in this country, and if the depnrttnent 
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were better managed wo could casiK have had a better rate of ])ostal 
•ehtirges if the de})artnient had worked on the right lines. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Appoint postmen in extra post offices in the villages. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Now it will be urged that a sacrifice of J anna 
in every subsequent 2^ tolas will involve a great deal of financial sacrifice. 

I have not been able to get from the dc])artment the exact amount of loss 
it would involve, but T think if extra facilities wt‘re given it would lead to 
more letters being posted, and any deficit on that sC/Ore wnll to a great 
extent be eoveri'd b\ tlu' facilities now granted. It is just possible that 
the Postal Department cannot work on a convmercial basis and, as has been 
suggested, tbe rate-payia* will have to give a regular subsidv to maintain 
the Post Office It is better that from other sources of income from the 
Government of India a subsidy is given, and if a tax is levied in other 
proper directions this loss can be easily recovered, and tlie rtduction in 
postal rates will be a great help to the general public 

Mr. MukhtarSin^h : Sir, I beg tojmove: 

“That m Schedule I to the Rill in the proposed First ScIk dule to the Indian Post 
^Office Act, 1898, m the entries under the head ‘Letters’ for the words ‘One anna’ the 
words ‘Three quarters of an anna’ be substituted.*’ 

Sir, my condition is the condition of a drowning man who wants to catch 
at a straw^ If the amendments that have been moved fail, then in order 
to square up the bargain I propose that instead of reducing it to half an 
anna, by 50 per cent., let it be reduced by only 25 per cent. That is 
not a great hardship on the Exchequer, but at the same time it will relieve 
considerably the poor. That shows how* strong is the feeling on tliis point. 
The increase in the postal rates \vas only a temporary measure and when we 
have reached normal days it is but fair that we should revert to the old 
postal rates. With these w’ords, Sir, I move my motion. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendxa Nath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour) . Sir. I find it somewhat difficult to find out from the speeches of 
the three speakers who have spoken on certain motions wffiich are not 
wholly allied to one another, what they are really driving at Pandit 
ThakurDas Bhargava, who moved the first of these amendments, w'nnted to 
establish the principle that the Postal and Telegraph Department should 
be run as a sort of benevolent institution. That principle has definitely 
been opposed in the past by various Honourable Members opposite. I have 
quoted from their speeches on various occasions in the past ; and the 
correct principle is so w'ell understood, so far as I am aware, that it is 
hardly necessarv for me to dw^ll on the point at anv great length. I shall 
read only a small extract from a speech of one of the Honourable Members 
opposite in this House as early as the 18th March, 1921 . This is what the 
Honourable Member said : 

“I should be the last person to make the Postal and Telegraph Department run 
as a charitable institution or as an institution intended for the benefit of the public 
at large. I see no reason whatever why, if I have to send my letter by post for my 
own convenience or the convenience of the addressee, somebody else, some other 
Honourable Member, should contribute his quota to the cost of the carriage of that 
letter. It is my vmrk and I mu t pay for it.’’ 

In fact, that brings out clearly the obiect of this department. The depart- 
ment exists to render - certain services to the public and it pays for the 
cost of those services out of the fees which it levies for these various 
'Services .... 
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Mr. K. Ahmed: But you do not appoint postmen to dtdiver letters; at 
the same time you take half an anna and one anna fur \our card and letter. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 am glad of the interrup- 
tion whicli lily Htiiiourable friend Mr Kabeeruddin Ahmed made. 1 shall 
come to that pretty soon. My friend^ J*andit Thakiir Das IMiargavov, argued^ 

1 think, that this Postal Department sliouhl be utilised as a means of 
disseminating education, and he quoted me as supporting some such pro- 
position in the jiast I have no recollection at all of liaving ever supported 
or suhscribi'd to that wliolly unsound pn^position I think T said on one 
occasion that the opening of a post office sliould follow t the spnaid of educa- 
tion. Take, for (ixample, a particular village; if the men there are vvhollv 
illiterate., then^ is no use oiir opening a ])ost iitliee there. When literacy has 
growm in that village, then it may be necessary to open a post office* in that 
particular \illag(‘ So far as [ am aware, in no eountr\ in the world ia 
the function of tie Post Office^ ehfT(‘rent from what ! liavo ^et it out to be, 
nam(‘lyi that the Postal and Telegrayili Department undiu'talo's certain 
serviees and it l(‘\ les ci*rtam rates the aggregate \ield of which paNS for 
thos(‘ seivices As u mattia- of fact, in main (‘oimtries m the world — -take- 
Phiglaiid m particular- -it is ihi* policy of the (Toverimu'nt to make a profit 
out of that ihqiarl'meiit , and in England, I helicM, the profit at the present 
moment amounts to as much ,is six imlhoii pounds or ()\“r. and still the 
Dovenmit*nf tiien* does not think tlial it es.seiitiai to iedu(‘e tlie postal 
rates In India we have adopted this defimtt' pnneipU^ at least in recent 
V(‘ars that the r:itt*s for the various si'rvices should ho s(, adiusted that 
the r(‘ venue csirm-d liy tlie department as a wholi* fiom these* various fees 
or rail's should eipial the expenses of tlu* ilepartment W'e consider that 
if the departlment does manage to seeure more income from these various 
fi'cs than is requited to meet the oxpense.s, the fir'-t chargi* on tlie surplus 
revenue is ihi* devi*lopment of the (hqiartnient and its maintenance in a 
proper state <if efiicu'nc> An<l here I shall turn to my fnend ^fr K 
Ahmed, In pursuance of this policv wx* have been trying our best to 
o])cn (‘V(*rv Year a hirgi'r nimdier of post offices mosth in rural arias than 
it has ever been ])Ossihh' for us to do in the past. T shall give certain 
figures. In the nine \oars ending 1024-25, we opened 780 new- post offices 
fn llu' \('ar 1025-20, wo op(*ned ^mO new post offices; in the year 1026-27 
we opened 863 luwv post offices; and in the current year 1927-28, in eleven 
months, we have opeiii'd 946 new p»Kt offices, and T am pretty sure that 
before the year is over, tlie numher of new post offices opened will exceed 
one thousand. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province , 
Nominated Non-Ofiicial) : Is it not a fact. Sir, that during the last two 
years T have been trying to get a combined post and telegraph office at 
Topi for a rural area having a population of not less^ than 20,000 souls 
and have failed to get it 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am sorry. Sir, I have no 
knowdedge of the syiccific case which the Honourable Member mentions. It 
he will let me know the facta of that case I shall try my b(‘st to help him 
I think my friend Mr. Ram Narayan Singh last year suggested to me that 
w'e might open some new post offices in his part of the country. I asked 
him to let me have a statement indicating the places where he w anted to 
have those post offices opened and also some information 
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Mr. K- AhinOd (l^nj'^hahi Division* Muhammadan Enral)* But my 
'(‘ornplaj il was that you do not deliver letters to addressees and they have 
to come to the pi st ofifices lor them, as there is no postman at all. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Please wait. I would have 
‘dealt with Mr. Ahmed’s complaint hut for the interruption of my friend 
Sir Abdul Qaiyuin. Mow, after a \ ear’s interval my friend Mr Bam 
Narayan Singh sent me only two da\s ago a statement, and if he now 
stands up and says that new post oilices have not been opened in his part 
of the country, well, the fault is not mine. 

Nawab Sir Sahlbzada Abdul Qalyum: I got a letter from the 
Director General for the Punjab I'ostmaster General and there was soint 
•correspondence about it, but the final reply was that there was no 
specific reason for opening the (dfice as there was no official correspondence 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I could not possibly discuss 
here the case of individual stations. If my Honourable friend will let me 
have particulars of the case which he refers to, I shall certainly look into 
the matter. 

My friend Mr. Kabeeruddin Ahmed s complaint was that there may 
be post offices in rural areas but wc have not got an adequate number of 
postmen there. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Not even one. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is precisely the 
reason why we want mere money to maintain the services in a state of 
efficiency and that is why we cannot afford to reduce the postal rates. 
Having opened a new post office we will have to staff it gradually with 
an adequate number of postmen and postal subordinates cf all classes, 
as money can be made available for the purpose. I think I have several 
times explained on the floor of this House that the rural post office, when 
first opened, does not pay its way Therefcre, at that stage we have to 
put in there the minimum staff It is the experimental stage. As the 
business grows, we put in more men into that post office, 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But you charge that half an anna and one anna all 
the same on postcards and letters. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That money is required to 
maintain the department in a state of efficiency to develop it. Our policy 
is to make maintenance in a state of efficiency and development the first 
charge on any available funds. Development and maintenance in a state 
of efficiency include three items, firstly, opening of more post offices in 
rural areas, secondly, addition to the staff, and thirdly, a reasonable 
improvement of the service conditions of the men. That improvement I 
consider to be of srrne importance, because, if the men are wholly discon- 
tented, if they feel they are overworked, if they feel that they are being 
underpaid, naturally it reacts on the efficiency of the service, 

Mr. K. Ahmed: You have enough profit from the Pcstal Department, 
but do not mix it up with the Telegraphs and the Badio. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I think I have now dis- 
posed of the point raised oy my friend Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava that 
this department must be run as a charitable institution and that it should 
disseminate education among the public and for that purpose a subsidy 
should be given to it. T should like to point out to him that the specific 
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|)r<j})()sal itiack* b> him about ivtiiu'iiii; iho icilur rate bv pt*r ta ut would 
< 50 st somelhini? liki; Ks 1 ,70,(M),{MK>, I would 8U‘;j’est to him that the 
inorie\ if available mi‘^hl he* spent inueli better m directly fostering oductir 
tion than m indirectly diHseminating ediieati; n through cheap po^-lal rates. 

I sliall next tiun to m\ friend Mr Vid\a Sugar Ikindja and I confess 
1 am somewluit surjirised that he should ha\e made his propf)sal A 
similar pr<)})osal wais brought forward b\ Oovernment in tins vt^ry House 
in the \t‘ar 1921 and it was tunied (hwn — perhaps rightix — apparently 
because ihi* House did not want to show greater favour to the rich man 
who can pay than it was possihle for it to show to the jio r man ; and in 
the oth(*r Hcjiise, which is probably composed largely of eajiitahsts, that 
reasf n was definitely givtm by some Members who did not support that 
proposal The visible* cost of my friend Mr. Vidya Sagar Handya’s proposal 
would he something in the neighbourhood of Its 20 lakhs hut that is only 
the visible cf st 1 am pr(‘tty sure from various arguments which my 
friend put forw-ard in the course of his speech that the effect of the pro- 
posal will he much wider, though 1 am lud sore that my friend has that 
ulterior object in view\ At the present moment a letter w^eighing 
tolas has io j>a\ one ‘inna If that letter wi*ighs 5 tolas it has got to 
[)ay 2 annas M\ friend said that if yon ri'diiee the si*eond rate to half 
an anna, it would mean that a letter weighing 5 tolas would be carried at 
1| annas and he said that that would not lead to any increased cost. He 
apparently iniaint that a jierson win/ wanted to send two letters each of 2^ 
tolas, say, from Calcutta to Bombay, would put the tw'o into one cover 
and thereby j)a\ one and a half annas instead of two annas If that is so, 
if the effecl of his proposal is that, and I quite agree that it may lead to 
abuse of that sort, I cannot say what the loss in revenue would be. Any- 
how I am not jin'pared to accept the proposal, I have not got any money 
to sjiare hr the purpose Its acceptance would, therefore, result in the 
grant of a snbsid\ to the Postal and Telegraph Department from the 
general tax-payer, and on jirineiple 1 am opposevi to that projiosition As 
I (‘Nplained last year, once this H( use establishes that principle, it may 
say gcxal-hye to all d(‘velopment in the d(‘partment. It may say good-bye 
to all schemes for the improvement of the prospects and conditions of 
service of the low-paid subordinates in the department. It may say good-bye 
to all { nr efforts no) to (*ontimio the process of sweating the staff I 
am therefore strongly opposed to any such idea. 1 think I said last year 
that r am not aware of anv <*ountrv in the world wIktc such a subsidy 
is paid. 1 kiiow^ that Mr. Neogy pointed out that in the United States 
of America they paid what is undoubtedly a subsidv from the general 
tax-payer to the postal seiwices But 1 explained to him the reas' ns why 
that subsidv was pud. It is not really a subsidy; it is payment for ser- 
vices rendered by the post office to the Stale and to Members of the Legis- 
latures for those services without any payment being made thn/ugh the 
usual channel cf postage stamp. 

Incidentally a question has been raised wdiv w^e should mix up the 
Pf stal and the Telegraph Departments and why we should not devote any 
surplus winch may be obtained on the postal aide of the com- 
bined department to a reduction of postal rates and let the Tele- 
graph Department be subsidised by the general tax-payer. I think 1 
explained last year very fully why these various services should be looked 
upon as one combined whole, and I do not prrpose again to dwell on that 
particular point. But assuming that there was any substance in the 
-argument of my Honourable friend, Mr. Thakur Das Bhargava, in that 
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connection, or in the suggestion made by ni} Honourable friend, Mr. 
Kabeeruddiu Ahmed, I would ask them to turn to the figures of the 
Budget estimate. According to these figures, the net profit in the post 
office branch of the depai-tment in 1928-29 will anu unt to only about Ks. 
lakhs. 1 wonder how from that 1 am going to nu'et the large loss of about 
Jis If crores which the proposals cf my Honourable friend, Mr. Thakur 
Das Bhargavu, will involve. The estimated loss on the working of the tele- 
graph branch of the department imdudiiig the radios is only about Es. 11 lakhs 
in 1928-29. I am pretty sure that when we have succeeded in splitting 
up the receipts and charges under telegraphs and radios, we shall find 
that neurly the wlu lo of that loss is in connectimi with radios. On the 
telephone side now, for the first time, w’e expect a j)rofit of Es 4 lakhs, 
so that that branch <.f tlu' department w’ill ])retty soon pay its way. 
There W'as an alternative suggestion, 1 believe, by my friend IMr. Mukhlar 
Singh wh'^ said thfit if we could not get the letter rate reduced to half 
an anna, he w^ould like to have it reduced to three quarters of an anna. 
That, Sir, w'ould be o])en to all the objection to which I have already 
refen*ed, llie only advantage from his point (i view being that the loss 
W'ould amount to 85 lakhs of rupees instead of 1 crore and 70 lakhs. 

Sir, I wi'aild ask my Honourable friends opp( site not to j)ursue any of 
the motions in regard to the reduction of the postal rates. J am vitv 
definite that we cannot, afford these reductions if w^e are to treat our staff 
decently I know that many of my friends op})ositc liave a strong hading 
that we should be fair to the staff They hold in the same way as 1 do 
that the staff deserve to be fairly treated and I think in fairaess to the 
staff this House ought to abandon — at any rate this \ear and it may be 
for some time to come — any attempts to reduce these postal rales. Tii 
this matter people who pay these pfstal rates are in the position of eip- 
ployers of these subordinates on comparatively low rates of ])a\ I think 
it is well recognised now that employers must be progressive and must 
pay more attention to the wa3lfaro of their employees I submit, 8ir, that 
this House ought to look at the matter from that [loint of view' and before 
trying to get higher dividends from these services lo^ k more to the 
interests of the staff. My Honourable friend tlio Finance Member has in 
his budget speech admitted that aspect of the case and it took me some 
time to yiersuade the hard-hearted Finance Member to accept that position. I 
hope this House will not take any action which wall w^eaken my position 
and may make his successor take a different view of the matter altogether 

Sir Puri^otamdas Thakurdas: 1 rise to support the amendment of Mr. 
Vidya Sagar Pandya. T remember the Honourable Member in charge 
feeling surprised at Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya s amendment. I wonder if 
my Honourable friend will misunderstand me if T say that to-day he has 
excelled himself and made a speech which I think requires to be examined 
in every one of the aspects of his defence. He reminded the House that 
the British Post Office showed a profit of 6 million pounds a year. May 
I ask whether the British Post Office keep their accounts on the same basis 
as the Honcurable Member’s department does? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is the profit on the 
basis of pro fofma commercial accounts. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I further inquire whether the British 
Post Office had its capital works built out of revenue as the Indian postal 
capital works were built? Sir, this is due, I know, to what is called the 
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cornmercialisation of the Postal Department’s accounts. Till almost 1922 
all the capital work of the Post Office was paid for by the revenues of 
India. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: No, Sir. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I am speaking subject to correction as 
I have not got my reference books with me, but most of it was paid by 
the revenue part of the tax-payers’ money. Wlien the commercialisation 
was taken up all this was h oked upon as capital invested and interest is 
being charged to the Post Office. The Honourable Member referred to 
the suggestion that a subsidy may be paid to the Postal Department 
What we are anxious ab( ut is that no department of the Government of 
India, not even the Finance Department, should profiteer at the expense 
of the Postal Department. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra has excelled him- 
self to-day and this is how I justify 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: May I point out to the 

H( nourable Member, as I ])oinlcd out last year, that mosi. of the interest 
is charged to the telegraph branch of the Department and not to its postal 
branch 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: And the accounts of the two are amal- 
gamated. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The accounts as regards 

profit and loss are kept separate. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: And the loss or profit is finally amalgamat- 
ed. Now, Sir. in running down Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya the Htmourable 
Member had to call in the usual bogev of capitalists and poor classes, the one 
thing which T should have thought Members on that Bench at least would 
have avoided I have no hesitation in standing up tc»-day before this 
House and saying that the Honourable Member’s outlook on the whole 
question is wrong. It is not a question of defending the capitalist at all. 
You arc taking more to-day from the public who use the Indian Postal 
Department in a certain direction than you did in the past. Does it 
matter if the upper or better off classes use your department more? Do 
you mean to tell me that you are entitled to profiteer from any class? 
The Honourable Mr Vidya Sagar Pandya has quoted figures which go con- 
clusively to show that you are charging more in several directions, as he 
has pointed out in his amendment, than is the case in Great Britain. Sir, 
the one boast of the Postal DepaHment of the Government of India was 
tha^ it was the cheapest postal service in the world. That boast has ceased 
to be. Our complaint to-day is that the postal service in some directions is 
dearer even than in the United Kingdom To call to vour aid, therefore, the 
capitalist and the labour bogey, to call to your aid the postal clerk and 
try to prejudice this Assembly, is not an attempt which can be considered 
worthy of any Member on the opposite Benches. Meet the case by ail- 
ment; d<i not try to defeat it by prejudice. I venture to congratulate my 
friend Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya on his amendment. I only hope. Sir, 
that Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will not repeat the effort. 

Coming, Sir, to the main point, the question is, are you charging the 
public who use the Postal Department in India a higher rate than what 
the public in England pay or not? That is the whole question, and I 
submit that my friend has made out a very strong case. When you are 

D 
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asked to reduce the postcard rate you say it will mean a reduction of a 
crore and a half When you are asked to meet us in certain other direc- 
tions where your charges are distinctly unfair, you try^ to prejudice the 

case. Is this ilu' way of meeting our arguments regarding our" grievances? 
Why do you want to call to your assistance the sweated postal employees? 
I am quite sure that Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya will withdraw his amend- 

ment if the Honourable Member says that he will devote the whole of 

that extra income to the betterment of the postal employee. Is he pre- 
pared to get up and say that? What is the gf)od of asking this House 
to vote against the amendment on mere prejudice? Is the 
Honourable Member prepared to say that what he takes 
from the people who use the heavier letter he will put 
on cne side and at the end of two, three or five years consider a reduction 
of the postcard rates? No, Sir. The policy of the Postal Department 
unfortunately has been, “ let me take from you all that I can so that I 
may pas.s it on to the Finance Department 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Then you have more strength behind \ou 

' Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: If you came behind me Mr. Kabeeruddin 
Ahmed I would have greater strength. I fully realize the Honourable- 
Member’s great handicap He agreed to an arrangement with the Finance 
Department He is now trying to defend it. That is the trouble In 
trying to defend it we may even tolerate him, but let him not try to mis- 
construe our grievances when they are brought before the House. If he 
feels that he has not got the surplus money in his Dudget, let him frankly 
say so. We perceive many weak points in the Government of India V 
Budget, and we know that his is one of them But to call to your assist- 
ance irrelevant factors is not a thing by w'hich you improve your defence. 

Now I wish to submit one instance of what I have in mind Only this 
morning I received a letter from Bombay — and I will with your permission 
quote a part of that letter. It is from a well-known finu of book-sellers 
in Bombay sh(.wing how the charges of the Postal Department have been 
df ubied during the last seven years to the great handicap and to the great 
drawback of tlie spread of education or literacy. The letter says : 

‘*From our experience of the last few years We beg to point out that the present 
heavy postage rates have most adversely affected the hook trade which already suffers 
from a terrible depression. Besides, it’ serves as a heavy tax on the already over-taxed 
population of the land, particularly on those connected with education. We may 
mention that a small book of say 8 annas m value — 

— +and, Sir, these book-sellers deal mostly in vernacular books — 

‘fif ordered by V. P, P, costs as under in the old days" 

— 1 understand by old days they mean before the war — 

“8 annas value of book, one anna value-payable fee, one anna postage on one-half 
piound, total 10 annas^ whereas under the present rates th© same hook costs as under : 
8 annas value of the book, 2 annas registration (now compulsory), two annas V. P. 
Fee (now raised), two annas postagte on half a pound (now double), total IJ^ annan.'' 

An Honourable Member: shame f 

Pandit Thakiir Das Bhargava: There is yet a diffeuence of two Tnnas. 
Sir Purshotamdan Thakurdas: I am glad my informants have under- 
stated their case and not overstated it and the Postal Department 
cdtne up and tell us that even those who have to send heavier letters 
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bhoukl not raise their voice in thi>. House. 1 submit the tune is past 
when the Postal Department can avoid kj^jking into the great necessity 
of reducing their rates at least in directions like these. Sir, the amend- 
ment of Mr. Pandy<i amounts only to this, — do not make this dearer 
than what it is in Phigland to-day. Does tlu* Honourable Meinbor 
contend that we can afford in any direction higlier postal rates than in 
England? Does he contend that the commercial community here can 
afford to pay and should be charged more than the commercial com- 
munity in England pay? And in fact wViat is the justification for plead- 
ing that even the commercial chis-cs should jiay more‘s If the Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Department says he is prepared to give 
this, amount to the postal employees, I am sure Mr. Vid\a Sagar Pandya 
will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: 1 will. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: My friend say^ he will. If he does 
not . . 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: May 1 ask in> Honour- 
able friend w'hat he wants me to give tr> the postal employees? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Just wdiat you said you may have to 
give them. Why d.d vou call the postal employees to your assistance 
in this matter‘d Wlure wa^ the question of the postal employees? My 
friend Mr, Vidya Sagar Ibmdya gave figures and show’ed that you are 
charging liigher rates in India than in England. Where does the ques- 
tion of the employee come m? Why did you call him to your as^ist- 
anee? T w'onder whe-tlier you wall ask them to stay and have lunch 
with you (live them the lakhs that vou get out of this unjustified 
charge Sir, the Honourable Member need not have tried to jirejudice 
Mr Pandya’s case in the manner lie sought to 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal. European). Sir, if I understood my Hon- 
ourable friend St Purshotamdas Thakurdas, he stated that the rates of 
I os t age in England v ere lower than they were in India. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I correct the Honourable Member? 
Mr Vidvu Sagar Ibmdya gave figures and show’od that they w'orked out 
to a lowuT rate than the ratt' that u* being charged here and hence his 
amendment . 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I understood Mr Vidva Sngar Pandva to state 
that the rate.s in England for the second ounce were lower tlian for the 
second 2| tolas in India, wliich is a very different statement to what my 
Honourable friend has given to the House. My Honourable friend most 
distinctly stated that tlie rates in England w'ere low’er than the rates in 
India. I refute that entirely. As everybody in this House know’s the 
rates of postage in England are one and a half penny for an ounce. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will the Honourable Member allow 
me to interrupt him? WTiat I said was “in the direction in wdiicli Mr. 
Vidya Sagar Pandya wishes to make his amendment the rates here are 
higher at present than in England on the subsequent one and a half 
tolas.’' 
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Mr. Vidya Sagar Fandya: In England for pies they carry 2 
ounces. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I am very glad that my Honourable friend Sir 
Purshotarnda^s Thakurdas has now made the position a little more clear 
to the House than was the position when he spoke. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: It was clear. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: It was not at all clear. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I am very sorry for ni} friend. Other 
Members say it was clear. 

Sir Darcy Lindsays Then we come down to this position that the 
House is asked to reduce the rate '*f postage in India for the second 2^ 
tolas and subsequent 2^ tolas, because the rate in England for the 
second and subsequent ounces is much less than the rate in India. 1 
cannot quite see the force of this argument. The Honourable Member in 
charge has pointed out, any such reduction would be beneficial to t]ie 
more wealthy and not assist the poor man in any degree at all. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Help the poor man then. Dt^vise 
something which will help the poor man. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I was only discussing this amendment put forward 
and on w'hich the Honourable Member spoke. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I hope the Honourable Member heard 
me through. (At this stage an Honourable Member from the Official 
Benches called out: “Order, order. What is the matter about “Order, 
order”? It is the Honourable the President alone who can call me to 
order. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, I obey. (The Honourable Member 
eat down.) 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: The question before the House is as to whether 
we should reduce the postal charge for these additional 2^ tolas. It has 
been pointed out by Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra that if any such reduc- 
tion was made, there would be a loss to the revenue of possibly Bs. 20 
lakhs. Now, Sir, that is a very serious sum to lose in revenue, when all 
the money that the Post Office can get is required for extending the 
system and paying higher wages to the men and giving the men housing 
accommodation and various other improvements of that nature. I, as 
a member of the Standing Finance Committee, had before me recently a 
scheme for a considerable improvement of pay and conditions of the 
postal employees and I am very glad indeed that it was accepted by all 
the members of the Committee and has been accepted by this House in 
]jassing the particular item in the Budget. Any improvement in that 
direction must be welcome to all Members of this House. But 1 am, 
indeed, surprised that my friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas should 
support what 1 consider to be a very minor matter, namely, the reduc- 
tion of the rate in the case of the second 2| tolas, when we know that it 
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might jeopardise the improvement ot the conditions of the employees and 
also the expansion .>f the whole Postal Department. 

Another matter that my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das took up was the question of the interest charges. He made various 
charges against the Finance Department which, I must admit, I could 
not follow How the Finance Department wen? benetiting at the expense 
oi tlie Postal De])aitment and the Tel(‘graph Department is beyond mv 
comprehonsiou, niv lu ad »s not vei-. clear as t(i his figure^ This ques- 
tion of interest charges is one in winch 1 wa.s particularly interested a 
few years ago when it was charged iij) to the Post Othce onl\ I think 
the amount was something like 60 lakhs and at a hater stage, when the 
figures w'ere more closely gone into, the total was reduced, I believe, to 
nearly 45 lakhs or somewhere about that figure. The bulk of this amount 
was debited to the Telegraph Department and the Postal Department, 
were charged only about 10 or 15 lakhs So, T do not think very much 
can bo made b\ my Honourable friend oi that ])oint I appeal to the 
House on behalf of the Postal Department not to accept this amendmenL 
to reduce the charge on the postage for any w'eight over the tolas. 

Mr. H. O. Cocke (Bondjay Kurojaamj Sir, I desire to add onl;y a 
few’ w'ord^ in connection with some of tlie remarks made b\ m\ Honour- 
able iriend from Bomba> (Sir Pur.^hotamdas Thakurdas). 1 am surpris- 
ed to find him supporting a reduction of tliN nature because obviou>i\ 
it is a reduct on w’hr*b dcK*s not rt‘ dK bel]) tlu- masses in the ^ame wa\ 
as other reductions w'ould 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Help tlie masses. 1 agree. 

Mr. H. O. Oocke: I posted imself just now a letter on w’hich 1 had 
to affix siam[)s worth 2 annas and if this amendment is passed I should 
only have to put stamps worth IJ annas on a similar letter in the future. 
But tlie ordinary man in this country' does not post letters of over 2J 
tolas and therefore w’e are really dealing w’ith a matter wlTch affects 
th(‘ businessmen ver\ much more than the peofile throughout the length 
and breadth of the land Therefore, i hope, although personally I should 
benefii and business people would benefit, this matter w’ill not be pressed 
any further My friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas in his attack on 
the Government Benches rather got confused on several pomts which 
have already been referred to by my Honourable friend in front (Sir 
Darcy land say). He got very confused on the subject of the Post Office 
accounts I have got here the annual report for 1925-26 I am sorry 
I have not got the report for 1926-27 hut that is the fault of the depart- 
ment. For some reason or other they take a \car to get this book 

published The report for 1925-26 was signed by Sir Ganen Roy on the 
25th March 1927, so he took a year to get that report ready. Why the 
report cannot be produced in three or four months I should veyy much 
like to know. Tt is true there are verv elaborate statistics given as to 

the number of packages posted, newspapers, parcels, etc., hut surely 

that could be reported upon within three months Had that been done 
I should now have had the figures for a year later than T have 

Now with regard to the profits of the three departments over which 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas rather got confused I would point out that 
for the year ending Blst March, 1926, the Postal Department profits were 
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nearly 49 laklis after interest on capita!! of 6 lakhs had been charged, and 
as regards the Telegraph Department the losses were nearly 7 lakhs 
after 34 lakhs of interest on capital was charged. I am not quite clean 
what point the Honourable Member tried to make. He said that in the 
past the postal capital expenditure had been made out of revenue, which 
is perfectly true. Had this expenditure been made out of capital, and 
more debt incurred, the result would have been to increase the interest 
%and reduce the profits. He seemed to me to argue the other way. In 
,any case, Sir PurshotamdaiS is a business man and he and the House 
have now recognised that the principle has been approved that the Postal 
Department ought to be run on busi ness lines and that its small profits ought 
not to be given away in postal reductions to the extent of producing a 
vdehc’t. 'Fhe amount available tor last year was very small and there 
■WfiB the delayed promise to the postal staff to do something for them, 
and therefore J think this House would be quite WTong to attempt to 
upset the rates this year. Whether in the future it will be possible to 
have minor adjustments in rates I donT know, bearing in mind that we 
liave to run the department at a small profit It is quite possible that 
there may be minor adjustments, hut T doubt if we can ever expect to 
^et back to half the rates that now exist. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : S:r„ I have got great sympathy for the Honourable 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. if he has been entrapped b> the Finance 
Department as pointed out by Sir Purshotarndas Thakurdas. But all the 
same he ought to be prepared- for a big storm if he does not caiTv out 
the wishes of the House in this direction. It seems to me that the case 
is so strong in favour of reduction that although some of us will not like 
to do anything at this stage which might cause disturbance in the Budget, 
Jie ought to know that unless he did something effectively in the next 
Budget he will have to be prepared to face greater troubles from this 
side of the House. 

Ihv’o altcmat’ves have been put before the House by Sir Bhupendra. 
He says the money at his disposal is limited; either improve the services 
or reduce the price of letters and postcards. Sir Purshotarndas has thrown 
a challenge to Sir Bhupendra Nath and if he gave Sir Purshotarndas 
H definite prom'se that he would be prepared to spend all this money for 
the improvement of the services Sir Purshotarndas would persuade our 
friend Mr. Pandy-a to withdraw his motion I am very sorry, Sir, that 
this^ challenge has not been accepted by Sir Bhupendra Natli. What 
fieems to me to be a very great hardship is this that while in England 
you could send 5 tolas of weight for ^d., in India you have to pay about 
1 anna for 2i tolas. This seems to me to be rather too high a rate. 
T do nqt see any reason w^hy in India we should have higher rates for 
postal charges as compared with England. 

Sir, it may also be argued from our point of view'^ that even the 
reduction of postal charges ma\ bring in more revenue. When the 
Honourable the Commerce Member introduced his Railway Budget he 
ifeniarked, in support of the reduction of railw'ay charges In various direc- 
tions.. that he expected that these reductions may stimulate more traffic 
rfind thus eventually may toot cause any loss to the Railways. I think, Sir, 
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j^robably the mnie argument may be applied in favour of the reduction 
-of postal charges too. 1 do not want that the Postal Department should 
be run at a loss, but at the same time I do not think it is fair to the 
tax-payer that the other departments — Telegraph, Radio and so many 
other things — should be fed at the cost of Posts. After all it should not 
be forgotten th.d it is tlie Postal Department which is more util’sed by 
poor peoiile, udiile the other departments, Telegraphs, etc., are utilised 
more b\ richer men Therefore, it would b(‘ most unfair if these rich 
men s rleparlments Telephones, etc., were fed at the cost of the Postal 
Dep.irtment wJiich is a poor man’s department. I would therefore urge 
upon Sir Phupendra Nath Milra to consider this matter very sorr^usly , 
and although I for one would not like to do anything at this stage wliich 
ma\ disturb the IRidget 1 liope however that Sir Bhupendra Nath would 
consider this matter very stTiously and try to carry out the desires of 
th s IToust‘ in the next Budget. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir. 1 d(^ not \Msh to intervene at 
all} hngtli A cliallengf has he< n thrown out which 1 tliink is fairly 
simpU to ans\\(u- 'the (loveriuncnt ha\e stated and state it again that 
the\ do not desire U/ make any profits on the \corking of the combined 
Postal .ind I’ldegnifdi Departments Jf thev make an\ profit or if they 
have a prospect of making any profit, thev will devote th(;se profits either 
ti) a reduction of rates or to an improvement of facilities or it may be 

to an improvement in the cond tions of service of the men, though I am 

inclim‘d to sa\ that so long as the men are not reasonahlv paid there are 
no jirofits But I answi*r the challenge jieilfectlv definitely, that the 
h'lnancc Di partnient liavt* no desire to a]>propriate the profits earned by 
tlie Post Onice t<' general revenues in ridief of other taxation, in the same 
w a\ ris thev have no intent on of running tlie de})aHment at a loss out 
of a suhsidv from the general tax-payc"r. 

Now \\(^ h.ive before* us three amendments The simple answer to 
id I of tin*!!!, without enBuniig into any details, is the* one which Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas liirnself ei[uite rightly gave that it cannot be 

done th’s year either out of the profits of the Post Office or out of the 

provision in the Budget without creating both a deficit in the IRidget 
and a deficit in the peista'l position immlviug a suhsidv upon the tax-payer. 
1 do not \\ant to argue ?n particular Mr Vidva Sagar Pandva's amend- 
ment Mv friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, quite rightlv pointed out 
that this proposal which is now^ made hv Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava 
was definitely made hy the GoveiTiment in 1021 and was definitelv dis- 
agreed to by th's TTouse on the ground given hv the Honourable Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra. He did not state that it w'as his own ground; 
at any rate he stated that it was a ground on which the House definitely 
rejected the proposal at the time. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Was that when the rrovemmenl doubled 
the postcard and the letter? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It was at that time. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Nafurallv. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It was at that* time. But T also 
agree with what I believe to be at the back of Mr. Birin’s mind -and 
also the mind of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: it is a question whether 
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you should reduce the rates when you come to the upper weights above 

tolas, whether you should have a reduction of those rates or not — not 
cn the ground whether it benefits this or that class — because any practicable 
reduction of rates must be beneficial as a whole. (Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakvrdas: “Hear, hear”.) It should be judged on the point made by 
Mr. Birla, whether the traffic will bear it. If the traffic will bear it, 

I think it should be done without reference to the fact that it happens 
that the concession you make benefits perhaps the richer men, even if 
you cannot at the same time make a concession which benefits the man 
whorls the vast majority of the people, who pays only the lowest postage 
g ^ ^ on the smallest weight. That question will, I am quite 8ure„ 
be considered on its merits with reference to the position at 
some future date. But at the present moment, as is recognised by this 
House, we are not in a posit’on to agree to any reduction in the rates 
this }ear and that partly for the reason that we have appropriated all 
potential surplus to long delayed improvements in the condition of the 
workers which we have not hitherto been able to do, because we have 
not had a surplus. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, in the entries under the head 'Letters’ for the words ‘One anna’ the 
words ‘Half an anna' be substituted." 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, in the entries under the head ‘Letters’ for the words ‘One anna’ the 
words ‘Three quarters of an anna’ be substituted." 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, i898, in the second entry under the head ‘Letters’ for the words ‘One anna’ 
the words ‘Half an anna’ be substituted." 

The motion was negatived. 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava: Sir, I move : 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First Schedule to the Indian Post 
Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘Postcards’ the following he substi- 
tuted : 

‘Single ... Quarter of an anna. 

Reply ... Half an anna*." 

Sir, I submitted to the House some of my reasons for this amend- 
ment when I moved my amendment No. 15, and I do not therefore wish 
to repeat them now. I then said that some of the reasons were com- 
mon to the two amendments, but in some respects the case of the post- 
card stands on quite a different footing from that of the loftters. In the 
case of postcards, we know that they are used mainly by the poor people* 
In the case of letters, it may be that the poor people also take advantage 
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of that means of communication, but in the case of postcards, one would^ 
expect that a greater number of them are used by the poor people in this 
country. 

Now, Sir, it has b(?en said that this reduction would cost the Govern- 
ment between 75 and 80 lakhs of rupees, and it has been contended 
that since this department should be a self-supporting? department the 
proposed reduction is not warranted. Bo far as this particular question 
is concerned, 1 am still not satisfied that the decision of the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department is rijjfht. I would humbly ask him 
to tell me what was the character of this department before the year 1922. 
When the post (’jITiccs were opened they were rim for a ^ood lenf^dh of 
time at a loss. In fact, in those davs the Government never view^'d the 
Postal Department from the commercial standpoint, as it was to the in- 
tere.st of the Government to see that the post offices were firmlv established 
and the Government allnw’od those post offices to be run at a loss 

Now, Sir, this is not true onK of the post offices, an 1 the same re- 
marks apply to the other departments also As lonj^ as the Government 
felt that those post offyes were not firmly estahhslu'd, they did every- 
thin*; possible to improve them, and the Government never cared to see 
wdiethcr they wore run at a loss or they w'ere successful from a commercial 
point of vi(‘w^ 

Now', to-day, 1 w'ould ask the Honourable Member if the Telegraph 
Department is a charitable institution. Why does the Telegraph Depart- 
ment take any suh.si<Iy from this department or why does this department 
get the subsidy from the general revenues of the count r\ ? The same 
arguments would apply to the Post Office 1 do not see why this system 
of taking a subsidy should he characterised as charity or as begging. So 
far ns the whole money is concerned it is the money of the Indian nation 
and if it is used for certain honeficont purposes which this House considers 
beneficent, there is no reason why that })oint of view' in ri'^ard to the 
beneficence of the object should ho disregarded Take the other allied 
department, the Indo-European Telegraph Department, Is that a 
charitable institution or a self-supporting department? I would submit 
that nnh'ss tliere is something very special in regard to this department, 
the same mav be said about other departments that they should pay for 
themselves. I do not think that anybody in this House would contend 
that every department of Govenunent, much loss those departments which 
have something of the cliaracteri .sties of nation-building departments in 
theei, should he self-supporting I do not accept the proposition that 
this department should be self-supporting, wuth the conclusion to be drawm 
therefrom that the postal rates cannot be reduced. Leaving that consi- 
deration aside, the question arises whether the Postal Department cannot 
reduce its rates independently of the fact that it does not get any kind of 
subsidy from the general revenues To that question also my reply is 
that the increment in the revenues is nol properly taken into consideration 
which would accrue by an increase in the number of postcardg if the postal 
rates are reduced. I do not say tihat the increment in income from the 
increment in the number of letters will be commensurate with the total 
loss of revenue caused by reduction of postal rates. But still the incre- 
ment would be quite a decent gum. Apart from that it has been said that 
any subsidy taken from the general revenues of the country towards the 
reduction of postal rates can better be employed for purposes educational, 
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or other than education al, which add to the nation- building activities of 
the nation. I have no objection to that. I join with rny friend Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra in asking the Finance Department to contribute 
more and more to the Education Department and to other departments. 

1 do not quarrel with him on that score. My complaint is that so far as 
the requirements of this department are concenied, it does not stand to 
reason that 70 to 80 lakhs cannot be spared from the general revenues of 
the country for reduction in postal rates. Cheap postal rates, as I have 
submitted already, do conduce to the formation of certain business habits, 
to certain liveliness in tlio people and respectability about them and at 
the same time they go to constitute and invigorate certain characteristics 
among the people which are certainly such for which money should be 
found. Moreover, as lias been already pointed out by one of t/he gentle- 
men who preceded me when speeches wen* being made on the other 
amendment, this increase in postal rates was not the result of the increase 
in the cost of the working expenses. In fact, it was a war measure and 
these increases in postal rates should have ended v^ith the war, unless we 
are in a perpetual war with all things which are gOf)d and which conduce 
to the nation-building activities of this department of the Government of 
India. I will therefore say that, judged by whatever standard, it stands 
to reason that the postal rates should be reduced. One argument was 
advanced by the 'Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra in relation to the 
question whether auoh and such a reduction would benefit the poor people 
more or the rich people more. 1 submit that this question cannot be 
raised now because reduction in the price of postcards will go to benefit 
the poor man. It may be said that it will benefit the middle classics more 
and that it will not benefit the poorer classes to that extent. Even assum- 
ing that argument to be correct, may T ask if the middle classes should 
not be benefited at all? T do not concede that this argument is sound, 
but without admitting that this argument is sound, T would submit that 
ho^^eys should not be made of the poorer classes. The middle classes of 
this country have a right to demand that if postal rates can be reduced 
and they can be benefited it ought to be done in their interests also. As 
regards the poor man, I think if there are any two things in which his 
interests can be looked after by the authorities, thev are the postal rates 
and the railway fares. In regard to both these things we find that no 
reduction is being brought about. I have therefore to complain, as T have 
complained many a time, that in these matters the viewpoint of the poor 
man is never taken into consideration. Government trot out the theory 
that they are the trustees of the people. When the demand is mafle that 
they should look after the interests of the poor, the reply is that there is no 
money. Now Sir, who has reduced the people of India to this destitu- 
tion, to this poverty? It is the Government itself and it does not be- 
hove Government to give the reply every time a demand is made in the 
interests of the poor, that they have got no money. I hope the House 
will carry this amendment and prove that this part of the House feels 
strongly on this matter and is out to reduce postal rates in relation to 
postcards at feast. 

Mr. B. Das; Sir, the question before the House is how the postal 
rates can be reduced. I will make a few submissions showing how Gov- 
ernment can make a saving in the management of their Postal and 
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'Telegraph Department and thereby bring about a surplus by which they 
•can give a reduction in postal rates. Sir, last year while th's s.ibject was 
bein*. (liscussed, my Honourable friend Sir llhujiendra Nath Mitra asked 
me if I belonged to the trade union of engineers This \ear 1 am not 
going to touch upon the question of engineers at all or to say that the 
engineers who are in the Telegraph Department should become Postmasters 
General in the combined circles, so that there may be a reduction of ex- 
penditure in the higlier serviet's. T shall rather refer to the recommenda- 
tions contained in that admirable report of the Committee known as the 
Hyan Committee, from whicdi I quoted a few passages last year. 'Hie 
11} an Committee reported in 1924-25 how various savings can be made in 
the Costal and Telegraph Department, and if their suggestions had been 
full} carried out, I think there would have been a reduction in expenditure 
of one crori' of rupees. 

Sir. I do take into account the successful agitation carried 
on h\ my Honourable friend Mr .Joshi and others about gi'viog adequate 
salaries to the' postal emphnees and 1 am happy to find that the trust we 
placed in Sir Bhupenora Natli Mitra and "Mr Sams have given adequate 
satisfaction to those emplovees At present \no are concerned how to 
reduce the postal rates The Kyan Committee sav on this point: 

“WliiU* this annual saving of the order of 20 lakhs of rupees alone may turn the 
balance between profit and loss in the account of the department, much more would . 
be .sa\ed by the adoption of the Coinmittee’.s further recommeiidatioiis to which how- 
ever no even appiovimatt* fij^ures can readily be attached under such heads as a 
levisjon of the cadie of superintendents of post offices on the basi.s of a review of 
their O'lnlorial chnr,res. the furthei replacement of departmental telegiaph offices lo 
comhined offices and a revision <jf .staff on the basis of a moie rea.sonabIe .standard of 
output by telegraphists ” 

1 will now particuLirly lay stress on the replacement of departmental 
telegraph oiTlces by c(>ml)im‘d offices. This is what the Committee say 
on page 38 of their report: 

“The annual Repoit of the Posts and Telegraphs of India for the year 1923-24 
show.s that the (onvei.^ion of 12 small departmental telegraph offices into combeicd 
office.s resulted in an annual saving of Rs 33,696 and' the economies that may be expected 
from .1 steady pros(x;ution of thi.s policy are therefore very con.siderable “ 

1 ther(3fore ask my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to intro- 
duce this combiiu^d system all over the country, which will t'ffoct a good 
deal of saving. Then T find from this report that there are certain tele- 
graph offices which art*, to be maintained for departmental or political 
cemsidcrations. T no not know^ why the Telegraph Department should at 
all exist for political or military^ considerations. In that case, the extra 
expenditin*e should come out of the money allotted to my friend. Mr. 
Mackworth Young We should not go on distributing extra expenditure 
over different departments while it should really fall on the Army Depart- 
ment. One of the recommendations was to abolish station services. I 
do npt see my Honourable friend Colonel Gidney here, but I hope I will 
not tread upon Colonel Gidnev's favourite corn, and in what I say I have 
the support not only of the Ryan Committee but of another Committee 
called the Sir Louis Tupper Committee. T will just quote a few passages 
because this subject has "very often cropped up in the diseusfeions in this 
House, whether the vested interests in the Telegraph Department should 
be maintained. This extract will show .... 
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Mr. President: Will show what? 

Mr. B. Das: This will show how a saving can be made in the Postal 
Department. The Committee say: 

“The Committee see no reason to urge a reconsideration of this question. Mr. Barton 
and Colonel Gidney are willm.g to let this question lie over for some time, but they 
vould strongly maintain that the proportion should be fixed, namely 4/5ths of the 
jadre, present and future, should always be general service, and should not be less 
There are obvious objections to accepting that recommendation. What exact strength 
mder each head will be needed can only be determined after the system, now introduced, 
tias been tried for some years. The proportion of 4/5ths and i/5th, as suggested by 
the Telegraph Committee of 1920, was only a suggestion as an approximate figure to 
5uit existing conditions and protect the interests of men already in the service, both 
general and local.” 


The Committee recommended that there are certain vested interests in 
the Telegraph Department and that those who are in the service at the 
time should continue in that proportion, but thereafter such special service 
he abolished and the men will be recruited generally, T mean by the coiu- 
bined system from the postal service. The special service men always 
get from 25 to 50 per cent, more salary than the postal and telegraph men, 

Th© Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourable Mem- 
ber’s facts are not correct. 

Mr. B. Das: I will hear from the Honourable Member later of the 
difference in the rates of salary of the station service and the postal service. 
So far nothing has been done to abolish the special service and to abolish 
vested interests whereby large reductions could be made in the expenses 
of the Postal Department. I would like to hear from my Honourable 
friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra how the combined system is working and 
whether there is a chance of introducing that system on the telegraph 
side. If Government are able to carry out this part of the programme 
they will be at least able to make a crore of rupees in savings. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: How do you get the crore? 

Mr, B. Das: The Committee say that they cannot estimate what the 
combined system of post offices will save. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Will it give another 8o 

lakhs? 

Mr. B. Das: The Honourable Member has got many accountants in the 
office of his Accountant General. He can put them on to work out all 
that can be saved by the combined system of post offices and by the other 
methods such as abolition of special services known as station services 
and political telegraphists, and by introducing in every divisional circle 
combined Postmasters General from amongst the Engineers. He will 
find a very large saving. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras Ceded Districts and Chittoor : 
Non-Muhammadan Rurall : It is rather unfortunate Ihat a most important 
subject like this concerning the poor should be taken up at the fag end 
of the day before an impatient House. However, I feel it my duty to* 
say a few words. A few minutes ago the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra was quoting figures in this House ag to how he has been increaBmg| 
post offices by leaps and bounds. But I think this book, a statistical 
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iib&tract for British India, is authoritative and I believe the figures are 
correct. What I find there is that in 1922-23 there were 19,610 post offices. 
Then the postal rates were increased and next year the number of post 
•offices went down to 19,491. Therefore, Sir, a number of post offic^ 
had to be closed because of the fact that postal rates had been increased 
If you take the figures for 1916-17, there are 19,409, while 10 years after- 
wards we find there are 20,108 There has been an increase of only 699 
post offices during a space of ten years or an average of sixty and most 
•of them very likely are post offices which are situated in the various parts 
■of the cities. It is therefore clear that ever since the postal rates have 
increased n number of village post offices have been closed and closed for 
ever, and that is clear also from the fact that in the establishment of 
the village postmen we do not find an increase of offices except by thirty. 
Therefore, Sir, it is perfectly clear that the Honourable Member has 
deprived a large number of villagers of their village post offices and he counts 
as a great acquisition to us that he has added many more post offices iu 
the cities ; and therefore T beg to submit that far from giving any blessing 
to the people at large, he has only been helping a few business men in big 
cities and nothing more than that. 

Then, Sir, apart from the doctrine whether the Post Office is to be a 
<lepartment of public utility for which provision must be given from general 
revenues or not, or whether it should he a purely commercial department, 
this much is certain that in civilized countries a rule of civilized govern- 
ment is that post oflices ought to be within the reach of even the ordinary 
people, the poor people, considering their means of earning and other 
things; and now if you from that aspect take the figures of postcards whicn 
have been used in the year 1910-17, it was 509,890,270 In 1921-22 the 
postcards rose to 648,470,932. But the moment that the postal rates were 
increased, you will find that between 1921-22 and 1925-26 there has been 
a reduction, — going down from 648,470,932 cards used in 1921-22 to 
550,648,307. Therefore it is a clear indication of the fact that one million 
people were deprived of their means of communication by the price of 
postcards being raised fn^m a quarter anna to half an anna It is not that 
alone. If you take the number of letters — ^not that I am pressing that 
question, liut 1 am only showing for the purpose of comparison that even 
there from 1910-17 to 1921-22 in that quinquennium letters rose from 
416,227,827 to 550,539,980. But what has been the result of the in- 
crease in the postage? In the next quinquennium from 550,539,980 we 
have gone down to 485,556,157 That clearly goes to show that both in 
the matter of letters as well as in the matter of postcards a large number 
of people were deprived of their means of communication * and if you only 
take the number of tlose wffio were utilising letters formerly and took re- 
course to writing on cardstosubsequently. I’ust in the same manner in which 
when railway fares were liaised, tho first-class pa^ssonger got into the 
second class and the second class passenger got into the third class, there 
ought to be an increase of about 80 million more cards: and therefore 
180 million people have been deprived of the use of postcards. Now, Sir. 
is this a sign of civilized government? The Honourable Member has pro- 
pounded a theory of employer and employees and a theory of commer- 
cialization. Now, Sir, with regard to the reduction of the charges for post- 
cai»ida"T think the figure which the Honourable Member gave last rear 
was that with a charge of a quarter anna there would be a loss of sixty 
seventy Idkhs. Now if on the one hand you consider the reduction 
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which has been gradually going on in the number of cards used by the 
people, and if on the other hand you take the previous pace of increase- 
when the postcards were within the common reach of the poor people, it 
is not ooO million curds that ought to be used to-day but it should be about 
740 million cards that ought to be used. 

That is clearly a matter of arithmetic, to take the average of the rise 
during the period when postcards were within the reach of the people; 
and in that way, Sir, the loss will be considerably reduced, and I believe 
the ultimate loss will not be more than about Rs. 20 lakhs if all the other 
circumstances are kept as they are. But I ask, Sir, if really you want to 
help the poor as well as make the department commercially not a loser, 
why does the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra not try to raise the 
duties upon those who can afford to pay, upon those vdio indulged In luxuries, 
upon commercial people, instead of making the ordinary card unavailable 
for the ordinary poor man? Why should you not raise the postal rates 
upon newspaper packets? Educated people receive it in order to become 
more educated; literate people receive it to become more literate, greater 
politicians, greater social reformers, greater commercial people. Why do 
you show any concession to the newspaper packets? The reason is very 
clear. 'Phose constituents of yours ere the most talkative. If the postage- 
on newspapers is raised, there will be a hue and cry. The Honourable 
Member will not face that. These poor people have no voice and therefore 
it is that you go on raising the burden on the poor people, without affecting 
in the least those who have got a voice, vociferous people. I submit that 
there is absolutely no justification for doing this. I know it has been said 
that all those persons who use cards, the post office, are their employers 
and .these blessed little subordinates of the post office are their employees. 
We did not see any connection between employers and employees until 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra placed that revelation before us. Now, Sir, 
the Retrenchment Committee, I^ord Inchcape's Committee, said that in 
the space of 5 or 10 years the establishment increased only by 17 per cent, 
whereas the cost of the establishment increased by 118 per cent. Is it 
not because the employee took his own pay according to his own whims 
and fancies without any regard to the employer? And what relationship 
is there between such employers and such employees in a matter like 
that? If I were really the employer I would curtail expenditure, 1 would' 
not allow it to go up to 118 per cent, when the establishment rose only 
by 17 per cent I will not make the administration top-heavy and pay 
higher salaries and luxuries to the higher officers and demand the cost 
from people who use cards. Therefore, there is no use of that argument. 
As to the great services rendered by the Post Office, take a small country 
like Japan, which is not even one-fourth of oimt country; they maintain 
8,400 post offices; they distribute 2,650 millions of postcards alone irrespec- 
tive of other letters and they charge four pies or yens per card. In a 
small country they are rendering very great service. In a vast country 
like this, you are having perhaps 20,000' post offices, and with this large 
area the pride of the Honourable Member was that the department was 
rendering Enormous service to the people, and he said that all should 
sympathise with him by paying mudh more for this establishment. Sir, 
he has not placed a single point before its to justify his making cards in- 
accessible to the ordinary poor people. That is the only means of com- 
munioatioo t6 those people. If people in the village are not literate, them 
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is no use in putting a post office there, says the Honourable Member. Sir, 
in spite of the benediction of the British administration for the last one 
and a half centuries, there is at least one man literate in every village, 
and if you keep a post office, that man will be resorted to for writing letters. 
Why do vou deprive him of even that privilege? I beg to submit, therefore, 
that tins IS a matter which ought to be taken into consideration seriously 
so far as the poor people are concerned. That is my cry. I have not 
said a single word on behalf of the riidi people who can afford more. * Let 
the insurance charges be raised, let the foreign ])oslage be raised; let 
the telegraph charges be raised, if necessary, let the registration charges 
he also raised. T do not mind all that, but let there be at least one thing 
that is secure to the pcxir man Let those who hold correspondence with 
foreign countries, from this country with America, or England and so on, 
let them })ay double or treble the rate that they pay now; they get lots 
of money as the result of the correspondence by their business. You ask 
the poor man, who has to invite relations for his marriage, who has to 
write frf)m one village lo another village to his relation, to pay half an 
anna for a small card. I therefore ap])eal, Sir, to the Members of this 
House that at least this much may be done this year that the postcard 
may he restored without disturbing any other arrangement of the Postal 
Department T am sure if the Honourable Sir Bhiipcndra Nath Mitra and 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett will be closeted in one room for five 
minutes. th(‘v will he able to find this money 

*Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot nitti Chmglcpnt Non-Muhammadan 
Rural)- Sir, 1 do not want to make a long speech but I do want to make a 
strong apjieal, and I hope the fewer my words the st’*onger shall be my 
appeal My fri(‘nds have already taken great pains to show the various 
w-avs in which any reduction m the rates of ])Ost cards will be made up. 

1 dare snv the Honourable Members tlit‘^e w'lll have listened to these various 
suggestions with gnsat eare 1 shall leave that qui'stion to he settled 
between the statisticians hen* and the Honourable M(*mhers over there 
As 1 said, 1 just w'ant make a, ver\ humble appeal to the Honourable 

Sir Bhupeii'lra Nath Mitni and the Honoiirablt* Sir Basil Blackett. In 
anv case, this >ear the Budget has been described as a surplus budget, 
and I do appeal to Sir Basil Blacketf, before he leaves India, to confer 
some small benefit on the largest class of pi'ople of this countr\ who, as 
my friend has pointed out are the users <^f postea»ds It is not, after all, 
taking a \er\ grc'at risk with his Budget. My friends have pointed out 
that the net increase, after allowing for the increase in the number of 
postcards that will be us(‘d. may only be about 20 or 30 or^even 40 lakhs. 
So, in a Budgxd of 132 crores. it may be possible to find the w'ays and means 
for incurring a risk of 40 or 50 lakhs That is all I have got to say, and 
I do not wamt to make a long speech at this Into hour But I do appeal 
very strongly both to Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra and to Sir Basil Blackett 
in particular that if he does so, he will lea\e his name behind him on the 
lips of the poor man in the village as the person who reduced the half anna 
postcard to the quarter anna postcard. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum 
Orissa ; Muhammadan) : Sir, there is a world of difference botw-een letters 
and postcards. Letters are used by the rich and middle class people and 
sometimes also by the poor people but the postcards are used chiefly by 
the poorest class of people. Take, for instance, the villagers who are- 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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mostly agriculturists. Sometimes they go to the industrial places and 
also to the towns and it is these people who, for their own purposes, send 
small messages in connection with births, deaths, marriages and other 
such things. Naturally, their messages do not occupy much space and 
therefore they use only postcards. But how can they do it if you raise 
the rate of the postcard? So I maintain that they have been deprived of 
the right of coiriinuinication. They are, Sir, very poor and to them one 
pice is something more than a rupee is to a well-to-do man. Therefore, 
having regard to the poverty of the masses, I appeal to the MeVnber-in- 
Oharge and also to the House that the amendment which we are discussing 
should be accepted. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha (Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Par. 
ganas : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I have listened with very great atten- 
tion to the -speech of the Honourable Member- in- charge of the Department 
of Industries and Labour detailing the case which he has made out against 
the reduction of the postal rate. We are told that if the postal rates are 
reduced, either we shall have no expansion in the direction of post offices, 
or we shall starve the lower subordinate e^mployees. My point is that so 
long as he is having this top-heavy administration we shall have nothing 
and he should not expect us to grant him even a pie. 

I have taken pains to* ascertain to what extent the administration is 
top-heavy. I find that in the United Kingdom, the pay of the Postmaster 
General, who is evidently the highest postal official, amounts to f2,500|, 
which comes to about Rs. 2,812, in round figures, per month : but here, 
w^^have not only got the Postmaster General but also, over and above 
him the Director General and Assistant Director General and many others 
with pay varying from Rs. 3,500 a month to say about Rs. 1,500. T mean 
only the top posts in the Post and Telegraph Department. 

I was looking into this brown book and I found that under tho head 
■“Direction, Sub-head C-I," you have the Director General, Financial 
Adviser, Director of Establishment, Supei^intendent of Secretariat, and 
Officer on Special Duty. The amount allotted for them was Rs. 94,800, 
out of a total of general charges of Rs. 2,93,000. Over and above this, 
there is payment on account of medical treatment of British officers of 
the superior ser\nce amounting to Rs. 1,000, and the cost of passages 
amounting to Rs. 1,200, which will make the amount available to Superior 
officers something like Rs. 97,000. Below them there are 114 subordinate 
cmplovees who have to share the remaining Rs. 1 96.300. In the same 
way in the Telegraph and Telephone joint charges a dozen superior ser- 
vice men, r?^,, the Chief Engineer, Officer on Special duty, 3 Electrical 
Engineers, 5 Assistant and Deputy Assistant Electricians, and one Officer 
on Special Duty, have Rs. 1,24,600 out of a total of Rs. 3,14,000 under 
that head, and approximately the balance, Rs. 1,15,000, will he distributed 
among 55 subordinate employees. This is the way of spending money. 

And now we have to see wibat is the proportion between the pay of 
ihese highly p*aid officers and the pay of the lower grade employees, for 
whom I am sure the Honourable Member has got a very soft comer, to 
find out where does the money of the postal revenues, really go. 
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Mr. President: All this would be quite relevant on the occasion of the 
general discussion of the Budget; it is not relevant on this occasion. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: What 1 was going to show is this: that so 
long as tliis top-heavy adiniiustration continues and so long as no step is 
taken to reduce this expensive administration the Honourable Member 
will always be hard up for money and it will not be possible for him to 
Sparc it cithitr for the reduction of these rates or for adequately helping 
the lower grade employees. That is the point I was making. 

Mr. President: The Hououiabie Member is quite right in mukmg that 
general statenient, but he cannot go into minute details at this stage. 

Kumar Ganganand Siniia; If 1 ha\c established that point, Sir, 1 shall 
resume my seat, i do not want to tire the liuu:se further at the fag end 
oi the day. 

Mr. Amar Natn Butt (^Jiurdwaii fjivibion. Non-Munammadan iiuralj^;. 
Sir, at Lins late noui* ui inu nay 1 do not piopubo to iropbie the House 
With a long spt..ecli. i biiaif Oe as brief as pobMbie, considering that this 
subject iias been inicsiied out in this iiuasc, nut once or twice, but from 
year to }cai ; and the OovcrixmeuL has been tuiiiing a deaf ear to this 
prupusai, liKe oui inuny otliei pioposais But in this matter i specially 
appeal because at tlie present moinent^ the gentleman who happens to be 
at the helm of aLaas xs a coimtr\man ot ours and his sympathies with his 
fellow -countrymen are well known. T shall not. i think, be appealing in 
vain when 1 say tiiat the reduction of tlie pi ice ot postcards irom halt 
an aima to one pice is a tnmg wnieh is demanded by thirty-tiiree crores 
of people oi India, excepting those perhaps whom the Government may 
threaten by saving ‘If )ou ask for a reduciioii m the price of the postcard, 
then the piospeets of jncreiiieiit ot pay and salaiy will be far oft.’' But 
i beg to remind the liunourable Alember m charge of the Department that 
such people form an mliiiitesiin dly small fraction ot the population of 
India, iioully, Sir, when w’e are pleading for the one pice postcard, we 
are pleading for the poorest m the land. 1 think that we who can afford 
the burden of tins additional postage rate siiould not turn a deaf ear to the 
appeals of the groaning poor whose relations live m distant parts of Indift 
and who cannot send even four cards in a month owing to the rise in 
prices. It might seem to those people drawing lakhs of rupees a year at 
the Bar .ind from their professions that this is only a matter of one or two 
pice: why should you fight for this? But, Sir, w'hat is the value of a 
pice to a poor tiller of the soil should be appreciated and can be appreciated 
only by those who happen to live in villages like myself. I have seen the 
poorest in the land : 1 come from a remote village in a muffasil district 
of Bengal, and I know, the condition of things there. 1 know of poor 
widows whose income does not exceed, say. two or three rupees a month 
having their children in a district town or in Calcutta being educated by 
charity there; she does not receive a letter from her son even once a 
month owing to this rate. The value of one pice will be realised if you 
remember that this one pice can supply tiffin for this poor boy at least for 
one afternoon and sometimes they have to forego this tiffir also. I am 
not drawing all these pictures from my imagination. I have seen scenes 
of appalling poverty which will terrify not only those who come from 
distant lands — like the Finance Member — ^but will terrify men like !my 
Honourable friend who happens to be a countryman of ours and lives in 
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the metropolis of Calcutta. I will not hore the House by repeating ail 
ItiOse- arguments which have been adduced here more than once; neither 
ehnll 1 bore the House by quoting large figures; but at the same time I 
sha^n make one more fervent appei to every one Here who has any feeling 
for Ihe poorest in the land, be they Indian or be they people of other 
countries, to reduce the postage rate of at least the postcard from half an 
anna to one pice. I do not wdsh to take up the time of the House any 
iuether and 1 hope> that the Honourable Member will accept this and will 
not .throaten us by saying that this will take away all the prospects of the 
improvement of service of the postal employees. But you will please 
i^ahse one thing that those people about whom we are specjking and whom 
we call poor, because we ourselves are a little above them, are drawdng 
Bb. 100 or Es. 50 or Es. 60 per month, but you do not knew that they 
are the richest people in tiie Bengal villages. In fact, if you go through 
hall a dozefi villages you will hardly find people whose income exceeds 
» iMmdred rupees per month. That being the state of aJBfairs in our 
eoanla^, I hope my Hcmourable friend will not say anything about the 
poorest m the land. By the poorest in the land I do not mean even hk 
postal peons who are far better oft than the village Gomastas and teasers 
hecause they draw Es. 20 or Es. 25 or Es. 30 a month. I know that 
§rad«Mde» hunt alter jobs worth Es. 20 a month and they don’t get even 
Mven ha this Imperial City of Delhi I have seen graduates going 
about from office to office for getting employment on at least Es. 40 a 
But i think w» should call them gentlemen as also those who are 
motriaalateS' and do not get jobs even worth Es. 10 and Es., 15 a month, 
and those postal peons 'must be classed with those who get Es. 20 or Es. 30 
pee month. Sir, I am here pleading for a class far poorer than that,, and 
even if you take the ease ol people whose income is more than Es. 10 per 
monitor i think their number will not exceed one million, in fact the 
laajpiity of the people hove only an income of less than Es. 10 per month. 
Skr, I am piieading on behall of that class of people whose income is less 
than even Ba. 10 per month, and I ask you that you should reduce your 
ssitca in their interest at least, because in these days everybody has to 
send his boya or wards to a distant place for their education, and a post- 
card once a week, if not twice, means much for them at the present rate* 
If you will imagine in your mind the dismal picture of poverty which 1 
have drawn, then I have no hesitation in saying that you will reduce the 
posted isBim and that you will not advance the argument that the depart- 
will aufier a loss, and so forth. Sir, it is not the principle of any 
a«teinktral^n to charge for communications; in fact it is tha 
dsliy of eveiry Government to improve the means of ootnmun’r cation without 
mbrst burden on the tax-payer. 1 therefore most lerventily 
appffd t0( the Goveosiinent to reduce the price of the postcards at least* 

(SeYeifal Honourable Memberr moved that the question be put.) 

•ttm iTOSUMttfihle tit fthupendfa Itath Hitra: Sir, it is a matter oi dlecp 
rli^et to im that thougn year after year on the debate for the reduction of 
pcsstrf rataa I ha^e tried my best to nteet various arguments adduced by 
tUf on the opposite Side, my Mends do not care to pay any need 

td thosM ai^girmentst nor do they care later on even to read them in thh 
pMbBkBed of this House. For, if they had' been kind enough to 
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show me even that amount of consideration, much of the xnisuoderstfoid* 
ing and heat generated in this House on the present occasion would have 
been avoided. For example, my friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
accused me of, what shall I say, having walked into the parlour cf my 
friend Sir Basil Blackett and made a present of Ks. 50 lakhs or so to him 
Sir, that question of the interest charges is a matter whif'h wxts examined 
by the Public Accounts Committee in connection with the accounts for 
the year 1924-25, and the Public Accounts Committee blessed the arrange- 
ments now in force. I referred to their decision when dealing with this 
question of the reduction of postal rates last year, but unfortunately my 
reirtarks have passed unheeded. Then again the old argument has bemi 
used that there was a largo drop in the number of postcards used because 
we have raised the postal rates I think my friend Mr. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar went so far as to say that that measure has prevented 100 
millions of the inhabitants of India from writing any postcard at all. Well. 
Sir, that is probably a slight exaggeration, as the total literate population 
of India is in the neighbourhood of 22 millions only. Last year I dealt in 
full with the reasons for that large drop in the number of postcards That 
drop w'as due to the slackness of huainess which supervened on the trade 
boonrf which followed the Armistice ; and the experience of other countries 
in tlie world has more or less bein the same. Further I pointed out ija 
that occasion that it is not a fact that there has been a continuous reduc- 
tion in the number of postcards carried from year to year. After that large 
drop following the phenomenal slump in business there has been a steady 
rise in the number of postcards conveyed. I believe that the av-emge rise 
in the last four years has been in the neighbourhood of 9 millions a year. 
Mr DuraiswamV Aivnngar also said that by the end of 1923-24 there was an 
actual reduction in the number of our post offices. That is obviously 
explained by the operations of the Tnchcape Committee. He probably did 
not listen to what I said about the growth in the number of post offices 
in the last B or 4 years It is hnrdlv necessary for me to repeat thuse 
figures. My position in this matter, Bir. is substantially the same as it 
was in regard to the previous motions We cannot possibly agree that the 
post office should play the part of a benevolent institution in this nredter. 
That part of my argument, I believe, has already been accepted by sevcrsd 
of the Honourable Members opposite. Mr. Birla, I think, in particular 
said he did not want the Postal Department to be run at a loss. Nor do 
I admit, as I have explained on previous occasions, that the poor m'an Is 
really hit by the rate charged on the postcard. My friend Mr. Josbi, who 
is probably an expert on the subject, has already subscribed to that State- 
ment several times on the floor of this House, and it would be possible for 
mte to quote many other Members including, I believe, the late Mr. Uar- 
chandrai Vishindas, who were also prepared to subscribe to that statement. 

I am very sorry for the poor people on whose behalf my friend Mr. .^mar 
Nath Dutt and my friend Mr. Acharya made an appeal to me. But, Sir, 
if it had been possible for me to provide any effective remedy that 
appeal, I should have made the postcard free. I shoujd not have forged 
even the quarter anna. But unfortunately that is not a feasible pro- 
position, because, if 1 did that, I should be simply robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. I rather prefer to look upon the Postal and Telegraph Depari»ment 
in the light of nn institution which caters for certain Ihe 

pnblie ®nsi which levfes certain fees which ehables it meet those charge. 
It is quite possible that on a year’e there to ^ 
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or a small loss. That cannot be avoided. If, however, there is a steady 
profit after m'eeting all requirements for development or for keeping the 
staff in a reasonable state of contentment, obviously it would be incum- 
bent on Government to consider the question of a reduction of rates. On the 
' other hand, if there is a steady loss Government will be eom- 

polled to consider the question of 'increasing the rates. As 
matters stand now, the reduction of the postcard rate from two pice to 
one pice will cost the department som'e thing like Es. 90 lakhs or one crore. 
I ,gave the estimate last year, and in giving the estimate I fully 'dealt with 
the factor about increase in traffic. There may be an increase in traffic, 
but there will be a consequential increase in expenditure which will certain- 
ly swallow up the increased revenue, if it does not exceed the growth in 
revenue. 

Mr. S. Aney: Will the Honourable Member give us a rough esti- 
mate of that? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupondra Nath Mitra: I believe I gave some 
figures last year. I do not propose to be dogmatic in the matter. It is 
the experience all over the world. Quite recently I was reading a beck, 
called the “Post Office”, by 8ir Evelyn Murray, who has been the Secre- 
tary to the Post Office in England since the year 1914. That book deals 
on page 29 with this particular matter, whether a reduction in the postage 
rate in England, for example, to the pre-war level, would result im- 
mediately in an increase in the traffic conveyed. This is what he says: 

“With booming trade an increase on thi.s scale” 

-^that is, on a scale sufficient to wipe out the initial loss- — 

“might perhaps be achieved in ten years, but reitainly not in one, and in any case it 
would entail a heavy incroa.se of expenditure which tbe enthusiasts conveniently 
overlook.” 

That, Sir, is the position. It is not necessary for me to dilate further 
the subject, because I dealt with the matter in full while speaking on this 
subject about this time last year. If my Honourable friends will refer to 
my previous speeches they will find all the arguments and many relevant 
figures. That is my position. I have not got the money, and therefore in 
spite of the appeals to me, T am compelled with great reluctance not to ])e 
able to accept this proposition about the reduction of the postcard rate to 
one pice. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“That in Schedule I to the Bill in the proposed First f^chedule to the Indian Post 

Office Act, 1898, for the entries under the head ‘Postcards' the following be substituted : 

‘Single ... ... ... Quarter of an anna. 

Rbply ... ... ... Half an anna’.” 

. The Assembly divided. 

(During progress of the Division.) 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member (Mr. Yusuf Imam) wants to 
r^pprd his vote now. As he did not care to go into the lobby in proper 
time; I will not all6w-him to vote at this stage. 
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AYES— 35. 


Abduola Haroon, Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

A ly an gar, Mr C, Duraiswamy. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr M S. Sesha 
Badi-uz*Zaman, Maulvi. 
f^hargava, Pandit Thakur Das 
Chunder, Mr, N rmal Chunder 
Dutt, Mr, Amar NatVi 
Dutta, Mr Srish Chandra 
CUilab Singh, Sardar. 

Iyengar, Mr. vS Srinivasa. 

.Togiah, Mr. Varahagin Venkata 
Kartar Singh, Sardar 
Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr Dhirendra 
Kanta. 

Malaviva, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Mehta, Mr Jamnadas M. 


Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad 
Mitra, Mr Satyendra Chandra 
Moohje, Dr B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Ranga tyer, Mr C. S 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 

Shafee, Maulvi Mohammad 
Shervani, Mr, T. A K 
Siddiqi, Mr Abdul Qadir 
Singh, Kumar Rananjaya. 

Singh, Mr Naravan Prasad 
Sinha, Kumar Ganganand 
S nha, Mr R P 
Smha. Mr Siddlu'vwar 


NOES -47 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur NaMr ud-din 
Alexander, Mr William 
Allison, Mr. F W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim. Mr 
Ashrafuddin Ahmad. Khan Bahadur 
Nawahzada Sayid 
Ayangar, Mr V K Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Ba'^il 

Bray, Sir Denys 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B M 

Ooatman, Mr J 

Cosgrave. Mr W A 

Gmper, Mr. T. 

CourUnay, Mr R H 
Crawford, Cxjlonel J D 
Crerar, The Honourable Mr J 
Dakhan, Mr W M P. Ghulam Ka<li'' 
Khan. 

Ghazanfar Ah Khan, Raja 
Ghuznavi, Mr A TT 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Trwin, Mr. C. J 
Joshi. Mr. N M 


The motion was negatived. 


.T<»vvahjr Singli. Stiidar Bahadur 
S.irdnr 

KahuJ Singh Bcih.ulu’-, Captain 
Keane, Mr M. 

Lindsay, S r Darcy 
Mitra The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury 

Mukherjee, Mr S. C 

Parson.s, Mr A A L 

Rainy. The Honourable Sir George 

Rajah Rao Bahadur M C 

Rao. Mr V Pandurang 

Roy, Mr. K C. 

Roy, Mr S N 
Sams, Mr H A 
Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shah Nawaz. Mian Mohammad 
Shamaldhari Lall. Mr 
Shillidy. Mr J A. 

Suhrawardy, Dr A 
Syke% Mr. E F 
Taylor, Mr. E Gawan 
Willson. Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad 
Young, Mr G. M 


Mr. President: I take it no Honourable Member wishes to move any 
further amendment in respect of the rate for postcards 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh, No. 26. (The Honourable Member 
was not present). Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda (The Sopoprable Member 
pot present). Mr. Mukt^ Singh, No. 29, 
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Mr. Mukhtar Singh (Meerut Division : Non-Muhammadan Kural) : Sir, 
I beg to move: 

“Then in Part I of Schedule II to the Bill the following be added ‘to ©ritry A 
( 1 ): 

'But in case of a mttft Hindu family when the total income is less than Bs. 5,000 — 
and consequential amendnente he made in A (2).“ 

And if this amendment Jails, 

“That in Part I of Schedule II to the Bill the following be added to entry A 
(1): . . . ” i 

Mr. Presideiit: Ck’der, order. The Honourable Member cannot move all 
the alternative amendments simultaneously. He must tsdce them one by 
one. 

Mr. Mukhtar Si]l|(h: We know. Sir, that this point has been raised 
several times in this House, that the members of a Hindu joirtt famaly are 
penalize by the Income-tax Aot simply because they happen to be mem- 
bers of a Hindu joint family. The Government has been pleased to recog- 
nize the principle that the income-tax levied on the joint Hindu family 
should be levied on a higher scale than on ordinary persons in the case of 
super-tax, but they have not realized this principle in the case of ordinary 
income-tax. I ask, Sir, that when the justice of this case has been recog- 
nized in the case of super-tax, why should it not be recognized in the case 
of ordinary income-tax. The very fact that the Government has been 
pleased to recognize this factor in the case of super-tivx clearly shows that 
a good case has been made out. But on account of certain other reasons 
best known to themselves they have not acceded to this principle in the 
case of ordinary income-tax. We find, Sir, that in the case of those geZntle- 
men whof are not members of a Hindm joint family, they can very well pay 
a much lower inoome-tax or may noifc pay any income-tax at alb if they 
happen to be the members of a Muhammadan family or a Ohi^stmn family, 
though all the menobers may be ... . 

Mr. Frefddent: Order, order. I understand that our Muhammadan 
colleagues want to break their fast? (Honourable Memhera: ‘‘Yes.'*) 

The House stands adjourned till to-morrow morning, elevep o’clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on S'artjtirday, the 
17th March, 19^. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

f^aturday, 17th March, 192H. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS ANO ANSWEES 

Representation oe Muslims in the Central Printino Office. 

437 *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Wilh refcrenci* io the Honourable Sir 
Phupendra Nath Mitra’s rcplv to my starred question No 972 of 13th 
September, 1027, will Government, please state whether the remaining ap- 
pointments have since been filled up? 

(h) If so, how many of them have been olTered to Hindus, Muslims and 
Christians separately ? 

(c) Ts there no suitable Muslim available outside or inside the Depart- 
ment for the post of Superintendent? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No posts have been 
filled up since September 1927 Those referred to by the Honourable 
Member were filled up before that date by men already serving in the Cen- 
tral Printing Office 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) There was no suitable Muslim available when the post of Superin- 
tendent was filled up. 

Representation of Muslims ln the Office of the Director- General 
OF Posts and Telegraphs. 

438. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) With reference to the Honourable Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra ’s reply to my starred question No. 971, date4 13th 
September, 1927, will Government please state what further steps have 
since been taken to make the representation of Muslims adequate in this 
office? 

(b) Is it a fact that, there is no Muslim in gazetted appointments in this 
office? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) A copy of the letter 
issued by the Director General on the subject of recruitment to clerical 
establishments is being supplied to the Honourable Member, These orders 
apply also to the office of the Director General. 

(b) Yes. 

} 

Representation of Muslums in the Office of the Controller, 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps. 

^ 439. *Mr. Abdul Haye ^With reference to the Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra s reply to my starred question No. 973, dated 13th September, 

( 1633 ) A 
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1927, will Government please stale whether any Muslim has since been 
appointed in the office of the Controller, Printing, Stationery and Stamps? 
If so, how many and in what grade? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No. There has been no 
further vacancy in the office and consequently no fresh recruitment. 


•Gradation List of the Clerical Establishment of the Government 
OF India Press, Delhi. 

440. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Wiih reference to the reply given by 
the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mili’a to my starred question No 974, 
dated 13th September, 1927, w ill Government please state : 

(i) What is the total number of posts in the clerical establishment 

of the Government of India Press, Delhi, 

(ii) Whether there is any printed gradation list of the Press establish- 

ment showing the information asked for in clause (i) of my 
question referred to above? 

. (h) If the answer above is in the affirmative, will Government 

please lay it on the table? 

(c) If the answer is in the negative, will Government please state why, 
like other Government offices, a gradation list is not maintained in the 
Press? 

(d) How many days’ labour of one clerk is required for preparing the 
required list? 

{e) How many posts of clerks, both temporary and permanent, were 
filled up in this Press in 1927 and how many of them were given to 
Muslims? 

The Honourable' Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) (i) 88. 

(ii) No. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(,c) It has so far not been considered necessary to print a gradation list. 

(d) It is not possible to estimate the time it would take, as many re- 
cords would have to be examined. 

(e) Three posts of assistants and three of clerks. No Muslims were 
appointed to any of the appointments of the former class for the reasons 
given in part (d) of the reply to the Honourable Member's question No. 975 
on the 13th September 1927. Of the latter, one was given to a Muslim. 

Discontent among the Muslim Employees of the Government of 
India Press, Delhi. 

441. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye: With reference to the Honourable Sir Bhupen- 
dra Nath Mitra’s reply to my starred question No. 975, dated 13th Sep- 
tember, 1927 will Government please furnish the following further infor- 
mation : 

(a) Whether the services of the employees of different Government 
Presses are not liable to inter-departmental transfers? 
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i(h) If the answer is in the affirmative, whether it is not possible lo 
transfer an eligible Muslim from any other Government Press 
to the Government of India Press, Delhi, in one of the posts in 
the higher scales, viz., Assistant Manager, Head Assistant and 
Accountant? 

(c) What are the qualifications of the four non-Muslims appointed 

in the scale of Rs. 80 to Rs. 140? 

(d) Whether no Muslim candidate from outside possessed the same 

(pialifications as those possessed by the four non-Muslims? 

(e) Whether any suitable Muslim was not available from* any other 

Government Press to discharge the duties of any of those 
four posts satisfactorily? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes, when in the in- 
terest of the servica^ 

(b) Qualified men from other Presses w(Te consid('red at the time the 
appointments were made 

(c) One B. Com., tv o B.A.’s and one with special qualification as a 
cemputor 

{(i) The Honourable Memb(*r is referred to the rejih gi\en by me to 
part (r/) of his question No 975 on the Pith September 1927. 

(e) Although the ])osls w’ere wadely advertised no ap])lication was re- 
cedvod from a Muslim emplo\ed in other Government Presses 


Muslim Readers in the Government of India Press, Delhi. 

442 *Mr. Abdul Haye: Will Government please furnish a statement 
showing the total number of posts of readers sanetjoned for the Govern- 
ment Press, Delhi, and how many of them are occupied by Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There are 23 posts of 
readers out of which 4 are held by Muslims 


Adeuate Representation op Muslims in the Indian Storks 
Department. 

443. *Mr, Abdul Haye: With referejice to the Honourable Sir Bhupen- 
dra Nath Mitra’s reply 40 my question No. 999 of 13th September, 1927, 
will Government please state: 

(a) Whether any subsequent appointments have been made in the 

gazetted posts in the Indian Stores Department? If so, 
whether any Muslim has been taken? 

(b) Whether the claims of Muslims are being duly considered in 

further recruitment of subordinates and clerks in this Depart- 
ment? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Pive officers have been 
selected in India for gazetted posts in the Indian Stores Department since 
the Honourable Member^S starred question No. 999 was answered in Sep- 
tember last. None of these is a Muslim. Four of the officers were select- 
•<©d through the Public Service Commission and the fifth had been specially 
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trained in Metallurgy in England with the help of a Government scholar- 
ship. 

(b) Yes. 

Representation of Mxjsllms in the North Western Railway. 

444. *lir. Abdul Haye: (a) With reference to Mr. A. A. L. Parsons' 
reply to my starred question 1002 of 13th September, 1927, are Govern- 
ment prepared to collect and furnish the required information now in the 
public interest? If not, why not? 

(b) How many Controllers and Assistant Conti’ollers of Stores are 
there on the North Western Railway and how many of them are Muslims? 

(c) Is it a fact that the appointment of Controllers and Assistant 
Controllers are made by nomination? 

(d) If so, what steps have been taken by the Government to ensure 
that Muslims get their proper share in this branch of the service? 

(e) How many Assistant Engineers, Head Clerks of Divisional Offices 
and Establishment Clerks are there on the North Western Railway and 
how many of them are Muslims? 

(/) Have Government taken steps to recruit Muslims for these important 
posts of Head Clerks and Establishment Clerks? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (a) I regret that it is not considered in the pub- 
lic interest to give the details relating to the communal composition of 
individual clerical offices or posts, for which the Honourable Member asked 
in his previous question. 

(b) There is one Controller, and four Assistant Controllers of Stores on 
the North Western Railway. None of them are Muslims. 

(c) and (d). Direct recruitment to the superior Stores Department has* 
been discontinued, and recruits are now obtained by the transfer of suit- 
able officers from the Civil and Mechanical Engineering Departments. 
Muslims in these Departments, if found suitable, have an equal chance 
of appointment. 

(a) The information as regards Assistant Engineers is contained in the 
classified list of State Railway establishment, a copy of which is in the 
Library. No information is available as regards the subordinate personnel. 

(f) The policy of Government with regard to the representation of 
minority communities has been communicated to the North Western RaiR 
way administration, and Government have no rearon to believe that it is 
not being carried out. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will the Honourable Member 
kindly explain what he means by the term “suitable candidates”? 

Mr. A* A. L. Parsons: By the term “suitable candidates” is meant 
those candidates who are able to perform the duties of the posts to which 
they might be appointed. 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: May I know what educational or 
University qualifications constitute that suitability? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: As I explained in my answer to the question, 
we take recruits for the superior Stores Department now from officers who 
are already in the Civil and Mechanical Engineering Departments. If 
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their work in those departments shows that they are suitable for the Stores 
Department, they are, when vacancies occur, given a chance of transfer 
to the Stores Department. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will the Government be pleased to inquire 
whether the communique issued about the representation of minority com- 
munities in the services has actually been carried into effect? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 do not think a separate inquiry is necessary. 
We obtain, as the Honourable Member is probably aware, detailed statis- 
tics of communal representation not in individual offices but on Railways 
as a whole every year, and frotn those statistics it is possible to judge 
whether Railways are giving effect to the policy of Government or not. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Judg 4 ng from tlui statement which was 
made on the floor of this House by Golonel Gidney the other day that out 
of thousands of vacancies that occur, only a very few are given to the 
MussaJmans, has not a sufficient case been made out for making an inquiry 
in this direction? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsona: I do not think so, Sir 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: May I ask, 8ir, if the numerous 
►questions put in this House from day to day have had any uflect on im- 
proving the position of Mussahunns in the Services? If not, will Goverti- 
ment kindly take steps to meet the situation so that we may be spared 
the necessits of fuittmg tlu'si* <|U(*stions and undergoing worries 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of th(* faei that on the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way some of th(‘ officc^rs who are responsible for appointing these clerks in 
the railway service are under prosc'cution for taking bribes — may T tel! the 
iHonourahle ^leniher that lluaisaiuls <>f nipet's liave been misappropriated 
from the salary of tliese clerks 

Mr. President: Order, order Questions are intiaided for seeking infor- 
mation and not for giving it 


Departmental Promotions in the Ministerial Service of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Department, etc. 

445. "‘Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) With reference to the last portion of the 
Honourable the Finance Member's reply to my starred questions Nos. 
'998-998, dated the IBth September, 1927, are Government now prepared to 
■furnish the particulars vith regard to appointments made by direct recruit* 
ment? Tf not, when can this information be furnished? 

(h) Are such statistics collected by the Finance Department, and if so, 
what is the trouble in laying them on the table? 

(c) Will the Honourable the Finance Member kindl> state the measures 
which the Government of India have adopted to satisfy themselves that 
ithe claims of the Muslim community in the minister al service of the) Indian 
Audit and Accounts Department (Civil and Military) are not ignored in 
unaking departmental promotions? 
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(d) Are the promotions from lower to higher grades or scales of jjay. 
subject to passing the departmental examinations not treated as fresh- 
recruitment for the purpose of the Government instructions issued in* 
February, 1926? Tf not, why? 

(e) Are Government prepared to furnish now the necessary informa- 
tion regarding the total number of promotions given from lower to upper 
grades up to 31st December, 1927, as asked for in my question No. 933 (d)* 
of IBth September, 1927? 

(/) Tf the information is not readily available, will the Honourable the 
Finance Member kindly state the approximate number of posts filled in by 
promotions and the approximate number of them given to Muslims? 

(g) Will the Honourable the Finance Member furnish now the infornui- 
tion asked for in my question No 996 (b) of 13th September, 1927? 

(h) Have Government ever made anv official enquiry regarding the 
matter referred to in my question No 997 of 13th September, 1927? If 
not, whether Government are prepared to make such enquiry now? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) and (h). In my reply given on' 
the 13th September 1927 I indicated that the Government then considered 
it premature to collect statistic^ until the instructiong to which my Honour- 
able friend had refenvd had l)ccn in operation a little longer. The 
Government of India now think that the time has come when informa- 
tion may usefully be collected, and they will arrange for this so that the 
statistics mav be reviewed and available for publication by next autumn, 

(c) As I stated in mv reply given on the 13th September 1027, depart- 
mental promotions must always be regulated by considerations of seniority 
and merit. Necessarily therefore the Government of India do not propose 
to take steps to ensure that communal considerations should enter into the 
matter 

(d) The answer is in the negative There is no ri^ason why promo- 
tions of certain kinds should be tri'ated as direct recruitment. 

(c), (/) and {(]). As stated in m> reply of the 13th September 1927, no 
useful purpose would bo served by collecting the detailed information 
asked for by the Honourable Member regarding the appointments made 
by promotion, since the instructions of February 1926 do not apply to pro- 
motions 

(h) The answer is in the negative. If the Honourable Member will 
communicate to me the facts of any concrete case (and I hope that he 
and other Members will assist the Government by freely bringing to their 
notice any cases of the kind indicated) I shall be glad to consider them. 

Money due to the Mussalmans of Delhi on account of Compensation 
FOR THE Acquisition op Certain Property. 

446. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub r (a) Is It a fact that a sum of 
Es. 19,000 or more was deposited with the District Judge of Delhi on 
account of compensation for some buildings due to the Musalmang of 
Delhi? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the amount mentioned above was not claimed* 
by any Musalinan? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state if they are willing ^ 
hand over that money to the managing body of the Anglo- Arabio College ^ 
Delhi? . 
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The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) Yes. The exact sum is Es. 29,612- 
8 - 8 . 

(b) The amount has never been claimed by any individual, but certain 
bodies have from time to time trii‘d to obtain payment from it for general 
purposes affecting the Muhammadan community. 

(c) Government will be glad to consider any scheme of the kind. 


UNSTAEIiED QUESTION AND ANSWEH 
Move of the Government of India to Simla. 

400 Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) Hu', the attention of the Government 
been drawn to an article in the Pioneer of March 4th, under the heading 
“Government’s move to Simla”? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Government of India will stay down in New 
Delhi till April 1,5th of this year? . 

(c) Do the Government ].rop( se to observe this as a precedent hence- 
forward*^ If not, why not? 

(d) Is it a fact that one of the difficulties is that most of the residential 
bungalows arc' not suitable for occnpafion in the warm weather’^ Arc there 
other difficulties? If so, what are they? 

{e) Do the Government contemplate to reduce the number of officials, 
officers and departments migrating to Simla^ If not, why not? If yes, 
what is the nature of the reduction in migration contemplated? 

The Honourable Mr, J, Crerar* (a) I ha\c 'seen the arlicde in question. 

(h) The offices of fhe Governmeiif of India will (dose in Delhi on the 
14th April this year 

(r) The quesf^ion of (‘xtemding Ihc present duration of the Go\ernment 
of India's ^^av in New D('lhi a^ a permanent measure is under considera- 
tion. 

(d) Most of the dwelling houses have betai dt'sigru'd for occupation all 
the year round and a very large number of the houses are aetuallv occu- 
pied throughout the ye^ar 

(c) OovcTUineuf have already effected a substanlial ivduction in the 
number of (lu'ir officers and clerks who used to move to Simla bc'fore. I 
would refer tbi' Doiu^urable M(,unb(‘r to the answer given b\ me on the 
15th February 1928 to Mr Kelkar’s imstarred questimi No 93 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL—cnatd 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh (Meerut Division : Non-iMuhammadan Eiiral) : Sir, 
yesterday when I was developiiig the argument that an iniquitous disfinc- 
tion exists between the members of a Hindu joint family and the members 
of other families who also live joint but who happen to belong to other 
faiths than Hindus, the Assembly adjourned till to-day. I shall try to 
make my argument clear by giving you a few instances. Suppose there 
are 6ve gentlemen w^ho are coparceners of a Hindu joint family living 
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together. All the five are employed in the Bailway Department, one at 
Calcuttaj^ the second at Bombay, the third at Lahore, the fourth at Meerut, 
and the fifth at Delhi. Each of them draws Es. 36 a month. None of 
thena, if separately taken, will be asked to pay income-tax as 
the income of each member falls short of lis. 2,000. But when the 
income of all the five members is taken together, it comes to more than 
Rs. 2,000, and the family has to pay income-tax. Do \ou consider that 
a member of a Hindu joint family getting a salary of Es. 35 a month should 
be taxed? If you take the extrem'e case of only two members of a Hindu 
joint family living together you will have to levy a tax on the members of 
the undivided family, though the income of each does not exceed Rs. 00 
a month. It is not seldom. Sir, that the members of a joint Hindu family 
on account of the nature of the business by which they earn their liveli- 
hood have to live at different places and incur expenditure for food and 
lodging separately. The family is rightly speaking a separated family, hut 
it is not an undivided family. In that case the amount of Es. 80 a month 
in the extreme case that I have quoted above will not be sufficient to 
support the family of each of the members separately, and it will be quite 
unjust and unfair to tax such a family. Though technically speaking as 
the joint property derived from the ancestors may be joint, or the. savings, 
if any, may be joint, but the expenditure incurred by each member being 
separate the family is very, hard hit. The injustice of the 'nensuro is self- 
evident where the members of the family had to live at different places on 
account of Government or private service, or on account cf doing business 
at different places. Do you consider it to be fair nnd just that the t^eo 
brothers earning Es. 80 each living in reality separate from the other on 
account of the employment in service or business but being a member of a 
Hindu joint family should pay an income-tax on their joint income? But 
it will be unreasonable to suppose that a Hindu joint family always con- 
sists of two members only. If the number of members be increased to 
three, the income of each earning member will be reduced to Es. 58 onlv. 
If they are four, to Es. 43 only, and if there are five it will be reduced to 
Es. 34 only. We know of families in which the number of members of a 
Hindu joint family exceed even a dozen. Conceive the case of such a big 
famrily, and the absurdity of the principle of levying an income-tax will he 
apparent as in that case the income of each earning member will be as 
low as Es. 15 a month, or 8 annas a day. To give you another case. Sir, 
suppose there is a father who is employed in Government employ getting 
Es- 150 a month. He nays no inconte-tax. Mind you. Sir, that in this 
system of Government for an Indian to get a post carrying an emolument 
of Es. 150 a month is a rarity, and this amount is reached after a service 
of 20 years* hard labour by an ordinary employee. Suppose, Sir, he has 
got a grown up son, whom he has succeeded bv the help of daily knocking 
at the door of his superiors to secure a job of Es. 25 a month at a place 
far distant from the one where he is himself living. As soon as the son 
gets this prize post of Es. 25 a month, the income-tax officer comes to the 
father and demands the income-tax. These few instances that T Have given 
«re not rare and irnfaginurv, but even worse oases than these are of dailv 
occurrence. If you have decided that the Hindu joint family in these da^ s 
of civilisation must go, then pass a law and do not recognise the Hindu 
joint family at all. But when vour highest authority has pronounced that 
the presumption in the case of Hindus is that they are the members of a 
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Hindu joint family then treat them fairly and do not penalise them: for the 
sins — if you call it u sin — of their ancestors \dio established this beauti- 
ful system of Hindu joint famih 

Sir, when you come to the actual practice we know that every Hindu 
family, though separate, is taken to be a joint Hindu family, and the 
income-tax officers are very reluctant to recognise any Hindu to be a 
member of a divided Hindu family. Thi.s ui practice works 
very hard. Though in the eyes of the law a mere intention 
to separate amounts to separation, for the purposes of im ome-tax even the 
actual saparation is not rec(^gnised besides this, the incomes of Hindu 
ladies derived from their nfrulhan is also included in the total income of 
the Hindu joint family, though it can hardly he legally pistified. Taking 
all these facts together the Hindus are not justly treat^^d for the purposes 
of income-tax. 

If I he fortunate (‘nough to carry m\ amendment t\en then ihe Hindu 
undivided famiiv will have a cause of complaint. The scale of tax in the 
farnilv will still ht' on a higher ‘lealc than the. one at wdiich the members of 
other families are charged To give an instance, suppose' there are 5 
members of a Hindu undivided family, each earning Rs. 3,000 a month, the 
family is taxed on the total income of Bs. 5,000 an income-trx at the rare 
of 9 pies in the rupee, while if they would have been members of ether 
faiths they would have paid at the rate of five pies in the rupe-^ 

In ihe case of the super-Ux, Sir, as I pointed out yesterday, the principle 
has been recognised, and whne a company or an individual is taxed at the 
income of Bs. 50,000, the Hindu joint family is taxed only when the 
income is Bs. 75,(X)0, i.e., a concession of 50 per cent, is given to the 
Hindu joint family. By that proportion loo you cannot equitably ta\ the 
income of a joint Hindu family if it is less than Bs. d,0(X) a year JBut you 
must remember that the ease of a family pa\ing a super-tax is the case of 
a very rich Hindu family They can afford to pay a large amount of income- 
tax, but in the case of an ordinary tax the rule works very hard Tins is 
why. Sir, T have asked the House to raise it to Bs 5,000 


Last year 1 moved an amendment to omit the words ‘ Hindu undivided 
family" from Part I. The consequence of that amendment w^as that the 
Hindus are treated just as the members of other faiths are treated. But the 
Honourable the Finance Member without giving any arguments simply 
stated that it will cos^ the Government 90 lakhs of rupees and the motion 
was negatived. If the Honourable the Finance Member would have shcAvn 
why a Hindu is to be penalised simply because he happens to belong to a 
certain faith, would have tried to meet his argument. The point is not 
as to what will be the cost of a certain proposal, but the point is whether 
the enactment that you are making is a fair and equitable one. Does it or 
does it not work hard on the assessee? I have this time, Sir moditieci my 
proposal and have left the case of all the Hindu undivided families intact 
Uich are earning more than Bs. 5,000 a year- My proposal thus will not 
cost Rs. 90 lakhs now but only a small sum to the Exchequer. But even i 
the cost be 90 lakhs of rupees, and if I have made out a good casct the 
House should vote for mv amendment. 
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It is my misfortune, Sir, that there are no statistics to show as to the 
average number of members in a joint Hindu family, else I would have 
shown by calculation that the amount of monthly income that a member of 
a Hindu joint family is getting is very very small and the family is hardly 
able to pay an income-tax on that income. 

If the income-tax would have been levied on the income of all the 
members of any faith or creed living joint m‘v objection would not have 
been tenable. But uhen such families of other faiths are not taxed and 
rightly too on the joint income, wliv should a distinction be made in the 
case of a joint Hindu family? 

I hope, Sir, I have tried to sh(nv tht‘ reasonableness of my amendment 
and the Government will be pleased to accept it. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Ambala Division : Non-Muliammadan) : 
Sir, the present ainendmcut and the other amendments on the paper really 
proceed from a desire to see uniformity of taxation enforced with regard to 
all sects and religious faiths. You will have seen, Sir, from these amend- 
ments that they proceed on one common basis, either enacting that the 
words “Hindu undivided famih “ be taken away from the list which 
appears in Schedule 11, Part T-A , or that a different standard of mcome 
be establish d in regard to the joint and divided Hindu family 

or tin* words “total ineoni(‘” be defined in a different manner, 

so that the iiieidt'nce (f taxation ma\ be uniform in regard 
to persons belonging to the different faiths. Now as I have sub- 
mitted all these amendments | roceed on two bases — (1) uni- 

formity of taxation and (2) th.it the undivided Hindu family is not an 
economic unit of exist< nee and thus is not a proper basis of taxation As 
regards the first question 1 do not think there will be any person in this 
House who will dispute the proposition. Sir, our country, as is well known 
and much has always been m'ade of the fact, is inhabited by persons of 
various faiths and races, and generally the only principle which is regarded 
as a panacea of the solution of all difficult questions which daunt us every 
dav — one principle which em'erges clear isr— that in all matters of liability 
there must be uniformity. We have hoard much of the diffcnmtial treat- 
ment meted out to persons of different faiths and I do not think there is 
anv Indian in this House who will dispute this proposition. I know there 
are some people wdio talk of historic backgrounds and some wffio talk cf special 
aptitudes, but they only bring in these matters in respect of certain rights and 
certain opportunities. I have not found any members saying in this 
House that in regard to liability also there must be differential treatment. 
I maintain Sir, that in regard to liabilities, rights or opportunities there 
must he uniformitv all round if wo are to nationalise the Government or any 
department of the Government. Now% Sir, when we were discussing the 
question of the cut on the Central Board of Bevenue, an arrfendment wa& 
moved in this House bv Mr. Arthur Moore, the House w^as committed to 
the principle of that amendment bv passing that cut. That amendment 
related to the pniformity of taxation; so T take it so far is that question 
is concerned it will be admitted by every one in this House that this 
g^rinciple is one to which no objection can be taken- A question of this 
nature has reference to members of other faiths also and the members of 
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those faiths have been voicing their grievances in this House in the same 
way as I am submitting it from the Hindu standpoint. Tn this connection 
I would refer to the report of the Taxation Inquiry Committee and you 
will be pleased to see that on the question of levying probate duties they 
say at page 268, paragraph 361, as follows: 


“The existing duties are very inequitable in their incidence This is determined, 
as already pointed out, by race, religioiT or locality The assets in India of Europeans, 
Eura.siaiis, Armenians, Jews and persons of foreign domicile must pay duty whether 
there is a will or not, or whether any right is sou'.?ht to lie estalilisficd in couit or not. 
The estates of Parsis, whether there is a will or not, and the estates of Indian 
Christians, wlieie there is a will, must pay duty wherever the estate be situated in 
India, thougli only when a right is sought to be established in the courts. Tiie estates 
of Hindus, where there is a vmI! made in. or relating to, immovable property situated 
in the Lower l^rovuiices of Bengal or the cito'.s of Bombav oi Madras, mu'^t also pay 
duty, but again only when a right is M^iUgbt to be established in courts Die estates 
of all Muhammadans wlio die testate or intestate, the estates of all Hindus and 
Indian Christians who die intestate, and the estate.s of all Hindus who die leavung 
wills not fallin^^ within the scsipe of the Hindu Wills Act need pav no duty, unless 
the parties tlieniselves apply for. and ol»taiii prohat* or letters of. adminisHation “ 

Kow, Sir, 1 have Iried to show so far tliat tin- principle of the uniformity 
of taxation is one which has betm accepted by this House and which m.body 
will disjnite That the present duties in regard to the undivided Hindu 
family are a great hardship and jrnposo iniquitous obligations admits of 
no doubt as lias been amply proved by the speech of my Honourable 
friend Mr. Mukhtar Singh, who has given instani'cs J neo l not repent 
that part of the story. 


The second question I wish to submit for the consideration of the 
House is whetlua* the Hindu family as sueh is a proper basis for taxation. 
Kow Sir, wlnn we wciv discussing the Reserve ITuik Bill, tin* Li‘ader of 
the House gave one argument to tins effect — that m rt‘gard to the elected 
Members of this House siiaai we have not been el(‘C'ted for ^he purpose of 
choosing Directors for the Reserve Ih^uk therefore wo have got no right 
to choose sueh Directors. Now, may T ask the Honour ihb* tlu i eadcT 
of the House, was this institution of the undivided Hindu lamil} iriciugurat- 
ed by our ancestors for the purpose of affording a yiroper basis for the taxa- 
tion of the Government of India‘S This joint Hindu familv is not an 
economic unit of existence. As T have submitted, it is a unit ol st^cial 
existence. So far as the other civil rights of the Hindus are concerned. 
I do not know^ of any law which gives the Hindu undivided family as such 
any specific rights or imposes any specific liabilities ITnder the provisions 
of the Civil Procedure Code a firm can sue, but an undivided Hindu family 
as such cannot sue. T know of only one exception to this which had refer- 
ence to the provisions of the Hindu Family Transactions Bill. The 
Honourable the Tjaw Member wanted to impose that Bill upon this House 
but the objections proffered to that Bill proved to be fatal to it and I do 
not think that Bill will find favour with this House That is the only 
exception that I know of. Leaving that consideration aside, I anticipate I 
will be met with another objection. It will be said that since the Hindu 
joint family is an entity which is akin to a corporation, therefore when you 
cannot predicate the incom'e of a particular member that he^ Is entitled to 
this portion or that portion, you cannot single out a portion of the in- 
c6me for the purpose of levying income-tax upon it. Now, so fa.r as iihai 
pArt is concamed, I will meet that argument by another quotation from 
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the Report of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. At page 275 in paragraph 
374 this objection has been met in the Report, which says as follows : 

“It is sometimes urged that inheritance taxation ought not to apply to the property 
of a Mitakshara joint family on the gmund that, on the death of a coparcener belonging 
to such a family, there is no mutation or acquisition which gives occasion for the levy 
of a duty. But it cannot be denied that a member of a Mitakshara joint family 
possesses a beneficial interest in the properties of the family during his life-time, which 
he can sell or mortgage, and in some provinces, even dispose of by jgift, and of which 
he can get a partition during his lifetime by suit, or effect severance by a mere un- 
equivocal declaration communicated to the other members of intention to hold separately 
This interest clearly passes on the death of the member, and is therefore a proper 
subject for a tax in the nature of a mutation duty. In the similar case in England, 
where property or an interest in property passes by survivorship it is valued for purposes 
both of estate duty and succession duty. Again, in the Bill to amend the Court-fees 
Act now before the Central Legislature, it is expiessly provided that, if any member 
of a joint Hindu family governed by the Mitakshara law applies for probate or letters 
of administration in respect of the estate of a deceased member of the joint family, such 
estate shall not be deemed to be property held m trust . and the applicant shall pay a fee 
on the value of the share in the joint family property which the deceased would have 
received if a partition of the property iiadj been made i.iimediately before his death. In 
the opinion of the Committee, this provision is based i the correct principle that there 
is no objection to subjecting to duty property or an interest m property passing by 
survivorship on the death of a coparcener in just the same way as property or an 
interest in property passing by inheritance is so subjected. 

Now, this is clear, that when the question of levying duty on an undivided 
Hindu family comes in, the Government accepts the principle as they 
accepted it in the Court-fees Bill which was before the Central Legislature 
at 8om‘e time, that independently of the fact whether there is a partition 
or not in the Hindu undivided family, for the purpose of levying a court- 
fee that family will be taken as a partitioned family though there is no 
partition* Sir, it is an undoubted principle of Hindu law that a TTindu 
family cannot be disintegrated otherwise than by u partition and that death 
makes no difference so far as the status of the family is conceraed. When 
for purposes of the Court-fees Bill, for the purpose of levying a duty on the 
undivided Hindu family you can choose to say good-bye to this principle, 

I fail to understand why for the purpose of the Income-tax Act you cannot 
accept the sam‘e principle. That, Sir, is so far as the legal question is con- 
cerned. 

Now I come to a matter which is of common knowledge and \\liich pro- 
duces great complexities in practice. In practice when a person belonging 
to an undivided Hindu family or rather when a Hindu goes bifore an in- 
come-tax collector, then the first thing that he is asked is “Are you a 
member of an undivided Hindu family?” Before this question C/.n be 
answered, I think even the best lawyers would have to scrutinise their law 
books before a good reply can be given. The state of the Hindu joint 
family before it is partitioned by metes and bounds is always lu a s' ate of 
flux. You cannot say whether the family is separated or not separated 
As I have submitted, Sir, in practice, some members go to different placjt^s, 
adopt different professions, keep their own incomes to themselves and spend 
those incomes without contributing anything to the commem family chest. 
The judicial pronouncements of the "Privy Council and of all the High Courts 
in India to the effect that a member of an undivided Hindu joint family 
has the key of separation in his own hands has really in‘<^e the position 
much better; at least from the point of view of the Hindu undivided 
families I think that the position is much better than before- According 
'“to the latest pronouncement of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
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Council, every Hindu can by mere expression of intention j^ive a fatal blow 
to the undivided Hindu family of his; and it is always an fipple d discord 
between the assessee and the income-tax officer whether a particular 
family is joint or not. Now, this very Session the House has placed a 
weapon in the hands of income-tax collectors which may prove very detri- 
mental to the interests of the Hindu assessees and in which large powers 
have been given to the income-tax collectors to decide by a departmental 
inquiry the question whether a Hindu family is joint or not. But we 
were assured by the Honourable the Leader of the House that the income- 
tax collectors will be bound by the law of the land ; they voll not be able 
to decide when there is an unequivocal expression of intention on behalf 
of any member of an undivided family that he has separated, that the 
whole family is joint T take it that instructions in this particular will be 
issued bv the Finance Member 

Anyhow when ve look to the state of the undivided Hindu family in 
the whole of India, we must com'e to the conclusion that it is most difficult 
for any income-tax collector to d(‘cide or even for the members <f the 
Hindu families to decide whe ther they eontmue dividc'd or undivided. Now, 
Sir, I cannot say very confidently about the rest of India - but I c-in speak 
of the Punjab and the United Provinces with much greater confidence. 
In the Punjab, as far back ns 1889, it was held by the Chief Court that the 
joint Hindu family does not exist as such in the Punjab. That ruling has 
been affirmed in 34 Punjab Pecord, 1919, and it can be confidently said 
that the abstract notion of the Hindu undivided family according to »he 
Shastras has absolutely no realisation in the existence of the present Hindu 
families. This, Sir, is one side of the picture. 

In those provinces which are governed by the Dayabhaga, this legal 
objection cannot have any force. By the very force of the law applicable 
to them, every Hindu who is a member of an undivided Hindu family has 
got a separate interest in his income and in the properties which are owned 
by the family, and there is absolutely no justification that a principle which 
is different from those which are applied to other than 

Hindus should be applied to a Hindu undivided family of 

that nature. When the state of the law is this and when so many attacks 
have been made against the Hindu undivided family by various forces, I 
do think that this fiscal provision should not be impressed into service to 
make another attack on that Hindu undivided family. I do not want that 
the Hindu undivided family should persist in its character as it is even 
now — do not want that. But I consider that it is not the concern of any 
fiscal Act to penalise any particular religion or members of any particular 
faith. 

Now, Sir, the progress from status to contract of which ^’e read as 
students in the book called Ancient Law by Sir Henry Mayne has had 
really wonderful eftecta in India, and one of the potent causes which has 
so far contributed to the disintegration of Hindu undivided families is the 
provision in the Income-tax Act, which sets a premium on separation. 

Now, Sir, having established these two things for your consideration, 
namely, that the uniformity of taxation involves the principle which must 
be acceptable to everybody, and, secondly, that the position of the Hindu 
undivided family being what it is, I have only to submit that liOme means 
should be devised whereby this uniformity of incidence can be secured to 
the members of the undivided Hindu family. Now, three solutions arc 
open to this House, and one of them is that the words “Hindu undivided 
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family” may be deleted from this clause. An amendment to tliat effect 
was moved last year, but it could not be carried. As regards the present 
amendment before the House, it has got one merit in it, and that is, it is 
in the nature of a compromise* So far as the question of principle is 
concerned, I do submit that uniformity can only be secured if a member 
of an undivided Hindu family is regarded as an individual as ail members 
of other faiths are regarded. But if that involves a change in the Income* 
tax Act or if that cannot be secured, it is an additional reason wh) this 
amendment should be accepted by this House and justice done to the Hindu 
community. I will say to the Hindu Members that this provision is in the 
nature of a disability upon all Hindu undivided families, and it is not a 
case of asking for special treatment. *Tt is a case of securing uniformity, 
and from the national point of view this is a provision which should not 
be allowed to remain on the Statute-book of this country. All such iniqui- 
tous conditions are really dangerous from the national standpoint. To the 
non-Hindu Members T would only submit one word. We do not want any 
preferential treatment. We want the same thing which when ih(‘v are 
affected they would want from this House. I do not ask for any ^uLcial 
treatment, and 1 would beg of mv fruaids to consider the question from the 
national standpoint and also from the point of view of justice. I would 
therefore appeal to the House to accept this small amendment, ns it is 
difficult to amend the Income-tax Act, by a non-official Bill. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: (Herar Riipresentat ve) : Sir I should like to make 
only a few observations in support of the amc'ndmcnt of my friend Mr. 
Mukhtar Singh. The other day tliis House earned a cut which was 
moved by m\ friend Mr. Moore. That w'as to give support to the principle 
of uniformity of taxation. That cut w'as with reference to the income-tax 
itself. Now, if this House has accepted the necessity of recognising the 
principle of uniformity of taxation, then it is m cessary to find out if 
there are any deformities in the Act itself from that point of views and 
the particular iniquity to which the attention of the House is drawm by 
my friend Mr. Mukhtar Singh is in my opinion a clear case of the de- 
formity of that kind. One of the principles on which a fiscal law should 
proceed or for tin* matter of that, any other law' should proceed, is that 
it should treat all persons equally in the eye of the law. In the case 
of Hindu families we find that the very fact that he is a member of an 
!undivided family make.s him for the purpose of income-tax a different 
person from persons who belong to religions which do not happen to re- 
cognise the existence of joint families. It means that the law creates 
a disability purely on account of the particular social polity which a 
Hindu has to observe out of deference to the traditional status and position 
of the family of which he is a member. This sort of distinction which 
the Income-tax Act countenances goes, in my opinion, against the very 
principles on which the fiscal or penal laws of the country should be based. 
Every person for the purpose of taxation should be treated as a separate 
entity and his individual earning capacity should be the only criterion 
ifor assessing him. There should be only two kinds of persons in my 
opinion whose oases the income-tax law should take into account,, one 
individual that is a natural person, and the other who may be called a 
statutory or artificial person such as corporations that come into existence 
for profit making. Now, the Hindu undivided family is a legacy which 
we inherit from time immemorial. It has certainly not come into 
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existence at any time as a corporation for the sake of making any profit. 
It had got its virtues, it Jias got its uses a.s v\eli as its defects; and it. 
has probably survived the per.od of its utility. That is a different question. 
But it will be conceded by all that the Hindu undivided family at any 
rate is not a corporation that has come into existence for the sake of 
profit making; on the* other hand, if we look iniparu ally at the facts as 
they are, find that the Hindu undivided fanuh js ('leating a good 
deal oi dillicultx in the iconoimc progress of the society hJo that is a 
corporal* (ui oi winch tlie income-lax authorities sluaild have taken no 
account lor tlu* jnirpo.sc of ihcir asseshixieut And vtt the law has treated 
it as a separate entity and the members of that corporation as somewhat 
differtnl from members of the otbei faiths m the countrv for the purpose 
of asscsbirient. There is no ostensible reason for this except one, and 
that is. that it gives some advantage to the Income-tax Department to 
assess the men at a h glier ratt^ at times or enable them to assess incomes 
which are luxt ordinarily liable to assessment. That is the only advantage 
whieii th(' Income-tax Department gets and that is why , the Hindu un- 
divided famii\ has lound a recognition in the Income-tax Act. The iniquity 
that is created wdl be obvious to all Alembers il the\ will look at the 
instance which I am going to quote Suppose there ^ a family con- 
sisting of 4 or o brothers. One ot them lias an income of say 4 or 5 
thousand rupees while the other brothers who are living eisewhere have 
ihiomes less than oiU‘ thousand rupees. All of tlnmi have got th(4r 
pcparate families to maintan The liabilit\ oi the man who considers 
}iim.si'lf as oJK' of tlie most fortunate members in such a Hindu family 
is that not onl\ lias he to maintain his own famih on his income' of four 
or five thousand rupees but ho has also to g ve some su|)}K)rt to his other 
brothers wIk^ benng less foHunatedy circumstanced are unable to maintain 
themselves. Hut for tlie purjins.* of income-tax, wdiat is the position? 
Notwithstanding that he lias to give something from his own income to 
his otlier brothc-rs who are unfortunately circumstanced, he is called upon 
to take theh income into his account and submit in his return the total 
amount for the purposes of assessment He incurs a } early liability Ic 
maintain his brothers and their families, and in addition to that, he has 
to incur a further liability in that he has to take their incomes also into 
his count wdiich are very often otherwise nnassessable and they are made 
part and ]iarcel of his own income and he has to pay a tax upon the 
total amount. It thus creates a double inequit\ . Incomes below 
Bs. l,00f). on which other brotliers are not able to live, become assessable 
because this one man who is theoreticalh a member of the Hindu un- 
divided family has an income on which he has to pay income-tax. If he 
has got an income of Bs. 2,000 or Rs. B.OOO on account of that addition 
he has to 'pay at times ‘income-tax on the total amount at a higher rate. 
This sort of difficulty is created. And I maintain there is absolutelv no 
reason why the members of a Hindu undivided famih should hereafter 
continue to remain under that disability. 

The difficulty which is generally put forth, is neither real nor insuper- 
able, It is urged that it is impossible to sav before any partTion takes 
place what the exact income of any particular member is and that it w’ill 
not be possible for the Income-tax Department to take any particular 
portion as the income of nny particular individual and assess it. On that 
point. I may draw the attention, of the Honourable Member to the parti- 
cular passage which my friend Pandit Thakur D.is Bhargava has just read 
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out from the report of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. If they know 
ihat an undivided family consists of o brothers, they can certainly treat 
the income as divided among the live brothers for purjioses of assessment 
and assess each brother in that way. That will at least to some extent 
minimise the present difficulty and hardship. But to take the whole 
income as coming out of one member and then to tax it is virtually to- 
put a tax upon the earning member for whatever he does out of affection 
m the interests of other members who are less fortunately circumstanced. 

It is sheer injustice to the man who not only maintains his own family 
but who out of regard and out of his affection for the conception of a 
joint Hindu family is also ])ropar(‘d to give something out of his earnings 
towards the upkeep and maintenance ef his brothers and other members. 
For these reasons I feel that it is necessary that the Hindu undivided 
family should be treated as suggested hy my friend. As a matter of fact 
it should cease to be a separate assessee under the law as it is, but if 
the Government are not prepared to go to that length to-day then they 
should at least come down to the position taken up by my friend Mr. 
Mukhtar Singh and in doing that, they will be only removing an inequality 
and deformity in the Act and making some effort to bring the Income-tax 
Act up to the principle of uniformity of taxation which this House accepted 
only a few days ago. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, the amend- 
ment that is actually before the House is an amendment to make the 
minimum income on wFich a Hindu undivided fanrly is to be taxed 
Bs. 5,000 in place of the normal minimum of Bs. 2,000. That is defended 
on the basis of the principle of uniformity of taxation. But as far as 
J can see, it is merely a proposal to introduce another special discrimina- 
tion into the existing position. Indeed, when I hear Members from various 
parts of the House talk about uniformity of taxation, I notice that in- 
variably what they mean is rather lesser taxation on the classes for which 
they are speaking or on themselves without reference to the position of 
other classes. Now the greater part of the discussion has centred round 
rather a different question, and that is, the question whether the existing 
law is right in the way it treats Hindu undivided families for the purpose 
of income-tax. That question is raised by some amendments which are 
down on the paper lower, but which, I gather, are all being discussed on 
this one amendment. On that I have to say this. The whole principle 
of our Income-tax Act was very carefully inquired into before the Act 
bf 1918 was passed and again before the Act of 1922 was passed, land 
very careful provisions were laid down under which income-tax should 
fall on Hindu undivided families. The law on that subject is^ somewhat 
■special and bitrieate, but very careful provisions were made and conclu- 
sions arrived at which have stood ever since 1922. In a sense it may be 
said to have been confirmed only the other day when in dealing with a 
minor amendment to the Income-tax Act in a Bill that was before the 
[House reference was made to Hindu undivided families and new pro- 
visions of a certain sort introduced with regard to the treatment of Hindu 
undivided families for thb purpose of income-tax. Those who have spoken 
on the subject have assumed that there is something unjust in the present 
method taxation of members of Hindu undivided families, but I noticed 
they were careful to leave out any mention of the special privileges which 
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are given to members of Hindu undivided families which do not apply 
to others, i^'or example, when a Hindu undivided family is assessed to 
income-tax the income of its members derived from other sources than 
the family property or the business and the income of the family as such 
is kept entirely distinct. If a member, whether he be the head or a member 
of a Hindu undivided family has a private business or profession, his 
personal income is not added to the income of the family and taken into 
account ‘n assessing the family. Nor is his share of the family income 
taken into account in assessing him either by inclusion in his total income 
on which the personal rate is determined or for any other purpose. That 
is to say, the ncome-tax law allows the member of a Hindu undivided 
family a privilege which it does not allow to anybody else. He is treated 
as combining in his own person two entities, his personal ent’ty and his 
membership of his family and he is allowed to split up his total income, 
profits and ga’ns correspondingly, a process which could never be to his 
disadvantage and must in many cases be decidedlv advantageous to him 
as well as to the family. What I submit to the House is that our present 
provisions in the present law have been very carefully thought out and 
have been arranged with reference to getting as near uniformity of taxation 
in the matter of income-tax as possible when you have to fit the system 
of the Hindu undivided family into theories of taxation wh'cb certainly 
never took it into account I was asked whether the Hindu undivided 
family came into ex'stence for the purpose of taxation. I am not quite 
sure whether anv institution or even wanv individual — even Adam and Eve — 
came into existence for the purpose of being taxed, but the tax-collectors, 
have found them and tried to tax them. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: As profit-making concerns'^ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Thai is iihaf fhe hiw we 1 km ve al 

present does f eannol on behalf of Government egret* to this amendment 
at the cost of from 20 to 25 lakhs a vear But I do want the House to 
ffeel that in objecting to it the Government are not merely objecting to 
the lo^s 20 to 25 lakhs a \ear, but they are objectmg to the intr duction 
of yet another anomaly into the income-tax law, uniformity in wh’ch both 
they and the Hovise are equally desirous of maintaining. 

Mr President: The question is- 

*‘That in Part I of vSohediile IT to fh« PiU the followin)? he added to entry A f/) 

‘But w case of a joint Hindu family when the total income is less than 
Rs. 5,000 . . JVt'r 

and consequential amendments be made in A (J?).” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: I take it the other amendments will not be moved. 

Mr, Mukhtar Singh: I move, Sir . . . 

Mr. President: They are all of the same kind. The arguments are 
the same. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: But I must formally mo\3 them. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member wishes to move them, ho 
jean do so. 


B 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A\niich amendment is the Honour- 
able Member going to move? 

Mr, President: The alternative amendment (in No. 29). 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Sir, I beg to move : 

*‘That in Part I of Schedule II to tlie Bill the following be added to entry A (i) : 

‘But in case of a joint Hindu family when the total income is less than 
Rs. 4,000 . . . Ntr 

and consequential amendments be made in A (^).” 

1 have already given my arguments and 1 will only submit one word in 
reply to the Honourable tlic Finance Member. He has said that this wiil 
create an anomaly and a distinction if this is allowed. I have pointed 
out in my previous siieech that in the case of super-tax the principle has 
already been recognised and the Government has been forced in a way to 
consider that the Hindu joint family should not jiay super-tax if the income 
is only Rs. 50,000. They only charge super-tax when the income is 
Bs. 75,000. It shows clearly that in the case of super-tax a distinction 
is made, and T do not see why a distinction should not be made in the 
case of ordinary income-tax also. A person who has got an income liable 
to super-tax is a sufficiently rich person and distinction may not have been 
made in his case When a distinction is made in his case I do not see why 
a distinction should not be made in regard to income-tax also, and not 
to make that distinction is quite unjust and unfair. The very fact that 
the Honoiirable the Finance Member did not reply to that argument shows 
that this is a fit case, and specially when I have brought down the figure 
from Bs. 5,000 to Bs 4,000 

I hope the House will accept this amendment. 

Pandit Thakui Das Bhargava: I have listened with rapt attention to 
the arguments advanced by the Honourable the Finance Member in regard 
to the last amendment, and I think that he will certainly say with regard 
to this amendment that his arguments are the same. I take this oppor- 
tunity of replying to some of his arguments 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I rise tb a point of order, and 
nsk whether the whole question can be re-opened on this amendment? 

Mr. President: I think the Honourable Member must know that it is 
mere repetition I have allowed very full discussion on the first amend- 
ment and Members should not go on repeating the same arguments over 
and over again. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: May I submit that I am not going 
repeat the very same arguments at all 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I suggest that the arguments on 
this amendment should be confined strictly to this amendment and nothing 
else. ^ 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: I shall confine myself to that question. 
The first question we will have to consider is what will be the loss to the 
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.revenue. We were told that the loss to the revenue if the previous amend- 
ment had been accepted would be about Rs. 20 or 25 lakhs. I do not 
think that if this amendment is accepted the loss will be so large. If it 
is a fact that this amendment, if carried, will effect an anomaly in the 
Income-tax Department and in the incidence of taxation, without accept- 
ing that any anomaly will be created, I would only say that if there are 
two anomalies, one a ])rcvionsly existing one and the other, now proposed, 
both should be removed. 1 am ready to state that we do not want any 
special privileges or special anornalic's and we want only imiformity of 
incidence 1 also b('g to submit that the argument that the law is there 
for the last ten years is absolutely no argument at all. If accepted, that 
will mean that there can be no change in any law at any time. If this 
OTiendment is adopted, I think some sort, of justice will be done to the 
Hindu undivided families 

Mr. President: The question I have to put is 

“'Plitit in Fart I of Schedule II to thr Bill the following: be added to entry A (I) : 

‘But in ease of .1 |oint Hindu farnilv when the total income is less than 

Bs 4.000 . AV’ 

uud coiiseiiuential amendments be made in A (i) ” 

The motion was m^gativcd 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: I beg to move. 

' That in Part 1 of Schedule 11 to the Bill the following be added to entry A (I) . 

‘But in ca.se of a joint Hindu family when the total income is less than 

lU. 3,000 Nt/ ’ * . 

and coiise<iueiitial amendments be made 111 A (i^). ' 

1 would add onl\ a, word on this amendment. I have shown that in the 
case of supi'i'-tax allowaiu'c has been made to the extent of 50 per cent, 
in the ol a joint Hindu family, and it is exactly the figure that brings 
this amount to Hs. 3,000 Therefore, I would submit, that this is a very 
fit ca.^e, and that the House should accept it. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: In so far as this amendment is con- 
cerned, it lias got a special significance. In this amendment we do not 

claim that. Us. 5,000 should be the basis of incidence in the case of a joint 
Hindu family. This has put the compensatory allowance to the joint 
Hindu family at a very moderate rate. It would practically not involve 
loss to the revenue, and I contend that the point of the Honourable the 
Finance Member that loss would be caused to the general revenues cannot 
be pressed in regard to this amendment. 

Tlie second point I would bring forward in connection with this amend- 
ment is this, that the law as interpreted by the Honourable the Finance 
Member in regard to incidence of income-tax of an undivided Hindu family 
is not applied in practice. In fact, in the case of undivided Hindu fami- 
lies, all incomes, whether private or otherwise, are treated as joint family 
incomes. According to the tenets of Hindu law, if there is a nucleus of 
family property, all private incomes from whatever source they are derived, 
are regarded as incomes of the joint Hindu family. I am rather surprised 

B 2 
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at the statement that the private incomes of members of undivided Hindu^ 
families are not taxed. On the contrary, even the incomes belonging to 
the dependants of a Hindu joint family are regarded as income of the 
lumily for the purpose of income-tax. We know that the Taxation Enquiry 
Oommittee 


Mr. President: These are general arguments which are applicable to all 
the amendments. There is no special argument urged by the Honourable 
Member in support of this amendment. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: So far as the general arguments are' 
concerned, I would submit that those arguments have reference to this 
amendment also 


Mr, President: Quite right, but they cannot be repeated. The Honour- 
able Member had a very full opportunity to address all the arguments to 
the House on the first amendment, and he had done so. 

The question is: 

“That m Part I of Schedule II to the Bill the following be added to entry A (1) . 

'But in case of a joint Hindu family when the total income is less than 
Rs 3,000 . . . mr 

and consequential amendments be made in A [ 2 ),'* 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES— 47. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. 
Achavya, Mr. M. K, 

Aiyangar, Mr. G. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulv\ 

Bhargava. Pandit Thakur Das 
Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 
Chaman Lall, Diwan 
Chetty, Mr R. K. Shanmukham 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit N'lakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 
Goswam', Mr. T. 0. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi 
Iyengar, Mr. S Srinivasa. 
Jayakar, Mr. M. R 
.Togiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Kartar Singh. Sardar. 

Ke^kar, Mr. N. 0. 

Kidwai, Mr. Rafi Ahmad 
Knnzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 
Lajpat Bai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 


Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad 
Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 
Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandya, Mr. ^hdya Sagar. 

Phooicun, Srijut Tarun Ram, 
Prakasara, Mr, T. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. 8. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvothfim. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tar t Bhusan. 
Shafee, Maulvi Mohammad. 

Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

S'nha, Mr. R. P. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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NOES~62. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Afian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur i 

Nawabzada Sayid. i 

Ayangar, Mr. V K. Aravamudha ! 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. i 

Bhut^, Mr. W. W. niahibakhsh. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil 
Bray, Sir Denys. 1 

Chatter] ee, The Revd J C. 

Chatlerji, Rai Bahadur B M 
Cosgrave, Mr. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr R H 
Crawford, Colonel J. D, 

'Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J. 
Dakhan, Mr. W. M. P. Qhulam Kadir 
Khan 

Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Gavin- Jones, Mr T 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja 
Ghuznavi, Mr A H 
Graham, Mr. L. 


Irwm, Mr. C. J. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Jobhi, Mr. N. M. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Kikabhai Premchand, Mr. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, S.r Darcy. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rainv, The Honourable Sir George 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. 0. 

Rao, Mr V. Pandurang. 

Rov, Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Mr. S. N 
Sams, Mr. H A. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shamaldhari Lall, Mr. 

Suhrawardv, Dr A 
Sykes Mr E. F. 

Taylor. Mr. E Guwan. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yamin Khan, Mr Muhammad. 
Young. Mr G M 


The mot inn was nep^atived. 

Sehodnle‘^ T and TT were added to the Bill Clause 1 was added to the 
■Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move that the Bill be passed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I oppose the motion that the Bill be passed. 
We have had debates on several important items of the Budget and we 
have had a general debate on it. At the end of it all, I feel that the 
Finance Bill before us should not be passed with the support of any 
elected Member of this House. I feel, Sir, that the situation is quite as 
bad as it was four years ago I should say it is worse now. The constitu- 
tion provided by the Statute of 1919 is a very peculiar constitution. It 
has placed the responsibility of imposing taxes upon the elected Members 
of this Assembly because they are in a majority in it. It has not given 
them power to control the expenditure of the taxes so raised. I protested 
against this in 1924 I then said that so long as the constitution remained 
as it is, I shall never support the Finance Bill, and T have adhered to that 
view. I have never voted since that time in favour of the Finance Bill. 
I feel to-day. Sir, that instead of silently abstaining from voting for the 
Bill, I should once again make my protest as clear and as strong as I 
can naake it. I repeat that it is entirely wrong that the representatives 
of the people here should not have the power to regulate the greater 
portion of the expenditure of the taxes which they are asked to raise year 
rafter year. We know that nearly two- thirds of our expenditure including 
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a great deal of the expenditure relating to the Army is non-votable. So 
many items which include the salaries of high ofl&cials here and in England 
are not votable. We have seen that even in respect of items that are 
votable, votes of this House, passed by large majorities, have been set 
at naught by the items which the Assembly had voted against having been 
restored by His Excellency the Governor General at the request of course 
of the Member of Finance. 

I submit, Sir, that I can not imagine a worse stage in the financial 
administration of this country than what we have reached. We have had 
five surplus budgets. We have heard congratulations offered to tne 
Honourable the Finance Member on his having produced five surplus budgets. 
But that is not a matter of congratulation when it is coupled with the 
statement of the Finance Member himself that, excej^t for the abolition of 
the cotton excise duty, which was an iniquitous tax which should never 
have been imposed and the giving up of which meant merely ceasing to 
levy an unjustifiable impost, except for that one item, he has not been 
able to bring about the reduction of any taxation worth speaking of. I 
submit that those surpluses have clearly been brought about by the high 
taxation that has been maintained. We all know whac taxes were imposed 
after the war. The total has been repeatedly mentioned to be about forty- 
five crores a yerr. 

An Honourable Member: Forty -nine. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Now I submit that the maintaining 
of this high taxation after the War when the necessity for it had ceased, 
is a crime i^ainst the people There is no other word that would cover 
the case. I say it is a crime against the people of India We all under- 
stand that during the time of a war, and for sometime even after a war. 
it may be necessjiry for the people to bear high burdens of taxation. Tho 
people in any country who want to support the Government would bo 
willing to bear that burden; but the very exceptional cliaractcr of that 
burden, the very fact that that burden is high and exceptional carries with 
it, to all reasonable minds and in all reasonable constitutions, the neces- 
sary implication that as soon as the pressure of the war or of the after- 
math of the war could be removed, that high taxation would be reduced. 
Other nations which were directly involved in the last Great War have 
passed through that period. They did bear high taxation, but they have 
reduced taxation and they are happier than they were just after the war. 
Here in India where the poverty of the people, the general mass of the 
people, is proverbial, here in India, where the national average income is 
about one-twentieth of that in England, the high taxation imposed in 
consequence of the war has been maintained without practically any remis- 
sion except that to which I have referred. I submit, Sir, this is a crime 
against the people. The provincial contributions have no doubt been 
remitted. That is a matter of sincere satisfaction, but the provincial con- 
tributions should have been remitted by a reduction in the public expendi- 
ture of the country. They should have been remitted by a substantial 
reduction of the military expenditure and of other kinds of expenditure. 
They have been remitted by maintaining high taxation which I submit 
is wrong. What nas been given by one hand has been taken by another. 
I submit therefore that the remission of provincial taxation does not entitle 
the Finance Department 6! the Government of India to any real credit. 
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This high taxation has been maintained in utter disregard of the 
protests of the representatives of the people. I cannot think of any period 
during recent times in which the people's condition has been worse than 
it has been during this period of high taxation, and I submit, Sir, this 
is one of the reasons why [ oppose the Bill which is the instrument by 
which this high taxation is to be maintained. I know tHe Bill affects 
income to the extent of about forty-five crores. It is not my object to 
say that expenditure to the extent of forty-five crores should be reduced 
in the present Budget If the Bill should have been placed before us in 
parts, I would have supported some parts of it, but the Bill is presented 
as one whole measure, and the only way in which I can protest against 
this high taxation being maintained is by opposing the Bill. 

Sir, L will now draw attention to some aspects of the military expendi- 
ture to which retenmee has already been made by several of my friends. 
It has been pointed out that Irnilitary expenditure has grown enormously 
and thai even the reduction which was recommended by the Inchcape 
Conirniltee has not been brought aboul To that the answer given by the 
Honourable the Finance Meiiiber has heeu that we should not expect tint 
military expenditure sh .11 be brought down much below o6 crores of rupees 
or about that figure. Now, Sir, the Inchcape Committee' consisted of 
some veU'y capable men who it should he granted in all fairness possessed 
a knowledge of lh( needs of the military administration of the country and 
also of the financial position of the Government of India If. after a, 
careful inquiry, t^hich lasted for Hev(‘ral months, the^ came to the conclu- 
sion (hat military expendituri' sliould in the course of a h-w } ears be 
brought down to 50 crores of nipees, I --uhmit tFat that opinion cannot bo 
bnished asid(' liglitl) , and I submit that in not having worked earnestly 
to bring fihoni that I’esult. to ('ffeet that reduction of about six crores in 
the inihtarv budget, tlu^ Finance Depart^ment of the Government of India 
have fail(‘d to discharge their duty to the people of this country. Now 
there an' sev(‘ral ways in which this military expenditure can he reduced. 
Oiu' of Ihcsi* is by finding out \^hore that c'xpencriture is extravagant. 
It is not given to us non-ofiicials to know where the expenditure is extra- 
vagant That knowledge can bo gained only by those who know the inner 
working of the Department or by auditors and examiners of accounts who 
can go closely into (lie figures. But there are principles and policies which 
affect expenditure. Many of these have been adverted to by several 
speakers during the debate on the Budget. We submit that the army 
expenditure can be largely reduced by the adoption of a rational policy. 
We submit that the polley of military administration which is at present 
in vogue in relation to India is an unnatural, unreasonable and extravagant 
policy We are 'made to pay the costs of the British troops on a scalo 
even higher than what they pay in England — even w’here it is not higher, 
it is on too high a scale. We recognise that it is the duty of us, Indians, 
of the people of India, to pay for national defence W'e, have always paid 
for our national defence. At no penod of British Indian history has the 
Government of England paid the coat of maintaining the Army in India. 
It no doubt paid a fow millions of rupees for the cost of the Afghan War 
at one time, but that was because the peonle of India were not responsible 
for that war. We have paid for the maintenance of the Army throughout 
the period of British administration in India, and I submit, that that being 
so, the second question to ask is what is the ^measure of the military 
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expenditure which is necessary for this country. We do not wish that 
military ethciency or equipment should be brought below par. We are 
quite alive to the need, to the importance, of military efhciency being 
tnaintamed at quite a high level. We recognise that in this unfortunate 
modem age where all the high principles of cosmopolitanism and humanity 
have failed to restrain the evil passion for war among the civilised nations 
of the west, no country can afford to have its army in an inefficient condi- 
tion. We are quite prepared to maintain it in that condition and on the 
scale which may be necessary. But we submit that the manner in which 
the Army is maintained in India at present imposes an unnecessary buiden 
upon us. and that the central fact of that scheme is that British troops 
are garrisoned ui India in large nuinbers. These British troops necessadiy 
cost a very great deal more than Indian troops do. We have protested 
against this for the last 70 years. We have protested against the present 
s\stein of manning and maintaining the Army in India ever since the army 
was amalgamated, ever since the Army Amalgamation scheme was brought 
into force in the fifties of the last century, and wo protest against it to-day. 
If we know what the strength of the army should be for the protection of 
our frontiers and for maintaining internal order, we are willing to provide 
for it, and w^e are willing ungrudgingly, uncomplainingly, to bear the 
burden of the expenditure necessary for such an army. But we object to 
British troops being maintained here, and in such large numbers, for it is 
the fact that such a large number of British troops is maintained hiirc that 
adds enormously to the cost of the army. Now there are two ways in 
which this cost can bo reduced, one is by the removal of the British troops, 
by their entire removal from this country. We have not urged ihat all 
at once, by one stroke of the pen, the whole of the British troops should 
be removed from this countrv . We have urged from t?me to time that 
the reduction should be gradual, graduated, but that it should be a reduc- 
tion with a view to their total removal. I had the privilege of being 
examined by the Military Requirements Committee which sat in 1921 in 
Simla under His Excellency the late lamented Lord Rawlinson, and I 
urged that the Government should make up its mind whether it wants 
to enable India to prepare herself for her defence, and after having made 
up its mind, the Government should adopt a scheme which will enable 
India to qualify Indians for national self-defence within a reasonable period. 
I urged that British troops should be reduced at the rate of 10 000 a year, 
and that in the course of 5, 10 or 12 vears the whole of the British troops 
should be withdrawn to England, and that they should be replaced by 
such an additional number of Indian troops as may be necessary for the 
purpose I also submitted that in addition to the small compact army 
which should be always kept ready to take the field at any short notice, 
there should be a first line of reserve and a second line of reserve, such' 
as there are in Japan and other countries, so that bv a comparatively small 
expenditure, a sufficiently larsfe number of people should be trained and 
maintained in an efficient condition to take the field and fight the enemy 
if and when an occasion should arise for it. I earnestly pleaded, Sir, that 
a scheme like that shoul^ be adopted. But unfort iin a telv no such scheme 
has been acce'pted. Two days aero my Honourable friend Dr. Moonje 
suggested that all but 15.000 British troops should be withdrawn from 
India, and that such an addition should. he made to the Indian troops as 
■may be found necessary. T do not know that this suggestion will meet 
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^vith a better fate. I know that neither of these two suggestions hag any 
<ehance oi being considered until a decision is first arrived at that it is 
not necessary that British troops should be maintained in India for the 
protection of India, — but that w'hat is necessary is that an army of adequate 
size should be maintuinod in an efficient condition, efficiently manned and 
officered, and efficiently equipped. If such a decision should be arrived 
at, then it should not bo difficult to withdraw British troops from India 
in the course of a few years; and I suWmit, Sir, that this is a great neces- 
sity, ^hc best interests of the country demand that this sh.ould be done 

The second direction in which military expenditure can be reduced is 
the disbanding of what are called the internal security British troops. 
The internal security troops are not maintained for the purpose of defence 
on the frontier or against a foreign invader. They are maintained for the 
purposes of internal security. 1 understand that up to 1914 the number 
of British and Jndian internal security troops was 16,000 each and that 
by 1921 the number of internal security British troops had been raised to 
24,00'J. In 1924 1 was informed by the Secretary to the Aifim Department 
of the Government of India that the number of internal security troops 
had risen to 27,000. I have tried for the last 3 or 4 days to know what 
the exact number now is but 1 am sorry I have failed in my effort. I do 
not know why the Army Department should not state m the budget papers 
every year what the total number of the intenial security troops is. That 
would at once show what is the number of troops required for the defence 
of the country against an outsider and what is the total number of troops 
maintained for mere internal security. But, I submit, Sir, that I have 
not heard one argument to justify the retention of such a large number of 
interral security troops I asked in a previous debate, I think four % carr. 
ago, that the Government should publish a list of the occasions when 
internal security troops had been ordered to cotme out to help in maintaining 
internal security I was not given any such list, and I maintain that the 
occasions on which these internal security British troops have been called 
to quell a <1iaturbance must he very very^ very few'. I shall be surprised if 
there have been six occasions during the last 50 years when internal security 
British troops have hod so to act It is the Indian troop? that are generally 
called on such occasions and they manage to put down a riot or a disturbance 
where it takes place ; the police and the Indian troops combined do it. I 
also submitted to that Committee of Lord Bawlinson that it was not right 
to call the British soldier in a case of internal riot, because that exposes 
him to a great WTong. He is not familiar with the ways of the people; he 
does not understand their customs He is brought in at a time wffien the 
normal atmosphere has been disturbed, and he is possessed of the idea that 
he has to put down disturbances by force. He is thus called on to act 
under abnormal conditions; and I submit that his presence creates bad 
blood between the Indian and the European. (Laughter.) I myself saw 
it with my own eyes in the Punjab. T visited the Punjab dunnsr the period 
of martial law and T repeated my visit after the period of martial law, and I 
88W how British soldiers w^ere stationed at some of the railway stations in 
the Punjab and under wffiat hard conditions they w^ere working, and what 
amount of ill-will was being created against them bv reason ot their presence 
hut without any fault of their own. I therefore submit that British soldiers 
should not be called out to preserve internal security. Tf Indian troops 
icannot maintain internal securitv- thev deserve to be dismissed. But T 
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submit it has never been alleged that Indian troops have not been able to 
establish or maintain order. I join with my friend opposite in urging that 
British troops should at no tJine be called out for preserving internal security. 
But at any rate they should not be called out unless a disturbance should 
unfortunately hajipen to be of such a serious character that it cannot be 
put down by the internal security troops. 1 submit, therefore, that, unless 
such a situation should arise, and I hope it will not arise in this country 
because th(i people of this country are law-abiding even more than the 
people of many other countries 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But the Hindus and Muhammadans are always fighting 
and British troops are necessary to quell rebellion and maintain peace and 
order in the country. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Shut up, — Please excuse me. I am 
sorry for having used that expression, I ask the Honourable Member's for- 
giveness. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Ask forgiveness Irom the countr), my hnend' 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I submit, therefore, that until such 
a situation should arise, which is not at all likely, British soldiers should 
not be called out, should not be liable to be called out, to preserve internal 
security. I join with my friend Colonel Crawford in this matter and I 
hope that the Government will seriously consider this question. If the 
internal security British troops have not had to be called out during the 
last 50 years and more for the purpose for which they have been maintained, 
the amount of money which has been spent upon maintaining them has 
been a most extravagant and unjustihable expenditure^ and I submit that 
it will continue to be unjustifiable to the end of the chapter. Therefore, 
here is one item of 27,000 British troops, the number that was given to me 
in 1924, which can be cut dowm. I should like somebody on behalf of the 
Army ].)epartment to tell me if I am wrong in stating that that was the 
number in 1924, T should also like to know if the number has since gone 
up. But even if it has not, 27.000 internal security British troops is an 
item which any Govcminent w^hich had any sense of responsibility to the 
people would try to cut out of the Budget as early as possible. I submit 
that it is one of the most important and serious charges against the present 
financial administration of the Government of India that they have not 
yet done so. I have not got the exact figures, hut I suppose that if these 
British troops were removed, that would bring iis a reduction of about 10 
crores of rupees of expenditure every year. That ip one item which T ask 
the Government to consider and I hope that when the Government of 
India will present the Budget next year to this Assembly, they will be 
able to say what action they have taken in this direction. Of course I might 
be told that I need not wait for another year to know the result, that it is 
the War Office that dictates the policy of the Oovemiment of India, that 
the Government of India are mere clerks whem the War Office is concerned, 
that thev have no power to be able successfully to protest against the action 
of the War Office and that it is very rarelv that their arguments carry any 
weight with the War Office. I know all that, to my regret. But I submitl, 
Sin. that the Govemnaent of India have now to deal every year with the 
representatives of the. people in this Assembly : and when the representatives- 
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of the people year after year draw the attention of the Government of India 
to the iniquity of maintaining 27,000 British troops as internal security 
troops, it is the bounden duty of the Government to represent the case to 
the War Office and to seek its solution and a redress of the grievance. 

Now, Sir, that is the second item. The first I have said is the total 
withdrawal of the British troops gradually in the course of a few ^ears. 
I ask again who can justify the keeping up of this large number of 
69,000 British troops m India, men and officers. What is the condition of 
this country? Except for the shoil pi nod of the Sepoy Mutiny, the people 
of India have shown that they are ul a law-abiding character. There has 
been no rebellion against the Government, and if the Government will yet 
act wisely, I venture to say th(*re will he none But what have the Govern- 
ment done during all this period in the matter of the military administration? 
The army exists and is maintained, I understand, in. other countries for the 
good of till' people. I’he Jlritish army in India can without any exaggeration 
be said to exist, to be niaintain(*d, b\ tin. people Jt sc'ems the people exist 
to maintain the army, — the people have to pay such an enormous cost for 
it '^ria re u.is a di-^oute whether the tot:d amount of reveniK’ '^perit on the 
arin\ w.is ,‘P2 or ‘12 jier cent 1 say it is V2 p(T cent . without anv doubt, 
so far as the central rc'veiiuas are concerned and it these revenues that 
were im'ant But even taking the total revenia of the eountrv, (‘ven 
agreeing that it was ])ercerit , 1 huhniit tlu' ('xpenditnri' enormous It 
is not justifiable m a eountrv where the average national im^onie is one- 
twenti('th of the ineoTn(> of the people of England Will anv body tell me 
why of all countries in the v\orld militarv (‘xpimditure in this country should 
be so diRpropori ionatelv high'^ Ever since British rule was established in 
India, the peoph* bavi* acec^jited it. or have submitted to it, whichever you 
please They have never rebelled against the Government On every single 
occasion when rrovernment has called ujion ih(^ Prnices and people in this 
country to stand by the Government, thev hav(‘ stood to a man by the 
Government whether it was a war in the Crimea, a war in China, a w'ar 
in Europe or a. war in France There is not a single occasion when the 
Princes and people of India, being called upon to stand by the British 
Governmi'nt. hfiv^c failed or refused to do so For such a people for you 
to show such distrust and disregard of their interests that you maintain, at 
their cost an army so disproportionately oostlv, is a matter for which vou 
have to answ'er both before men and before God It is unthinkable that 
in any other country such expenditure should be tolerated: and we feel the 
intolerableness of it growing every^ day We find that the money w'hicb 
'should have been spent on promoting education among the people, giving 
them better sanitary conditions to live in, providing the'm with drinking 
water, protecting them from malaria, providing them with trained nurses, 
giving them means of earning a living where unemployment is growing, 
where all this expenditure should have been incurred this huge amount 
of 56 crores is being poured like oil into the fire of military expenditure. 
T submit, Sir, it is a crime against the people of India to compel them to 
pay this enormous expenditure. We have suggested means of reducing 
this expenditure. Anv student of Indian histo^w who will take the trouble 
to read what Indians have written since the fifties of the Inst century will 
know that we have protested times out of number against the e.itravagance 
of military expenditure. Be it said to the credit of the Government of 
India in the seventies of the last eenturv. the Government themselves pro- 
tested against the enormity of this army expenditure. Let me remind vou 
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of only one such protest which they made They protested against the 
Army Amalgam '^tion scheme of 1859 which tacked the Indian Army to the 
tail of the English Army. Writing on the subject on the 8th February, 
1878, the Government of India observed: 

“that, placed as it was, under the serious t esponsibility of bo administering the affairs 
of the greatest dependency of the British Crown, that while British supremacy is strictly 
gharded the means of securing that end shall not unduly weigh on the people of the 
country, — it (the Government of India) was constrained to represent to Her Majesty's 
Government that the burden thrown upon India on account of the British troops is 
excessive and beyond what an impartial judgment would assign in considering the 
relative material wealth of the two countries and the mutual obligation that subsists 
between them. Bearing that m mind (said the Government of India), all that we can 
do is to appeal to the British Governmenl4 for an impartial view of the relative financial 
capacity of the two countries, to bear the charges that arise from the maintenance of 
the Army of Great Britain, and for a generous consideration of the share assigned by 
the wealthiest nation m the world to a dependency so comparatively poor and so little 
advanced as India.'* 

That was in 1878. There have been several other occasions in the past 
when the Government of India did protest on behalf of the people of India 
^against the extravagance of the military expenditure. But what do we 
find to-day? When after the bloodiest war known to recent history the 
people and the Princes of India have given further proofs of their loyal 
devotion lo the British Crown, we find the expenditure on the standing 
army so high, and our protests going unheeded. — Not only the protests 
■of the unofficial representatives of the people, but even the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee which was appointed by the Government itself — 
the Incbcape Committee — ^have been cast to the wind, and I submit, Sir, 
this is a great wrong to the people. It is time, Sir, that the Government 
recognised the seriousness of the situation. All this money which is being 
spent — the greater portion at least of the money which is being spent upon 
the Army, should be saved to the people to reduce taxation where reduc- 
tion is clearly called for, and to provide for building up the strength of 
the people, for pulling them up in the scale of decent living, and not allowed 
any further to be spent on maintaining the Army. 

We have suggested other ways for reducing Army expenditure. In 
the sixties of the last century, when His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught was commanding the Poona Division, a proposal was put for- 
ward that there should be an Indian Sandhurst established. During the 
last forty-four years the Indian National Congress has repeatedly asked that 
an Indian Sandhurst should be established. As the result of a recom- 
mendation of this Assembly the Government appointed the Skeen Com- 
mittee. That Committee went deeply into the matter and made unanimous 
recommendations — recommendations to which the military members of 
the Comitttee, the members of the Civil Service, and the non-official 
members were all parties. We have seen what fate those recommenda- 
tions have met with. We have seen how those recommendations have 
been turned down. At the same time we have been told that we have 
been unwise in turning down those few recommendations of the Committee 
which the Government have accepted. Who has turned down those re- 
commendations? When did we say that none of the reforms recommended 
should be introduced? What we have protested against is the trifling with 
the great question of the re-organisation of the Indian Army which . the 
decision of the Secretary of State and the Government of India involves. 
*We know that the number of British officers in the Army in India has 
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been growing. The number ul British ollieers m the Indian Arni\ was 
unduly large before the war. This was told me by one of the highest 
officjers of the English Army at Simla, and he was frank enough to tell me, 
have to provide for our military faiiiilieb " After the war, one would 
have expected that the number w'ould be reduced. I do not know — I have 
not got the figures before me for all these years — but in 1921 when I was 
being examined before the Kawlinson Committee I was told that-the number 
of British officers w'as 6,900. To-da} we find from the papers presented 
to US that it is 6,998. I should like some one on behalf of the Army 
Department to say whether the number lias increased betw'een 1921 and 
1928 by 998 But whatever that may be, Sir, 6,0(X) or 7,000, this number 
of British officers costs a tremendous amount to the Indian tax-payer. 
Is it necessary to maintain so many officers? We have protested that it 
is not necessary. England came to India only 150 and odd years ago. 
India is an ancient country; she has had a civilised government, she had 
a civilised administration for thousands of years before any foreigners set 
foot on this land During the Hindu period it was well administered. 
During the best Mussalman period — the Mughal period — it was well ad- 
ministered. The prosperity and contentment and happiness of the people 
during the time of Shah Jehan has not been excelled. It is only during 
British rule that w'e are told that we have lost the capacity for initiative 
and leadership Good gracious me why will they not agree to a fair test, 
a fair trial of strength to judge of our respective capacity for leadership 
and initiative? Why do they fight shy of it? We ask that our boys 
should be placed alongside* of their boys, subjected to the same courses, 
to the same di.seipline and to the same examinations and let the results 
declare our fitness or otluuwvise. That is our offer to them to-day. I 
do not woint one single Indian in the Indian Army as an officer who would 
not bo quite efficient, a(*cording to the standard prescribed I wxant 
efficiency; I know the value of efficiencv, and w'c have urged that there 
should be a college in India where th(‘ best of teachers should he got to 
train our young men in military tactics, in order to provide the countrsy 
with a sufficient number of efficient officers Who has refused to accede 
to this request? Those who have got the powder at this moment in their 
hands; and theirs is the responsibility for keeping up this large expenditure 
which is involved in the rehisal to train Indians as officers for the Army. 
What evils will befall the country^ if you wull replace British officers by 
Indian officers properly trained? I say none. And even if some evils 
should befall the country, we shall meet them. What did they do when 
the Germans overran France, when they were going to deprive France of 
her liberty? What did you do when you had the danger of a German 
invasion in your own lard? You rose to the occasion and fought against 
it as you should have done. If a cnlamitv will overcome us we shall also 
rise to the occasion, fight, and, God willing, win, Wbv should vou imagine 
that if some trouble arises we shall succumb to it and India will be drowned 
in the Indian Ocean? Nothing like that will happen Give us the lihertv; 
let us have the freedom ; remove the unjust restrictions that you have 
placed upon our powers; let us have the fr'^edom to build up a first class 
military college, and we shall show you what we can achieve. Yon tell 
us you are going to send 20 bovs to England and you complain that you 
are not able to find even 10 suitable young men at present T know it is so 
This is what I was told in 1921 ; and I then suggested that the whole of 
your policy required to undergo a change. Why do you not have at present 
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^«ven the small number of young men whom you w^ant? It is because you 
will not make the conditions attractive, and b£3cau8e }ou do not tippeal 
to that one feeling in man which makes him bind himself, to offer him- 
self, as a sacrifice at any nioruent for the service of liis countr} . T)ie 
element of patriotism makes the whole difference. You have not introduced 
the element of Indian patriot i'^iu into the administration of the existing 
army in India It is all at present — I am grie\ed to say it — a mercenary 
business. We want to place it on the same fooling on which it stands 
in England, in France, in America and in Japan, namely, on a footing of 
patriotism Let the patriotic sentiments of the Indian he appealed to and 
^et Ine right sjstem he adopted. What is that system ’ I 

urged in 1921, — and I repeat it to-day, — and I am glad to lind 

that the Sandhurst Committee has made the same reeommendation, — 
that you must proclaim to the people of India that you 

mean to train Indian otfieers m sntficient nnmhers to man the Indian 
Array, and you must lot the fact be known in all the district schools through- 
out the country, and you must introduce military exercises and military 
training in those schools. When you will do that, you wall find there is 
enough, nav, more than enough, fine material available for sending up 
to the central training college of the anny than y* u have a conception of 
at present. Every country has been able to supply that material May 
1 remind the House of the state of America before' the year 1890? Before 
1860 the Americans w^re not trained for the arm\ They decided to 

t-rain their young men for it, and every University w^as made a centre for 
training officers in the army The Government supplied officers, thej 
supplied the equipment, and all the other necessary fncilities Starting 
in that way in 1860, they built up their inilitarx^ strength to such an extent 
that v/hon the time of trial came, they w^cre found ready and efficient 
When Ihc allies w^ere being severely tried in the last war, they came io 
their rescue and saved civilization from receiving a very groat setbsek 
at the hands of Germans Now, we want Government to do a similar 
thing in this country. Let them introduce military training in our schools 
and colleges, send up boys for military training not only from a few centres 
and families, but pick them up from all over the country, give military 
training to all boys who possess the necessary physique and the moral 
virtues needed and are willing to go to the army with their lives on their 
palms to fight for their country and King. That is what is needed. If 
you will not proceed in that manner, you will not get the 20 men you 
want, and then you will unjustly say that India is not able to get even 
20 men every year, and that therefore there is no use of establishing a 
military college in this country. I sav, Sir. that tl ere is all the necessary 
material available in India. But unless you establish a first rate military 
college in India, and unless you train young men at it in sufficiently large 
numbers, it will be ages before Indians will be able to defend their own 
country, and you will make it ai/ excuse to keep up this extravagant 
expenditure which, I say, is a crime against the people. Therefore, from 
every point of view the second suggestion about the establishment of a 
military college in India ought to appeal to every fair minded person in 
this House. Jf we gave you, or you took from us, a hundred millions for 
the war, if we contributed another hundred millions bv means of subscrip- 
tions from the Princes and people of India combined, can we not afford 
to spend even 10 or 15 crores to build up an absolutely first class military 
■college in India? And who shall suffer if we do it? We are willing to 
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bear tlie burden You have abolished the opium revenue practically. If 
we have been able to get on without the opium revenue during the last 
10 or 15 years, India can certainly bear the non-recurring expenditure of 
a few crores to establish a first class military college, and a few lakhs a 
year to maintain the necessarx staff for it Why then will you not give 
us a military college? You are morally wrong in refusing to let us have 
such a college. Your financial administration is to be condemned, bcLau^e 
by refusing to b‘t us have such a college \ou are kee])ing up your high 
expenditiirci on tlu* llritish offici'rs you now have in the army. I say this 
IS another direction m which you can reduce the expenditure and you ought 
to do il I know tliat the m(‘re establishment of a college, even when that 
idea mattTialises will not all at once reduce the military expenditure. 
We know it. For that very reason, and because we know that it will take 
a long time, to bear fruit wv desire that the process should begin as carK 
as possible. Why xxdll you not let it? 

There are now three definite proposals which have been placed before 
the 0()V(*rnment during this budget debate One is to do away with the 
interna] security troops and to replace them where necessary by Indian 
troops The second is to send awav all but 16,(X)(.) British troops and 
replace tlami by Indian troops where necessary The third is to reduce 
the British troops bv 5, ODD a year and in the course of ID or 12 years 
remove' them altogether from India Some people might say 
that will bring about chaos and corffiision in India ” I say 
nothing of the kind will happen Our proposals are made on the 
basis of our relations with Fingland continuing If Britishers uill let us 
continue our relations with Oreat Brit;iin we are willing to do so But 
if England will drive all the best minds of India to despair, if England 
will repeatedly show, as she has shown bv h(*r various actions, that she 
does not mean to pla-v the game with Indians, vou will undoubtedly drive 
the very best minds of India against vou We urge that the Govern- 
ment should lake up this problem definitely You have got under con- 
sideration the question of responsible government being established in 
India. It has often Ix'on said that the question of the establishment of 
full responsible goveniment in India hangs upon the question of the 
Indianisation of the Anny, upon Indians being able to defend their own 
country h} land and sea We are prepared to accept the responsibility. 
The thing that matters in matters military as well as civil is the rupee or 
the shilling What did the English Prime Minister say at a critical stage 
of the last war, would count in the end? The shilling bullets, he said, 
would count If we have the money to pay for the services of our officers 
and soldiers we can obtain them India has paid throughout the period 
of her connection with England all the military charges. The Colonies 
did not pay anything towards the military charges for a long time, but 
India has always paid those charges, and India is paying the whole of the 
Army charges to-day. If so, there being no financial difficulty, all that i 
wanted is that India should he able to secure the services of the best 
soldiers and officers to her best advantage We are willing that fhe 
services of English soldiers and officers should continue to be available to 
India for .-iome time longer, but on a proper footing You want that this 
service should be available to India on a different footing. That is where 
there comes in a sharp difference of opinion. Mr. MacWorth Young in 
his very plain and simple speech — quite straightforward in his method and 
manner — told us that that was the difference. The Britishers want to 
“tee that British recruitment should not fall; we want that the Indian 
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recruitment should rise — a very frank statement of the position. But that 
very frank statement necessitates that we should have a little* 
frank talk. If that is your determination that you will continue 
British recruitment on its present level and not give us a chance 
as we desire, pray for and solicit, you lose all the confidence of 
anybody in India who counts for anything. You have already lost 
a tremendous amount of it. If, on the other hand, you re* 
cognise the position, and if as the Government of India you should take 
up this question and put it before the War Office and the Parliament, 
>you will be doing your duty by the country you profess to serve. The 
Statutory Commission is making an inquiry into the future constitution 
of the Government of India. But what will be the good of any recom- 
mendations which the Commission might make so long as that decision 
of the Government of England, of the British Cabinet, or the War Office, 
whoever it may be, on the recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
glands? We feel that so long as that attitude continues, so long there 
is no prospect of our getting what is by nature, by law, by reason, our 
own. So long as you keep up the determination to have a certain per- 
centage of British officers and a large number of British troops in India, so 
long as you will not help us to provide for the training f f all the officers 
which the Indian Army of the future will need, so long you can postpone the 
day of the establishment of full responsible government in India. It is 
not necessary that it should be so delayed, so postponed. In other 
countries, in your own Colonies you did not insist upon their having a 
colonial armv to defend their shores before responsible government was 
established there. Mv esteemed friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, in his little 
booklet on the Defence of India, drew attention to this fact that the 
Colonies were not required to have an army of their own ready when 
they were given responsible government So, if you wished to deal with 
India in the wav you dealt with the Colonies, the question of the immediate 
Indianisation of the army would not loom so large on the horizon. Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer says : 

*‘A resolution of the House of Commons in 1802 laid down that while it waa re- 
cognised that all parts of the Empire must have Imperial a.ssistanre against danger 
resulting from Imperial policv, the responsibly igoverned colonies should, as far as was 
possible, bear the erpenses of their own internal defence and ought to assist in their 
external defence The Imperial forces maintained bv the colony were not wHhdrawn 
immediately upon the grant of respopcihle crovernment without consulting the needs of 
the colony or so as to cause them embarrassment. It must he remembered thnt while 
self-governing colonies made no contribution to the coat of the military forces maintained 
by the Imperial Government. India has always shouldered the expenditure required for 
her defence, external as well as internal. The forces required for both these purposes 
have always been maintained hv India at the cost of the Indian exchequer. The 
pecuniary ohli orations of self-defence having always been fulfilled by India she may 
reasonably cHim that the grant of responsihV government should not he delayed on 

the ground thst she may not be able to officer her own armv with Indians. The 

inability cannot he ascribed to any fault of ours and wo are anxious that it should 
be removed ns early as pos.sible oonsi.stent with the requirements of training and 
oatperience. The complete Indianisation of our armv is not thus a atne qua non for 
the grant of responsible government.*^ 

I submit that as in Iho case of the Colonies you acted in a reasonable 

spirit, we are justified in e^fnecting that after 150 years of our relatione 

you will act towards us also in a reasonable if not a geilerous spirit. But 
iyou do not give any evidence of ifc by refusing to establish a military 
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college ill India or by adopting u scheme for reducing the large number 
of British officers who officer the Indian Army and the Britieh troops. 
That is our complaint against you, and this complaint becomes material 
in connection with the Finance Bill because, as I have said before, the 
high expenditure on the Army is naturally the result of the policy you 
are pursuing, if you will not give us even now a mi'iitary college which 
will inspire in us the hope that in the course of a few years we shall be 
able to train our own officers,, where is the hope of reducing the military 
(expenditure V And if you must maintain the military’ expenditure as it 
IS, most certainly it will not be by our votes, it will certainly not be 
by my vote that you will be able to maintain that expenditure. 

Sir, there arc many other grievances connected with the financial ad- 
ministration of the country which compel me not to sujjport the Bill 
before us. We have seen that during the last five years of surpluses 
there lias been no reduction of taxation except in regard to the cotton 
excise duty of which I have already spoken. We have seen how, m spiiDe 
ot all protests made, Government have not given effect to pie Resolutions 
(Oassed by this House on various items. Two days ago w'e heard the Armv 
S(‘cretar3 complain that we had turned down tour propositions which 
were meant to help us. One was the R<}serve Bank IRli. Xow', Sir, 

I do not want to take up the time of the House b\ go’ng (h’eply into 
that blit I only wish to repeat that 1 consider that it w’as extreme good 
liick for the people of this country that we were able to dideat the attempt 
of the Oovemment to establish a Reserve Bank as it was proposed. There 
may be some who think that India has lo^t a great deal by it There are 
many amongst us wdio think that India has been saved mncM injustice 
and loss. We w’ant the Reserve Bank to come into existence wdien we 
have the jiower of shaping the Reserve Bank Bill We have not that 
jower at present and therefore we are willing to wait until wo have that 
pow'er The second complaint w’as we had not supported the position 
(A the Government on the Skeen Coimnittee’s recommendations I hav% 
already referred to it. Wo have given good reasons why we have con- 
demned the decision of the Government. The third yvns that w^e had 
turned dow'n the Navy Bill. I am surprised that after the arguments 
addressed by my Honourable friend Mr. Shanrniikhaiii Chetty and other 
Members wdio spoke on ibis side anybody should misunderstand our 
altitude wdth regard to that Bill We want an Indian Navy. God willing, 
we shall have one in time, but w'e want that we should have a voice in 
lontrolling it. We do not want to add to the departments of administra- 
tion for which we are asked to pay but in the administration of which 
yve have not a potential voice. We carried through certaia cuts during 
the debate. They have all been restored. Of course they had to be 
restored because the Finance Bill could not be proceeded with. What does 
that prove? It proves that under the' present constitution the repre- 
sentatives of the people ore called in to discuss certain financial measures 
of the Government but they have not the power to enforce their decis’on. 
Even if they carry some propositions, the Government of India advise 
the Governor General to ceHify items against the decisions of the Assembly, 
and that finishes the whole matter. Now T ask, is there any other 
country which furnishes a parallel to this? High taxation mounting up 
after the war, surpluses produced as the result of high taxation, proposals 
of the representatives of the people substantially turned down, yet those 
representatives to be blamed for not giving their support to the Finance 
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Bill which is the instrument for giving effect to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. which disreg‘.ird.i their wishes and tramples them under foot I I sub- 
mit, Sir, this cannot be. 1 hope that the period during which this present 
system of government is to last is coining to an end. 1 hope that what 
has happened (iuriug this Session is an indirect index of what is coming 
U; be in the near futuie. Wo have seen that during the last hve }eiu*s 
the opinion of the representatives of the people has been flouted to an 
extent never known before. We remember liow the 6d. ratio was 
put on the Statute-book last year against the protests of the representatives 
of the people. That was an evil. Sir, the enormity of which is realized 
only by those wlio move in the circle of business men and who hear from 
the people the amount of unprosperity, the amount of unemployment that 
it has brought about. To-day, Sir, the country is poor.’ To-day, Sir, 
there is much unemployment. Trade does not flourish; all business men 
know that the purchasing power of the people has been diminished. Will 
anybody tell me what it all is the result of? I submitj, Sir, it is the 
result of that great wTong of putting the rupee at la. 6d. which was carried 
out last year by the many marKtuvres to which the Government had 
recourse m this House. I can never forget the pain that it cost us. 
I can never forget the tacfics which were employed. 

(At this stage there were thumpings by some Honourable Members 
(Of the table.) 

Yes, some people want to cheer in derision but have not the courage 
to do so in the right wa\, (Ironical cheers.) Yes, that is something. 
Those cheers are mingled with the tears of mill ons of people in this 
country. (More ironical cheers.) 1 cannot recall. Sir, in the whole 
history of British Indian administration a gi’cater p oce of wrong inflicted 
upon the people than this raising of the rupee to Is. 6(/., and 1 do not 
know' how long it will take to undo the e\il effects of that .slop. We 
have a'iso seen how the jiollcy of tlie Governim'nt of India has w’orked 
in other directioms. The Government lias been compelled to resort to 
the very methods which some of our fnends on this side of the House 
predicted they would have to. Last >ear the Finance Member said that 
'lie had no desire to borrow' in T.ondon. Since 1923 boiTowiiig in London 
had eeuse‘d, and he said on the floor of this House last year that he had no 
desire to borrow’ in Loudon, and vet, as my friend, the Honourable Mr 
Ghanshyam J)as Birla predicted that the Government w'ould be driven 
to borrow in England as the result of the Is. 6d. ratio being adopted, 
it has turned true. Against W'hat the Honourable Finance Member had 
said in this House, which was a promise to this House that he would not 
borrow in London, and against the pnrctice which had prevailed since 
1923. he did borrow' in London to the extent of 7i millions sterling. Will 
he explain to this House, can he explain to this House why that borrow- 
ing was resprted to except for the purpose of supporting the evil policy 
of fixing the, rupee at la. 6d., foi which he was largely responsible? Now, 
Bir^ I do not know whether the Government will not borrow again Ibis 
j^ear in London. But I wish to warn, the Government against the con- 
isequences of exasperating the people of. India 'in this way. You know, 
Bir, that in 1921 the Indian National , Congress passed a resolution that 
if the Government of India would not carry out a same policy, the country 
would repudiate the debts which the Government incurred after that date t 
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aud lei inc sa^' here, ISir, that if the (jovermiieut will continue to play this 
game and to act on this bad policy of borrowing in London, the res- 
ponsibility for it will be entirely theirs if the people wiJl repudiate the 
debts. The situation, ISir, is more painful than I can descr.he. Here 
m India we have not the power to vote upon a nearly t\so-thirds of the 
expenditure wh'.ch the (lovernmeiil incur. There in England, the Secre- 
tary of State can, without reference to thus House, without regard to 
the wishes of tins House, borrow^ and indict a debt and a loss upon this 
-country. 1 do not know. Sir, that any other people would have stood 
.elj this for such a long time as we have stoc^l it; and I wTint the Govern- 
ment to realise tJie evil effect that it is producing upon the minds of 
the peo]>le of India We do want u sound, a sane, financial policy to be 
pursued ; we want that the Government should act m consultation w ith 
the representatives of the people who are here under the Statute under 
which the Government themselves are functioning. We want thiit w^here 
the btatute leaves it to the (iovermnent to consult the wishes of the people, 
-they should not tloui ludum public opinion. That is the legist which wo 
can ask ironi Government but wl find that even that is denied to us 
Kot only large portions of the expenditure are non-votahle, but even m 
matters where w’e hav" the right to vote, our votes are disregarded. In 
matters where our wishes should prevail even under the present Statute, 
they are disregarded And in these circumstances Sir, we are asked to 
•support the Finance Bill. How can we'^ How can we? 

I submit, Sir that the British Go\emriu*n1 are pursuing a ver\ wrong 
policy w'.th regard to India Their diallings with Egypt, tin ir d« <dmgs w'ith 
Iraq are iad'ore us The\ ha\e alienated the peoples ot thost* parts f)f 
the w’orld , tlu'y are alienating the people of India; and I submit it is 
wrong It will not help theun to ciaitinne to do so TluMadoiv nn earnest 
reepK'st IS that the Governiueuit of India shoulel prorn se l)elon‘ lh<* Finance 
Bill i.-. tin.ill\ pul to tlie \otr tluit on Ixdialf oi tlie Govtannu-ut of hull i 
th(' Honourable the Finance Menilxa- ^liould promise, that the matters 
which ha\(^ been brought to the notiee of the Government wall he consider- 
ed during the next year, that tlu‘ question of a further naluet on of the 
(‘xpenditure of the Army by a chango in th(‘ policies and principles under 
which tlie Anu\ is at present administtu'ed will be ^IrongK recommended 
to the Government in England, that a Retrenchment rominitteo wall he 
appointed to go into other departments to see wheiv expenditure can be 
reduced, behwe tlif motion before ns is put to the vote Hv friend the 
Honourable the Finance Member smiles 1 wdsli him joy This is the 
last occasion on wdrcli wt shall have the opportunit\ c)f discussing questions 
in whieh we differ. T should he very son*v if anything that T have said 
nt any tinu* should he interpreted by mv Honourable friend as personal 
If T ever did so. it was by n mistake and not hv intention, but I do feel 
that the administration of the finances of the Goveniment of India during 
the Inst five years has not been for the benefit of the people. 1 may be 
wrong, but I do feel it. and T have therefore said it But rnv duty is not 
merely with the past; my duty is with the future and I do wash that the 
Honourable the Finance Member, wdio is undoubted h one of the ablest 
financiers who has come to this country (Hear, bear), wlio is undoubtedlv 
one of the ablest men in the w^orld of finance, and wTio can, w^hen he 
has. made up his mind, carry out a policy, who has been gifted with 
that amount of will* ’power whieh is necessary to carry out what a man 

r 2 
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has determined, would help us. by reason of the five years of connections 
which we have had, to have this financial policy of the Ooverninent of 
India revised. 1 appeal to him to remember that whatever of harsh things 
we have said has been the result of the pain that we have felt on these 
questions, and to see if, by reason of the live years that he has spent 
in the service of India, he can yet find it within hhn to help to have 
the financial administration of this country revist^d by those whom Pro- 
vidence has placed over us. But, B’r, whether he will do it or his successor 
will do it. or whether another body of men will do it, the solution has to 
come; a cliange in the present situation is essential; the present system 
with all its evi'ls cannot continue long without creating greati^r and greater 
differences between the people and the Government of India. I submit 
that these differences are becoming more and more acute and I wish to 
make a confession here before I conclude. 1 feel tint the maladministration 
of India, so far as the finanoal and Army portions of the administration 
are concerned ij sufficient to justify every single man in India to declare 
that he will own no alJegiancei to this Government so long as the present 
system lasts. I feel that if the Government will net reform the administra- 
tion early and t.ot put it on a sound footing, there will hi' a gnaiier and 
greater breach betweeti the people and the Gov(>rnment. d'wo things 
we must have, land have wdth as little delay as possible. They were 
well stated for us by Mr Ramsay MacDonald in one of his letters. He 
said : 

“Whatever form the governing machinery may take, two things must he gi anted 
In the first place, the Viceroy’s Council must he of the nature of a Cabinet and must 
be responsible to the representative authorities Secondly, India must have control of 
her own finances. I hope that broad-minded wi.sdom is to ass'st both of ns to nrrwe 
at a happy conclusion “ 

Lala Lajpat Rai: He is no longer the same Ramsay MacDonald 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: He is no longer in office, but I vi^nture 
to think that he still retains his old love for justice and freedom, and I 
am encouraged in that hope by what he said on the 25th of November, 
1927, in the House of Commons. He said: 

“We have now reached a point in this evolution when the time has come for us as a 
Parliament and as a nation to say to them (Indians) wliat many of us have had to say 
to our children who have grown up — ‘you aie going out into the world; I have done 
my best for you whilst you were under my wing and whilst I was responsible for you, 
and now take the responsibilities of manhood upon yourselves, and God bless you in your 
future career’.’’ 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Hypocritical! 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: T believe, Sir, that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald will prove true to his word when the hour of trial comes. I 
have drawn attention to this to show that even among those who support 
the present system of government there is this feeling that in two matters 
at least the Indians must get what they want. The first is a cabinet 
government fully responsible to the people, and not a government like the 
present one where it seems that appointments are made with a purpose 
to show that the Government does not care for Indian opinion, where 
appointments are made with as much disregard of educated Indian opinion 
as there could be. We want these things to end. We want that the men 
who are appointed should remember the purpose for which they are 
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HppcAnted. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford made ii clear that the 
Indian IVIembers of the Executive Council of the Governor General were 
expected to present the Indian po nt of vieu in the CounciK of the 
Government 

Lala Lajpat Hai: Mr. Montagu is dead. 

Pandit Madan Moha*! Malaviya: Yes, Sir, ^Ir Montagu is dead. Long 
live his luemorv 1 He was a good man and did us a good turn I hope 
his spirit is still alive, and is to he found in the minds of some Englishmen, 
some S(*ot(‘lmien, some Britishers The present s\stem < f government 
'Nlnch is utterly irres))onsil)le must soon end We want an Indian Finance 
Memla r I vcuw much wish that the Finance Member who is to succeed 

cur fneud tlu* Houourahh* Sir Basil Blackett should be an Indian. We 

teel that our English friends have had long innings f n m 1858 downwards. 
The> havi' largel\ mismanaged the finances of India; let us iiave a chance 
now' ot having an Indian financier as a Finance Member. That is one 
thing w'e want {An Honourable 'Member' “No chance”.) No chance, 

T d^) not agree I feel sure we are going to have ehance The 

second thing i'>. we must have the Executive Government made fully 
responsible to the representatives of the people. The jiresent system, Sir, 
has become entirely intolerable I quoted in an earlier speech from Lord 
Durliam regarding the ei nditions w’hich obtained in Canada it the time 
when res])onsible ginernment wa.s introduced there 1 will ask the Indul- 
gence of the House to quote it again so that it may remind us once more 
of what that position w'as. It will appear from it that the conditions 
tliere were in 1834 \ery much what we find in India to-day under the 
present constitution He stated * 

■"The j)ON%ers for which the Assembly contended appear in lioth instances to l>e such 
AH it was perfectly justified in demanding.” 


Thes(' are tlu' pow'ers w'hich we want — the pow’er to control our domestic 
nfifairs, in the Home Department, in the Finance Department, in the 
Industries Department and all the other departments of the Government 
of India, subject io such understanding as may be arrived at for a short 
period in relation to the Army and Navy and to foreign and politieal rela- 
tions. Lord Durham* went on to ^ay : 

‘Tt i.s difficult to conceive what could have been their theory of government who 
imagined that in any colonv of Enj^land a body invested with the name and character 
of a representative Assembly, could be deprived of any of tliose powers which, in the 
opinion of Englishmen, are inherent in a popular legislature It w'a.s a vain delusion 
to imagine that by mere limitations in the Constitutional Act. or an exclusive system 
of government, a body, strong in the consciousness of wielding the public opinion of 
the majority, could regard certain portions of the provincial revenues as sacred from 
the contix)!, could confine itself to flie mere business of makm; laws, and look on as a 
passive or indifferent spectator. wliiJe those laws were carried into effect or evaded, 
and the whole business of the country was conducted by men in wdiose intentions or 
capacity it had not the slighest confidence. Yet such was the linut.atJon placed on the 
authority of the Assembly of Ts^w'er Canada; it might refuse or pass laws, vote or 
withhold supplies, but it could exercise no influence on the nomination of a single 
servant of the Crown The Executive Council, the law' officers, and whatever heads 
of departments are known to the administrative system of the Pro/mce, were placed 
in power, v^ithout any regard to the wdshes of the people or their representatives; nor 
indeed are there wanting instances m which a mere hostility to the majoritv of the 
Assembly elevated the most incompetent persons to posts of honour and trust. However 
^decidedly the Assemhlj' wiight condemn the policy of the Government, the persons who 
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had advised that policy reta'iied their offices and their powers of giving bad advice. 
If a law was passed after lepeated conflicts, it had to be carried into effect by those 
who had most strennoush opposed it 'I'he wisdom of adopting the true 
principle of representative giovernment and facilitating the management ot 
public affairs, by entrusting it to the persons who have the confidence 
of the representative liody, has never been recognised in the government of the North- 
American Colonies All the officers of Government were independent of the Assembly, 
and that body, winch had nothing to say to their appointment, was left to get on as it 
best might, W'lth a set of public functions, whose paramount feeling may not unfairly 
be said to have been one of hostility to itself.” 

I bubinil tliat this is very much like the system prevailing here to-day 
and 1 submit it cannot last much longer. I hope that everyone of us 
recognises the evil of it to the full. The cup is full to the brim. It Is 
imbearahle 1 hope tliat the Government and the people will combine lo 
bring about an early solution, and 1 hope that when 1930 comes it will 
see that the British Parliament has had the wisdom and generosity to put 
a Statute on the Statute-hrxik providing for the establishment of full 
responsible government in India, and that that year will not be allowed to 
pass without such an enactment being placed on the Statute-book 

The Assembly tlum adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock 


The Assembly ro-assernhled after Lunch at a Quarter to Throe of the 
Clock, Mr President in the Chair 


Mr. President: The House will now resume tlie further consideration 
of the motion moved by the H( nourahle Sir Basil Blackett, that the Bill 
be now passed 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand (Bombax : Nominated Non-Otheial) • Sir, I 
rise to support the motion that the Finance Bill he passcid. This hilL 
Sir, should jin perly be viewed not by itself hut in relation to the whole 
financial administration of my Ronourahie friend Sir Basil Blackett during 
the jieriod of his stewardship of Indian finances. Whether we consider 
the financial prosperity of the country merely disclosed by this Budget ')r 
by the series of financial operation^ which he has siiceessfiiUy carried 
through during his term ot office, one cannot but be struck by the fact 
that the Finance Member has been actuated by a singleminded desire to 
put the burden ( f taxation as lightly as possible on the shoulders of tiie 
Indian tax-payers. 

Let us, Sir, consider the position of the tax-payers as it was in 192c5 
as it is to-day. Let me take, first, the incidence of interest charges. I 
do not propose to follow the various confusing arguments which were 
brduglit forward during the general debate on the Budget clouding the 
real situation. The plain facts are that on the Slst March 1923 of the 
total debt of 879 crores about 2e55 crores were not covered by any assets in the 
(orm of Kailways or other productive undertakings and the tax-payers had 
to find the interest charges on this amount. Comparing, Sir, the position 
on the 31st Maich 1928, out of a total of 992 crores the tax-payer has only 
to find the interest charges on 179 crores and the balance is all covered 
by tangible assets which relieve the tax-payer of contributing to the 
service of that debt. The unproductive debt of 255 crores at the time Sir 
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Blackett, took charge incliKhal about 100 erores whicli was tlie 
result of the deficit of the prectding vear. Thanks to the strenuous 
endeavours of the Finance*- Mianber, tlie era of deficits has passed away 
axwi of the 100 crores of unproductive debt added on this about 7(i crorea 
have been wiped out. It is a matter for sincere congratulation that if 
the recent rate of 'progniss in llie financial administration is ctontinued 
the lax-paver will be relieved ot all that deadweight debt as earlv as 
rossiblc. 

Sir, a second point in which I as a husiness man and the whole com- 
meroial community are interested is tlic appreciation m the market prices 
of Indian (lovenuneut securities t)()tli ui India and outside Mcnibers of 
this House arc' aware tliat a Committee for the reliabilitation of the 3 and 
3J per cent, si'curities was a])pointed some }ears ago and made certain 
recaiuimendatious 3’hc Hotii urahle the Finance Member, without taking 
anv steps towards a direct subsidv to the holders of the 8 and 3J per cent, 
securities, lias, b\ liis ]udi<*ious debt remission ])olicv , brought about a 
remarkable imiirovc'iuenl in the priee < f the securities The 3-t })er cent, 
papc'r, which was 57 on the 1st Febniarx , H)28, has risen to 78 at the 
present moment 1 want the House to imagine, Sir the happiness and 
comfort ot tlu' poor holdc'rs of 8i p«*r cent pa]>er win found their capital 
at one tune raiudlv vanishing and who liavc* now tlu' satisfaction of having 
both their capital and their inc me stabilised 3’his, Sir, is no small 
achievement for a J^^iiianee Member within his term of office I am grate- 
ful, Sir, to the Finance' Mc'inber for the aliolition ot the excise duty on 
cotton ll was an ohimMous dntv for ihe extinction of w’hich the whole 
of Hidia was clamouring and it is to the everlasting credit of the Honour- 
able the Finanee ^felnber that lie was able to make a clean sweep of that 
duty during his period of • ffiee I agrc'e Sir, with nu friend, Sir 
Furshotamdas Thaknrdas. tlial all is not vet wil! with the cotton indiislrv 
and I share his hope' tiiat the (lovi'nimeiit of India will oontuiiie to take* a 
greatc'r iiifc-rest in the important national in<lustr\ of the c'oimtrv 

I eannot omit, Sir, to mention the* w<*lc'<)me relief that the Flonourable 

the Finance' Member lias afha'dc'd to the province's by the final extinction 

< f ])rovineial eontnhutions I do not projiose to go into that matter fur- 
ther. But 1 should like’ the Hou.se to eonsider the extinction of provincial 
contributions side bv side with the svstematic iKilicy which the Honour- 
able the Finanee Member lias ado})led t f reducing the inlc*resi rales on the 
advances granted to I’roviiicdal rioverninents C’apital ex})onditure, bot}» 
productive and developiuenlai, cin the part of the Provincial Ooveriiments 
depends on cheap finance. <ind tin* House will realise when I sa\ that the 
interest rates cdiarged by the 0( vcrnnicnf of India to Frovincial Govern- 
ments on the advances grantc^d to them have been systeinatieallv reduced 
from 0 per cemt. in 10*28-24 to 5 per cent in 10*27-28 In addition to 

takim»- awav the millstone of povincial c'ontribntf ns, the Finanee Member 

has also lightened the weight of interest ebarge^d tc provinces I niav 
add, Sir. that from these loans from the Government of India the provinces 
are finan(*ing various seherues of lasting benefit to tlie eountrv, schemes 
like the Sutlej Valiev Project and other irrigation works an<l the various 
ll y d ro - el ec t ri c a 1 siffi em os . 

It is sometimes thought that tlie extinction (4 jirovinchl contributions 
hgs benefitc^d on1\ the provincial tax-j>aver and tlie various prop' sals to 
reduce tlie salt tax and postal rates have bec'n put forward to afford some 
relief to the central tax payer. It need liardly he said, Sir, that there are 
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no such distinct entities as the provincial tax-payer or ihv Imperial tax- 
payer. In almost every case, the same individual has to pay both fonns 
of taxation, and any relief afforded in one direction certainly goes to relieve 
the general position of the Indian tax-payer. 

1 should not omit to mention the laudable efforts of the Finance Mem- 
ber in the establishment of the Viramgam Line and the stoppage of leak- 
ing of Indian revenues. I am grateful, and indeed the whole commer- 
cial community of Bombay is grateful, for the efforts of the Honourable 
the Finance Member in this direction. 

This is perhaps not the place, Sir, to refer to the sad history of tin* 
Beserve Bank, which the House decided to postpone sino ‘He during this 
Bession. I have always pleaded for the creation of a Beserve Bank on 
orthodox lines, free from Government influence and fnmi the manipula- 
tions of party politicians. The establishment of such a Beserve Bank is 
a fundamental necessity for any civilised country ; and though Sir Basil 
Blackett may go with his desire unfulfilled, I am confident that his 
successor wdll take it irp as soon as possible. The establishment of a 
Beserve Bank for India will be a great step forward in the improvement 
‘Of India’s financial and monetary machinery. I may assure you, Sir, that 
while we hope that the Finance Member’s success! r will take up this 
question as early as he can, commercial circles in India will also agitate 
for obtaining a Beserve Bank on truly orthodox lines. 

Time does not pennit me, Sir, to recount the various other improve- 
ments which have been effected in the financial administration of the 
country 

Mr. President: There is no time limit. (I^aughter from the Congress 
Party Benches). 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand: I am not an orator, Sir, like the gentlemen 
sitting cn the opposite Benches, still I can go on for hours. 

Well, Sir, any one of the improvements that I have just mentioned 
vvill be enough to characterise the administration of the Finance Member 
as successful The fact that it has been given to Sir Basil Blackett to 
carry out all these reforms during his period (f office redounds to his credit 
qnd'his ability I appeal to the House in general and to business men in 
particular not to disturb the equilibrium obtained after a good deal of 
trouble and sacrifice. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, I also oppose the motion that has been made mr the passing of the 
*'inance Bill; I am particularly saddened by the singing of praises which 
has just proceeded from my Honourable friend opposite. I consider, that 
all elected representatives of the people of this country and others who 
sympathise with their exertions for a free India should vote down this 
Finance Bill for a variety of reasons. Several reasons have been advanced 
in the elaborate speech which my friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
with his vast and varied experience, has made this morning. His optimism 
is perennial; my optimism, however, occasionally suffers a set-back. 

I must say. f>ir. that the first reason for which I oppose unhesitatinglf 
this most mischi(*vf)us measure, I mean the Finance Bill, is lhat the Gov- 
ernment of India, under sub-section (7) of section 67 A of the Government 
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of India Act, lia\c chosen, within the in inkling; of an eye, to restore the 
feubstantial cuts wliich have been made by the decisive votes of this 
Assembly after the most careful and dtdiberate consideration of all points 
of view. I really cannot understand what this Assembly is for and what 
this triding with the rights of this House means. Wliere is the promised 
convention, and where is the power which His Excellency the Viceroy 
in his speech last year asked us to assume, though it may not be stated 
111 the four corners of the Statute? Where is all that to come from when 
after our decisions the Oovernimmt restores these grants? 

I notice, this uas not an authorisation h\ tin* (lovernor (leneral alone 
under sub-section (8) of section 67 A of the (lovernmcin of India Act on 
the ground that in his opinion certain expenditure was necessary for the 
safety and tranqiiillit \ of British India or anv part thereof. On the other 
hand, it is a decision h\ the Oovernment of India, that is the Governor 
freneral in (V)uneil as a wh<)h‘. that in their opinion these Demands which 
have been reduced arc essential for the discharge of their responsibility. 
The Executive Council is represented in this House, and I submit, Sir, 
that they were parties to this debate, and it is really trifling with iis w^hen 
the Members go and restore these Grants. It reminds me that in spite of 
the pompons statutory verbiage this House has no real control over the 
purse, either eornpreliensive or efTeetive Nearly three-fourths of the ex 
penditurt' of the Government of India excluding that upon Railw'ays it 
withdrawn from the vote of this House As lo the remaining one-fourth, 
we have seen time an<l again, and this \ear in a most catastrophic fashion, 
“that tlie Government again and again restores Grants that are withheld 
or amoifnts that are reduced bv voten of this House Therefore it is quite 
obvious that we have roallv no power of the purse and that power of the 
purse is not comprehensive for, as I said, nearly three-fourihs, roughly 
speaking, of the central expenditure is withdrawn from the vote of the 
House In this state of things how can it be contended that it is the 
duty of this House to vote* in favour of a Finance Bill upon which wo 
are told we can exercise our votes while th(*re are all the galling restric- 
tions which are placed upon the expenditure side? I submit, in addition 
to this, if we review' the administration of the last 12 months since March, 
1027, w'o cannot congratulate ourselves upon possessing a government of 
this pernicious description It is astonishing to me that any Cabinet, 
w'hether it is technically removable or irremovable, can be regarded as a 
self-respecthig Cabinet if it retains fiffice still after the crucial votes 
repeatedly calling upon the Cabinet to resign which were passed the other 
day T submit, Fir, that we cannot congratulate ourselves at the close 
of the first ten years’ period that we have not wliat has been promised to 
us, that there has been anv progressive devolution of power from the 
Britisli people to the Indian people, that there has been any progre^-s to- 
wards Swaraj or freedom. On the other hand, wliatever power w^as given 
to the people by the one hand has been taken awav hv the .other and all 
possible efforts are being made to tighten the bolts and screw’s of the 
machinerv so as to make if impossible for us to get anv expau'^ion of the 
constitution T do not think that an iiTosponsihle' hurenneraev is entitled to 
out before thi< Asseml Iv this Finance Bill and ask us to vote in favour of it 
I am not concerned with the difficulties of the bureaucraev We are told 
time and again, if w^e urge in favour of Swaraj and in favour of popular ad- 
ministration, arguments in multitudinous detail, that our demands cannot 
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be agreed tu. If again home of the Members of the House on tliK side, after 
a careful perusal of the various reports and statistical and other literature 
bearing upon sundry subjects, indulge in copious detail and entorce every 
argument by a wealtii of illustration, we only find shining platitude^ dung 
at us from the other side saying that they cannot do anv thing further 
W e are to-day face to face with a constitutional deadlock '[ have not the 
slightest doubt that that deadlock is as much realistal by the Government 
as by Members on this side of the House Our votes Ho not count at nil. 
Our weightiest decisions df> not count. Kesolutions passed by the Assembly 
are not given etfect to. A Kesoliition like tliat upon the Skeen Committee 
which was passed by the Assembly last Simla Session cannot be givin 
effect to; on the contrary, the other day we had a preposterous aiinounci'- 
ment turning down very modest and humble proposals. In this state oi 
things how ciui we say that this Government is administering the alTairs 
of India in sucdi a fashion as to enlarge the liberties of the people of this 
land, as to deserve the contidence of tluar elected rejirescntatives in this 
Holistic as to entitle (.loveriimeiit to require of us their supplies or lo 
re<^uire of us sanction for jiroposals of expenditure? It is olivious this 
iiovernment has not in any sense, either technically or substantial y , our 
contidence to any I'Xtent in anv matter It is eiiually obvious that the 
cdected Members of thl^ House do not command the contidence of the 
Members on the Government Benches Therefore 1 say that the deadloi'k 
j.s most serious and very visible. In this state of things, w c cannot vott; 
in favour of a farcical measure of this description Then, w i‘ are told that, 
the Army expenditure is very important and therefore this Finance Bill 
should he yinssed 1 submit tlie Army in India is not a national army 
and the exfiendituri^ on it is out of all proportion to the resources and lU'ods 
<it the country. The Army in India is an hisuranc'e for British rule ui 
India and is not an insurance h^r tlie freedom or liapjiines.s of the Indian 
people. We have also realized the dangers and dithculties of being linked 
to an Empire which considers that in its own interests thi‘ Indian Armv 
should be maintained on thi> huge scale and woth British otlicers and 
soldiers. Nor am I able U) say that the status of Indians abroad i< 
protected by this Government Whether in Canada, or in tb(‘ United 
h’tates of America or in Kenya, Indians who are there or who seek to go- 
there are not jiroperly looked after by this Government If we had a res- 
p msible Government, our position would be altogether different and easy. 
What is the price we pay for this PImpire? It is enormous, and tnc 
luimiliating position of the Indians abroad is the further price w(^ pay for 
thin Ein))ire. We are not able to congratulate ourselves or the Govern- 
ment either on any policy of retrenchment of expenditure, reduction of 
taxation or relief of unemployment, or on any rational and national system 
of education. Nor can I congratulate the Government on having pursued 
a steady and helpful policy in the way of realising one of the spiriturtl 
ambitions of the Indians in this land, both Hindus and Muslims, in the 
.matter of prohibition. I do not see, wdth these grievances being frequently 
betee us, how’ we can be asked to vote for a Bill of this description. We 
cannot willingly put fetters upon ourselves; we cannot manacle ourselves: 
and we cannrt go into the house of bondage. We are trying to get rid of 
our fetters.' Therefore I have no use for congratulations or expressions 
oi gratitude which must be confined to part-s of the House where They can 
d)0 real or r;onventionnl. I myself think that the Government have realispfl 
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in tills Sessiaii more tti.ui in other Sessions, how Tniieh more of rmil com- 
ninnal unity and hou much more of real political unity between the various 
parties of this country ha.s been brou<?ht about, and they must know that 
this memorable Session, in which the voice of the people has prevai’ed 
m no ambiguous fashion, is due to that general communal harmony and 
t(» the cordial co-operation between the various political parties represented 
m this Assembly. Therefon;, the frequent reproaeli that has been made 
that Indians are not able to unite on critieal occasions is a reproach which 
ife thoroughly baseless, and I hope we have heard the last of that reproach. 
I am not a reader of what is in the hearts of Members on the other side, 
but I do think that they must, have realised this time, with a shock it may 
he, how a united India can reall\ impost* its will iqion an alien bureaucracy, 
But, Sir, the fetters of the Statute an* there Hie gilt and pomp of the 
Oovernment of India Act, present or future, do nob appeal to me. What 
we want is the f)avement of good deeds. W(‘ do not want the pavement 
of good intentions to which constant rcfereni'e has been made by Govern- 
ment Members and sjiokesmen There are other places which are paved 
with good intentions What I do find, Sir, is this, that w^ have neither 
a good government nor ;i responsible gov(‘rmnent and our demand for 
Sw’araj falls on inereasingA diaif ears, not coiigcnitalK de<if but voluutaiilv 
deaf. T do no1 know whetlier smooth words or a c(UU'iliati)r\ manner can 
ndard the irresistible mareh of I c,ui onU sa\ for m\solf that t 

am face to face not watli a good govormnent or a responsible government 
but witli organised h\pocriv\ and arrogant anti crac\ 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Ohaudhury (Assam Muhammadan) 1 desin to 
oppose till}, inotan bv wav of protest against thi' poliev of Government m 
not giving due lec'ognition to the Muhammadan claims t(^ service niider 
the Goveinment of India Hie injustice that is being <lone to the Alnham- 
madan-; is so glanng and llu* feoling r>t dissatisfaction m the C(arminmty 
is so Widespread that I tlionght it mv dnt\ even at this late hour to raise' 
m\ feeble vou'e of protest, though I know that it will jirove oniv a voice' 
erving in iht' wildiTness At tlv* ve^rv outset \ would <isk tin indulgence 
of tjie House' to hi'ar with me for a fewv minutes W'hile 1 inflict on tiic 
House a formidalile arrav of figures That 1 thought is the* best w'a\ of 
bringing home to Honotirahle Memh»‘»,s the iitt(*r inadt'ijuacv <>f ^ruhani- 
inadan representation in the services Instead of taking up tlu' time of 
the Roust' in making general vohseiwations 1 shall n'fer directly to figures. 
That will prove more conclusively than anv thing* that T c.m sav the vevy 
deplorable'* position of ^rnhnmmadans in the st*n’ices 

1 shall take tlie Commerce Department first. In the statement of 
gay,etted officers and ofl'.cers of the corresponding rank em]>le>>ed on class I 
of the Railways, 1 6nd that in the Agency Department out of 7o employees, 
only 2 are IMuhiinimadans. In the Engineering Department out of 874 
only 24 are Muhammadans. In Transportation out of 410 only 24 are 
Muhammadans. In the Commercial, out of 72 only are Muhammadans. 
In Mechanical Engineering, out of 80o only 1 is a ^ruhamniadan. In 
Stores out of 69 there is not a single Mulnaninadan In other departments 
out of 332*. only 4 are Muliannnmlans and out of a total of 2,143, only oB 
are Muhrtmfnadans. It works out to the magnificent jiercertage of 2*7. 
^Phen coming to the siibor(linat>es drawing a salary of 250 and over, I find 
the same storv is rcpenled there also. In the. Agenev Department out of 
98^otnl5^ 5 arc Muhnmmadaps. In the Engineering Department out of 1.527,. 
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139 are Muhammadans. In Transportation out of 2,150, only 41 are 
Muhammadans. In the Commercial Department out of 145, 10 are Muham- 
madans. In Mechanical Engineering out of 3,291 only 47 are Muham- 
madans. In the Stores Department out of 154, 9 are Muhammadans and 
in the other departments out of 930, 34 are Muhammadans. Out of a total 
of 8 295, only 285 are Muha^mmadans. In the Audit Offices, the evil also 
exists "Th a still more aggravated' form. In the olfice )f the Chief Auditor, 
North-Western l{ail\va\, out of 1.119, 178 are Muhammadans. In the 
office of the Chief Auditor, East Indian Railway, out of 78. only one is a 
Muhammadan. In the offic(‘ of the Chief Auditor. Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway out of 821 only 12 are Muhammadans. In the office of the Chief 
Auditor, Eastern Bengal Railway, out of .514 only 8 are Muhammadans. 
These figures are so eloquent* that I refrain from making any comments and 
I pass on to the Industrial Department. 

Here tcx), Sir the figures are as dismal as in the case of the Commerce 
Department. In the Industrial Department, Industries Branch, out of 
•64 total employees, only 9 are Muhammadans. In the Public Works 
Branch out of 31, only 5 are Muhammadans. In the office of the Controller 
of Stationery in Calcutta, out of 93 5' are Muhammadans. In the Central 
Torms Stores office out of 66, 8 are Muhammadans. In the office of Gov- 
ernment of India Press, Calcutta, out of 78 onl\ one is a Muhammadan. 
In the Central Publication Branch, Calcutta, out of 64, 8 are Muham- 
madans. In the Stamps Department) out of 29'5 27 are Muhammadans. 

I should like to say a few words about the Postal Department. In reply 
to a question of mine the Honourable Mr. Sams supplied me with a state- 
ment showing the figures of Muhammadans in different cadres in postal 
services. That statement. Sir. revealed a state of affairs which is most 
deplorable. The figures a-bout the Punjab and the United Provinces, 
though they are unsatisfactory in ceHain respects, I do not think call for 
any strong comment, but the figures about the other provinces are simply 
Iiorrible. I shall give you the figures one by one. 

In the Bengal and Assam circle out of 30 Superintendents of Post 
'Offices only one is a Muhammadan. When I asked the Honourable Mr 
Sams — I am soiTy he is not here — A\hf^ther it was a fact that since the 
establishment of Britisli rule in India no Muhamhiadan from the province 
of Assam had vet been appointed to the office of Superintendent of Post 
Offices, he replied that he very much regretted that, the old records being 
destroyed, he was not in a position to answer my question. I hope. Sir, 
hig regret was genuine. But the fact remains that from all the records 
that are still available he could find no trace of a Muhammadan being 
appointed to a Postal Superintendentship in Assa/m. Then as regards 
gazetted Postmasters, out of 8 postmasters not one is a Muhammadan 
^)ut of 26 non-gazetted Postmasters drawing a salary up to Rs. 850, there 
is only one Muhammadan. As regards Postal Inspectors the position is 
•still worse Gut of 62. there are only two Muhammadans. Mr. Sams in 
reply to a question of mine explained that appointments to the post of 
Postal Inspectors and Railway Mail Service Inspectors are made bv depart- 
mental examination and bv promotion not bv direct recruitment T afm 
not quite sure. Sir, that this rule of confining appointments to departmental 
promotions only was not deliberately made with the intention of shutting 
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out Muliuiimiadau^, but what 1 do feel is that not to appoint Muhammad a i)s» 
ill the first instance uixl then to turn round and say that there are no 
Muhammadans }ou can promote is a policy which is neither just nor fair. 

1 shall give \ou certain figures now Sir, about Bombay and Madras. The 
same story is ihere also. In Bombay out of 24 Superintendents, oiil} one 
IS a Muhammadan. (Jut of 5 gazetted Postmasters only one is a Muham- 
madan. (Jut of 2(> non-gazetted Postmasters only two are Muhammadans 
(Juit of 42 Postal Inspectors, there is not a single Muhammadan. Out of 
2d liailway Mail Service Inspectors there is not a single Muham'niii/lan. 
Out of ld2 clerks m the Bostmaster GoneiMl’s ofhee only six are Muham- 
madans. Tn the (Central Circle out of 1(5 Superintendents, one is a Mu- 
hammadan Of the gazetted Postmasters there is not a single Muham- 
madan A<moiig the non-gazetted Postmasters tliere is not a single Mu- 
}iammad<m A^ for clerks in Ihe Bostmaster (leneral’s (Jffice. out of 74 
only Id are Muliammadans. In Madras, Sir, out of 2t5 Bostal Superin- 
tendents, onli 4 are .MiihamimKl.ans Among ga/etted Bost'niasters there 
IS not a single Muhammadan (Jut of 15 non-gazetted J\)slma^ters, there 
are no Muhammadans. Of 55 Inspectors^ only d are Muhamlinadans, 
and out of B22 chirks m the l^ostmaster (leneral’s office, only 3 a'c Mu- 
hammadans 

Now, 1 ('oiiK to (he Finance Department (Ajiplause) ft '-eems to 
'me, Sir, tliat tluhe Depaitments, Finance, (Vaiimerce and the Department 
of Industries aiul Labour vie with one another as to which can do the 
greatest injustiei' to Muhammadans TIktc seems to he an unholy com- 
fietition lietween them as t<) which will exclude Muhammadans most, 
('ompanson is ditVioult betw(‘eu ligures that are bad throughout but I think 
the ligures lor th(' Finance Depart'ment are the worst In tlie Finance- 
Si'cretariat out of 85 ch'rks only B are Muhammadans In the Auditor- 
(ieneral’s office out of Hb only 5 are Muhammadans Tn the f)ffice of the 
Director of Annv Audit out of 80 only 4 are Muhammadans In tJie office 
of the \udii (Jfficer, Indian Stores Depnrtmcnh there is one out of 05 
In the office of the Director of Audit, Un ted Provinces, tlier© are 9 out of 
1B8. In tiu' Accountant-General’s ()ffic(% Centra) Provinces, there are 8 
out of 109; in the Accountant-Generars Office, Biliar and Orissa, there 
are 13 out of 230; in the office of the Accountant-General, Madras, there 
are 10 out of 500 In the office of the Accountant-General Bengal there 
arc 8 out of 423, in the office of the Accountant-General, Bombav , there 
are 3 out of 524; in the office of the Comptroller, Assam, there are 5 out 
of 146. Tn the office of ihe Controller of Currency. Calcutta, there is one- 
Muhammadan out of 53, in the Currency Office, Bombay, there is no 
^luhammadan out of 79; in the IMadras Currency Office there is no Mu- 
hammadan out of 97; in the Currency Office, Cawnpore, there is one 
Muhammadan out of 65; in the Currency Office, Rangoon, there is t 
Muhammadan out of 85 ; in the Calcutta Paper Currency Office there are 2 
out of B4B In the Military Accounts Office 339 out 4,177 

Still, Sir, my friend Chaudhim Mnkhtar Singh is very much upset that 
two Muhammadans have been posted, one ns Assistant Manager in the 
Aligarh Press and another in the Simla Press. T hope. Sir that the figures 
that I have given will give solace to him. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: If my friend turns to the figures in the Induslries 
Department in any press, he 'will find that Muhammadans are much more 
in number than the Hindus. 
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Maulvi Abdul Matin Ohaudhury: in tin; OovernuRiul. PresH, Ciilcuttu. 
there is 1 Muhaininadan out of 78; in the Central Publication Jlranch, 8 
out of 64; in the Central Stationery and Stamp Otlice, Calcutta, 5 out of 
19B. These are the figures. 

In fairness to the Ch veniment, I must sa\ this much, that occasionally, 
in fits of righteousness, they issue circulars tor safeguarding the interests 
of Muhammadans in the services, but they do not care to see how these 
instructions are being disregarded. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
the other day told us that he had no reason to believe that his iiistructioiiS 
were being disobeyed I vs ill give you a tew. instances in which they have 
been disobeyed Sir, the liailway Clearing Accounts Office was started 
in the year 1927 after the Home Department liad issued a circular 
about communal representation in the services in that office we find 
that out of 750 clerks only about 55 are Muhammadans. Wh\ is repre- 
sentation of Muhammadans in the newl^ started oifice so meagre V 
Evidently the officer resp; nsible for appointments has disregarded the 
(Tovernment circular Of the fresh appointments of 15 accountants and 
half a dozen clerks made bv the Accounf ant -General, Railwavs, alter 
April 1927, all have gone to the nou-Muslims Since January 1927, 11 
appointments were made in the ministerial est, bhshmcnt of the Kailwav 
Board, cut of which only one has been given to a Muslim. About 12 
appomtmenls have been made by the Audit Officer <4 the Indian Stores 
Department, and not a single appointment has been given to a Muslim 
Last year B Excavation Assistants were employed by the Archteological 
Department and not one ( f them was a Muslim I do not want to tax 
the patience of this House by quoting more figures and 1 slial) conc)iidt‘ 
my remarks by making a few general observations 

1 do not grudge, Sir, the Government of India any satisfaction that 
they may derive from this record of achievement, hut I have some duty 
to my constituents and 1 wash to tell a few* plain (ruths to both the side-^ 
of the House, however unpalatable they may be. In this House we hat'e 
heard . very indignant and very eloquent protests against wffiat is calf(‘d 
racial discrimination in the services. But, Sir, a more extensive ahust' 
of comimuial discriminaton in the services seems to escape the notica^ of 
Honourable Members, My Hom-urable friends on my right take a good 
deal of trouble in ventilating grievances against the Government, but they 
seem to be quite indiffenmi about this And, Sir, they can very wwli 
afford to be indiflferent because it is their constituents who gain a surrepti 
tious advantage from their connivance or ignorajace. So long as the 
Muslims continue to be deprived of their legitimate share in the services 
it is a very poor consolat'on to me that the usurper happens to be my 
neighbour and not a, man from Tinibuctoo 

As regards tlie Government, it seems to me that all the departments 
of the Oovemment of India are apparently afflicted with that peculiar 
malady which is cidled the “ Muslim-phobia The record of one depart- 
ment is as bad as that of another. Still when we interpellate in the House, 
we meet with evasive answers When we move Resolutions, we hear 
highsounding platitudcf; and empty promises which are never fulfilled. 
The usual excuse is trotted out that efficiency should be the sole criterion 
for admission into the various services, as if, Sir, anybody suggested that 
it should not be the driterion. We are tired of lies^ring all this oank about 
eifficiency: I eaftT assure you that if ’ there is less of jobbery, te^s of 
nepotism, less of communal bias in Government Bepartmentat more 
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MuhuiiimadaDs are bound lo come in who will tlie requirements 

of efficiency. Whatever ma> have been the position a few \ears ago, 
to-day 1 do not think an\ one can seriously suggest that qualified ^luham- 
niadans are ntd iorthconiing for these pett) posts of clerks in the Secre- 
tarial, Postmasters, Postal Inspeetors aial officers of tliat sort. What is 
reajly wanting is the will to appoint Muliammadaus and not qualified 
candidates. 

Before 1 sit down, 8ir, 1 want to make one pcint jierfectlv clear. 
We are not asking for any favoui*8, concessions, doles or anything ot that 
sort. We are (^nl) claiming our due, proper, and legiUinate share in the 
services of the a untry. We pay our taxes in as bright and sparkling 
King’s coins as anybody else and we ver\ much resent that we should be 
treated as pariahs, and that the doors of public offices should be shut 
against us as ]>lace8 of public wcrship are shut against the untouchables. 
Lord Beading assured the Muhammadans that the Oovemment would aiui 
at securing one-third of the appointments under the Government to them 
Hut. Sir, this assurance has been honoured more in its breech than observ- 
ance Still, It is uUva\s very sedul usl\ advertised that the Government 
is v(‘r\ friendly and very s\ m])athelic towards Muslim as])irations If, Sir, 
what I ha\(* (pioti'd is .m sample of s\mpath\ and friendship. I can onlv 
say — May God save us from such friends! 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengnl’ Fairoj can) Sir, I did not come liere in- 
tdidnig to make !m\ speech It was ()nl\ this morning \shcn 1 heard the 
speech of th(‘ Honouralile Pandit that I realised that the Fiiianci' Bill was 

danger, and as 1 listeiu'd to that speech and realised what is hajipenmg 
around us tliis aftenuKm, 1 had an extraordinar\ sense tliat on tliis Satur- 
da\ att(‘rno(>n sonudhing excei'dinglv impoitant and is at stake 1 

w’cnild likt' tlie Honourable Mdnhers opposite to considi'r well and long 
what they arc about to do Thjs is a thing wliieh has not liappened since 
1924 It has happened hut once f would like Honourable gcnitlemen 
opposite in their own minds go over tbe hi-tory of the jiast, of the 7 or 
8 years lhat this Assianblv has been in existence, and to consider well 
w'hetlu'r thev an* sure in their heart and conscience that what the\ are 
about to do this afternoon ,is in the best interests of India When this 
Assembly first came into being in 1921 it was a House wliieh I think 
caused throughout the British Empire a feeling of pleasure and delight. 
There w'ere many who quite sincerely opposed the ^lontagu x\ct. They 
thought ,it disastrous, a risky experiment, and they sat back and said, 
“Wait and see ” The House came into being It was a House which dis- 
played from the outset an extraordinary aptitude for jmblic affairs, and 
an extraordinary intor'^st in public affairs It confuted the critics, and on 
its own merits it obtained justice from the Press of the Avorld. Through- 
out the world the report went forth that Indians were displaviug an apti- 
tude for parliiamentary govemment and a sense of responsibility In tho 
very first Session so profound was the impression that the Govornmont of 
India accepted a Besolution and, I think, even had some responsibility for 
drafting it, which suggested a further extension of the powers of the 
House. The following year, |in 1922, the financial situation w'as extraordi- 
narily gloomy. There was a deficit in the Budge^ and the state of affairs 
which was the aftermath of the War, made everyone concerned with India 
feel that we h^d arrived at a serious moment.' The Assembly with its 
admittedly limited powers rose to the occasion. It produced a series of 
cuts in that Budget which were accepted, and by its action it forced the 
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appointment of the Inchcape Committee. The result of that was the re- 
casting of the whole financial situation of Indiia. l.hat was the achieve- 
ment of the first Assembly. In its third Session there was a certain set- 
back. The financial situation was still serious. The present Finance 
Member had just taken over and he achieved the great feat of balancing 
the Budget. To do that he put an extra tax on salt. The Assembly 
would not stand for that. Well, Sir, I have always doubted the wisdom 
of Government in not accepting the vote of the Assembly. 1 have always 
thought that since we wished to encourage parliamentai^ institutions in 
India we should have accepted the vote of the House. In this matter I 
hope I am absolutely impartial. Nevertheless the Finance Member, as I said, 
achieved the great feat of balancing the Budget Quite apart, from the 
parliamentary issue, he rendered a great financial service to India, and 1 
am not sure that the Assembly had examined the question in all its bear- 
ings. Still, that was but a set-back. The reputation of the Assembly 
was high. What it said mattered. Government listened to it. 
An adverse vot^e was an extraordinarily serious thing Then the ban was 
lifted. Honourable Members opposite came into this Assembly. Let them 
cast back their minds and honestly say whether by the policy which has 
since been pursued they have improved matters. Have they heightened 
the prestige of this Assembly, or have they turned Government into a set 
of shell backs who no longer care what happens in the division lobbies? 
In their very first Session they throw out the Finance Bill Sir, I think 
they themselves must admit that the results of that action were disap- 
pointing. Certainly, the shock to opinion in England was very great. 
The next year the mistake had become palpable to my Honourable friend 
Pandit Malaviya. It had become palpable to Mr. Jinnah, and to a great 
many others. S’o it was not possible to repeat that stroke in 1925, in 1926 
or 1927, and I think that during those three years the Assembly to an 
extent regained part of the position which they were in danger of losing 
by their shock tactics of 1924, Honourable Members have co-operated. 
They have supported the Government on Bills which they conceived were 
in the inter^ests of India, such as Bills for the protection of industry. They 
have worked witli us on Committees. Tliey have done n. great deni of 
public work aud tliev liavo not carried into" Committees any parthan or 
destructive spirit. But, Sir, wo are back at the old position Now I 
have never concealed my opinion that we should have done better if we 
had had a mixed Commission instead of a purely Parliamentary Commission. 
If we have to-day a worse atmosphere than we had in Simla last August, 
T am not disposed to lay the whole bhune on the Benches opposite The 
mere fact that the situation as it is to-day could be definitely and pre- 
cisely foreseen by some people, and was actually put in writing before such 
a Commission was announced or appointed proves that it was possible to 
foresee the excess of rancour which has been imported into the situation. 
But let Us leave all that aside, and consider with coolness the interests of 
the country. I think that Honourable gentlemen opposite know that there 
are on my left a great many people who have sincerely the interests of 
the country at heart, and equally we are aware that there are many Hon- 
able gentlemen opposite who sincerely have the interests of the country 
at heart, and have lo other interest at heart. I say it is for us to con- 
sider whether at this moment the stroke of 1924 should be repeated I 
ask gentlemen who believe in non-co-operation, what are the fruits of that 
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tree? You are now at a point when the question that has come up for 
examination is parliamentary government. Now, whether or not parlia- 
mentary government in the full sense is possible in this country, I do not 
know; I do not think that any one knows. But I have a strong sense 
that to-day ’s vote is critical ; and when all is done and when all is over it 
will be no use saying “It was their fault; they goaded us.” History will 
not pay attention to that They will say “Were those who threw out the 
Finance Bill capable of Parliamentary government?” Therefore, Sir, I 
would in all earnestness and sincerity appeal to iny friend the Pamlit, 
who had a definite view in the other direction last year, and the year be- 
fore, and the year before that. I would ask him not to do this thing. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Chties of the United Provinces Non-Muhammad- 
an Urban). Sir, I have ( ften spoken on this motion and I had no intention 
at all to intervene in the debate to-day. But the words which \\c have 
just heard from Mr. Moore have compelled me to rise and answer him on 
the spot. It was very painful to me to listen to the long and learned s[)eech 
of my friend. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. He was addre^-'^mg the 
Benches opposite as if they were amenable to reason; he was trymg to 
convince them, to put arguments before them and what was more painful 
to me was that neither they took him seriously when he put forward those 
arguments, nor did any one on this side believe seriously that liis ai’guments 
w^ould go any wav with them. Now' he might as w'ell have addressed his 
long arguments to stone figures . But he persisted and I admire his faith. 
My position and the position of my Party has been made clear so often that 
T should not have felt it necessary to do so again. But the go^at prophet 
of the future, my friend the Honourable Mr. Arthur Afoore, has forseen 
from his place to-day what the future generations will say about our throw 
ing out the Finance Bill, and that tempts me, Sir, to make a similar 
attempt. He has gone over the history of this institution from ihe days of 
the first Assembly up to this hour. He has show'n how salisned he w'BS 
by the exploits of the first Assembly, how they bad enhanced the reputa- 
tion of India and of themselves for statesmanship but for one mis! eke that 
they made, and that was in the matter of reducing the salt lax 'I'hen 
the ban was lifted by the Congress, and the Sw'arajists came into the 
Assembly and the reputation of India went down at once. (Tvaughier from 
the Sw'arajist Benches). And w'hy did it go dowm? Because thev made n 
number of cuts; they threw out the Finance Bill But thereafter things 
began to improve slowly and after some time Members on this side of the 
House took part in the Standing Committees and the Select Corner ittees 
and put in some public w'ork which, in other words, was Government w’ork. 
Well, thereupon again the barometer of reputation rose a little Now , we 
are trying to-day to do the same old thing in the same old way, that is to 
say, to throw out the Finance Bill. Well, I do not know if wo shall 
succeed in throwing it out. As I understood my friend, who has started 
the opposition, he made a number of appeals and expressed a number of 
hopes which show that he does not really mean to throw out the Bill by 
the vote of the House but only to m'a’’k his own disapproval How^ever 
that may be, if there is any Partv in the House which seriously entertains 
the idea of throwing out the Finance Bill, the whole of the Congress Party 
will join and with their solid vote help to throw it out. We have no com- 
punction on that score, and we are not afraid of losing our reputation. 
Whatever conception of our reputation my friend Mr. .\rthur Moore may 
have, I think, Sir, that we have enhanced the reputation not only of our 

D ^ 
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Party but the whole of our country in all the countries of the world includ- 
ing England. (Hear, hear from the Members of the Congiess Party.) 
Whatever may be said inside this House, I have heard things with my own 
ears, I have heard Parliamentarians in England, I have heard public jucn 
in other countries, and there was not one man who blamed us for our 
action. (Hear, hear.) Indeed, what they said was, that the only effective 
step by which we could follow up our action was revolution- Well, if we 
did not resort to that step we deserve to be thanked and not blam'cd b) 
the Government. But why^did we not do it? Simply because we knew 
our limitations and we could not do it. The whole point of throwing out 
the Budget and the Finance Bill is not that we are actually refusing 
supplies to you. We know it is not in our power effectively to refuse sup- 
plies to you. You can take them for yourself without us But the point 
of it is this, that we, as a self-respecting people, will be no parties to 
granting these supplies to you. You can take them by force and Ihc only 
word in the English language which applies to such taking is the word 
'‘robbery”. The mfoney which is votable is at the disposal of this House 
The House either grants it or not. If the House does not grant it and it 
is taken in spite of the House, I say it is taken by force, and the only word 
for that process is “robbery”. {Mf^^mhern on the Congreng Benches : “Hear, 
hear”.) ‘ 

Sir -Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: Europrtm) • Is it robbery to charge for 
your postage? 


Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions • Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Taxation without representation is robbery. 

Pandit Motilal Kehru: I say that if grants are disallowed by tliis House 
and if anv authority then allows them, it trespasses on the rights of this 
House. It takes property which is at the disposal of the House without 
the consent of the House, and that, any one can inform >ou, is the very 
definition of “robbery” in law. But is it any use making appeals to the 
Government Benches to introduce reforms, to do this and to do that? At 
one time I was also inclined to think that there was some substance m the 
assurances which were made from time to time from* the highest to the lowest 
rung of the official ladder, that it really was the miention of th.‘ 
British Government to set India free one day, to give her full responsible 
government. But when I now. with the ei^erience I have had of this 
Assemblv and of the march of events especially during the War "‘ter 
the War, review the situation. I find that it is puerile for anybody to 
think that the British Government seriously intends at any time, either 
in. the remote or in the near future, really to give f 

to India. What is the position? What is the world posiiion ” 

owes her supremacy in the world solely to her possession of India—to the 
Indian Empire. That supremacy in the world we emnot ex['eet Eng an 
to give away in a fit of generosity simply in her anxiety to P”* >1^ 
otf legs It has been said that a strong India an mdepenr ent India on 
her -owV legs will be a greater asset to the Bntish than fndw as 

ihl is to-dfy. ..(The Honmimble Sir Basil BlacUH: “Hear, hear ) Al- 
though my Honourable friend- the Bender of the House, 

T ant sure that no Englishman is so. pimple as to think Wiat a free Tm 
I t^iS on h« own l^s will neyer.haye any regard to her own intei^.s 
and will always side with the British Empire. A free India m all cases 
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of emergency must naturally have regard to her own ‘nterests, and if her 
interests require that she should continue the British cr«ni\ection, she 
certainly will continue it. What is the case of your Colonies? Do you 
mean for one moment to contend that if the interests of the Colon’(‘s re- 
quire that th(.‘y should break away from the British Empire, tliey \\ill 
hesitate one single moment to do so? It is futile for anybociv to ^ay lhat 
a strong India will be a great asset to England under all circiirnsiances. 
It would be so onl> under certain circumstances. But you are doing every- 
thing to make that impossible If India has got to get whatever it can 
get in spite of you. \ou cannot expect India always to stand by you after 
she has got what is her due. Here is a cutting that I have prese'rved trom 
one of the newspapers which gives Lord Birkenhead’s view on the question 
of the ain])ortanco of India to England, but mind you, it is the importance 
of an India which is at England’s beck and call, and not the importanee of a 
free India standing on her owm legs. He says as to “what wauild happen if 
the English abandoned tlie ‘gnad heritage’ f)f the past” 

‘ India la an nicdltuiciblvi a6.st*t to tlie molliei tonntij Tlie commercial piosperity 
of Uieal iiiitaiii is bound up v\itli (iiat oJ india 1 iie se\ciance oi iho tie that binds 
India to the Lmpiie would be a ciUbtiiu^ and iirepaiabie disastei to iviigdand. In ih© 
tabric of our great Kmpue India is a vital pant. Lnless we are content to sink into 
political and cummeiciai nisigiiiticdnce, tlie sui tender ui India would be an act not only 
oi luiiy but ol degeneiate poJiroonwy. lo make such a surrendoi would be to remove 
the keysUme oi the auii. 1 lie lo.ss oi India would be the hist step in the dismtegra- 
tion oi the Kmpno, toi sti aiegically oui hastern Linpue pisoit, on India, and surrender 
or withdrawal would involve otiier of our possessions in rum oi in isoiauon.” 

Thai IS W'hul ijurd Birkeuliead said some lime ago. ll lhal is llie real 
situation, and il ii is true lhat that is the miporiance ol India to the Biilisli 
Empiroj^ 1 ask reasonable men, would England take any steps which w^ouid 
imperil that pooitioii, which would make it possible lor indi i to assert her- 
seit lu a manner winch may mean the isolation and rum to wdiich Lord 
Birkenhead refers? So, I say that I do not believe, I say it is not reascai- 
able to believe that England oi her own accord would put hersed -n a 
position winch may at one time reduce her lo the coiiditiai so graplucaliy 
described by Lord Birkenhead. What is the upshot of all tbit? The up- 
shot is that England is never going to make India Iree m the sense m 
which the colonies are, because Dominion status involves the rigiit of 
separation. No Englishman is so smipie as to think that England will confer 
that right upon India at any lime. That being so, what can you expect to 
happen? If this diadem on the crown oi England is to be preserved, the 
dependence of India on England has to be continued as long as possible, is 
it any use making plaintive appeals to the bureaucracy to give this and to 
give that, wdien it is not in the interests of the bureaucracy to give you 
wrbat you really want? Of course, there will be concessions made, small 
crumbs thrown from the table, and some people will pick them up. But 
I can assure the House that it is very much mistaken if it thinks that the 
conditions which existed at the lime of which my Honourable friend, Mr- 
Arthur Moore, spoke, f.e., of the first Assenibly and prior to that — if it 
thinks that those conditions are still existing. As you are aware, the Indian 
National Congress has already declared fov independence. I am not asham- 
ed to say, and I am not afraid to say that I stand by the National 

^ *’•**■ Congress. My Honourable friend Colo4Ael Crawford yesterday 
told us what he had dreamt or imagined about an Indian army being led 
by Field Marshall S. Srinivasa Iyengar with my friend Mr. Goswami play- 
ing some subordinate part. He said ‘‘What would they do? They would 
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give long discourses on questions of law or something of that kind". Now, 
what are the implications of that? I would for one moiuent appeal to 
Colonel Crawford. Why is it that you are again and again trying to de- 
precate our abihties in those walks of life in which we have distinguished 
ourselves? You know that the moment there is an opening in other walks 
of life, the moment there is free competition between iiuglishmen au'd 
Indians, you will be nowhere. Look at the professions. And in this con- 
nection may I point to one of the departments of life in India where you 
have allowed the same opportunities to an Indian as an Englishman pos- 
sesses — the Bar. Could you tell m:e where an Indian has failed to hold his 
own against an EngUshman? Take other professions, take the higlier 
Judicial posts, the High Court Judgeships. Is there any Indian "vlio is 
inferior in those posts to his fellow officers in the same department? I say 
that it 16 not generous, to say the least of it, to taunt us by saying "Oh, 
you have no arms, no training. You can only discourse on law, logic irid 
philosophy. Those things cannot carry you against an enemy", (live us 
the chance in the very department of which you are so proud — ^I mean the 
Army. You know what the Indian rank and file can do- You have your- 
self spoken in very high terms of them. Well, let us brush shoulders with 
you as officers on terms of equality and then it will be time to tell us 
whether we can speak of law only or we can do other things as well wliich 
will surprise you. Now', the fashion is to deprecate all that we do, attribute 
motives to us and to say that we are dreamers, that we do not mean business. 
Well, one newspaper in England, the New Statesytnrn, has gone to the 
length of accusing us of being office seekers, accusing members of the 
Congress Party of being office seekers. This New Statesman is the great 
champion of the Imperialist Labour Party. That paper in a fit C)f rancour 
says, while abusing me, that “if the English withdraw the Nehrus w’ill 
disappear in impotent obscurity By Nehrus in the plural it probably 
means myself and the members of my Party. Well, Sir, ah I can say is 
this, that it is ajie and a calumny upon the Congress Party to say that 
any one of them is an office seeker, but as to myself and the other members 
of my Party sinking into obscurity, well, that is a matter, that a thing, 
which we shall never regret. In fact that is a fate which w^e covet. Our 
ambition, our highest ambition, Sir, is — and let mfe say it in all humility-— 
our highest ambition is to be buried in the foundations of a free India 
(Loud Applause), and then sink into obscurity to be thought of no more. 
Who can thwart that ambition, I ask? Can all the mechanised forces of 
the Empire thwart it? No, Sir, the anrbition to work for the independence 
of one's country and to die for it cannot he thwarted by any human agency. 
We shall work on the foundations; I know we have not gone beyond the 
foundations; we shall continue to work on Ihose foundations until we drop 
down dead (Loud Applause) and be buried in them. But I can assure you 
that we shall drop down dead in tHe supreme satisfaction that the noble 
edifice of the freedom of India shall in the fulness of time rise on our bones, 
(Loud Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett rose. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta rose. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer rose. 

Mr. President: How long is the Honourable Member (Mr. Banga Iyer) 
going to take? 
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Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Kural) ; A reasonable time, Sir. 

Mr. President: 1 desire to adjourn at half-past four Will the Honour- 
able Member be able to finish by then? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, the Honourable the Leader of my Part> 
has placed before this House the spirit and puipose of our opposition. The 
Honourable the Leader of the Nationalist Party, if not the reeo^ni/.ed 
Leader yet the unrecognized but equally influential leader, 1 iu<‘an Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, in concluding his spee^di relied on tlu* inagnaiii- 
mity of Britain and appealed to the generosit' of thf' British pt>oi»!es. 
Therefore, Sir, I welcome the; statement froiu ihi' Lt adt r oi ivv Party 1 
welcome U for various reasons. If T hud fahh, 'f \vv liud faith, in the 
generosity of English politics, w'c would not have sto .d la ri^ to-(la\ to op- 
pose the Finance Bill, ff we had faith in the j^ratiliuh* of \Vi‘stern poli- 
tics, wu* would not hav(‘ taken our stand on tiie histone ];riTa*'p](‘ (d “no 
taxation whthoiit representation.” Siir, tin* H^aiuurahh- .\h-mi)£'r from 
Bengal said that hi.story wall say that we wen^ rot fu ^or parljanu'ntary 
government When ^Ir Arthur Moore said that I '^iippo'^'* he inf*ant that 
history would say we were not fit for riK'ck parliaim nl ary i^overnment. 
(Laughter). I know this Assembly is described in oth(.ial jaihlications by 
a Department, the gentleman in charge of wlr‘<*li happen,^ to absent 
from this House to-day, as “India’s Parliament ’ ilii' is this India’s 
Parliament? Is tliat public prcjiaratory school in Deiira Dim India Mili- 
tary College? (Laughter) Sir, we deal with realities we do not hug 
corpses, and therefore w'e say “No taxation without rc'pn sei tation ’ We 
sre saying it not only to you but to those who are hfaimg us from the 
galleries, not only to those who are hearing us from the .^allera 'i but to the 
vast millions wEo are overhearing tht^ .-.peeches th-.t are deli lu-t'd here to- 
day, not only to the vast millions wdio are o\orliearing tlu* speeches? that 
are delivered here to-day, but to posit rdy, to generations yet 
unborn We want parliamentary government; thendoro we are 
out to wreck the fabric, to dig out the foundations of mock 
parliamentary government Sir, a gentleman, a Colonial statesman of 
high reputation, whom I can name, asked me, “Is it not true tliat you 
in India are accused of speaking too much?’’ And he answered the ques- 
tion himself “What else could you do? You do not speak so much as the 
gentlemen of the House of Commons.” They talk for 0 or 10 months in 
the year; we talk for 3 or 4 months in the year, less than that. But he 
said “what can you do? It is an exasperating position.” That w^as his 
word, “exasperating.’’ “They give you the power to talk; they do not 
give you the power to carry on the government ” We w^ant that power 
to-day; and we are not going to get it, we are aw^are, by rose water elo- 
quence; we are not going to get it by orations and speeches Wc are going 
to get it by carrying to the hearts of the people the principle embodied in 
our opposition to this Bill, namely, that taxation without representation is 
robbery; taxation through certification is dacoity. (Laughter from Mem- 
bers on the non-official European Benches). Sir, I know you laugh at it, 
but I do not grudge the pleasure of laughter to you. It is your privilege 
to laugh and I am glad that the laughter has emanated from the Benches 
of ^ the non-official European group. Sir, more terrible, I should think, in cer- 
tmn respects than even the offioied group is the non-official European group. 
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[Mr. C. 8. Baoga Iyer.] 

Of the Indian and European non-officials, a distinguished member of the 
Indian Civil Service said, by way of contrast as it were : 

“The really best men among the natives of India, who influence opinion and lead 
society not less by their intellectual accomplishments than in virtue of the moral 
qualities of honesty and independence, are naturally of a more retiring disposition and 
somewhat proud.” 

But what about the Anglo-Indian people? He said they are “irresponsive”; 
they are responsible for making the system — 

“irresponsive ; it remains the same, a monopoly of the ruling) race, and so far from 
there hein^ any real advance in the direction of popular concessions, a distinct reactionary 
impluse animates the counsels of Government.” 

And he went on to describe them as people who are in an irresponsable 
posit, ion. They have all the power behind them, the power of the bureau- 
cracy and at the same time they have all the pleasure of irresponsibility. 

Sir Walter Willson: Is that all he said? 

Mr« 0. S* Ranga Iyer: He has said much more; I do not want to take 
up the time of this House over that quotation. But I shall make a pre- 
sent to Sir Walter Willson of some of the most beautiful things that he 
has said. I did not want tq read, because I thought Sir Walter Willson, at 
any rate, had been a very close student of the speeches and writings of Anglo- 
Indian and retired I. C. S. officers; I am sure, he has read Sir Henry 
Cotton’s speeches; he knows what he has said about them. But what is 
our position? Our position is one of absolute insecurity. My friend from 
Bengal, Mr, Satyendra Mitra of Begulation III fame, will tell this House 
what this rejection of the Finance Bill means, if only he cares to tell. Sir, 
our position is one of absolute insecurity in this country. Replying the 
other day to a question that was put in the Council of State, an Honour- 
able Member of the Government made an important announcement regard- 
ing the prisoners under Regulation III. He said: 

“The numbei' of prisoners under detention at the end of February was as follows : 


In Jail under Regulation III ..4 

In Jail under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act ... 12 
Village domicile ... ... ... 25 

Home domicile ... 9” 


1 would ask the Honourable Member who laughs to imagine the plight of 
these unfortunate people who are rotting in the jails or in the marshes of 
Bengal and in the malaria-stricken places of Bengal and who have been 
rotting there without trial and for such a long time. Sir Walter Willson 
smiles away. It is his joy to smile away, but if his country were under 
foreign rule and if there was Regulation III of 1818 and if he were one of 
its victims, he would not laugh. (Laughter from the Swarajist Benches). 
Sir, these people were taken away 5 years ago and without trial they have 
been rotting there since September 1923. Some of them have been released. 
If they had been convicted, if the Government had in their 
possession some evidence and if these men had been actually convicted, 
they would not have remained in jail so long. The faet is that the Gov- 
emment had no document in their possession; the fact is that they want 
t( terrorise people; the fact is that they want to strike be^lderment in 
the hearts of young men; they want to keep them aWay from the seduc- 
turn of politics. And what i«‘ the punishment that has been meted out 
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to these poor Kegulation prisoners of Bengal? One of those prisoners who 
had been in “village domicile” happened to be an umpire, a referee, in a 
football match and he was given three months' rigorous imprisonment, 1 
believe my Honourable friend from Bengal Mr Amar Nath D\itt, who ap- 
peared in that case, would be able to enlighten this House much more on 
the point. Fancy, a young man, who was just living as an internee in a 
domicile, whose liberties were not curtailed within that village, who was 
asked only not to speak to students, and who acted as a referee in a foot- 
ball match was given three months’ rigorous imprisonment. That is to sav. 
below^ that gulf of internment is a deeper gulf of imprisonment Sir, it is 
a terrible position and I want the Honourable Members ov(‘r there to con- 
sider the position of this tvpical patriot who from their point of view' is a 
revolutionary, hut from mv point of view^ a non-revolutionjirv, constitutional 
and Swarajist patriot Mr Bhattacharjee, that is his name. wa.s punished 
for acting as a r(‘feree in a football match to w’hich I have already referred. 

Then, ther(‘ is the case oi Mr Jiwan Chatterjee, W'ho is restrained in 
Almora He is dying of consumption, he is given a very loeagri' allowanee 
and does not get the same food that he used to eat in Bengal He cannot have 
intervhwvs with his relat’ons heeause tht*v cannot travel evrr\ time to such a 
distant ])lace as Almora is from Ikmgal. Sir. 1 do not want to go dcej> 
into this subject but I w^ould ask the Government to consider wbeilier tlie\ 
are entitled to our vote on the Finance Bill when, after our agitation for 
such a long time, they have not released our prisoners t)n tlu^ other hand, 
they are hugging Begulation 111 of 18V8 to their l)Osom 

Mr. B. Das: What about N<ibha'’ 

Mr. 0. Sv Ranga Iyer: M\ friend Mr B Das asks me Wbat about the 
Maharaja of Nahha? The Maharaja of Nahha is a great personal friend of 
mine, and his case happens to be a pathetic one in the sense that it pro- 
claims that a Prince has no liberty even as a plebian in this country lif>ok 
at the manner of his arrest .... 

Sir Walter Willson: On a point of order, Sir, has thi^ anv eonneetion 
wdth the Finance Bill? 

Mr. C, S. BiSllga Iyer: Regtilation ITT of 1818 is the work of an admi- 
nisjiratioii. for w'hich wb arc unwilling to give inone> Hert* is a Puling 
Prince 

Sir Denys Bray: I rise to a point of order The Honourable Member 
appears to be referring to the affairs of a Kulin.g Prince 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Not the affairs, hut I am ama/ed that there 
could be a Ruling Prince under Regulation III of 1818 The Honourable 
Member ought to know 

Mr. ^xesidant: Was Regulation III of 1818 resorted to in this c1\se‘’ 
•Sir Denys Bray: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President: Mr. Ranga Iyer. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga 'Iyer: And have here the ease of a Puling Prince 
who was forced to abdicate and who was further thrown .into intenimert 
for offemes of w^hieh the public are not aware. We have been naively told 
that he has been kept as a prisoner in .Kodaikanal because he was disloya} 
Government, But bow may I ask , , , . . 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member would be well advised to pass 
on to other arguments. 

Hr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Yes, Sir. When the Honourable the Foreign 
Secretary rises up and says, it is a State subject, I have only to say this 
that in regard to questions of Indian States and questions of British India 
1 think Government are not entitled to our support and sympathy. I know 
that the administration in the Indian States would have been far better 
if the Government had not put obstacles in the way of the introduction 
of responsible government in the Indian States. I do not think there can 
bo Swaraj in India so long as the Government intend using, as Lord 
Sydenham indiscreetly disclosed in the Nineteenth Century, the Indian 
States as political buffers. I understand their policy. Their policy is to 
make the Indian States so many Ulsters .... 

Sir Denys Bray: I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is talking generally and not 
referring to any particular State. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Their policy is to make so many Ulsters of the 
Indian States, so that when the day comes when India is liberated from 
foreign bondage, there would be an “Indian Free State “ with so many 
Ulsters in between That is the policy of the British Government here. 

And then, Sir, take the communal question. I do not refer to it in the 
spirit of a previous speaker (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury). I refer to it from 
the standpoint — the only standpoant that appeals to me — of a man who be- 
longs to no community because he belongs to the country. Sir, how could 
this communal agitation, how could this communal chaos, have come into 
existence in this country’? How could it have assumed such tremendous 
proportions? We all know when political questions arise, when political 
campaigning proceeds, how political agitators and political campaigns are 
met. When the lives of a couple of Englishmen were jeopardised in the 
Punjab, when an English woman, most unfortunatelv, most inexcusably was 
chased through the narrow streets of Amritsar, how the powers-that-be 
used all their power to terrorise the people of India. Not all the 
hartals, not all the Satyagraha movements have caused so much loss of 
lives as the communal riots of Bengal and other places. Sir, in Calcutta 
during the communal riots more people suffered than did Europeans in the 
Punjab. The Punjab had martial law. The Punjab witnessed the Jallian- 
walla Bagh massacre. The Punjabees were ordered to crawd in a narrow 
lane in Amritsar because they wanted to teach Indians a lesson. When com- 
munal agitation results in loss of lives on such a scale, on a scale so much 
vaster than pohtical agitation, how do they meet the former? I charge 
them with egging on commimalism because they do not put d^wm com- 
muniilism with the frenzy with which they put down political agitation, even 
political agitation of a non-violent kind. Imagine the Governor of Bengal, 
like Nero, fiddling in Darjeeling when Bengal and Calcutta were burning. 
My friend over there laughs: but even the Morning Post which is the 
conscience-keeper of the British Empire, condemned th»^ Governor of 
Bengal for that policy of instigating communal agitation. Why do thev 
not meet communal agitation in the same wav as they meet political 
’agitation? I do not approve of that method, T do not approve of that 
s'm'aimer, but they approve of it; I ask them to treat the in 
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the same way as political agitators If the politician who preaches race 
hatred against the British should be put down, should be regulated, in- 
terned, imprisoned, give the same treatment also to the communalist who 
too preaches race hatred. That is my position. If the politician who 
preaches Swaraj has to be proceeded against for sedition and kept in jail 
— and you put 20,000 people in India in jail — treat the coniiaunalists also 
in the same way. You give the latter a long rope. You drink whisky in 
your clubs and laugh over the situation and say “Tiook at those fools going 
for each other”. You enjoy the situation, and that is the biggest indictment 
of foreign rule in India. If w^e had Swaraj I believe under repression 
communalism would have hidden its diminished head, because w’e would 
have dealt with communalism of a blackguardly kind in the same manner 
as vou deal with political agitation of a virtuous kind, for eoinmunalism 
is calculated to retard the progress of India. It is the result of ignorant 
people coming forward and preaching ignorant things. J'olitical agitation 
on the other hand, as many of your speakers and writers have proclaimed, 
is the result of a hunger for freedom. T could give quotations from the 
best of English writers, from the best of English friends of India tf> prove 
that political agitation, the hunger for freedom, is a legitimate thing 
But this legitimate thing is put down by a foreign government in a most 
illegitimaie manner, wdiilo the illegitimate communal agitation is support- 
ed by their negligence, b\ their indifTcronco, sometimes lyv I heir insidious 
applause — for. Sir, the United Provinces Oov(*niment in their administra- 
tion report, when the head of that adnunist ration was that notorious re- 
actionary, Sir William Marris, said without any shame that ‘Mlu* changt* 
from the political to the communal was an improvement ” I am quoting 
the words of the, Government of Sir William Marr^. who said in an un- 
guarded moment that the change fnan the political to tlu^ communal w'as 
“an improvement.” What happom‘d in liucknow'^ 'riuTc was a not and 
people W(‘re killed; find then what hajipenedV Jb*os(‘cutions u(‘re with- 
dra-wn It w'as m\ duty, Sir, to ciUTv on a campaign .agfdii^t this insidi- 
ous su])port that the Government had given to communalism Some 
vears iifter the Secretary to the Govomuient publishes fi communique c\- 
])l;iiniiig liow and whv the im seciitions were withdrawn Sujjposing Eiitf- 
lishmcn had been the suffercTs in a political riot, would you hjvvi' conceived 
of wilhdniwing prosecutions? Would you have issikHl communiques ex- 
(daining the situation? Humbug us no more IMy leader has re;dizcd the truth 
afttu' himself having been a moderaie of modenitos. Sir, the best vefirs of his 
life were spent in association with the Government, in admiration for the 
English ways and the English people. He was disillu.sioned only hv your 
action ; he was disheartened only by your attitude ; and if there has not lu^cn 
a revolution in India it is because India has been for long centuries undi'r 
alien rule; it has been a trampled w'onn ; but even “a w’onn turns”. Sir, 
the message of this motion is not to the gentlemen on the other side but 
to our people; and what docs this message sav? The message of tliis re- 
jection of the Finance Bill will proclaim to the people of mv countrv in 
a voice of thunder w^hich must bo heard : 

“Never give up, though the grape shot may rattle, 

Or the full thunder cloud over you burst, 

Stand like a rock and the storm or the battle, 

. Little shall barm you though doing the worst.” 

The Assembly then adjourned till' Eleven of the CTock on Monday, the 
19th Mai?3h/ 1928.' 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 19th March, 1928. 


The Assembly met m the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Composition, according to Commttnities, of the Clerical Staff of the 
Government of India Press, Simla. 

447. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will the Government be 'pleased to place 
on the table a statement showing the composition of the clerical staff in 
the Government of India Press, Simla, according to communities? 


Recruitment of Clerks to the Government of India Press, Simla. 

448. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) How many clerks were recruited to fill 
uj> permanent and officiating appointments in the Simla Press during the 
last five vears? How many of them were Muslims and how many Hindus, 
Christians and Sikhs? 

(h) What was the percentage of Muslim clerks in the aforesaid Press 
five years back? 


" Percentage of Muslims in the Government of India Press, Simla.. 

449 *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Is it a fact that in the Simla Press the posts 
of Assistant Manager, Head Clerk and 85 per cent, of the posts in the 
clerical establi'jhrnent are held b) Muslims*’ 


Method of Recruitment employed in filling Clerical Posts in the 
Government of India Press, Simla. 

450 *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will the Government be pleased to state; 

(a) The method of recruitment employed in filling clerical posts 

in the Simla Press? 

(b) Whether any competitive examination is held? If not, why not? 

If it is held when was it held last time? 

(c) Whether the Government orders contained in Home Department 

office memorandum No F.-176/25-L8ts., dated the 5th 
February, 1926, in connection with the prevention of pre- 
ponderance of one class or community in the clerical establish- 
ment are observed? 

( 1691 ) A 
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iJxrpBBSESSiON OF Sbniob Clbeks m THE Government of India Pr bss, Simla^ 
BY Mr. Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

451. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Is it a fact that one Mr. Abdul Ghaffar, 
clerk in the Simla Press drawing Bs. 89 in the 50 — 3 — 125 scale, was 
promoted to 120 — 8 — ^200 grade in supersession of 13 other clerks who were 
senior in service and pay than the said gentleman? If so, is it a fact that 
great discontent prevails in the Simla Press on this account? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state the reason as to why this 
supersession was allowed? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, with your pennission 
I propose to answer questions Nos. 447 to 451 together. 

The information is being obtained and will be communicated to the 
Honourable Member in due course. 

Appointment of two Muslims as Assistant Managers in the Government 
OF India Presses at Simla and Aligarh. 

452. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Is it a fact that two Muslim gentlemen 
have been temporarily appointed to the posts of Assistant Managers in the 
Government of India Presses at Simla and Aligarh? If so, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether the posts were .advertised? 

(b) Was anj selection made out of the applications received for these 
posts? 

(c) Did any competitive examination take place in this connection? 

(cl) What are the educational qualifications of the gentlemen appointed? 

(e) Is it proposed to confirm the gentlemen in their appointments or 
will they be replaced by qualified probationers under training 
in England? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The reply to the first 

part is in the affinnative and to the second part in the negative I'lic'se 
were cases of temporary departmental promotion. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) No. 

(d) They have no special educational qualifications but have liad long 
experience of the work in the Press. 

(ij) Tlie question of their confirmation or e-f filling these posts otherwise 
can only be considered when the appointments become vacant permanently. 

Absence of a First and Second Class Waiting Room for Lady Pas- 
sengers at Hard war. 

453. *Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao': (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the absence of a first and second Class waiting room for 
lady passengers at Hardwar railway station? 

(b) Is there a separate waiting room for first and second class European 
passengers at, Hardwar railway station? 

(c) Do Europeans travel in such numbers and so frequently to Hardwar 
as to necessitate special and separate waiting accommodation for them? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: {«) There is a waiting room for first and second 
class lady passen^^ers at Hardwar 

(5) Yes. 

(c) No 8e])arate figures are maintained })y Government sliowing the- 
number of Europeans travelling 

Total Number of Officers, Clerks, etc., in the Rahavay Clearing 

Account.s Office. 

454. *Mr. Anwar-ul-A2ini : Will the Gov< rnment please state *. 

(a) (he lota] mimher of oflitau's, clerks, sui)-heads junior and senior 
accountants, both temporar\ and permanent, in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office and how man\ of them aio Muslims, 
and 

(h) the total >earh e.xpendilurc on the salaries of tlie staff of the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office and how much of it goes to 
the Hindus and how much to the Muslims? 

Number of Hindus and Mi^slims appointed as Clerks stn(’e thk Creation 
of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office 

455 *Mr. Anwar-uEAzim : (a) Will the Government jilease state the 
number of Plindiis and Tvluslims separatt‘l.\ wiio have been newly appointed 
as clerks since the creation of the Railwa\ Clearing Accounts Office? 

(b) How mans clerks have been promoted tt> sub-headship m the Rail- 
way Clearing Accounts Offi(*e since its enaition and how many of them 
are Muslims? 


Total Number of Unqualified Accountants employed in the Rahavay 
CLEAR iNit Accounts Office 

450. *Mr, Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) Will the Government please stale the 
total number of unquahtied accountants wlv* liave been emplo\ecl in the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Offie^' and how many of them are Muslims? 

(h) Will the Government plen^t' state liow n,an\ clcrk'^ of I he lower class 
taken from tlu' North Western Railwa\ Audit OOice, wen promoted to 
class T and TI, and how many of them were Muslims? 

Qualifications for Clerical Appointments in 'itic Railway Cle\rino 

Accounts Office. 

457. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim; (a) What are I he minimum cducaliona! 
qualifications fixed for emplo>m('nt as a ( lork in the Railwa\ Clearing 
Accounts Office? 

(b) How many Matriculates other (han those of the first division w*ere 

employed in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office and how man^ of them 
Muslims? • ^ 

(c) What are the regulations for promotion of clerks from a lower class 
to a higher one in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? 

A 2 
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(d) Were the new vacancies in the Bailway Clearing Accounts Ofl&ce 
at the time of its creation, advertised for? If not, are the vacancies being 
advertised and applications called for now, as is the case in many other 
Railway OflSces? If not, why not? 

Registration of Applications from Candidates for Employment in the 
Railway Clearing Accounts Office, etc. 

458. *Mr, Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) Will Government please state if appli- 
cations from candidates are registered in the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office? If so, how many Muslims applied for employment since the crea- 
tion of this ( 'ffice and how many were actually employed? 

(6) How many chaprasis and duftries were employed in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office, and how many of them were Muslims? 

Grant of Accelerated Promotion to Employees of the Railway Clear- 
ing Accounts Office. 

459. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will the Government please state how 
many men were given accelerated promotion in July 1927 in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office and thus superseded their seniors? 

(b) How many of them were Muslims ? 

(c) What were the reasons for these supersessions? 

Expenditure on the Travelling Allowance of Clerks since the Trans- 
fer of the Railway Clearing Accounts Office to Delhi. 

460. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government please state how much 
money, besides the expense of the Inspection Section, has been spent on the 
travelling allowance of clerks since the transfer of the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office to Delhi? 

Amount lying Outstanding in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office 
ON account of Foreign Outward Goods Missing Returns. 

461. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government please state how 
much amount is lying outstanding on account of the Foreign Outward 
Goods missing returns from July, 1927 to October, 1927, in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office? 

Employment of Office Boys in the Chief Auditor’s Office as Clerks 
in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office. 

462. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Is it a fact that some non-matriculates who 
were working a.s office boys in the Chief Auditor’s Office were taken as 
clerks in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? If so, will the Govern- 
ment please state the munber of Hindus and Muslims among them? 

Tenders fob Furniture and Stationery fob the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office. 

463. *Ml. Anwar-Ui-Azim : Will the Government please state whether 
tenders for furniture and stationery for the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office were called for? If so, in which newspaper was the advertisement 
published ? 
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Total Number of Temporary and Permanent Clerks of the North Wes.- 

TERN Railway Audit Office recruited to the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office. 

464. *Mr, Aiiwar-ul-Azim : 1. (a) Will the Government please state 
the total number of temporary and permanent clerks respectively who were 
taken from the North Western Railway Audit Office into the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office before the 1st January 1927? 

(b) What salaries were they drawing there and what at present? 

(c) How many of them are Muslims? 

2. (a) Will the Government please state the total number of clerks 
taken from the North Western Railway Audit Office into the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office in January 1927? 

(6) How many of them are Muslims? 

(c) How many of them are clerks of class 

(d) Was any memorial for allowance submitted by them to their 
officers? If so, what action was taken on that? 


Total Number of Men under Training and in Reserve in the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office 

465 *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government please state: 

(a) The total number of men under training and in reserve in the 

Railway Clearing Accounts Office? 

(b) How many of them are Muslims and how many Hindus? 

Number of Hindus and Muslims recruited for the Experiment of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Foreign Good 
Traffic in the Raii.way Clearing Accounts Office. 

466. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government please state* 

(a) The number of Hindus and Muslims respectively recruited for 

the experiment of (he Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way Foreign Goods Traffic in the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office, and 

(b) Whether those men were absorbed in the Railw'ay Clearing 

Accounts Office or settled up after the expiry of the date of 
the experimental period? 


Recruitment of Establishment by the Officer-tn-Chaege, Administra- 
tion Section at Lanore. 

467 *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Is it a fact that a Board bearing “No 
Vacancy*' was kept hanging before the door of the Officer-in-charge, Admi- 
nistration Section at Lahore? If so, what measures were adopted for 
recruitment? 
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<€OMMirNICATION TO THE RAILWAY CLEARING ACCOUNTS OFFICE OF THE IN- 
STRUCTIONS RELATING TO THE PREPONDERANCE OP ANY COMMUNITY IN 

ANY Branch of the Administration. 

468. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Were the instructions laying down the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of not allowing any community to preponderate in any 
branch of the administration communicated to the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office? If so, when w-as it communicated? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 propose, Sir, with your permission to reply 
to questions Nos. 454 to 468 and No. 478 together. I am having mforma- 
tion, to enable me to reply to these questions, collected and hope to be 
able to communicate it to the Honourable Member in the course of this 
week. 

Registration of Applications from Muslim Candidates for Employment 
IN the Delhi Post Office. 

469 *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will (lovernment be pleased to furnish tlie 
following information with regard to Delhi Post Office : 

(a) How many posts, both permanent and temporary, have been 

filled up during the term of office of the present Postmaster 
and how many of them were given to Muslims? 

(b) How many Inspectors are attached to the Delhi Post and how 

many of them are Muslims? 

(c) Have these Inspectors passed the prescribed test for qualifying 

themselves for appointment as Inspectors? 

(d) How is the recruitment of clerks made in this Department? 

(e) Is there a register kept for the enlistment of candidates who 

apply from time to time for employment? 

(/) If the answer to (e) is in the affirmative, what is now the 
number of Muslim and non-Muslim candidates separately? 

(g) Is it a fact that Mahbub Husain and Mohamed Ishaq applied to 

the Postmaster in December, 1927, for employment? 

(h) Is it also a fact that when these two candidates asked permis- 

sion from the Postmaster to appear at the qualifying test in 
January, 1928, they were told that their applications had 
never been received? 

(i) What steps do Government propose to take to ensure that 

applications from Muslim candidates are duly registered in 
the Delhi Post Office and are given due consideration when 
vacancies are to be filled up? 

(j) Are the vacancies in the Delhi Post Office advertised for? If 

not. why not? 

Mr. H. A. Sams; (a) 14 pennanent and 55 temporary posts of clerks 
have been filled up during the term of office of the present Postmastei, 
Delhi. Of these 7 permanent and 18 temporary posts were given to 
Muslims. 

(6) There are 3 Inspectors attached to the Delhi Post Office. None of 
them are IMuslims. These posts are filled by promotion, not by direoi 
recruitment 
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(c) No. The newly prescribed examination lias not yet been held. 

(d) Eecruitinent of clerks in the Postal Department is made according 
to rule 469 of the Post Office Manual, Volume IT, a copy of which will 
be supplied to the Honourable Member. 

(c) In the Delhi Post Office all applications received are kept on record 
in serial order until a lest examination for selection has been held 

(/) At present tliere are 8 applications troiu Muslims and 86 from non- 
Muslims pending in the Dellii Post Office. 

{(f) The Postmaster rc])orls that no applications from the two persons 
mentioned have been received 

(h) Th(' I’ostmasler n^jiorts tliat he dot-s not renu'mher the incident 
mentioned 

(/) (ioveriinu'iil do not propo'^e it lake au\ steps as the\ ha\e. no reason 
to believe that the claims of Muslim candidates have not been given due 
consideration in vieu ol tlu' fact that 50 per cent ot the permanent posts 
and 88 per cent < 1 the lemporarv posts have been given to ^lushms dnnng 
the tc'rm of office of the present T\)stmaHter, nellii 

(j ) Xo , as therr Is a suthciciit iiumla'r <>t siutahle candidates a\ ailable 
without advertising. 

Inadequate Representation of Muslims in the Railway \L\il Serviob 
D. Division, Delhi 

•170 *Mr. Anwar-ul-A2im : (a) Is it a fact that probationer In'>pector8 
ari' h(‘ing ap})oiiited in tlie R M S D Division, Delhi? 

(b) If so, liow many such probationers have been recruited since the 
introduction of this system and how many of them are Muslims? 

(e) How many clerks, sorters and menials liave been recruited in this 
Division during 1927 and how many of them are Muslims? 

(d) Are the Government aware tliat the representation of Muslims in 
thi.*^ Division is very inadequate? 

(d) If so, what steps do Government propose to take to increase the 
proportion of Muslims in this Division? 

(/) Are the vacancies in this Division advertised for? If not, why not? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (//) No 

(h) Does not arise. 

(e) A statement showing the recruitment made from April, 1927, up 


4o date is given beh'w: 

Muslima, Non-Mualima. 

Sorters 

16 12 

Clerks ...... 

11 10 

Menials 

7 10 

(d) Q'he representation of Muslims is not “ very inadequate as stated 
l>y the Honourable Member, there being 103 Muslims as against 269 non- 
Muslims. 
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(e) A copy of the order on the subject of recruitment to the clerical 
cadre was supplied to the Honourable Member on the 24th February, 1928 r 
in reply to his question No. 292. 

(/) No, a sufficient number of sjuitable candidates of all communities ia 
available without a resort to swivertisement. 

Representation of Muslims in the Office of the Accountant General^ 
' Railways. 

471. *Mr. Anwar-ul-A2im : Will Government be pleased to furnish the 
following information about the office of the Accountant General, Rail* 
ways : 

(а) When was the last additional permanent establishment sanc- 

tioned ? 

(б) How many posts (i) temporary, (ii) permanent created, (iii) 

deputation, and (iv) regular leave vacancies occurred during 
the period from 1st January, 1927 to 31st January, 1928? 
What was the duration of such temporary, deputation and 
leave vacancies? 

(c) How many vEicancies referred to in- clause (h) above were filled 

in by Muslims and for what duration were such vacancies 
held by them? 

(d) What are the qualifications of the persons who have been 
‘ appointed against vacancies referred to in clause (6)? 

Were vacancies in clause (b) advertised for? If so. was such 

advertisement published in any Muslim newspaper? If not, 
why not? 

(/) How majiy Muslims (i) graduates, (ii) underngraduates, (iii) 
Matriculates, (iv) non-Matriculates applied for appointment 
in this office during the period from 1st December, 1926 to 
1st January, 1928? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information required by the 
Honourable Member has been called for and will be furnished to him as 
soon as it is received. 

Thf. same answer ap])lies to questions Nos 472, 473 and 474 


Muslim Duftries and Peons in the Office of the Accountant General, 

Railways. 

f472 *Mr. Anwar-ui-Azlm : (o) What is the essential strength of 
duftris and peons in the office of Accountant General, Railways and how 
many of these posts are held by Muslims? 

(b) How many new peons have been recruited during the period from 
1st December, 1926 to 1st January, 1928, and how many of them are 
Muslims ? 

Muslim Senior AND Junior Accountants IN the Office of the Account* 
ant General, RAn.wAYS. 

1473 . ♦Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) How many posts of senior and junior 
accountants were created or fell vacant under the Accountant General, 


t For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 471, 
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Eailways, during tho period from Isfc December, 1926 to Ist January, 1928, 
and how many of them were filled in by Muslims? 

(6) What are the qualifications required for senior and junior account- 
l^nts, respectively? 

(c) Have some posts of senior and junior accountants been filled in by 
the transfer of the services of some officials from other offices? If so, how 
many of them are Muslims? 

(d) How many probationary accountants have been recruited in the 
Accountant General, llailways Office since the introduction of the competi- 
tive examination, and how many of them are Muslims? 

Recruitment by the Accountant General, Railways, of Clerks for 
Training in Audit Offices. 

1474. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azlm : (a) How many clerks were recruited la>t 
year In the A(‘coiinlant General, Railways, for training in Audit Ofiices and 
how many of tlicm were Muslims? 

{b) What are the qualification.s of the non-Muslim recruits? 

Appointment of Muslims as Examiners of Papers for the Railway 
Accounts Examination 

47o Anwar-uhAzim I (a) Have Muslim olficevs ever been appoint- 

ed as examiners of papers for the Railwa\ Accounts Examination since its 
introduction‘s If so, when and of how many papers'^ 

(b) If Muslims afc not being appointed as examiners, why not? 

(c) What is tile total cost of remuneration paid to these examiners each 
year? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: As regards parts (a) and (b) of tl^ 
question I would refer the Honourable Member to my rei)ly to unstarred 
question No 280 on the 10th March, 1026 The information asked for 
in part (c) is being ( htaiiual and will he supplied to the Honourable Mem- 
ber in duo course 

Transfer of the Recruitment of Probationary Accountants in the 
Railway Audit Department to the Public Service Commission. 

476. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Has the recruitmem of probationary 
accountants in the Railwa\ Audit Department been transferred to the 
charge of the Public Service Commission as is the case in other Imperial 
and subordinate service: under the Central Government"’ If not. w’h\ not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is not contemplated m the rules 
relating to the functions of the l^uhlic Service Commision that the Com- 
mission should c< ndiict examinations for any Services of lower status than 
Central Services, Class II 

Promotion to Higher Ranks of Assistant Accounts Officers under 
the Accountant General, Railways. 

477. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will Government please state how many 
officers of Assistant Accounts Officer’s rank under the Accountant General, 


t For answer to thia question, see anawer to question No. 471. 
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EaiJwavfc-’, have been promoted to higher ranks and how many of them are 
Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information required by the 
Honourable Member has been asked for and will be fumiBhed to him as 
soon as received. 

Pamphlet entitled *’ Survey of Railway Cle.\rino Accounts Office.* 

1478. *Mr. Anwar-uUAzim: (a) Will Government please state if the 
Pamphlet Survey of Railway Clearing Accounts Office has been 
brought to their notice? 

(h) Is it a fact that some clerks as numtioned in that pamphlet were 
appointed on high salaries in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? If so, 
will tlu* Government please state the total number of men so appointed 
and how many of them were Muslims? 

(c) Is it a fact that some clerks who did not pass the examination of 
clerk, class 3, in the North Western Railway Audit Office, have been promot- 
ed to the post of sub-head? If so, will the Government please state the 
number of Hindus and Muslims so promoted respectively? 

(d) Is it a fact that some Matriculate Hindus have been appointed on 
[Rs. 60 or 80 while graduate and imdergrndunte Muslims have been appointed 
on Rs. 50 only? If so, why^ 

(e) Is it a fact that the contract for supplying furniture and stationery 
has been given to the Khosla Press, which has shifted from Lahore to Delhi 
with this office? 

(/) Will Government please state whether stationery is not available 
from any other firm in Delhi at lower rates ^ 

^ (g) Will the Government please state : 

(i) How many men were appointed as Inspectors in the Railway 

Clearing Accounts Office up to the Blst December, 1927^ 

(ii) How mam are Muslims among them? 

(iii) How many men have been taken as Inspectors after the 1st 
January, 1928? 

(iv) How manv are Muslims among them? 

Alleged Assault by the Foreman of the Vacuum Brake Shop on Moham- 
med Hussain, a Workman of the Carriagl and Wagon Shops at 
Moghulpura. 

479. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that on the 26th January, 
1928, one Mr Mohammed Hussain a workman of the Carriage and 
Wagon Shops at Moghulpura was beaten and kicked by the Foreman of 
the Vacuum Brake Shop? 

(b) Is it a fact that the said workman was sent to the Mayo Hos- 
pital where he stayed 'from 26th January to 2nd February? 

(c) Is it a fact that he was not paid for the days of absence caused 
by the assault on him by the Foreman? 

t For answer to this question see answer to question No. 464. 
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(d) Will Govenunent b(‘ plen'^c'd to stato whether they have made any 
enquiries into the matter? If so, will they be pleased to state the 
result of the enquiry ? 

(e) Will Government he pleased to state whether the Foreman who 
assaulted the workman was awarded any punishment? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: {a) and (b). Government understand that the 
Foreman handled the man mentioned roughly, and that he was treated 
as an outpatient at Mayo Hospital. 

(r) No 

{(1) No, hut the made full enquiry 

(c) 'J’hc foreman was punished. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: ]\Li\ I ask, Sir, what is tlu* rcpl) to the last part of 
my quesli^-n*'’ 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The foreman was punished. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Ma\ I knc)W^ how' he was punished? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I do not ivmember the exact details, Sir, but, 
when I obtained the iniorinatioii m ordi'r to r('pl\ tu tin' Honour.ihle Mem- 
ber’s inquiry, 1 safistii^d myself that the punisliment was rdequate 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: M ay [ know, Sir, what the punishment w'as in order 
that I ma\ judqe wlietlier it \Mis adequate? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Will the Honourabli' Member please put down 
a question? 

Mr. N. M. J:slii: Sir, I hax (• [)Ui down a (pK'stion. hut unfortunately I 
have not received any exact reply 

Pay of the Clerical Staff of the Office of the Director General 
OF Posts ani> Telegraphs 

480 '-^Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : W 11 the Ifonourahle Member in charge of 
the Industries and Labour Department he pleased to state what the present 
position is of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs' Office, t.e., 
whether it is a subordinate or an attached offict' or a Secretariat proper? 
If it m on(‘ ol the three classes mentioned above, are the rates of pa\ of the 
clerical staff fixed accordingly? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 44ie office of the Director- 

Gt'ueral, Posts and Telegraphs, at present works m some respects like an 
attached (vffice of tiie Government of India The office, however, as a 
whole, does not move with the Government of India as attached offices 
do, and th(> clerical staff, therefore, do not receive pay on the scales 
fixed for moving attached offices Suitable scales of pay have been intro- 
duced with effect from the 1st August, 1927, the date on which the transfer 
of the office from Galeutta to Delhi w^as completed. 

Location in Simla during the Winter Months of the Wireless Branch 
OF THE Office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

481. *Mr. Anwar *ul-Azlm: (a) Will the Honourable Member in charge 
of the Industries and Labour Department be pleased to state whether the 
Wireless Branch is a part of the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs 
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Office in all respects ? If so, what is the reason or reasons for leaving that 
Branch in Simla during the winter months since its formation? 

(6) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the Industries and Labour 
Department be pleased to state the actual expenditure involved up to Marcb^ 
1928 by locating the Wireless Branch in Simla during the winter months? 

(c) Will the Honourable Member in charge of the Industries and Labour 
Department be pleased to state: 

(i) why the Wireless Branch also has not been located in Delhi along 
with the non-migratory portion of the Director General ’s Office 
if it is part of that office? 

fii) what benefit the clerks of the Wireless Branch will get if they are 
transferred from Simla and' located permanently in Delhi ? 

(iii) why the Wireless Branch has so far been located in Simla and not 
transferred to Delhi? . 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) The Wireless Branch is a part of the Director 
General’s office in all respects. It has been retained in Simla during the 
winter months since its formation for reasons of administrative and executive 
convenience. 

(b) The actual expenditure involved (under winter allowances) is 
Bs 9,200. If the Wireless Branch had migrated to Delhi every season, an 
expenditure of approximateK Rs. 18,7(X) would have been incurred in 
travelling allowances; therefore a saving of Rs. 9,500 has been effected up 
to March, 1928, by locating the Wireless Branch in Simla during the winter 
months. 

(c) (i) and (iii). The Wireless Branch has not been located in Delhi 
because it has been found to be more convenient from an administrative 
and executive point of view to retain it in Simla. 

(c) (ii). Government are not aware that the clerks would derive any 
benefit. 

Refusal to Certain Clerks of the Concessions granted in connection 

WITH THE Transfer of the Headquarters of the Non-Migratory 

Portion of the Office of the Director General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs FROM Calcutta to Delhi. 

482. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) Is it not a fact that 17 clerks have been 
deprived of the concessions granted in connection with the transfer of the 
Headquarters from Calcutta to Delhi of the non-migratory portion of the 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs’ Office on the ground that they were 
recruited for service in Simla/Delhi only, i.e., in the migratory portion of 
the Director General’s Office? If so, will the Honourable Member in 
charge of the Industries and Labour Department be pleased to state what 
alternative concessions have been granted to these affected clerks and why 
they will not remain attached to the migratory portion of the said office so 
long they are so affected ? 

(b) Is it not a fact that most of the 17 affected clerks are non-Bengalees ? 
The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Ultra: (a) Altogether 19 clerka 
were not granted the special concessions, as the conditions on which theso 
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concessions were given, were not fulfilled in their ease. No alternative 
concession was justified nor an as any granted to these clerks. The question 
of migration is not relevant. 

(b) Yes. 

Admission of Officers of the Indian Territorial Force and the Uni- 
versity Training CkiPRs to the Staff College at Quetta and the 

Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools at Pachmarhi and Ahmed- 

NAG/R. 

488. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will the Government be pleased to state if 
■the Staff College at Quetta and the Arms and Machine Gun Schools at 
Pachmarhi and Ahmednagar are available for the training of the Indian 
ofl&cers of the Provincial and Urban Territorial Forces and the University 
Training Corps and if so, how many such officers are under training there 
at the present moment? 

Mr. a. M. Young: Only regular King’s commissioned officers are eligible 
for admission to the Staff College, Quetta. Officers of the Indian Territorial 
Force and the University Training Coq^s cannot, therefore, be admitted to 
this college. They are eligible for admission to the Small Arms and Machine 
Oun Schor)ls, bill none are actually under training there at present. Govern- 
ment do not propose to spend money on specialised training for officers 
other than those of the regular forces at these schools, before the non- 
regular forces have reached a standard which would make it worth while 
to do so 

Manufacture of Underframes in the Peninsular Locomotive Works 

RECENTLY PURCHASED ON BEHALF OF THE RAILWAY BoARD. 

484. *Sir Darcy Lindsay: (a) Will Government state what the present 
position is in regard to the Peninsular Locomotive Works recently pur- 
chased on behalf of the Railway Board? 

(b) Is it the intention of the Railway Board to manufacture locomotives 
at these Works? 

(c) If the answer is in the negative what is proposed to be done with 
the existing machinery and plant? 

(d) Has any scheme been placed before the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways for the conversion of these Works to other purposes'' 

(c) Is there any truth in the rumour that it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to expend a very large sum of money in extension of the premises 
and the purchase of machinery and plant for the manufacture of under- 
frames and other pa/ts for wagons and carriages? 

(/) Have any recent orders been placed for machinery and plant and 
have any experts been engaged from England in connection with such 
manufacture ? 

{g) Are there any works in India equipped and capable of undertaking 
the manufacture of underfram'es ? 

(b) Will Government define the functions and power of the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways, and is it possible for the Railway Board 
to incur heavy expenditure on new works without previous examination 
and sanction of the project by the Finance Committee and subsequent 
confirmation by the Assembly? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a] The Works are being made ready for the 
manufacture of coaching underframes. 

(b) No. The Works are not equipped For the manufacture of locomotives. 

(c) That portion oi the machinery and plant purchased from the Penin- 
sular Locomotive C'ompaii} which can he utilised for the manufacture of 
coaching underframes is being retained in the Works; the balance lias 
either been transferred to other railway wt^rkshops or has been sold. 

(d) No scheme for the (jonversioii oi the Works has been laid before the 
Standing Finance t'ommittee tor liailwa^s, though the Committee have 
been apprised of the position, and their approval has been asked and 
obtained to the superior staff w hich will be required when the manufacture 
of uiiderframea is undertaken. 

(e) No. But a 450 ft. extension to one erecting sliop to carry 5-ton 
cranes is being undertaken at a cost of, I understand, about 3 lakhs, and 
an additional 150 ft. open gantn at a cost of rather leas than I lakh. 
Some other minor alterations arc also being carried nut Now machinery 
costing about 5^ lakhs will be required for the ecf nomicnl manufacture of 
coaching imderframcs, and has heiai ordered It is not proposed to utilise 
the Works for the maniifaetiire of anything hut coaching imdorframes 
including, (d course, the component parts of coaching underframes 

(/) I have just given the information about machinery and plant The 
Production Engineer — one of the af>[)ointin(‘nts approved by the Standing 
Finance t'ornmitteo for llailways — has been engagt^d in Fhigland 

(r/) Yes. In addition to tw*; linns in Calcutta, of w'hom the Honour- 
able Member is no doubt aware, coaebing niiderframes liave for man\ jycars 
been built in railw^ay workshops, jiarticiilarly those of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India and the Burma Railways 

(h) The Standing Finance Committee is an advist ry body wIiost‘ func- 
tions are stated in clause 6 of the Resolution regarding the separation of 
railway from general finances adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 
20th of September, 1924. It is the practice to place all large projects h r 
new expenditure on Railways before tlnnn before they are imclerlakcn, and 
to ask their approval to such projects, even though they may have already 
found a place in a Demand for a Grant passed by the Tjcgislative Assembl\\ 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: What was the necessity, Sir, for expending this 
large sum of mono', on fitting out the Peninsular Locomotive Works for 
the manufacture of underframes when on your own admission there are 
firms in the eountiw caj/able of undertaking the work? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 think th(i cirenm stances in which the Gov- 
ernment purchased the Peninsular Locomotive Company are known to most 
Members of the Hiaise and certainly to my Honourable friend. The reason 
for equipping them in order that they can manufacture imderframes econo- 
mically is that oihcrwdso wo could not use these Works to any benefit. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Have the Government explored the possibility of 
utilising these Works for the manufacture of locomotives for which these 
Works were started with a definite promise from Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government are satisfied that with the equipment 
of the Works as they were taken over it would be impossible to manu- 
facture locomotives in them. 
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Sic Hari Singh Gour: The question 1 asked was a different one. Did 
the (joveininent explore the possibility of manufacturing locomotives in 
India for which this Oompau\ was started with an assurance given by 
the Railway Board that it will receive its patronage? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: 1 think, if the Honourable Member 
will recall to his memory what has passed in this matter, he will remem- 
ber that the Tariff Board in 1924 expressed the view that the manu- 
facture of locomotives in India should not be encouraged. As a result 
partl\ of that recommendation the Peninsular Locomotive Company adopt- 
ed their Works for the rnanufaciure of wagons and underframes and at 
the time vvdieii the Government of India purchased the Works, the ques- 
tion of the manufacture of locomotives in these Works was no longer a 
practical proposition and therefore was not at that time considered by 
the Government. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke: .Ma\ I a.^k whether the Government, before they 
decided to inamifactiirc' iind('rframes in these Works, went into the respect- 
ive cost of doing so tlu-re as against the cost of obtaining similar under- 
frames outside? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parson::: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke: ]Ma> 1 ask wliat was the result? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: They considered that at the price at which they 
were piirchiising tlu' W^>rks. it would he financially to their advantage to 
mannfactiiiv imderfraiucs th(‘ri\ taking into account the price at which 
they had been obtaining underframes from the tivo firms which I men- 
tioned. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Are the Government sure that the manufacture 
by tlKMii of underfraines would not prejudice private enterprise? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Government when they came to 
their decision, took into account all the relevant circumstances of the 
case. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Alav 1 ask whetlnu' the Govennnent are not aware that 
this Assembly has passed a Resolution in favour of State management of 
Rail wavs including the prodnetinn of railway material under State con- 
trol 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am afraid I am not conversant with 
the e\a('t terms of tlie Ihes- tlutioii adojdod bv the Assembly I am aware 
that this Asst>mh]\ ('xpressed a view in favour of tla^ State management 
of Railwavs, hui 1 was not aware that it committed itself to the full length 
of sa>ing that tlu whole of the equipment should be made in railway 
workshops 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Do Government propose to put their 
estimates of the cost of prodiudion in the new factory before the Railway 
Standing Finance Committee within the next few months? 

Mr. A. A. L Parsons: T had not intended to do so. Sir It is not 
exactly within the functions o^^ the Standing Finance Committee But 
after I have a new Pommiltee, if they show any desire to see the figures, 
I should be delighted to put them before them. 
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Sir FurShotAiiidas Tliakurdas *. Do I understand that the Honourable 
Member has no objection to put the figures of estimates before the Stand- ' 
ing Finance Committee if any member of that Committee expresses his 
desire to the Honourabie Member? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: That is what I said, Sir. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Thank you. 


•Catalogue of the Books and Publications in the Central Library of 
THE Council House. 

485. *Tbe Revd. J, 0. Ohatterjee: Will Government be pleased to state, 
if a printed catalogue of the books and publications in the Central Library 
of the Council House, can be made available to each Member of the 
Central Legislature? 

Mr. L. Graham: A catalogue with a subject index is under preparation. 
It is expected that it will be printed and distributed to Members of the 
Legislature before they return to Delhi. 


Issue of Books and Publications from the Central Library when the 
Legislature is not in Session, 

480. ’•'The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: Will Government be pleased to state, 
if arrangements can be made for the issue of books and publications from the 
Central Jdbrary during the time that the Legislature is not in Session 

Mr. L. Graham: Books and publications can be issued from the Library 
when the Legislature is not in Session. , 

The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: Can they be had by writing to the Libra- 
rian? 

Mr. L. Graham: That is the proper procedure. If the Government are 
in Simla, then a letter to the Librarian will effect the necessary purpose. 


UNSTABBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Residential Accommodation for Superior Officers, Assistants and 
Clerks in New Delhi, etc. 

401. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government please state the 
total number of quarters built at New Delhi up to Slst of October, 1927, 
for (1) superior officers, (2) clerks and assistants, — orthodox and unorthodox, 
separately? How many of these are set apart for the migratory staff of 
the Government of India? 

(b) Will Government please state the total number of (1) superior 
officers, (2) superintendents, and (3) assistants and clerks of the Govern- 
ment of India who moved down to Delhi this year? How many of these 
under each head have been provided with quarters? 
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(c) Is it a fact that the Estate Officer is supplied with statements of 
the requirements of the Government of India migatory staff in July or 
August each year? If so, were any such statements prepared and sent 
to the Estate Officer in July or August last? Will Government please 
state the number of their requirements fcr the current season and the 
number of quarters (orthodox and unorthodox separately) actually allotted 
this season? 

(d) Is it a fact that those who cannot be provided with quarters are 
given a separation allowance? If so, will Government please state the 
total amount paid and to be paid on this account this year as also during 
each of the last three years? Will Government please state what are 
^he considerations for the grant of this allowance? 

(c) Will Government please state what other allowances are given to 
those to whom residential accomm- dation is refused and who have to 
make llieir (Hvu arrangements outside New Delhi? What is the total 
umoiini paid and to be paid to these men this year in the shape of house 
rent and (*i nveyance allowance? 

(/) Will (i( \ ermiuaii piea^e state Ihav nian;y of the quarters at New 
l)('lhi are still occiqiied h} the New Delhi P. W, D men? At the time 
the plan of tlu' (piarti-rs was finally made, was any provision made for the 
P \V D. men‘^ Is if a fact that quarters which are situated in places 
Hindi as (hive, ('ornwallis, Tiawreiice, Lake and Havelock Squares, as also in 
Park Lams d\'i!katora Pond, Asoka Pond and Gurudwara Pcad wdiich are 
within easy reacli (f IIk' Secretariat, Buildings hro mostly occupied by the 
P W D ‘men*’ 

((f) Ih it a fad that there is n(< “D’’ Upe ff unorthodox (juartevs ano, 
that “G” t>pc's are allotted to men enti(li‘d to “D’'*-’ If so, wdiat was 
the amount of loss sustained b} /rovernnient this year t( wairds rent 
roali/.cd 

(/i) Will Government please slate the number of each of the “A”, 
‘*B”, and *‘C’' types of quarters, lx th orthodox and unorthodox, available 
for fillotmcnt to the migratory staff, and the number of men entitled to 
these types of quarters, separately? 

(2) Is it a fact that the unorthodox quarters of any one class are better 
as regards accommodation than the corresponding class of orthodox 
quarters? Is there any difference in rent between unorthodox and orthodox 
quarters ? 

(;) Will Government please state if it is a fact that the majority of the 
“B” and ‘'C” class orthodox men have been refused accommodation this 
year as being *‘out of class”, there being a paucity of these types of 
quarters? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) (1) Superior Officers. — 
1}18 bungalows and quarters, i.e., 198 bimgalowg and 20 quarters in West- 
ern Hostel. (The figure of 218 does not include 6 Honourable Members’ 
bungalows, 2 Presidents’ bungalows. 7 Viceregal Estate bungalow's, and 2 
A.-D.-C.*8 bungalows.) 

Tt 
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(2) Unorthodox clerks’ quarters. — 257 quarters including 72 •single 
quarters. 


(The figure of 257 excludes 23 Schedule B quarters of the Viceregal 
Estate not ordinarily available.) 

Orthodox clerks’ quarters. — 1,213 quarters including 104 single 
quarters. 


(The figure of 1,213 excludes 04 Viceregal Estate quarters not ordinarily 
available.) 


No definite numbers of bungalows and quarters are set apart for the 
migratory staff as under the rules all Departments are allotted the same 
proportion of their demands with due regard to their Hens. 


(h) The following gazetted and non-gazetted migratory staff moved down 
to Delhi during this year: 



Total n\imber 

Total number 


1 moved down to 

j Delhi. 

provided with 
accommodation. 

Gazetted Officers in- 

394 

215 

eluding Superui- 

(excluding 6 Honour- 

(excluding 6 Honourable 

tendents 

able Members,' 2 Pre- 
sidents and including 
134 officers of the Army 
Headquarters located in 
Old Delhi.) 

Members, 2 Presidents, 6 
officers accommodated in 
Viceregal Estate bungalows 
; and A -D. C-*8 bungalows. 
13 bungalows allotted to the 
Legislative Department for 
M.L.As. 3 bungalows allotted 
to Gymt'hana Club and in- 
cluding 65 officers of Army 
Headquarters, etc., accommo- 
dated in Old Delhi. 

Non-gazetted staff 

1.845 

(including 427 brought 
down by Army Head- 
quarters, etc., in Old 
Delhi.) 

822 

(including 115 clerks of the 
Army Headquarters, etc., 
accommodated in Old Delhi 
j and excluding single assist- 
ants who made their own 
arrangements with the cater- 
ers to whom the chummeries 
were leewed.) 


(c) The reply to the first and second portions of this question is in the 
affirmative. 
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The requirements and allotment for the current season are as follows ; 

j Number of 

.... i Requirements, quarters actually 

I _ * allotted. 


Gazetted Officers in* 275 215 

eluding Superin- j (including 98 officers of 1 (including 65 officers of Army 

tendents. j the Army Headquarters, | Headquarters, etc , accomino- 

j etc , located in Old ; dated in Old Delhi and 

j Delhi and excluding 6 | excluding — 

I Honourable Members ' 6 Honourable Members^ 

I and 2 Presidents.) bungalows. 

I 2 Presidents’ bungalows. 

, 4 Viceregal E.stato bmiga- 

I lows 

I 2 A -D -Q ’s bungalows 

j 13 Bungalows allotted to 

I , the Legislative Depart- 

I merit 

, ^ 3 Allotted to the Gym- 

khana Club) 


236 

(including 47 quarters allotted 
to Army Head (quarters, etc., 
in Old Delhi and excluding 
single assistants who made 
their own arrangements with 
caterers to whom the chum- 
meries were leased). 

686 

(including 68 quarters allot- 
ted to the Army Headquarters 
in Old Delhi and excluding 
single assistants who made 
their own arrangements with 
the Imperial Secretariat Asso- 
ciation to whom the chum- 
meries were leased ) 

(d) A separation allowance is given under certain conditions to those for 
whom married quarters are not provided and who leave their families 
behind at Simla. It is granted in view of the inconvenience and extra ex- 
pense involved in maintaining two establishments. 

(e) Conveyance and house rent allowances are granted. 

The figures asked for in parts (d) and (e) will be obtained and supplied 
to the Honourable Member in due course. 

(f) (1) 286 quarters are occupied by the local staff including the Central 
Accounts Office. 

(2) No separate provision has been made for quarters for the local Public 
Works Department staff. 

B 2 


Non-Cazetted Staff, 
Unorthodox. 


Non-Gazetted Staff, 
Orthodox . 


338 

(including 93 quarters 
demanded by the Army 
Headquarters in Old 
Delhi ) 


1,251 

(including 242 quarters 
demanded by Army 
Headquarters, etc., in 
Old Delhi.) 
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(3) The majority of quarters in Clive, Cornwallis, Lawrence and Lake 
Squares and Gurudwara Bead are occupied by the Public Works Depaift- 
ment staff. The majority of the quarters in Havelock Square are occupied 
by the non -migratory staff of the Government of India. Park Lane, 
Talkatora Bead and Asoka Koad quarters are mostly occupied by the 
migratory staff of the Government of India. 

(g) No D class unorthodox accommodation is provided or contemplated 
so far. In accordance with the rules, C class quarters are intended for 
men living in unorthodox style and drawing Bs. 324 p. m. and under; hence 
the question of loss does not arise. 

(h) The demand and allotment in respect of A, B and C class quarters 
during the current season was as follows. Those who demanded the 
respective types of quarters were entitled to them : 

i 

Demands i Allotments. 

A. B. C. A. B, C. 

TJnorthodox 66 63 164 45 88 67 

clerks’ quarters, (includes 13-A, 17-B, and (inJudes 32-B, and 1-C, 

42-C, demanded by the allotted to the Army Head- 

Army Headquarters in Old quarters and 4-A, and 13-C, 
Delhi ) I Schedule B quarters.) 

A, B. C. A. B. (;. 

Orthodox clerks’ 35 82 305 16 18 218 

quarters. (includes 7-A. 11-B, and 67- (includes 4-B, and 60-C, allot- 

C, demanded by Army Head- ted to the Army Headquarters 
quarters in old Delhi.) in Old Delhi,) 

(j) The unorthrdox quarters are more commodious than the orthodox 
quarters and the former carry a higher rate of rent than the latter as shown 
below ; 


A Class 

, . Unorthodox . 

56 per mensem. 


Orthodox 

41 

„ 

B Class 

, , Unorthodox . 

41 

„ 


Orthodox 

27 

»» 

C Class 

♦ ♦ Unorthodox . 

52 



Orthodox 

21 



(j) The Honourable Member ig referred to the reply to part (h) of this 
question. 

Paucity of Bbsidbntul Accommodation for Clerks and Assistants iir 

New Delhi. 

402. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that there is a 
strong feeling among clerks and assistants of the Government of India 
migratory staff owing tc the fact that inability to secure quarters just on 
the eve of their move down to Delhi generally puts them and their families 
to great inconvenience? Wliat steps do Government propose to take 
Dveroome the hardships of their clerks and assistants in respect oi paucity 
of residential accommodation at New Delhi? 
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Ttie Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Hitra: Government are fully 
aware of the facts of the accommodation problem. They have already 
decided to build more orthodox clerks’ quarters in New Delhi. 

Scale of Court-Fees in the North-West Frontier Province. 

403. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the scale of court-fees • 
in the North-West Frontier Province is higher than that in the Punjab/ 
If so, to what extent*'^ 

{/)) Is it a fact that foinierl^ the scale of court-fees was equal in both 
the Provinces, hut when it was increased in the Punjab, the scale was also 
increased in the North-West Frontier Province; but subsequently the 
scale was reduced in the Pu?ija}). ))ut no reduction was effected in the North- 
West Frontier Province V 

(V) Have ain reproscntations been received hy the Government on this 
subject, and what action has been taken in the matter? 

(d) Do (lo\erinii(‘nt j)roposc to reduce the court fees in the North-West 
Frontier Provirua'. and bring them down to Ibe level of those obtaining in 
the Punjab*’ If not, wbv not? 

The Honourable Mr. J Crerar: (a) Yes, as reganls suits of value below 
Its. 500 only 

(6) Yes 

(^o) Yes, the matter is under consideration. 

, .{d) It is hoped that a deeision wall be arrived at during the course of 
this year 


Residential Accommodation for Superior Officers, Assistants and 
. Clerks in New Delhi, etc. 

Skt 

404 Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government please state the total 
t '.umber of quarters built at New Delhi up to 31st of October, 1927, for 
(1) superior otliccrs, (2) clerks and assistants — orthodox and unorthodox 
separately? How many of tiu'se are set apart for the migratory staff of 
the Governineni of India ^ 

(b) Will Government please state the total number of (1) superior 
officers, (2) superintendents, anff (3) assistants and clerks of the Gov- 
ernment of India who moved down to Delhi this year? How many of 
these, under each head, have been provided with quarters v 

(c) Is it a fact that the Estate Officer is supplied witli statements of 
tjie requirements of the Government of India migratory staff in July or 
August each year? If so, were any such statements prepared and sent 
to the Estate Officer in July or August last? Will Goyernrnent please 
state the number of their requirements for the current season and the 
number of quarters (orthodox and unorthodox separately) actually allot- 
ted this season? 

(d) Is it a fact that those who cannot be pro\ided with quarters are 
given a separation allowance? If so, will Government please state the 
total amount paid and to be paid on this account this year as also during 
each of the last three years? Will Government please state what are 
the considerations for the grant of this allowance? 
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(d) Will Government please state what other allowances are given to 
those to whom residential accommodation is tefused and who have to 
make their own arrangements outside New Delhi? What is the total 
amount paid and to be paid to these men this year in the shape of house 
rent and conveyance allowance? 

‘Quartbe^ IK New Dblhi oooupibd by Men of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

405. Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Will Government please state how many 
of the quarters at New Delhi are still occupied by the New Delhi 
P. W. D. men? 

(6) At the time the plan of the quarters was finally made, was any pro- 
vision made for the P- W. D. men? 

(c) Is it a fact that quarters which are situated in places such as 
Clive, Cornwallis, Lawrence, Lake and Havelock Squares, as also in 
Park Lane, Talkatora Eoad, Asoka Road and Gurudwara Road, which are 
within easy reach of the Secretariat Buildings, are mostly occupied by 
the P. W. D. men? 

Laor of Residential Accommodation nr New Delhi for mvs of the “ B ** 
AND C Class (Orthodox). 

406. Mr. H. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that there is no "D” type of 
unorthodox quarters and that types we allotted to men entitled to 
'*D*'? If 80 , what was the amount of loss sustained by Government this 
year towards rent realised? 

(b) Will Government please state the number of dach of the "A**, 
and “O'* types of quarters, both orthodox and unorthodox, avail- 
able for allotment to the migratory staff, and the number of men entitl- 
ed to these types of quarters separately? 

(c) Is it a fact that the unorthodox quarters of any one class are 
better — as regards accommodation — than the corresponding class ot 
orthodox quarters? Is there any difference in rent between unortho- 
dox and orthodox quarters? 

(d) Will Government please state if it is a fact that the majority of 
the and **0*^ class orthodox men have been refused accommodation 
this year as being ‘*out of class", there being a paucity of these types 
of quarters? 

The Bottcmrable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: 1 propose to answer 
questions Nos. 404 to 406 together. I would refer the Honourable Member 
to my answer to question No. 401 asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 

Paucity of Residential Aooommodatton fob Clerks and Assistants in 

New Delhi. 

407. Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a> Are Government aware that there is a 
strong feeling among clerks and assistants of the Government of India 
migratory staff owing to the fact that inability to secure quarters iust. on 
the eve of their move down to Delhi generally puts them and their 
families to great inconvenience? 
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(b) What steps do Government propose to take to overcome the 
iiardships of their clerks and assistants in respect of the paucity of 
residential accommodation at New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: 1 would refer the Honour- 
able Member to my answer to question No. 402 asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh. 

Supervision of the Recruitment of Labour fob the Tea Gardens of 

Bengal, etc. 

408. Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is there any arrangement for supervising 
labour recruitment for the tea gardens of Bengal, and the tea, coffee, rubber 
and other plantations of the Madras Presidency? 

(b) If so, what are they and what is their scope and character as 
compared with those of the Assam Labour Board and commissions for 
recruitment for Ceylon, Singapore, etc.? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b) There is no 
provision for supemsing the recruitment of labour for th^ tea gardens of 
Bengal. With regard to the tea, coffee, rubber and other plantations of 
the Madras Presidency, the attention of the Honourable Member is invited 
tc section 4 of the Madras Planters Labour Act, 1903. This Act wiU, how- 
ever, cease to have effect from the Ist January 1929 when “labour con- 
tracts” will be abolished. 


Annual Report on the Working of the Assam Labour and Emigration 

Act. 

409. Mr« N. M. Joshi: (a) Is there any annual report published by 
the Government of India on the working of the Assam Labour and Emigra* 
tion Act? 

(b) If not, why not? 

The Honourable Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The answer is in the 
negative. 

(b) The Government of India do not consider it necessary to publish such 
a report. Copies of the annual reports of the Provincial Governments con- 
cerned are available in the Librai^ of the House and the more important 
reports are also published by Local Governments. The annual report on 
•the working of the Assam Labour Board is published in the Gazette of 
India. 


Ikspeotion of Tea Gardens in Assam, Bengal and Madras. 

410. Mr. N. M. Joahi: What arrangements have the Local Govern- 
ments of Assam, Bengal and Madras made to supervise the treatment 
meted out to the wesrkers in the tea gardens and to find out whether 
they are provided with their due privileges such as their proper housing, 
medical assistance, wages, ^||^c. ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: In Assam the Local Got- 
omment have framed rules under the Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
4 )POviding for the inspection of tea gardens employing immigrant labour. 
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The Madras Planters Labour Aet, 1903, contains provisions for the inspec- 
tion of such estates. This Act will cease to ha%^e effect from the let Jan- 
uary, 1929, when “labour contracts” will be abolished. In Bengal there 
is no legislation corresponding fco the Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
VI of 1901 or the Madras Planters Labour Act, 1903. 

Expenditure incurred on account of Travellinc^ Allowances, Daily 
Allowances, etc., of Members of the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly in respect of the Delhi and vStmla Sessions 
OF 1927. 

411. Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Govemmeni kindly hiy on the 
table a statement showing separately the amount of expenditure in hold 
ing the Sessions of the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly in 
Delhi and Simla last year, noting under different heads the amount spen! 
in halting allowance of Honourable Members, motor car haulage, and 
conveyance allowance? 

Mr. L, Graham: A *it<ilemenl giving the required information is laid on 
the table 


I. 

Delhi Session, 

Council of 
State, 

Rs. 

1927. 

Legislative 

Assembly. 

Ra. 

V 

Total. 

Rs 

A. 

1. Travelling allowance of Mem- 
bers ..... 

18,798 

3 

40,608 

.3 

59,406 

6 

2. Daily allowance of Members 

39,720 

0 

1,64,620 

0 

1,94.240 

0 

3. Haulage of motor cars . 

18,979 

7 

35,064 

3 

64,043 

10 

4. Conveyance allowance 

3,032 

8 

20,305 

8 

23,337 

14 

Total 

80,630 

0 

2.60,497 

14 

3,31,027 

14 

II, 

.Simla Session, 

Rfl. A. 

1927. 

Rh. 

A. 

Rs 

A 

.1. Travelling allowance of Mem- 
bers ..... 

18,938 

7 

43,726 

14 

62,664 

6 

Daily allowance of Members 

21,080 

0 

77,300 

0 

98,380 

0 

Total 

40.018 

7 

1,21,026 

14 

1,61,044 

6 


Revised Scale of Pay of the Sorters of the Railway Mail Service. 

. 412. Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the causes delaying the publication of the revised scale of pay, with 
effect from the 1st March, 1927, of tlie sorters of the Railway Mail Service? 

(6) is it a fact that the pay of the sorters of the Railway Mail Service 
under the revised scale has not vet been and disbursed to them even 

now (March 1928)? ^ 

(c) If the answer to (6) be in the affirmative, what are the causes of this 
abnormal delay? 

(d) Is it a fact that such a delay is due to the delay by the Audit Office 
in returning the bills pre-audited? 
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Mr. B. A. Sams: (a) The delay in issuing orders was due to the neces- 
$ity for settling a number of subsidiary points before the revised scales could 
be announced. 

(h) No. The available mfonnation indicates that the jmy of the sorters 
of all Hail way Mail Seivice Divisions under the revised scale was paid 
before the end of January. 

(c) and ((/) Do not ar.se. 

Employment ok Unpaid Probationers in the Post Ofkk k vm> th e Railway^ 
Mail Servu'e Divisions. 

IIJ Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: (e) 1. jt, ;j fnct ih.it tlif s\siem of 
unpaid P'’ol>aiioiu'rHhip uas condemned by tla- Postal Committee of 1920 
and u.is abolislavl on I92M niid that if has again };cen n'vivcd in the Post 
Dtlicf* and llai)\\:i\ .Mail Srr\iec l)i\ision<,. v^pccialU In tie Iteiipa! and 
.Assam Circli'"’ 

(/)) U Jt .1 bid tii.tl “-la'li pi oli.itioiuas aif rrer\iite<l on tin results of 
e.xarninat ions bold b\ lb(' DiMsional Supenntdidi nts and are n^qmred to 
attend a ff<Md iV^st (hbcc ov Head Peeord OfFiCf daih iiist like the paid 
tegular ollicials ol the deDart'ment and li.ivi* lo weak lull\, .althongh they 
are ptiid nothing ordmaril} 

' . Will the Government be pleased to stati' tiie reubous that led them 
'to remtrodn<‘(' a system that \^as eondemned and abolished not very long 
ago? 

(d) Will till' CI(A eiinneiit be ]>lea^ed (o state the nature ol the examina- 
tion at which candidates for employm’ent in the department Imvc to sit? 
Are graduates required to pass the .same examination as non-graduate can- 
didates in spil(^ of their higher oduc.itiona] qualities'^ 

, (c) K li a tad that ih(‘ candidates wlio are recruit (id as unpaid proba- 
tibiiers arc* emplow'd to suppldoont the leava^ loservc . at least m ilu' post 
offices and llmt tb('^ avo jo \\(nk vrgnlarb as ne mbers oi the penna- 

n’ent staff. 

’ • The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a; JMie reply io the first 
part is in the affirmative and to the last part in the m^gative, 

[h) and (c). A eopv of rui(‘ 409 of Post Offiet' Manual, Volume II, 
whicli deals with ibe subieci is being supplied to the Honoinahle Member. 
Jn order that the leave lescrve sanctioned for post offices may 
he a trained reserve, c'mdidatcs for employment are. after selec- 
tion. permitted to attend a post office in order to learn work. 
They are not employed in performing the regular work of the 
office which is done by the sanctioned staff of that office. This system 
IS not the same as that of unpaid probationers, as will be evident to the 
Honourable IMember by a }'erusal of rule 469 now being supplied to him. 
The period of training does not exceed 3 months and when once a candi- 
date has completed his training, he is not required to work in the office. 

(d) Paragraph (3) of the Rule 469 of the Post Office Manual, Volume 
II, mentions the nature of the examination which is required of candidates 
'who have not passed any University examination. Graduates are not re- 
quired to pass any examination. 
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(e) No; as already stated, there are no unpaid probationers employed to 
supplement the leave reserve and it is distinctly laid down in rule 469 (1) 
(c) that no candidate should either before or after training be employed 
in filling the place of an cfhcial on leave. 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL— confd. 

Mr^ President: The House will now resume further consideration of 
the motion moved by the Finance Member that the Finance Bill be now 
passed. 

Six Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners Association : Indiem Commerce) : 
-Sir, in racing phraseology if you thrash a horse too much and too often, he 
is liable to turn sour, and T submit that the frequent trouncings that Gov- 
ernment have received in the lobbies during this Session have only resulted 
in turning them sour. They have been beaten so often when they have 
done nothing wrong that they have ceased to realise or care when they 
are mistaken. 

Lala La]pat Bai (Jullondur Division: Non-Muhammeulan) ; Have they 
ever realised it? 

Sir Victor Sassoon: And that is my reason for asking my friends not 
to follow Pandit Malaviya into the lobby, because, by now even the densest 
supporter of the Government must have some glimmerings at least that the 
administration of the Govemment of India Act of 1919 is not entirely satis- 
factory in the eyes of the Opposition. 

To turn down the Finance Bill is only one more gesture of a type to 
which we have become accustomed lately and cannot add to any impres- 
tion that has been made either on the Govemment or on the House or on 
the public outside. 

My objection to these continued gestures is that they only result in the 
Government ceasing to care what this House thinks of them even in matters 
that do concern their administration and not merely in matters which only 
concern the authors of the Government of India Act or the 
^Secretary of State or the British Legislature. For instance, some of 
us who devote a certain amount of time to specialising in particular sub- 
jects are finding that we do not even get a reply to our reasoned com- 
ments. The House will remember that in the general discussion on the 
Budget I pointed out where the administration of a Govemment depart- 
ment appeared to be faulty, and made at least one constructive suggestion 
which would have benefited both the citizen and the revenues of this 
country. The House was informed in reply that the criticism that was 
forthcoming was to be taken as a proof of the efficiency of the depart- 
ment and no attempt was made to deal with my points. Only the other 
day, I put forward a small amendment to a measure before the House 
dealing with super-tax on companies and not on individuals. The pass- 
ing of that amendment would only have bound the House for one year. 
At the end of that yea** the matter would have come up to be reviewed, 
»nd, if the results had proved beneficial, Govemment could then have 
moved to put it on to the permanent Statute-book; if not, this House 
could have dropped it. But how was it dealt with by the Leader of 
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the House? It was opposed because it was not put forward as a per- 
manent measure at the outset. It was opposed because it was alleged 
that the matter was sub judice^ although I challenge any member of 
Oovemment to show that there is any case before the court involving this 
question of company super-tax. It was opposed because it was main- 
tained that this amendment was intimately concerned with a Bill now 
before the Select Committee. There are times when I wonder whether 
the (Honourable the Leader of the House has not got bogus companies 
on his brain. Hero we had a question of a tax to be paid by a company 
whether the profits were eventually distributed or not, and we were told 
that it had some relationship wdth a Bill dealing with bogus companies 
which do not distribute their profits to their individual shareholders. In 
my opinion, the amendment w^hieh 1 put forw^ard and the Bill before the 
Select Committee were as analogous as tin* Simon Commission is to a 
dairy farm. 

The point I wish to make is this, that no OovtTnmeiit would treat 
Members of this House in this way if that Government had the slightest 
regard for the House or its opinion. Nor could any Government justify 
to the world this treatment towards the reasoned arguments of any 
Member of the House unle.ss that Governna nt could bring forward proof 
that the House had by its vote so often pwved itself so completely in- 
different to logic or facts or reasoned arguments that it was unnecessary 
for Government even to attempt to argue seriously. My Honourable 
friends on the Swarajist Benches have been urging Government to rule 
openly as autocrats without the help of the Legislature, and gestures of 
this kind are designed to hewten that end. They have at any rate found 
my Honourable friend, the Leader of the House, an apt pupil. He has 
shown his capacity to non -co-operate with those Members who criticise, 
not destructively but constructively, the administration of the Govern- 
ment. He has show^n his ability to follow' the example of my Swarajist 
friends in walking out and also in walking in. In fact, it appears to 
me that he has proved a very promising neophyte to the Swarajist Party, 
should they wish to add to their ranks. But, Sir, in all seriousness, id* 
though I fully appreciate that carrying on the Government of India under 
present conditions must be at times rather like the labours of Sisyphus, 
and although the House, as a whole, shows itself only enthusiastic when 
it takes part in those continued sterile debates on constitutional ques- 
tions — debates which remind me more than anything else of the weekly 
peregrinations of a leg of mutton in a sea-side boarding house — from 
hot joint to cold joint, from cold joint to hash, from hash to rissoles, 
but whatever the disguise always the same old mutton — although this 
House with some exceptions does not show' any inclination to follow the 
actual administration of Government except perhaps when it brings up 
threadbare subjects like postcards and matters of that kind, I still feel that 
Government should encourage Members of this House to develop criticisms 
that leave the beaten track. T appreciate the fact that it would not be 
possible to expect Members on the Front Benches of Government to be 
experts in all subjects. As a mattei* of fact, I have an intense admira- 
tion for the way in which the Front Bench deals with the variety of subjects 
that come before it. I would, however, .suggest that they should make 
use of the latent talent which I feel sure exists behind. I think it would 
be of great advantage if the Government were to delegate to nominated 
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official Members behind them certain subjects and ask them to specialise 
in those subjects. It would enable reasoned arguments to be brought for- 
ward from the Government Benches against the reasoned arguments of 
non-official Members who attempt to specialise. I feel that it would add 
to the interest of the nominated official Benches. I feel that the lot 
of the nominated official in this House must be very dull. {An Honour • 
able Member: “Why?”) {Another Honourohle Member: “He has only 
to vote.”) There are times when I wonder whether if it were not for 
the gentle exercise that they receive in walking into the lobbies, there 
might not be a risk of complete atrophy of their physical as well as their 
mental powers I do therefore put jt forward ns a subject worthy of 
mental note to whoever may happen to be Ihe Leader of the House in the 
forthcoming session. 

Now, Sir, before I resume my seat 1 should like' to take this oppor- 
tunity to wish good fortune and good luck to Sir Basil lilackett. It 
. has been my fate to find myself in strong disagreement with his views 
at times, and I think it must be admitted that I have not failed to express 
myself as definitely opposed to him on those occasions. But, at any 
rate, I have realised to the full and appioeiated what I feel Hiire other 
Members of this House must have realised and appreciated, and that is 
that, according to his lights, Sir Basil has acted as be has in the interests 
of India. We may not — some of us — thave agreed with big action, but 
that does not mean that w^e are necessarily right or that he is necessarily 
Wrong. Time alone will show that, and 1 do feel that Bir Basil Blackett 
cannot bo termed by any means a sim-dri('d bureaucrat or a reactionary . 
In fact, I think that this country should appreciate the fact that in Sir 
Basil Blackett they have had a friend at Court, and those who agree that 
the constitutional freedom of India should be developed and advanced on 
constitutional Ifhes, wdll feel that in that direction Sir Basil Blackett’s 
departure from this country is a distinct loss to it. I do not think that 
India realises what a good friend she has had in that respect. Sir, I 
hope that Sir Basil will accept this my nmdest posy and place it amongst 
the floral tributes he has received. It is at any rate a sincere offering 
from one who has been his political opponent, but though T have been a 
political opponent I yield to none in my admiration and my regard for Sir 
Basil Blackett’s attainments, for his abilities and for his charming indivi- 
duality. 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz (West Central Punjab : Muhammadan) : 
There are some Honourable Members in this House who for reasons of 
their own can never be happy without running the gauntlet of the Honour- 
^ible the Finance Member and the Finance Department. While they 
have talked, Sir Basil Blackett has acted. Sir, an era of deficit budgets 
totalling 100 orores of rupees has been replaced by a period of surpluses. 
The provincial contributions which have been hapging over the provinces 
like the sword of Damocles have been finally and irretrievably extinguish- 
ed. The cotton excise duty has been abolished. The exports and the 
imports, of the country have increased except a falling off in raw cottott 
material due to bad harvests. The rupee has been stabilized^ The 
(Railw’ay Budget shows the growing prosperity of India and will in turn 
stimulate activity in commerce and agriculture. In short India's com- 
merce has been increasing steadily. If Sir Basil Blackett had done 
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nothing else but overthrown the provincial contributions, that would have 
been enough to give him credit and praise. In fact he has done much 
more than the Swarajists imagine. He has been working for the cause 
of India and India must be grateful to him for his wise and prudent policy 
of finance during a very difficult period indeed. Sir, Sir Basil Blackett 
has done all for India that he could do and India should be sorry that 
she is going to loose s\ieh an able Finance Member. We shall all miss 
him. 1 congratulate him sincerely on the excellent work he has done. 
That work was also j>r.Mised by 'His Excellency the Govemor General only 
the other day. Sir, h'- has been a bettor Swarajist than many of the 
so-called Swarajists 


Lala Lajpat Eai: K\en better than yourself^ 

Mian Mohammad Shah Kawaz; Even better than yourself. There 
are some Members in this House who in spite of experience and their 
so-called alnlity indulge in these frivolous obstructions, and the Honourable 
Member who internijitod me is on(‘ of those. He knows perfectly well, 
at least ho ought to knowg that the finances of the eouniry have been set 
on a ver\ sound basis He ought to know" that Sir Basil Blackett has 
hrillinntlv displav^d not only financial capacity of a very high order but 
a singular combination of political talents 


Lala Lajpat Rai: Wlct d<' \on know t>f finance? 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz: 1 know' more than \(ni who m spite 
of exp('nence still remain ignorant. The Finance Member’s abib.ty 
has been adiniival botli luo’e as well as m England. Tlu' success of the 
recent, steeling loan also adds to his credit The comm Tce of the country 
has increased and he has abolished the provincial contributions whicdi have 
born a thorn in the th'sb of the provincial finances In future the pro- 
vinces (*an mak(' tludr ow'ii programme for the progress of the nation-build- 
ing de[)[irtments It is no good resorting to obstruction which has been 
the ordtu* of the Opposition Benches The Finance Bill must be passed. 
Wo have diseiissod the Bill clause after clause. At its last stage it would 
be most improper to reject it. 1 submit that Sir Basil Blackett is one 
of those Englishmen who have done admirable w'ork for this country and 
whose w"ork wall live in this House. Ho has every reason to congratulate 
himself on his achioveinonts during his tenn of office as Finance Member. 


Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay Cify : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
I have listened to Mr. Shah Nawaz s complaint of fnvolous obstruction; 
but I think even that kind of obstriietion is much better than the frenzied 
flunkevism so characteristic of Mr. Shah Naw^az and the Benches vvh cb 
he adorns. I shall d.al wilh him later. In the meantime I would like 
to congratulate the Assembly on the splendid work it has done on the 
Budget and T would request Honourable Members in all parts of the 
House to follow it up by throwing out this Finance Bill. Ink pen seem 
to have been busy in the Viceregal Lodge during the last week; the consi- 
dered indgmcni and the vote of the House have been flouted and the 
various items which wo had cut down have been restored unceremoniouslv^ 
Sir what are these restoration, certification and veto? These are civil 
gamients for despotic acts based on bnite force They are a thm veneer 
of constitutional resnectahilitv for what is downright and indecent «^itocrac^^ 
‘Behind the restoration, certification and veto is 

power of the bayonet and the power of bombing innocent people who daw 
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to oppose despotic measures. The fact of the matter is that the Govern- 
ment of India Act has been shown up once more. It has been badly 
battered, beaten,, and finally broken but the Benches opposite are not 
going to take any lesson out of the last week’s occurrences. The problem 
before the Government is twx)-fold. They want to maintain in all essen- 
tials an unbending and arbitrary form of government but they want simply 
to clothe that government with the trappings of democracy. We have 
got an elected 'majority. We are supposed to vote the Budget, vote for 
th© Finance Bill, but all our votes and all our advice arc treated with the 
utmost contempt, even when arrived at after the most mature deliberation. 
The problem before the Government, as I was saying, is two-fold, to 
maintain in all essential principles an absolulely autocratic and despotic 
government and to clothe it with the outward garb of democracy. They 
play at constitutional government w'hile carrying on what is in substance 
a perfectly archaic and despotic form of government. Those Honourable 
Members who have read the story of Gil Bias would remember that the 
doctor in Gil Bias knew only tw’o remedies for all ills, namely, bleeding 
and hot water. No matter what the disease wrs. no matter what the 
ailment w^as, whatever the condition of the patient, the moment the 
patient came for consultation, hot water and bleeding were prescribed. 
And the Benches opposite are like the doctor in Gil Bias. They believe 
only in two methods for governing this country, namclv, coercion and 
extortion. They 'will extort the money in the name of the Finance Act 
whether the House passes this Bill or not. They will collect taxes through 
sham constitutional forms and if we resist this ’bleeding’ then there is 
the hot water course of treatment, i.e.y coercion by brute force. That, 
Sir, is the plain truth about the Government of India. Otherwise T cannot 
understand how any Government professing to respect public opinion could 
go on ignoring day after day the considered opinion and the vote of this 
House,, as we are witnessing here. 

I am sorry the Home Member is not present; take the Home Depart- 
ment. After an impartial survey of th© work of that Department, can any 
Member sav that it deserves to be run at the cost of the people of this 
country? The treatment of the Bengal detenus is sufficient to put Govem- 
fment out of court, Sir. Some figures were given last week by an Honour- 
able Member on this side. They showed that after nearly five vears there 
are still 16 men in jail outside Bengal. 25 men are domiciled in Bengal 
villages which are most marshy and malarious and they are left there to 
die of disease from insanitary surroundings. 

Mr. W. A. Oosgrave: How many in their own villages? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: T am coming to that. T am more informed 
about it than the Honourable Member thinks. Only 9 are in their own 
villages ; and they are in addition to the 25 mentioned above ; these 9 are 
confined there and are practically prisoners in their own homes; 17 more 
are extemed from Bengal and in all. Sir, there are nearly 70 people who 
have suffered in one way or other — men wdio have been accused of no crime, 
who have never been given a fair trial, who have never been convicted— 
70 of the very flower of Bengal ; men who are in every way as fit for free- 
dom as the peonle who tyrannise over them : these peonle are tom from 
their homes without any charge being mode against them, from their 
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families, from tlieir wives and children, from their parents — their falmilies 
mostly unprovided for and their future uncertain, and they never know 
when they will again see the light of day. Sir. the health of many of 
these deportees and internees and cxtcrnees is a matter of the gravest con- 
cern to their relatives. In particular, Sir, I will mention three cases. 
There is the case of Mr. Bopin Behari (ianguli. This gentleman was 
detained from the litli March 1924, and his health has been officially 
reported to b(3 indifferent, “has been under treal'ment for pyorrhea and 
suffers from (l\spe])da’’. As a matter of fact all his 82 teeth have been 
extracted and yet he is euphemistically described as suffering from 
pyorrhea. Then, Sir, take the case of Professor Jotish Chandra Chosh. 
This gentleman wag the co-worker of Arabinda Chose. To-day on account 
of the trial.s and tribulations tlirougli wdiich he has had to pass he is 
practically a paralytic, and, if not usually at least often, has been forcibly 
fed. Then there is the case of Mr. S. M Chosb. He lias been transferred 
from Burma to l^oinhay and is now in tla* Ycravada jail. Sir. bis height 
lb 5 feet 8 inches ami normally Ins wmglit ougbi to be 150 lbs. To-day his 
weight, as re])orled, is only 98 lbs and he is a physical wreck Besides, 
these people are kept aw^ay at such huge distances that even if their re- 
lations want to SCO them it is i*mpossil>le for them to do po on account of 
the distance and expense, d’he food which they get, being non-Bengali 
in character, never agrees with them, and that is the reason for the bad 
health from which they are suffering I ask this House whether they can 
honestly lay their liands on tlieir lieart and say that a Government which 
treats 70 young men of Bengal — highly educated, coming from the best 
familii's, against whom nothing can be openlv urged — in such a tyrannical 
and oppressive manner dc'scTves to be financed. But it is not merely 
Bengal alone. There are other eases and T shall quote one, that of one 
Jan Khan Paihan. This gentleman has been expelled from his residence 
without any trial. Here is the order, dated 26th ^lareh 1926, of the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills* 

“Whereas Jan Khan Pathan is foun 1 to have been concerned in a murder case 
and to be involved in a hostile fr’ctmn between Pathans end Paiijabi MiissaJmans 
at Karnron colliery and therefore appears to be a person whom it is undesirable to allow 
to re.side in or to travel in (he Naga Hills district. I hereby order that he be permanently 
expelled from the Naga Hills in accordance with the provision of Chin Hills Act V, 
■ 1896 .” 

{An Honourable Member “But was tlie man himself concerned?'*) I am 
coming to that As a matter of fact the so-called charge of murder was 
disproved and ho wais released. He has very important and substantial 
business interests in Gie Naga Hills; but now all his propertv is gone. 
His debtors refuse to pay him monev because since bis deportation he has 
been unable to eo there and recover it and his repeated applications to the 
authoriti‘'‘s to allow him to return have been refused. Sir. he was asked 
to deposit a security of T?s, 20,000 before he could he allowed to go to 
hia home, and the poor fellow cannot afford Rs. 20.000. He is fherefore 
practically a ruined man without any remedy, without any relief for all 
the misfvirtunes and all the injustices to which he has been subjected, 

Mr, K. Ahmed: What is the offence? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: No offence is necessary: he has been deported 
at the sweet will of the Deputy Commissioner of the Naga Hills. Do you 
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know that the provisions of some of these Acts aie like this. The will of 
the Executive is the law. Anything that appears to the Executive to be 
wrong becomes wrong. If it appears to the District Magistrate that on 
a Simday there may be a Friday, it is Friday in that district. You cannot 
disprove it, you cannot challenge it, his word is kiw, and the moment it 
appears to him that a man is guilty, he becomes guilty No offence is 
necessary. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What is the reference of the case? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I hove given you sufficient particulars The 
name of the man is Jan Khan Pathan. This gentleman settled in India 
years ago, has business interests there, is a rich man, has obtained the 
best certificates from the officials, w-as supposed to have been a mmxlerer 
for which ho was discharged, and yet he has been permanently deported, 
his financial interests arc ruined, and he can get no acc-e«;s to the debtors 
against wholm he has claims. 

Sir Walter Willson: Your case is that he is a jolly good fellow*^ 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: He was accused and he was discharged 1 
know nothing more, but there are official certiffcaies in his favour, officials 
after officials have said be w’as a good man. 

An Honourable Member: Will you read the Notification*^ 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I think I have read it 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Under what authorit\ do thc\ want security of 
Rs. 20,000? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: j will re.ul the order of tiic Deputy Commis- 
sioner. This is dated the 26th March, 1926, and reads as f(,llows: 

“Whereas Jan Khan Pathan is found to have been concerned in a murder case” 
— in which he was discharged — 

“and to bo involved in a hostile friction between Pat bans and Punjabi Mussalmans” — 

— there was some feud between those — 

“1 hereby order that he bo permanently expelled from the Naga Hills in accordance 
with the provision of Chin Hills Act V of 1896 ’ 

Sir, I do not want to say anything more; it is not merely the Bengal 
deportees, the externees or internees ; wherever it is inconvenient for the 
Government, they adopt these extra-legal measures restricting men's 
liberty, and in this particular case they have ruined brth the business and 
the liberty of an individual. Sir, I am sorry that a Bombay Member of 
the Civil Service is responsible for a department so utterly arbitrary. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Arc Bombay civilians of a special brand? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: There is a side issue to this arbitrary and 
despotic system. The perpetual domination of Europeans, not merely in 
the Home Department but in all departments civil and military, is leading 
to the starvauion and destitution of the masses. The other day I inquired 
of my Honourable friend Colonel Crawford as to the number of Europeans 
in this country and* be very courteously gave me the following particulars. 
He said there were 60,000 soldiers. We all know there are 7,000 military 
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cfficei-s. Everybody loiowg there are 6,000 Europeans in the railvi^ay 
services and there are in all nearly 20,000 civilians and the rest of the 
population is non-ofiicial. Now, Sir, if you take 60,000 soldiers out and 
the number of women and children, you will have left 50,000 Europeans, 
official and n,on-official , foisted on this country simply on the ground of their 
■(iolour, — and they get salaries ranging from Its. 21,000 to something like 
its. 500. If you take the average salary of these 50,000 men at its. 2,000 
u head, then, Sir, consider the consequences that follow, lis. 2,(X)0 will 
keep 200 Indians alive and every European, Sir, is therefore responsible 
for the death or starvation or destitution of 2(X) Indians (Laughter); and 
50,000 Europeans living on 200 Indians apiece I Everyone of the Member -> 
•on the Benches opjiosite who are forced on this country on account cf its 
political subjugation is responsible for the death <.r starvation of 200 Indiana, 
nnd I say, Sir, it comes to one crore of people every year. It is the direct 
result of the domination </£ Europeans in this country, and can any man 
say that a Government which is responsible for that state of affairs deserves 
to be put in funds? 

Mr. F. W. Allison: May 1 ask the Honourable Member if that is the 
considered opinion of the economic experts of the Swaraj Party? 

Mr. JamnadasM. Mohta: This 18 a question of pure mathematics, Mr 
Allison, it is merely an application of the rule of three You can consider 
it at your leisure. 

Then, Sir, I come to the Finance Department, and I i\ni bound to 
tffiserve that the fulsome flattery in which some Honourable Members 
have indulged on the Benches opposite about this five years' administration 
of the Finance Member can </nly be taken as sheer rubbish. My friend, 
Mr, Shah Nawaz, made himself responsible for the stalianent that under 
■Sir Basil Blackett commerce had increased. Where he made this discovery 
from I cannot understand. 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz: Can you show that commerce. has not 
made a steady progress during Sir Basil Blackett's term of office? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta; Yes, certainly. I am glad that Mr. Shah 
Nawaz is willing to listen to realitsies. He will find on page 2 of the 
Review of the Trade of India for the year 1926-27 the trade figures men- 
ticned. He will find the total exports and imports stated as follows' 

“The value of the total exports of merchandise amounted to Rs. 309 crores as 
•compared with Ra. 385 crores in 1925-26, showing a reduction of 20 per cent ’’ 

It is stated then : 

“On the export side the total value of raw cotton and cotton iranufactures exported 
fell from Rs. l05 crores to Rs 70 crores”, 

a reduction of 35 crores. 

Mi&n Mohammad Shah Nawaz: That I pointed out was owing to bad 
harvests. 

Lala Lajpat Ral: Don't take him seriously, what does he know? He 
only knows how to flatter. 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: If a figure which fell from Bs. 105 crores to 
70 .crores is to be called an increase, there is nothing which Mr. Shah Nawaz 
will not say. Then, Sir, raw cotton declined by 25 per cent., — not increased. 


0 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member take 
a series of yeai-s and not one particular year which he kn<-ws is entirely 
false? 

llr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The Finance Member can take 1927-28. I 
am quoting the figures of 1926-27 because that is the latest available; m 
both cases I am right. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why quote from 1924-26 as if that 
was a normal year? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Take the figures of the last few >ears and 
see whether there has not been a progressive decline. I say 
ooif.i there has been a progressive decline in the total foreign 

trade of this country since your policy materialised. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why take 1924-25? I ask the 
Honourable Member to take figures fairly over a series of years and not 
to take the figures for one exceptional year. 

Mr. Jamnudas M. Mehta: 1 take the figures for 1924-26 because before 
that you had not yet succeeded in bringing on the Statute-book that fateful 
measure of the Eatio. That measure was expected, so you said, to increase 
the trade and commerce of this country. It ha^ done quite the contrary. 

1 am going to quote an authority whose weight the Finance Member will 
himself admit. Here is the Annual Market Review of 1927 by Messrs. 
Premchand Roychand and Sons, an “ authority ” whose weight the Finance 
Member will not challenge. The representative of that finn was responsible 
the other day for making in this House a statement as wild and as false 
as that which Mr. Shah Nawaz has made 

Sir Walter Willson: Is the Honourable Member in order in accusing 
another Honourable Member of making a false statement? I think it is 
strong language. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is in order in saying that a 
statement is false. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: On page 1 of that Review, — it is dated the 
1st January, 1928, and the Finance Member will admit that as the 
latest 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How can >oii rely on the statement of flunkeys? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am saying that even flunkeys are forced to 
admit tlie truth. On page 1, the Review says: 

“Lowered commodity prices l^ronght about by conditions in other parts of the world 
destroyed much of the benefit that mijght have accrued fiom the comparatively favour- 
able monsoon of 1926.” 

Opinions may differ whether there were world causes or local causes but 
it did destroy the benefit. Again on page 8 it is stated : 

“Duringf the year, many mills have secured cheap cotton, and provided an adequate 
demand develops,” 

— the proviso ig very big — 

“there is no reason why the present dull conditions should not be at least partlr 
dissipated." 
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There is the admission of dullness. Then, Sir, there is another statement ; 

“The favourable conditions which marked the closing months of 1926 did not, 
unfortunately, prove of a very iablirig natuie. Although the hrst quarter saw fairly 
satisfactory trade, a change began to appear directly afterwards. . . . World factors, 

including the Japanese crisis, served, more than purely local causes, to render trade 
comparatively dull and to displace the optimism earlier felt.” 

Finally, the review is summed up in a manner which leaves no 
room for doubt as to what the view of the writer was : 

“A summary of all factors leads one to the conclusion that a successful fruition, 
of the toiegomg issues together with the , favourable monsoon should bring! about 
substantial economic advancements throughout the new year. That ths u badly 
needed no one can question.’' 

I hope tlie Finance Member will not quest on the statement ot his own 
pupil. So much about the so-called increase of trade. The other day 
1 quoted figures to show that new flotations of industrial concerns had 
down by nearly 7o per cent, since 1914; let it not be said^ as it has been siaid 
ID some quartei*s, that this is due to world causes There is at least an 
improvement in England as follows . In 191B in debenture bonds the public 
invested £139 millions; ir 1924, £153 millions, in 1926, £145 millions; 
ill 1927, £228 millions, so that investment in England in industiial activities 
has increased from £139 to £228 millions since 1913. The amount invested 
in {^reference shares has gone up from 22 to 36 millions , m ordinarj^ 
shares the amount invested have gone up from 33 to 89 millions. 
This shows that world causes do not seem to operate in England as they 
ore supposed to be operating in this country. 8o much about the com- 
parative industrial development in th's country and m Phigland since 1913. 

Sir, the two outstanding measures of the regime of Sir Easil Blackett 
are certainly tlie Ratio Bill and the abort. ve Reserv’e Bank Bill I do not 
want to speak at length on either of these, but I do want to sav that 
in its effects the Ratio Bill, now the Act of 1927, has proved most 
disastrous. The other day Mr. Kikabhai said that s’nce 1023 the quota- 
tions of Government securities had gone up in the market; that the credit 
of India has increased thereby suggesting that the prosperity of India 
under Sir Basil Blackett was real. Now. Sir. the Finance Member cannot 
have it both ways. If he floats a loan and succeeds he says. “How 
high is your credit; I can successfully float a loan.’' If the loan is not 
successful, then he takes credt for the failure as you will see in this 
year’s budget speech; explaining a\va\ the failure of the loan he says: 

“Consideration for the interests of the tax-payer induced us to make the terms Jess 
attractive, and therefore it wps not a success.” 

If the loan succeeds. India's credit is high ; if it does not, then he has 
taken care of the pockets of the tax-payers The real cause of the high 
prices of Government securit’es is different. The 18d. ratio now on the 
Statute-book has driven out all confidence from the investing public. T! 
the prices of Government securities are high it is not because of the 
flourishing condition of the country but because people have got do faith 
in any industrial concern where they c-an confidently invest a few thousand 
rupees. Amidst depression all round the only safe investments are Govern- 
ment securities and that as the real reason of the spurt in the Government 
securities. But barring Government securities and the Ravings Bank there 
is gloomi and disaster all round in trade and industry. Unemployment is 

o 2 
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increasing. One of che grounds on which thai disastrous measure was 
carried was the appeal to the labouring classes that they would at leaft 
stand to ga'ii The falsity of that ground is being deinouslratefi daily. 
You find strikes after strikes reported in the Labour Gazette month after 
montl); aiul if only thos(! Honrurable gontiemer. who talk tall about the 
'prosperity of India would lake care to refer to these facts, they will find 
liint month after month, whether the strikes were for higher wages, whether 
lUtv were tor better eondit’ons, whether they were for fewer hours of work, 
in 7o out of 100 cases, the workmen are being beaten — very poor comfort 
to those who w(‘re made to believe that in supporting the Batio Bill they 
were sateguarding the interests of tabonr The totality of the loss ajld 
ruin w’li’ch Sir Basil Blackett has brought ou this country by tht apprecia- 
tion rl the rupee reminds me of the calamity w'hiclt Warren Hastings 
brought on this country. Warren Hastings’ rapacious activities were 
compla'ned of in Uie House of Commons by Burke. But to-day the House 
of Commons will inspire no confidence in India and I am modest enough 
to admit that I am not Edmund Burke. Hastings w^as open in his rapa- 
city . Sir Basil Blackett’s methods are nuire clever. 'Fhc only difference 
is in favour of Warren HasCng^. His activities were confined to the 
Tjnited Provinces and Bengal Sir Basil’s spread from Cape Camorin to 
Attock, from Dw^arka to Calcutta., in villages and in towns alike. The bad 
effects of his disastrous administration are being felt and will be felt for 
years to come after Sir Basil Blackett has saia good-bye to this country. 
Here 1 join Sir Victor Sassoon in washing Sir Bns^l Blackett good luck 
and good fortune in his retirement. Forgiveness is in our blood; it is 
our second nature. Mahatma Gandhi has taught us to love even our 
enemies and m that spirit T wdsli him all the joys in his retirement in 

spite of all the wrongs he h.ns done to this 001111117 . He said the other 

day tliat some Members make no attempt even to be polite or courteous. 
1 ask liim in all earnestness whether w^e come here for social amenities 
to smile and be smiled at;’ Do we come here for that frivolous kind of 
social intercourse which means nothing? Do we come here to pay each 
other those idle compliments which conceal the real truth or do we come 
here to tell the Government honest truth in an honest manner? Sir, I 
prefer to tell the naked truth rather than conceal facts under -the mask 
of polite verbiage. If the Government, w'ero to get their deserts, they should 
get not compliments or commendations but curses; not bouquets but 
bombs. The Home Department, Sir, as you once very rightly said, is the 

place or rather the breeding ground for anarchy. The real bomb factory 

is in the Home Department and not in Bengrl. 

Mr. President: Order order. The Chair never said that. 

Mr. • Jamnadas M. Mehta: Not the Chair, Sir, but Mr. V. J. Patel did 
say that the Home Department was the real bomb factory. And that is 
perfectly true, Sir, and I really did congratulate you when you mode that 
istalement. 

About the Military Department I have only one statement to make. 
People think that we can calculate the extent of our military burden bv 
a reference to our revenues. Colonel Crawford sue^gested that we should 
add the provincial revenues. He is right and I have added that. But 
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that is not the proper criterion in judging of the real incidence of our mili- 
tary expenditure. India is not taxed like a normal country. It is taxedT 
on the war basis. Therefore if you want to appraise our miilitary expendi- 
ture right the central taxation should be reduced by 25 crores and the 
provincial by seven crores. It is only when you have this reduced taxation 
in the country to the level of a peace basis as in other countries that 
you can applx the criterion whether our military expenditure is 20 per cent, 
of the revenues. Judged in that light, the military expend ture is even 
heavier, more crushing, than it appears. 

1 do not \saijt to sa> much about Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra's depart- 
ment, but I do say that he should not think that, because he has given 
a few allow ancos or concessions to the postal peons, there is a reason for 
maintaining postal rates at a higher level. They ought to be reduced to 
the pre-var basis, f was also surprised to find a sort of unlioly conspiracy 
on th(‘ part of some Members interested in labour who seemed to tliink 
that, because* sonii* concessions have been extended to the postmen and the 
peons, I in* higher [lostal rates should be allowed to be maintained T 
eannf>t accept tliat. Taxat on is \ery heavy, postmen are paid verj low, 
taxation iiiusi be lowered, and the wages of postmen must be increased. 
One oaiinol he made to d(*pend upon the othiu*. 

'I’Ik'ii, Sir, tliere is the Department of Educatuai, Health c.nd Lands. 
As it does not figure very inueh in this House, [ do not want to make 
many observation.s about it except to .sa\ that so long as the condition of 
Indians n foreign countries still causes the greatest anxiety to people 
here, I do not think ev(‘n that <lepartment can be said to <loserve our 
support for financing it. 

Then, lastly. 1 coiiJi> to the Political Department. 1 do not w'ant to 
discuss the admiuistrat ion of anv particular State, but 1 do say that so 
far as peace and contentment of the people of this country are concerned — 
and the one (‘xcust* for fore’gn domination w as that peace has been brought 
in this country —e\en that can be .said to have been taken awav. Look 
at the communal riots, Irxik at the loss of property, and look at the very 
fanatical outbursts every now and then. The number of Masjids that were 
attacked during the last five- years has been larger than the number during 
the wdioh' history of rcbvticais beUveen the Hindus and the Muhammadans. 
More temples have been riestroved in the last five vears than in the whole 
res'gn of Aiirangzeb. And yet the Government talks of having established 
peace in this country ! 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Whose fault is that? 

Hr. Jamnadas H. Mehta: Government's and nobody else's 

Then, Sir, as regards the Indian States. I do not wish to refer to 
any particular State but I w^ant to draw the attention of my friend Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakiirdas to the Viramgani Custom Line once more. So 
far aa that line is intended to prevent evasion of customs dates it is 
<tuite justified and he has my wholeheared and unqualified .support. But 
let him not look merely, at the monev side of the question. Let him 
look also at its human si<t^. We should pav mor^ nttoniion to the miser- 
ies of men wLo are being harassed. The other day my friend quoted the 
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authority of Mr. Amritalal Seth and I want to quote the same authority, 

J will only read one sentence from Mr. Seth’s paper Sauraahira, 

“The outposts along the whoU* custom line have become responsible for the harass- 
ment of the residents! of British villages for which there is no parallel, to which there 
no end.” 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): ]\Iay 1 ask tho Honourable Afember to give me the date of 
the paper from which he has quoted ? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: It is dated the llth February 19‘28 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will the Honourable Member take it 
from me that I had auothov letter from the same gentleman subsequent 
to the one which th^ Honourable ALember has just quoted in which lie 
said that the matter has been set right? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 have aUo got a Mmilar letter, 
and it is dated February 29. 1028. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: All that I can sa\ is that private letters 
cannot be used to do duty for public statements. When Air. Amritalal 
Seth will ])ublish in his paper that what he complains of has been i-et 
right, 1 shall at onei' withdraw whatever I may have sa d 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Tlie report that m\ Honrairable friend 
has quoted is not of the latest date. 1 am not cliallenging Mie accuracy 
of his report; it was correct on the date it was written. Since then 
how'ever, the (jovernment of India had inquiries made and I think if tho 
Honourable Alember will acce^.t it from me when I say that Mr Amrita- 
lal has written to me saying that hi< grievances have been removed, it 
wijl shorten the discussion. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: 1 say, Sir, that what has Inippened once 
■may happen again. 'JTierefore, the Hoube must he very vigilant and it 
is a question which must be constantly before the Government so that 
the hara^'SHieut at Viramgfim and the whole frontier may not be resum- 
ed or continued. Next, Sir, what about the religious lihertv m Indian 
States? 12 lakhs of Jains cannot go to Pahtuna. I am not going to refer 
to Palitana State and the Finance Member need not rise m liig seat. But 
I ask him if the Muhammadans arc prevented from going to Aleoca, will 
not the Government of India interfere? Supposing our Muhammadan 
friends were prevented by any foreign or international trouble from go- 
ing to Mecca on pilgrimage, will it not he the dut\ of the Finance Mem- 
ber and the Home Member of the Government of India to come forward 
and assert and vindicate the r'ght of our Aluhnmmadan countrymen to 
go on 'pilgrimage to Alecca? In the same way, it is the duty of the 
Government to secure access to Palitana for these 12 laklis of Jains in 
British India to whom Palitana is what Jeruselnm was to the Christiana 
and Mecca is to the Mussalmans. Tb is the boimden and the sacred duty 
of the Government so to act that tlie right of tlie 12 lakhs of Jains resid- 
ing in British India to go to Palitana will be restored. I hope that this 
at least i'^ a thing for which Government will plead no necessity of a poli- 
tical character. 
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Sir, these are grounds on which 1 ask the House to throw out the 
Finance Bill. You cannot show me one department of the Government 
which deserves to be financed by the free vote of this House, Govern- 
ment has restored the six cuts wliicli this House made deliberately. We 
cannot agree to heavy taxation arbitrarily levied and irres^^onsibly 
spent. The policy is tliis : Those who have much shall have more; those 
who have little shall have less. That is the result of the administraifion 
during the last five years I saj therefore that on grounds of liberty, 
peace, 'prosperity, public eonscienei', religious freedom, and on every 
other ground, this Government stands condemned before the jieople of 
tliis country and bcfcre tlie world and it does not deserve' a single cop- 
per to finance its nefarious activities. 

*Mr. T. G-avin-Jones (United Provinces : European) Sir. when I came 
to this House on Saturday, I expected that the Finance Bill will be 
passed very quickly and that there will be very little said about it. But 
I have heard one PTonourablc Member after another getting up and 
making use of the occasion for airing every kind of grievance, political, 
communal and racial end if the Hou.se will bear with me for a moment 
I would like to reply to cbe main issues brought up by these Honourable 
Members. Before do ng sc, however. I w'ish to say one word about the 
Finance Bill. First of all I wdsh to tender with others my tribute to 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett for the work that he has done during 
his service in India Ho has worked with an energv and enthusiasm 
which have not been equalled by other Finance Members He has given 
his best for India. He lias done all that be can for India and India owes 
him a debt of gratitude. It sound.s perhaps churlish to adversely criti- 
cise a surplus budget which has followed a succession of surplus budgets. 
But these surfilu.ses arc intimately bound up with the policy which m 
proposed to be introduced by <he Honourable the Finanf*e Member. We 
w^ho are the toads under the harrow^ are feeling the effects of that policy 
and we must sav that we are disappointed wdth the Budget When I sav 
'"we” I mean the pr.>ducers, not only the manufacturers hut al.so the agri- 
culturists, the msiilions of tenants who sell their crops Since 1024. 
•Mnce prices were forced down by means of exchange being stabilised at 
as high a ratio as po.ssible, prices have steadilv fallen and trade now is 
very depressed. Every industry, wuth the exception of jute and tea, in 
whicli the circumstancos aie exceptional, is having a difficult time We 
are endeavouring to adjust ourselves to the ratio, that has tended to 
lower prices. I do not say that the ratio is entirely responsible for the 
lower prices but it is gratifying and there is no doubt about, it that the 
fixing of the ratio at a high rate has assisted the Government to give us 
Ok balanced budget .surplus and we are disappointed that tlie surpliisews 
are not higher What w^e want to see is a reduction in taxation 
What we want to see in the Bailway Budgets a re- 

duction in freights. Ibis is practicallv adiusiing vourselvcs to the high- 
er ratio. And I would commend to the Honourable Member who will 
follow the Honourable the Finance Member to do all he can to reduce 
costs, to reduce expenses in everv wav and to bring down freights and 
taxation in order to half) us to meet our difficulties. 

Now, Sir, to deal with some of those arguments that w^ere brought up 
<'n Saturday last, the Honourable Pandit Malaviya gave us a long speech, 

* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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the burden of which wa^s the Army estimates. Now, Sir, it is perfectly 
legitimate to criticise lUe Armj estimates. They are high and there may 
be waste and extravagance in the Army. There may be many means ot 
reducing that expenditure. But what 1 complain about is that the- 
criffcism is not constructive. The Honourable Member complained that 
the Army was too big. Well, Sir, Defence is a matter which requires 
careful consideration. 1 cm afraid that the Honourable Members sitting 
opposite, who are so very keen to have responsible Government, do not 
realise the first responsibility of the Government, and that is Defence. 
(An Honourable Member: “ Hand it over to us.”) They say we must 
reduce our Army. But they forget what we have got to defend. It is 
all very well to compcire jiercentages of expenditure in this country with 
those in Great Britain and oihei countries. That is not the way to com- 
pare exjpenditure, because conditions are absolutely different in different 
countries. If you were to compare this country or Great Britain with 
the United States, t-ho disnarity would be enormous, because the United 
States are in tlie very fortunate geographical position of not liavmg anv 
likely enemies close to ihtm. Their expenditure on Defence is very small 
indeed. I would like to mention that the expenditure per liead ini 
India works out to something less tlian Us. 2 per head and in England 
it is over a head. Of course. I know tliai is no fair comparison but, as 
I say, these statistics cannot be compared in that way You have got 
to consider what the Army has got to deal with. Now, to start off, India 
has a very large seaboard winch has to be defended. That is dcfimded 
by the Navy for which India pays nothing. 

Iiieut.-Oolonel H. A, J. Gidney: dblOO,(MK). 

Mr. T. Oavin-Jones: ^I'hat is a mere ffea-bile. Then you liavc the 
Army, which has to defend a long frontier with a war-like people living 
in many of the hills wiio look with envious eyes on tlie soft warm plains 
of India. We have vot a large nation in the north in the shape of the 
Uussians, of vvliom we can never say what they will do. It is a matter 
for experts what we .sliould spend on our Army. The main point Pandit 
Malaviya brought forvrard was that the Briti.sh Army should be reduced 
and reduced almost at once, as quickly as possible. He said: “We do 
not want the British Army.” Now, when the Honourable Pandit talks 
like that he is talking nonsense. The British Anny is essential for the 
unity of India. 

Iiajpat Rai: It is essential for your prosperity. 

'Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: It is essential for the unity of India. Do the 
•Honourable Members, Hindus sitting there, imagine that they could rule 
India without the British Army? 

. Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Certainly. 

Mr. T. Gavin- Jones: With the majority of the Army consisting of 
Muhammadans, Sikhs, Gurkhas? 

Lala Lafpat Rai: They are all our countrymen. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: But they are minority communities. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: India uas ruled for thousands of years. 
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Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: Hnuourable Memberb know perfectly well tliat 
the British Army is essential to India. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: N(A a bit. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: f'or \ou it is. 

Mr. T. Gavill'Jones: Anyhow, Great Britain has her responsibilities 

Lala Lajpat Rai: ^es, say that. There you are right. 

Mr, T. Gavill'Jones: Gro.'il Britain has her responsibilities to the- 
niinority communities. 

Mr. T. 0. Goawami: For starting communal trouble. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: She lias to protect the minorities to ensure the 
stability of lior Government To talk about removing tlie British Army 
IB sheer nonsense. There may come a lime wlien the British Army can 
be redueed lint it will not lie in our Hfe-time, we know it is not practical! 
I olitics and it no use talking about it. Another thing vvhicli the Hon- 
ourable Ihmdit Malavi\a said was that the internal security troops were 
too man> . This niav he so, but that is a matter for experts to judge 1 

do not ihiiik the Honourable Pandit is a good judge of that matter I 

know' tiiis I have seen two communal riots in this countrv. one in 
(valcutta and aii<»the’’ in ('awnpore and I know timt both Muhammadans 
and Hindus wer** onl\ tex:) glad to see British troop- in the streets to 

assist tliem, I can assure \ou that if there is one dutv, as C/olonol 

Crawford lias alread\ a.ssurcd >ou, tlmt they dislike, it is this dui\ of 
looking afttu' the civil population 

Xow, Sir, to deal v\ ith mv friend Piuidit Motilal Nehru I'hc burdeiii 
of his spt‘ech was, “We are powerless; we may ]>ul forward anything, 
but w’c get nothing This constitution is a farce. What \ve do in this 
House is a larce. Therefore w’e oppose everything We obstruct every- 
thing ” Now’, Sir, I quite agree with the Honourable J^andit that it is a 
farce. {Mmihcrn on ihc (\m(jrei<H fh'tichc»: ** Hear, liear. ") Yes, but who 
made it a farce? 

An Honourable Member: Tlie constitution. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: The Honourable ^lembers sitting opposite. 

Lala Lajpat Rail Not a bit. It is the constitution which gives you* 
power. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: Very well, then say constitution. But who- 
created the constitution? 

An Honourable Member: The British Parliamem 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: The British Parliament at the instigation of the 
late Mr. Montagu. Well, the late Mr. Montagu brought forward the 
reforms scheme, thinking no doubt it w'as a very goo<I thing for India. 
But he did not know^ India. 

Sir Rutshoiamdaa Thakurdaa: Din't he? 

Mr. T. Gavin- Jones: He brought it forward and had it introduced, and 
Honourable Members sitting oyer there seem to think that he is a sort 
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of hero and that lie is a great benefactor to this country. And yet they 
proceed to h’v and wreck his refonns. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: H is already a wreck. 

Mr. T. Gtaviii' Jones * And >ou have wrecked it 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: It deserves to be wrecked 

Mr. T. Ga vin- Jones : Sir. my Honourable friend Mr. Moore, sitting 
behind rnc hero, who has a genuine desire to see India progress political- 
ly, made -i ver\ earnest appeal to the Honourable the Leader of the 
Swarajists not to .'^how how irresponsible this Hous( can be, and not to 
wreck the rehams scheme entirely. S r, I wall not appeal to the Swaraj- 
ists. They are hopeless. (Laughter). {An Honourable Member' 
“They are too many for you.”) They are past redemption. But, Sir, 1 
will appeal to the Honourable Members sitting on my right, the Inde- 
pendents {'ud the llesponsivists, to my friend's Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das {An Honouvabh i^fembcr. “They are also hopeless”) and Mr. 
Jayakar, nnen for wdiose intellect 1 have the greatest respect I was ex- 
tremely sorry to see them going into the lobby with the Swaraji'*ts over 
dhe Statutory Commission . . 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: We will do it every time 

Mr. T, Gavin- Jones: 1 am sorry to hear it, but that cannot be helped 
But I hap^‘ .... 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: You cannot persuade us by your pious 

washes. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: that in this case there is no reason tor 

the Independents to be tied to the chariot wheels of the SwarjLts . . . 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: You look after yourself, we wall look 
after ourse*ves. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: . . and that in this case they will show' they 
are not going to brand this House as irresponsible by voting for the 
Finance Bdt 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Sir, I rise to make a few observations on the Finance 
Bill with great reluctance, because the feeling that has been oppressing me 
for the last few days is, “What is the use?” An Honourable Member on 
the other side one day remarked that w'e w^ere ploughing the sands. He was 
perfectly right. The Governm'ent has proved that all tint we have been 
doing on this side of the House was nothing better than ploughing the taads. 
But I want to ask the other side what they have been doing? The Members 
of the Government have been, I say — and I say it with a profound sense of 
responsibility — showing an attitude which can only result m disaster. 'T 
give them a timely warning. Sir, that the conditions in the cnmtry are 
becoming rathsr very very serious. It is no question of laughter. It is no 
question of cutting jokes on either side of tb« House. II is a very serious 
condition that is developing in the country, and T submit that Government 
are not doing enough to avert the disaster which will inevitably came if 
ithe condition of things continues developing in the way it is developing. 19 
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<:la\s ligo the Hoiiovirohle the Fineiiei' Meinher introduced hib Budget and 
made his speech explaining the same; Sir, for 2 days less than 19 da^s we 
have been discussing this Budget and the Finance Bill. Wo have hoard 
many speeches on both sides, sometimes angry, somotimes conciliatory 
Retorts and repartees have been freely exehaiigod. But the one thing 
which T would ask the Honourable Members on the Government side to 
answer is. “What have they done for the people of tins (-ountry? What 
do they intend to do for the people of this country?” ^fy Honourable 
friend the PTorne Member one day remarked that in einncction with the 
Btatutorv Commission issue there was a fourth partv in India besides 
the Government, the Opposition and the Statufory Commission itself that 
was interested in its labours 'Flint was the onlv remark which fell from 
th(' Government Benches about the people of this country. That was the 
onlv regard which tho\ showed for the people of this (‘ouutrv T wdsh to 
ask the Honourable the Home Member, “Wlio reprc'-onts the peo])le ot 
this country? Does he represent them'’” 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Qidney: Do '.ou*' 

Lala Lajpat Rai: No, Colonel Gidney dues. We do not represent 
tlicm. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A, J. Cidney; Wliom (lo \ou repustu’* 

Lala Lajpat Rai.* We have come here l)\ the electt‘d votes of at least 
hundreds ot thousands ot people, we do not rejm'sent the people. \ ery 
w(‘ll. J again ask the (piestion “Who reprebcnts the people of India in this 
House? Does the Honourahk* the Home Member rejire^eut them?” it 
he, does ri‘pr(‘sent tht*m, will he point out to me one senleiiee in ail hii 
speeches hen* in w'hicli he show’cd an\ concern for the people ot this 
eountr> ? Does the Honourable the P'inance Member rrjircM'Ut thi'm^ 1 
listened to his speeches with giv.d attention. 1 have lisCaied to i^udget 
speeches in other Parliaments in other countries. This House of course is 
not a Parliament. But in other places where the Chanta'llor of the Ex* 
chequer ever\ year gives an aei-ount of his stcw'ardship. there is not one 
.sjieech made in which the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer (a* other resftunsibie 
Ministers of the Government do not talk of the economa condition '''f the 
masses of the country. They deal w'ith cveiw possible (jiiC'^tion which 
affects the masses, Iheir food, their healtli, their hoiiNinu, Ibeir nnploy- 
ment But during all these talks lien* in this House not one sentence 
was uttered either by the Honourable the Finance ’Member or by \nybcdy 
else ns to how^ the people of the country were faring, wdiat was the pvogi'ess 
made in improving their economic condition, w'hat w^as the cemdition of 
their food, w'hat w’as the condition of their clothing, \vbat w’ag the condi- 
tion of their housing and how they w'ere going to solve the problem cf 
employment. One solitary remark was made by the Finance Member in 
which he said that the returns of railway revenue were a sign of the 
prosperity of the people of this country. That was all, Sir. I say, the Rsub 
ways may be prosperous but the people might be starving. There is a 
strong consensus of opinion amongst all competent observers whether 
official or non-official — of course officials are of iwo classes, (1) those w'ho 
have some honesty of purpose left in them and (2) those who just carry on 
the red tape work and support their Government — that the people of this 
country are awfully poor. A number of competent non-official observers, 
Indian and European, have left it on record that the vast bulk of the 
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people of this country do not get sufficient food. Tho late Lord Sinha 
put their number at 10() millions. Was there a ^vord sympathy uttered 
in this House, Sir, by any Minister of the Government or by any Member 
of the European Benches for these starving millions? Nv)l ( ne word. 

Iiiaut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Oh, yes. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Figures will tell you that the population of the country 
is increasing, the production of food-stuffs is increasing but the people 
starve. The production of food has increased, yet the quantity available 
for consumption per man has decreased. Just for the purpose cf illustration 
I will refer to the statements of two gentlemen. One is that of Dr. Harold 
Mann, who was the Director of Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency and 
who recently retired from his office. When he was retiring from his office 
he gave an interview to the Times of India, in the cour.se cf 'chich ho 
said that the greatest problem for the bulk of the agriculturists of tbe 
Bombay Presidency was how to fill their empty bellies. He said, “You 
cannot improve the quality of agriculture, you cannot do anything in villagtjs- 
unless you fill the empty bellies of agriculturists first” In fact, that 
the head line under which his interview was pui)lished. There is another 
evidence which has been very laboriously collected by one Mr. Lupton, an 
Englishman, in a book called “Happy India”, in which he also proves that 
the bulk of the agriculturists in this country do not get sulhcient food. 
It is very easy to make calculations. Take the total, production of food, 
deduct the exports from it and divide the rest by the number of ptople 
in this country, and you will find that the quantity available for consump- 
tion to the people is growing less and less every day From f(X^d \ou 
come to clothing. That is another test of the financial prosperity of fht 
country, not the income of Railways, nor the armies, nor the navies. 
The easiest, the best and the most effective test of the financial prosperity 
of a country is to look at the life of its people, how they are fed, how they 
are clothed, how they live and how much they are educated These are 
the four fundamental tests by which you can judge the prosperity of a 
countrv. That is the rock bottom test of the moral and material progress 
of a Nation. The Honourable Members on the other side leave that fask to 
be done bv the skilful pen of Mr. Contman, or still better, by the skilful pen 
of Miss Mayo. They do not think it their dutv to refer to these things 
in this House These are mere commonplaces for them, f have already 
said something about how the people of this country are fed. Now let us 
come to clothing. The schedule given in the Tariff Board’s Report ^^i^ tell 
you that the number of vards available to the people of this or untry tor 
cjothing is also steadily falling. Come to the housing problem'. d^Lat never 
enters the brains of any Honourable Member on the other side. That is 
not their problem because thev are not affected by it. Rut look at the 
miiliens of mud hovels, wretched thatched Hovels, in which the people 
of this country live from one year’s end to another year’s end and drag on 
their miserable lives in disease, dirt and distress. Yet tlie Goveimment ha.s 
never shown the slightest possible an^fiety for providing them with decent, 
sanitarv houses nor does the European group ever think of that. Erom these 
three things let me come to education. Has the Education Member told 
us anything which would encourage us or make us hopeful that the people 
of this country w^ould ever become literate and, if so. when and how? No 
one talked about it; the Government does not care; there is no need to say 
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anything about it. The matter is self-evident ! A word, Sir, about the pro- 
posal that I made the other day about sanctioning a crore of rupees for the 
education of the depressed classes for whom' so much political anxiety is 
being shown. We were lectured that day that education bad been trans- 
ferred to the Provincial Governments. But what does that mean? Do the 
Government of India maintain that the\ have entirely discarded their 
responsibility for the education of the people of this country? Weil, Sir, 
we have not got a full-fledged federal system in this country, but even 
in countries where there is a federal system, where the States occupy an 
autonomous position, the federal Government never feels itself relieved 
of the responsibility of furthering the education of th 3 people of the 
country as a whole. Look at the figures in the United Stales of America. 
Every State in tlie United States spends 39 per cent, of its n-venue on 
education; every City (rovernment spcaids the same amount; and yet the 
federal Government takes keen interest in furthering the (anise of educa- 
tion ill various ways. Eor a large number of years the Federal Government 
lins been giving awa\ more than a million dc^llars from Federal revenues in 
lurtli(‘rance of the cause of vocational education The\ have be(*n doing 
so for years now. ITav(‘ tlic\ ever pleaded that the States were autonomous, 
that the Devolution Lules prevented them from doing anything in the matter 
or that (‘(Incation in the States was no longer their concern or their duty? 
You talk of the people 1 Do not the depressed classes come within the defi- 
nition of the word “people”? What has the Government of India done for 
these depressed classes or for their education? We have been told from 
time to time tliut my friend, Mr. Bajah, represents the depressed classes 
in this House. How many proposals of his for making grants for tlie educa- 
ti<^n of the depressed classes have been sanctioned? I he Member for 
Education has not told us at all what the Government have done for the 
education of the people. Then, there is the question of uncni'ploynient. 

T rnav t(3ll ^o\x that there is one thing by which we feel very^ much oppress- 
ed When we come to the Assembly, every time thousands of young boys, 
who have spent the last pie of their parents* income and property on the 
education which they have received, come to us and aik us, “What shall 
we do? How shall we live?” In the words of Miss Mayo, 
they say, “Give us office, or give us death”. Y"es, that 

is litcrallv true because this Government has not m'ado 
them fit for anything else. The Government does not feel any responsibi- 
lity for them. UnemployTnent is no concern of the Government cf India. 
How can they feed hungry mouths? How can they find employment for all? 
Tel the greatest modern Government in the world, the Government of 
Great Britain, even now feels itself responsible for providing food and cloth- 
ing and shelter to ^^ver a million people every day of the W3ck. They have 
been doing it for years and years. But the Government of India does not 
feel itself at all responsible for providing employment to the people or to 
look after their food, clothing, or housing. In the United Kingdont there is 
a Ministry of Housing and they have built lakhs of houses there with Gov- 
ernment help for the purpose "of providing proper sanitary houses. What 
has the Government of India done to remove unemployment or to provide 
good houses? Hundreds and thousands of bovs come to us and they ask 
us to do something for them in the Assembly. We back after three 
months and say, “We have made many speeches hut we have not been 
able to do anything else for you’*. What. can we do? We cannot do any- 
thing, we are absolutelv helpless. My Honourable friend here mentioned. 
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traders wlio have become absolutely bankrupt under the present financial 
policy, who have gone to the insolvency courts. There are millions of 
people who do not have two meals a day. Every chittack of their produce 
is taxed. There is not even a small particle of their food which is untaxed. 

What reply are we to give these men every time we go back from the 
Assembly? All we can say is, “We cannot help you, we are helpless". 

I want to point out to the Government Benches that this helplessness, this 
resourcelessness, this lack of power on the part of the representatives of the 
people, is a great danger for them as well as for us. It is a live danger, Sir. 
The Honourable Members are sowing the seeds of Bolshevism. I am not 
particularly enamoured of Bolshevism, nor am I particularly afraid of it, 
but I tell you honestly with the best of motives, in all seriousness, and 
in all humility, that if you go on like this for a number of years, not even 
the height of the Himalayas can prevent the entry of 

Bolshevism into the plains of India. Nothing will prevent it. You are 
producing the veiy conditions, the very circumstances, the very atmosphere 
w'hich breeds Bolshevism, and if it comes, as come it must, the responsibi- 
lity will be entirely yours. W’o are giving warnings to you from time to time 
on the floor of this House. We are doing a very unpleasant duty. Some- 
times we use invective (An Honourable Member -/‘It is fully deserved."), 
but it is out of anger which comes out of despair. You on your side — ^what 
did you do during all these debates? I have been scanning the faces of 
the Honourable Members on the opposite Benches, their non-chalant air. 
They seem to be saying: “Do you want to throw out the Demands? We 
know what to do. We are secure in our power, we are absolutely safe in 
our posts and you cannot touch us". Almost two-thirds of the Budget is 
non- voted and the other one-third is votable. When we come and discuss 
and criticise the policy of the Government in the different departments and 
when we throw out certain items, the next day you come with a smiling 
face, practically mocking us, ridiculing us and laughing at us, to say that 
all these cuts have been restored by the Governor General in Council. 
We knew it beforehand. We were quite ready for it, not that we did uoi 
know it. But all the same, remember that all that you are doing is being 
debited to your account and that account is growing and some day you will 
have to repay it. It is a very serious situation and I respectfully beg of you 
to consider it. We have been talking of the Army. You have told us it is 
necessary for the defence of India — ib is necessary certainly for the defence 
of the interests which my Honourable friend, Mr. Gavin- Jones, renresents, 
absolutely necessary from the British point of view, but not from the point 
of view of the people of this country. What have our people to defend? 
Have they to defend their “empty bellies"? Have they to defend their 
nakedness? Have they to defend their illiteracy? Have they to defend 
their mud hovels? What have they to defend? What need ihev defend? 
A few vested interests in the country have property vo be defended. But 
what of the generality of the people? Who is taking care of the interests 
of the bulk of the population who pay for the maintenance of this Army? 

Sir, I want tc warn the Government in all seriousness that the situation 
is developing rapidly and seriously. It was time that we did something 
to prevent this economic helplessness and the destitution which prevails 
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in the country. You may deny any political progress to us. You may 
abolish this House but if you really care for the security of your Government 
do something in time to remove this economic helplessness. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has been telling us on the floor 
of this House as well as outside this House that he and many of his friends 
have been trying to build parliamentary institutions in this country, but that 
we are detennined to commit political suicide. Is there any Parliament in 
the world which is so situated as this Assembly ? 1 know of one Legislature 
that of the Phillipine Islands, in the constitution of which there is a pro- 
vision that if supplies are refused the Governor General can take supplies 
on the scale of the previous year. The Phillipine Islands cannot be com- 
pared with India. India is a very big country and its revenues come to 
a huge figure. Leaving aside the Phillipine Isljinds, will my Honourable 
friend point out to me one parliament in the world worth the name, which 
is so absolutely helpless as we are here? Why then talk of it as a Parlia- 
ment. You can abolish it if you think it is mischievous, as my Honourable 
friend Sir Victor Sassoon said that we on these Benches had made the 
Government callous. The Government did not care for iinv criticism. 
They did not even take the trouble to reply to criticisms made in this House 
by the Honourable Sir Victor Bassoon. He distributed his boquets of satire 
rather evenly and impartially, but the tact remains that the Honour- 
able Members of the Government of India are entirely impervious and 
indifferent to criticism of any kind They scoff at us, laugh at us and 
treat us with contempt Perhaps they know that we deserve it because 
we are absolutely helpless. Sir, we may be perfectly unfit for the discharge 
of the duties for which we have come here. We may be anything which 
my friends may like to call us, but we are absolutely sincere in our love 
(if our country and we maintain that no one on the opposite Benches can 
love this (‘ouniry better than we do Who is going to teach us our duties? 
Are the} going to leach us by scoffing at us, by restoring all the cuts b\ 
one stroke of the pen? Sir, give up this game Abolish this House if 
you want and go back to your previous absolutism if you will. Even 
then you will not improve the situation unless you probe deeply into the.- 
economic problem which is the real problem of this country. It will 
not be solved by exchanges, it will not be solved by armies and navies, it 
will not be s-dved by the figures of trade in which these millionaires may 
be interested. It will be solved by doing something for the benefit of the 
people of this country, so as to enable them to get more food to eat, more 
cloth to wear, better houses to live in, to be better educated and to enjoy 
all those comforts which people in other countries enjoy. Sir, the Honour- 
able the Home Member has been very kind to inform me that he has issued 
orders that I should not be under police surveillance any further. I am- 
very thankful to him and I thank him on the floor of this House. But 
that does not affect me in the least. I have been a political suspect all 
my life and will not mind if I have to continue to be such till the end of 
my days. On no account however will I falter in the performance of my duty 
to my country fearlessly. Sir, the Members of the Government say they 
want to see constitutional progress in this country. Will anybody kindly 
tell me what is constitutional progress? You give us a certain franchise. 
We say it is very little and ask you to give us more, to enfranchise a larger 
number of people. You say, *‘We shall not give them the franchise. They 
are not fit for it*'. At the some time you go on taunting us that we re- 
present nobody • or only an infinitesimal fraction of the people of this 
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KSountry. Whose fault ds it? On one hand you blame us for neglecting 
parliamentary institutions and on the other you refuse stubbornly to do 
■anything to make it a real living Parliament representing the interests of 
the country. These debates 'will be forgotten in a day or two after the 
House is dissolved but the disease is there, ihe germ is there, the sore 
is open. That sore is widening every day. The country is getting more 
’.and more discontented and unhappy. The people are not interested in the 
least in the Simon Commission. The Commission is already showing its 
vteeth. In Ferozepur members of the Statutory Commission applauded a 
loyal Sikh who had won a municipal election against an Akali. Is that 
the kind of impartiality they are going to show? The members of the 
Statutory Commission are going about saying ‘'What a wonderful recep- 
tion’\ At Lahore thirty thousand men greeted the Commission with 
d)lack flags but the Commission thought it was a wonderful reception they 
received. The same thing happened at Guzranwala, at Ly allpur, at 
Gurdaspur and at Amritsar. Yet the Commissioner.^ are reported to 
have been very much gratified by the wonderful official receptions 
they were accorded at these places. If this is the capacity of observation 
of the Statutory Commissioners, I think India is perfectly justified in 
placing no confidence in them. Cannot they see that it is a stage- 
managed thing? Cannot they see that most of those who come to 
receive them are flunkeys who are anxious to get jobs or favours? 
Still they go on saying, “Oh! what a wonderful reception’’. Sir, this stage 
play is going to react very damagingly both on the Government and on us 
also. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Whnt about the Punjab Council? 

Lala Lajpat Ral: Yes. I am glad that the Honourable Member has 
reminded me of that. I will tell him what is the situation in the Punjab 
'Council. You have so cleverly manoeuvred things there that with 50 
Muhammadans and 50 Hindus and Sikhs balanced together, the real power 
lies in the hands of the Government block. My friend Mr. Shah Nawaz 
comes here and praises the Finance Member. What doer he know of com 
merce, of trade figures and of the conditions of the people? Has he ever 
taken part in any debate here in which these matters were discussed? All 
that he has done is to flatter the Government Members and to say that we 
are obstructionists. I tell him that it requires ability to be an obstruc- 
tionist. It requires sense to be a successful obstructionist. 

Hian Hahommad Shah Kawaz: Stop this fooling, Lala Lajpat Bai. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: It is you, Sir, who are fooling the country. It is 
^hah Nawaz, led by his father-in-law. Sir Muhammad Shafi, who has 
tooled the whole of the Punjab. Whom does he represent here? 

Mian Mahoxnxnad Shah Nawaz: Whom do you represent? 

Lala Lajpat Bai: I represent nobody, if you please. You say you 
represent the country and the agriculturists and yet you come here and 
flatter the officials, without saying a word about the condition of the people. 
Is that true representation of the country? We know we are ploughing 
the sands, as my Honourable friend said the other day, but our ploughing 
the 8an4s may prove fruitful some day. At any rate it is-harmless; but the 
tseeds which the GoveriimenB is sowing are sure to bring forth a biller 

i p.M. You want to keep us in a state of perpetual bondage, 

If that satisfies you we are quite content. Sir, I beg io ask 
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'my learned friend who talked of the Punjab Council why did he not talk 
»of the United Provinces Council? Why did the Honourable Member not 
talk of the Madras Council? Why does the Honourable Member not refer 
to the Nagpur Council? (Applause.) And talking of Councils, why did 
the Statidory Commission want this House to appoint a Committee? 
not igncre this House? Why come before this House and ask us to give 
you so much money for its expenses? Why not go w'ith your demand to 
the Punjab Council and let the Punjab Council give you the money to 
defray the expenses < f the Statutory Commission? You may be proud 
-of the Punjab Council, and I am also proud of it in a way because that is 
the one place where you can find any shelter. (Laughter and Applause.) 
But I say the hen will come home to roost some day. You say that the 
Akalis \Nith black flags an; seditionists. Of course they are seditionists. 
Have you left them any chance to be anything else? They do not count. 
There are Khilafatists and Congressmen, they do not count for anything 
It is only men of the stamp of my friend Mr. Shah Nawaz who count. 
We do not count at all. 

(At this stage several Honourable Members applauded and cheered, and 
Mr, Shah Nawaz who interrupted was inaudible ) 

Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz: Do not tell untruths 

Lala Lajpat Rai: They are not untruths. These facts are every day 
reported by the Government subsidis(*d agency of the Associated Press. 

Mr. K. C. Roy (Bengal Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I repudiate that 
charge 

Lala Lajpat Rai: What charge? 

Mr. K. C, Roy: That it is subsidised We do not get a single rupee 
by way of a subsidy 

Mr. J. Coatman (Director of Public Tutoimalion) • Perhaps the H< nour- 
able Member will give some proof He makes the assertion; let him prove 
it. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Prove what? 

Mr. J. Coatman: That the Associated Press is subsidised. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: T stick ihv statement that the Associated Press is 
a subsidised agency, 

Mr. J. Coatman: Give your proof. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: The Associated Press would not be where it is but 
for the patronage of Government, and that is a form of subsidy. My 
Honourable friend should go and lock up the word “subsidy" m a dictionary. 

Mr. J. Coatman: You go and learn the word “ proof “. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: T never used the word proof. Subsidies are given in 
many ways. There is not one kind of subsidy. 

Mr. K. C. Roy: I shall ask Lala Lajpat Eai to move a motion for a 
Dommittee on the subject and T shall place every fact before every Member 
ot the House and ask them for a judgment. (Cheers.) I shall never be a 
'party to any subsidised agency. 

Lala Lajpait Rai: There is no question of your being a party, Mr. K. C. 
Pby. You heed not get angry. 


II 
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Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member address the Chair. 

Lala Rai: Sir, I was saying there were various ways of subsi- 

dising. I do not know why Mr. Roy has become so very angry. We have 
been calling it a subsidised agency t^ain and again. Tomorrow perhap* 
the Public Information Bureau will say that it is not a Government DopaiT- 
ment. There are ways and ways of giving subsidies. As for my friend’s 
suggestion of making a motion — when can we carry a motion in this House, 
and who cares for it even if it is carried? 

Mr. E. 0. Roy : I shall care for it. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: The usefulness of it depends on many things, the 
members whom Government appoints to the Committee, and altoget’ner 
there are too many “ ifs ” and “ huts Really there is no use in doing 
anything through this House. 

Before I sit down, Sir, 1 wish once more to warn the Goveniinent Bench('B 
that the situation is becoming very very serious; and in all honesty and 
in all humility 1 beg the Government to go into the matter < f the economic 
distress of this country. The country will not be saved by the blue books 
issued by the Public Information Bureau , it will nc t be saved by speeches 
in this House. If the Government wants to do anything for the people 
of this country, let it frankly and openly improve the (jconomic condition 
of the people of this country. 

Shr Furshotamdas Thakurdas: Before I say a few words on some of the 
general aspects of the Government of India administration which have not 
yet been touched upon in the course of the budget debate I w’oiild like to 
reply to a point raised by the Honourable Member from the Punjab, Mr. 
Abdul Aziz, regarding the so-called bonus, or deferred interest payable on 
post office certificates. The Honourable Member referred me. Sir, to Mr. 
Cocke’s question on the 23rd February, 1925. I have not only looked at 
it but have studied it very carefully and I hold a copy of the question and 
answer here. There is nothing said there which gives any indication that 
Government were not making provision for the liability as it fell due from 
year to year, and that was my complaint. My complaint was not that the 
House did not know that the Government were raising money on post office 
certificates. My complaint was, and the complaint of several others 
similarly was, that the Government had kept a substantial sum uncovered 
of the liabilities which they were incurring from year to year in regard to 
interest due on post office certificates. I submit, Sir, that it is a very 
serious oversight, and I will show how that oversight may land the Govern- 
ment of India, and the Honourable the Finance Member’s successor, in 
a very serious scrape. The face value of the post office certificates out- 
standing on 31 st March, 1928, is roughly given at 40 crores. The amount 
the Government have received, if I remember correctly, wag given at about 
31 crores repayable in fi.ve years. The interest on this therefore amounts 
roughly to 9 to 10 crores. Now, Sir, correct accounting requirfes that the 
Government should make provision every year for the amount of interest 
that it would have to pay on these certificates should the post office certi- 
ficates, be tendered for payment. It would be difficult enough, in a crisis, 
for the Government to find the capital part of the rhoney ; but th^ is a 
risk which we know they take when they borrow on short term paper. 
But for any Member to try and defend the uncovered liability that the 
Government of India incur from year to year for interest payable — 
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that, 8ir, can only be done by a n^.ininaied Member from the l^uujab and 
by nobody else. 

My friend Mr. Kikubhai Premebund, who I know js absent to-day owing 
to unavoidable reasons, said in the ci urse ol his speech that the unpro- 
ductive debt of India had been “ wiped out ‘ — those are the words as he 
read them — to the extent of 81 crores. 1 am sure that when Mr. Kikabhai 
thinks over the words he has used, he, at any rale, financier as he is, will 
never stand by them. The unpr. dnctive debt, Sir, has not been wiped 
out to the extent of 81 crores. As 1 said on the general discussion of the 
Budget, if anything like 81 crores of the unproductive debt had been wiped 
out I would be the first to congratulate India and the Government of In^a. 
1 admit that the unproductive debt has been reduced to the extent of 14 
crores, the surplus in the last four years, and to the extent of 23 crores, 
the amount, which we set aside for the reductic n of debt, making 37 crores 
in all. We admit that. The rest, namely, the railway reserve and depre- 
ciation fund and cash balance reduction ot 24 crores, those two items, Sir, 
cannot pi-ssibly be taken against the reduction of debt. At best one can 
claim that the Honourable the Finance Member has succeeded in present- 
ing tliis in a new^ anch original manner and nothing be\ond that Mr 
Kikabhai said or rather talked of cheap money I realK w’c nder, Sir, if 
kir. Kikabai had consulted only his clients, the banks, the European 
firms, the Kajas and the clients with first class credit w4ien he talked of 
cheap money; or whether he had consulted also his humbler clients, the 
Indian merchant, the Indian shroff and the Indian shopkeeper. If Mr. 
Kikabhai on his return to Bombay will consult the latter (*las8, who, I sub- 
mit, should really count for the purpose of assessing the cheapniss or 
dearness of money, I am sure he will hear from this class, the class which 
matters to us here, that money has not only been dear for them but hna 
been very scarce and at times even unavailable. Only one instance will 
I give, and I will give that instance from one of the latest moves of the 
Government of India. Very recently the Government of India has been 
borrowing on Treasury Bills for six months covering the slackest period in 
the money market of India, and at what rates? 5 per cent. Look at any 
of the years before the war, and during the monsoon period, the bank rate 
went down to 3 per cent., and in fact money was going a-begging at 2 
per cent, and even less. When, therefore, the Government of India 
borrow over the monsoon period, the slack six months period, at 5 per 
cent, per annum, all the talk of cheap money appears to me to be nothing 
else but cheap praise. I therefore feel that in those directirns at least Mr. 
Kikabhai’s speech was very inaccurate and cannot be endorsed by any 
section of the commercial community if they will take cognizance of the 
facts as they are. 

My friend, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Sir, warned me again about mv sup- 
port to the Viramgam cordon. I again am prepared, Sir, to take my fullest 
responsibility, humble as it is, in having that cordon sot up; and I repeat 
that whilst I rank next to none in my anxiety that passengers travelling 
on the Kathiawar border-line should not suffer, and I say that I am con- 
vinced that the same is the anxiety of the Central BoEwd of Be venue and 
of the Finance Department, I repeat that no rum'^urs or superficial com- 
plaints of the nature that we hear should lead the Assembly or the Govem- 
, ment of India from the correct course which they have been forced into. 
I feel that we cahnot afford to lose revenue from our customs of a crore 
Of two crores, in fact there is no knowing whether it will not go to ten 

D 2 
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crores if this source of leakage is left open. 1 say that it is due to the 
tax-payer of India that that cordon should only be lifted if we can come 
to proper arrangements with the Indian States. Anybody who presses for 
the removal of the cordon earlier, I sn\ in all humility, is neglecting the 
interests of the tax-payer of British India. But whilst 1 am so insistent 
upon these Indian States coming to proper arrangements with British 
India, 1 ain convinced that the Cxovernment of India in the Finance Depart- 
ment wdli give every consideration to any complaint w’liich may be put 
up. I warned the House last time against artificial efforts being made to 
have spurious agitation set up That of course should not influence either 
Mr. Mehta or anybody else. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: What about the genuine ones? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I say the Government ore attending to 
them; I have no doubt about it There is just one more point and here I 
am very pleased, Sir, that 1 wholeheartedly agree with Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta. The decision of the Government of India or rather the policy 
adopted by the Government of India in the case which has resulted in 20 
lakhs of peaceful Jains being prevented from paying their homage to the f>ne 
place which they consider will get them access to Heaven is, Sir, a step 
which I am surprised the Government of India have tolerated till this year 
of grace 1928 Perfect freedom h r everybody to follow his religion, Sir, 
should be secured and not prevented by artificial handicaps or legal tech- 
nicalities. Surely, Sir, statesmanship in the Political De]iartmeut of the 
Government of India is still at a sufficiently high level to get a satisfactorv 
solution of this problem, and all that I will say is that as long as that is not 
reached the Ja,in community will stand by what they considiT to be their 
rights and they at least will not yield. It is most desirable that their 
loyally and law-abiding nature should not be put to any furtluT 1('st 

My friend, Mr. Gavin- Jones, Sir, chose to speak of the lah' lamenfed 
Mr. Edw’in Montagu in a spirit and tone which 1 absolutely deplore. Tt is 
possible that Mr. Gavin- Jones and I differ about India’s debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Montagu. But I will say this that if Mr, Gavin-Jones wishes to 
attack Mr. Montagu on the floor of the House, he will find that, w'h ether 
it is a co-operator or a non-co-operator, in the year 1928 everybody is agreed 
that Mr. Montagu was the one Englishman who had exceptional foresight 
and statesmanship in Indian questions. If his reforms have not succeeded, it 
is because they have not been carried out in the spirit in which they were 
meant to be carried out. (Hear, hear.) There is no doubt about it. The 
civil services and the European commercial cominunity in India did not, 
as we know, like the reforms, and we did not expect any consent or agree- 
ment from them about at. Their vested interests were, then, to that 
extent shaken. But to get up in the Legislative Assembly of India and 
try to run down Mr. Edwin Montagu is for Mr. Gavin-Jones like calling 
for very severe condemnation of his attitude. 

Mf* T. Gayin-^Tones: Sir, I did not run down Mr. Montagu. 

Sb Pttl$hotam<Jas l^iakurdas: I am very glad. 

Mr.'T. Gayin-Jones: What I said was that the Swarajists had ruined 
the reforms scheme of Mr. Montagu. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The Swarajists have not ruined the re- 
forms scheme half as much as you on that side have ruined it by not 
carrying out the reforms scheme in the spirit in which it should have been. 
I make that deliberate statement here. 1 know that Sir Walter Willson 
may not like it. 

Sir Walter Willson: Who will believe it? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Now, Sir, my friend, Mr. Gavin- Jones, 
w’hose advice I always cherish and try to follow, tried to warn me not to 
be tied to the chariot wheels of my Swarajist fritaids. Sir, I do not like 
to be tied to the chariot- wheels of anyone, and I think Mr. Gavin-Jones 
gratuitously assumed that anyone of us on this side were tied to the chariot 
wheels of any party. If, however, there appears at tunes that infection, it 
comes from that Bench. The}< are tied to the chariot-wheels Government. 
(Cries of “No,’' “no” from the European Group ) Yes, and that is the 
greatest weakness of this House, that the European commercial commu- 
nity, the non-official European Benches, are tied inseparably to the chariot- 
wheels of the Government. If you warn me as a friend not to be tied to 
the chariot-w'heels of the Swarajists, I will take your advice in the best 
of spirit. Will you ah.o take my advice in a similar spirit and remember 
that if you want us tt> work with you .... 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: I was with \ou on the question of the ratio 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will \ou join us on the political ques- 
tions also? We have finislud with the ratio; wi' are glad of the assistance 
you gave us. Now, Sir, as 1 say, if \ou advise, and it \ou expect me to 
follow your advice , 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member' must address the C'hair 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I will, 8ir. There is just one more 
point, and that is that it is not that an\one of u.s wish to see or even 
like to see the Members in our Party dwindle down. We all like, and we 
are all working for it, that more Sw-arajists would come and sit here with 
UB. I am surt' Lain Lajpat Bai and Mr. Jayakar would like that, and I 
am sure that Pandit Motilal Nehru would take it in a sportsmanlike 
spirit. The qui'siion is, is not the policy which \ou on the Treasury 
Benches and which you on the non-official European Benches follow, is 
not that policy one which makes it impossible for us to ask an\hody to 
come over to our Benches? You are even driving us to the Sw^arajist 
Benches. The wdiol poliev is one of driving over\hody to desperation, to 
add to the rankvS of Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 
(Applause.) What is the good of appealing to our common sense and our 
judgment? What is the good of talkins; of our culture and of our various 
other qualities which you mav like. Will you look at the policy which 
you are following^ Do you think over it? Will vou persuade the Govern- 
ment Benches over which vou are supposed to have some influence? If 
nece.ssary, will vou persuade your head offices in London and w^arn them 
that thev are driving the Liberal, the Moderate, the Independent, the 
Ntitionalist and the Besponsivist into the camp of the Swarajists and the 
Gongress? T am afraid you will, if you persist, drive many of ug into the 
ekmp of the Bolsheviks and even of the anarchists. Bew^are, if you wish 
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to rise to the occasion, of the po-licy which you are advocating to-day, the 
reconciliation which you want . . . 

Mr. President : Order, order. The Honourable Member is not addressing 
the Chair. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I am sorry, Sir. Why I did not address 
you was because you may say that you did nothing of the sort. However, 

I will not make the mistake, Sir, if the Chair will only take my remarks 
in the correct way. Now, Sir . . 

(At this stage some Honourable Member tried to prompt.) 

Don’t prompt me I think I can recall myself. I therefore, Sir, 
wish to wai’n^ my friend Mr. Gavin- Jones, whose sincerity I fully 
respect, that if he is as much in earnest as we are on this side and 
if he wants additions to the ranks of my friend Mr. Jayakar and my 
esteemed friend Mr. Jinnah, let him persuade the European Association, 
the European commercial bodies and the Government Benches, and, if 
necessary, Whitehall, to change the policy, the latest proof of which has 
resulted in this that we all thought it our duty to close up and tell you 
that, whether Swarajist or no Swarajist we detest the composition of the 
Simon Commission equally and as well. 

Sir, so much for the remarks which have fallen in the course of the 
speeches to-day. t now wish to take a very few minutes regarding a few 
points which I wish to touch upon In paragraph 29 of his budget spee<'h, 
the Honourable the Finance Member indicated good reason for regarding the 
present figure of 15 per cent, revenue tariff as unduly high Sir. the Com- 
mittee of my Chamber has expressed the following opinion regarding this 
indication : 

“'I'hey do not agree with paragraph 29 which states that the revenue tariff wants 
revision, but they would favour a close examination of the entire schedule of customs 
with a view to remove anomalies which bear heavily on the industries of the country 
and with a vieAv to the establishment of duties on a scientific basis ” 

This message has been conveyed to the Finance Member but I felt that I 
should to-day refer to it on the floor of the House. Now, T feel. Sir, that 
any question of reduction of the revenue duties is a very' remote one. The 
12^ per cent, bounty practically which Government gave to imports by put- 
ting the higher ratio on tlie Statute-book last year has already done enough 
harm to the industries to permit of a further blow by reducing the import 
duties. Whether they are revenue duties or not, there should be no reduction 
in import duties except after a full and exhaustive enquiry which may help 
us to piit these duties on something like a scientific basis. I do hope that 
the Government of India will not make anv further effort at encouraging 
imports from outside into India, 

Sir, many have been the references in this House to nation-building 
departments of Provincial Governments. May I refer, Sir, to one direc- 
tion in which the Central Government has till now failed to assist Provin- 
cial Governments in their most important nation-building department and 
where, I hope, the Central Government will now at least make a move. I 
refer, Sir, to the liquor excise revenue of the provinces. Practically every pro- 
vince that I know of has had their Ministers go into the question of decrease 
in their liquor consumption and corresponding decrease also in their liquor 
excise duty. But wherevev this has been elaborately gone into and report- 
ed upon, the complaint has been that if the Provincial Government con*> 
trolled the consumption of country liquor either by giving out less or by 
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leaking It more costly, they found that the imported wines and liquor 
were increasing in consumption. Now, Sir, this is a direction in which, I 
am sure, the Central Government owe a duty to the provinces and they 
fihould help them. I am not aware whether at the various Finance Mern- 
bers’ conferences which have been held during the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett ’s^ term of office this question was ever brought up by any Finance 
Member from the Provinces. But even though it may not be so brought 
up, Sir, I am sure the Government of India do not overlook that this 
excise department is a transferred subject. The responsibility is of the 
Minister to the Council and not of the Finance Member; and I suggest 
that just as you have a conference of Finance Members every year you 
must have a conference of Ministerg here with a view to diwise a sound, 
sane and far-sighted policy regarding assistance to provinces in their goal 
of prohibition. Whether total [)mhibition is feasible or not, I am convinced 
that India must now stop either importing or selling any larger quantity of 
liquor than is done to-dav. I know ihat various provinces find the pro- 
blem difficult on the score of their budgets not being balanced. I have 
said before and I re])eat thal it is a disgrace to an\ Government that its 
budget should depend upon such tainted money as money corning out of 
the degradation and deterioration of its people But there is a very sharp 
contrast, Sir. 1 hold in n.\ hand a book bv Mr Pritchard dealing with the 
Administration of India from 1850 to 1800. I wish to read one or two 
short, extracts showing how' the opium revenue of India to the tune of very 
nearly Bs 10 crores was sacrificed hv the Government of India. For 
whose benefit? Not for the benefit of the sons of the soil, but for the 
benefit, Sir, of the (’hinesc*, and ('ven that benefit the Chinese do not get 
The result has been ihat (Oiina did not get opinm from India, the\ got it 
from Persia and other places Sir. Sir (diaries Trevelyan goes on to 
remark • 


“The ifloa of the C’lnno.se heconiinfj uidepondent of u.s hy growing their own opium 
is a mere chimera The cuUi\atior. has l>een peimilied in China for seveial years, 
with the result thut the demand upon India for opium has l)etii (ontiniially increasing. 
India has heen iKjuntifulIy <lealt wuh in tlie gieat division of labour es'tahlished by 
nature She Jja.s an advantage over all the world m producing indigo, .saltpetie, opium, 
and some other thin.gs; the Chinese on fheir part are more likely to increase their 
CHltivation of tea and silk than of opium. E^en if the quantity grown in China wa$ 
largely increased. Bengal opium is so much better than the native products, that it 
could still he sold as an article of luxury like Manilla and Havanna cigars “ 

1 do not grudge. Sir, any benefit which China may have got from this 
policy of self-denial of the Government of India But T cannot congra- 
tulate the Government of India on this policy of theirs for reasons which 
I will state a little later 

Mr. President: What do you mean by “ a little later ”? That is, 
to-day ? 

Sir Purshotaxndas Thakurdas: Yes, Sir, within a couple of minutes 

I feel, Sir, that at least on this question of the liquor excise or the 
liquor policy of the Government of India, they are absolutely debarred from 
urging the question of finance. If they can sacrifice 10 crores for China, 
surely, Sir, they can devise a method in conaultauion with the Provincial 
Governments by which the liquor policy will be so regulated that we 
^ill be spared any further poisoning of our masses by liquor either im- 
f>oHed or locally made. 
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1 wish to say a few words about the position of Indians in our Golbniet' 
apd Dominions. I feel that as far as South Africa is concerned, the posi- 
tion appears to be fairly satisfactory, thanks to tlie efforts of the Right 
Honourable Srinivasa Sastri. But I have a recollection that Mr. Sastri’s 
term of office will expire very soon and 1 am sure I am reflecting the 
views of everybody in this House when I say that we hope that it will 
be possible for Mr, Sastri to accept an extension of his term of office 
because we cannot possibly expect to get a better person than him, and 
it will be difficult to get an equally good person to represent India’s inter- 
ests in South Africa. 1 am sure the House will also note with apprecia- 
tion the effort of the Government of South Africa in dropping the liquor 
clause in the Bill, for which we had an adjournment. The position regard- 
ing East Africa is, however, very disconcerting. There is a Ct mmissiun 
there at the present moment on which there is no Indian representation 
at all. In this connection, I gratefully acknowledge the compliance of 
His Exellency the Vieeroy with the wishes of the deputation that waited' 
on him in Simla during the September Session. His Excellency accepted 
our suggestion that at least two officers of the Government of India should 
be deputed to East Africa to help the Indians Ihere. Kimwar Maharaj 
Singh and Mr. Ewbank were so deputed and T have heard the very best 
reports about the great assistance w'hich they gave to Indians in putting- 
forward their case in East Africa. What the result of the Commission’s 
report will be, it is difficult for me to say. But I very gratefully acknow- 
ledge His Excellency the Viceroy’s compliance with the suggestion we 
made and the extremely useful work which both Kimwar Maharaj Singh 
and Mr. Ewbank have done in East Africa. 

Regarding British Guiana, we have got conflicting reports. I do not 
know what information the Government of India in the Emigration 
Department happen to have, but if there be any truth in the report thaf? 
we have got from non-official sources, 1 am sure that the Government of 
India in the Emigration Department would have convened a meeting of 
the Emigration Committee. But I think that it is very necessary that 
the Government should watch the position as far as the developments in- 
British Guiana are concerned. I am rather concerned about the question 
of emigration as a whole because I see everywhere efforts being made to 
oust the Indians, if possible. To that end, I suggest that out of the nett 
income of very nearly 2 lakhs of rupees to the Government of India in the 
fees on emigrants recovered from countries which get emigrants from 
here we ought to have a stronger department in the Government of India 
to look after the affairs of Indians abroad generally. By this suggestion T 
am not making any reflection on my Honourable friend Mr. Bajpai’s 
department or on his efficiency, but T feel that, whilst Indians are becoming 
so unwelcome in various Colonies, it is necessary for us to look after the 
Indians already there and I am very much inclined to feel that the Gov- 
ernment of India ought to have somebody who should always be on the 
look-out for suitable places wdiere, if necessary, emigration from India 
Tiiay be undertaken with all possible precautions. I do not think that it 
will entail any very great expense, but a department suitably started atl<f 
efficiently manned is what I think is necessary for this purpose. 

Sir, there 4 a heavy gloom at present over the trade, commerce 
inausiry of India. Every one who has spoken regarding thi»„ whet^ier 
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he be the representative of a British Chamber of Commerce or an Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, has expressed the hope that India may have turned 
the comer as far as the depression is concerned. No one either from the 
Indian or the European commercial community has yet ventured to say 
that trade and commerce in India is well off. 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta; What about Mr Sliah Nawaz! 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas: 1 was thinking of the commercial men, 
not of the Member from the Punjab. It is a pious hope, ])ut the pro.s- 
perity of the grower appears to me to have gone His buying power is at 
its lowest and my only hope is that the staying power of the grower is 
not ^et completely undermined. I do not know' what can be done to 
recoup the buung power of the masses. I do not think that is a thing 
which can be done or can even be suggested as feasible by a fiat or a 
decree in Council The same process 

Mr. President; Order, order If the HoiKairable Member is goim^ to 
take a long t^ne, I shall adjourn the House. 

Sir Furshotamdas , Thakurdas; I will take five minutes more. 
The same process by which this ]>ower was underm inc'd, w'hether 
knowingly or unknowingly, intentionally or unintentionally, will be the 
process to build up this. In the meantime, our only hope and salvation 
IS that nature will bo kind to us although our Government has not been 
as kind to us as it should have been. 

But there is a problem which requires iinmcdinte attention and that 
IS the problem ol uncmploMiient in increasing number^ amongst the 
educated middle classes. I see from the various Provinei.il Council reports 
that the question has been nut forward there only to be turned down with 
a sigh from the Member in charge that the Provincial Governments by 
themselves can do nothing. What the Government of India can do in 
this direction, I do not know, but I do foci that this debate will be abso- 
lutely incomplete without a reference to it and a substantial appeal made 
from this si(h‘ of th(‘ House to the Treasur\ Benches to consider if any- 
thing IS feasible immediately. I know that it has been customary to say 
that this unemplovmcnt of the middle classes is due to the educational 
i)olicA that has been pursued till recently. Whether that is so or not, the 
fact is that to-dav there arc thousands upon thousands of people of the 
middle classes who are without employment 

A great deal has been said about our military expenditure I wil say 
onlv one sentence a])out it. There is nobody who disliki's the military 
eXDonditnre as it stands at present in stronger terms than I do. but what 
we want is a change in the policy and not merely in the del .ails of it You 
may study (‘ver so much the details of the military budget but it will not 
bring you anyw’here near reduction to 50 or 40 crorcs which Honourable 
Members may have in view What we w^ant is a substantial change in the 
policy and that cannot be had until we have a substantial change in the 
outlook of Great Britain regarding India and the Government of India. I 
am convinced that no amount of tinkering with details can possibly help 
us and to that end I have felt and I still feel it that the greatest importance 
niuat be attached to the constitution and the po^rs of the Bfmon Cem- 
mjfision. PeDple lightheai^edly say that our opposition is due to sentiment. 
TliieVe is no sentiment ahont it. ODt position is based on sound ccanmoB^* 
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secse and fully matured thought which are based upon the experience 
of the economical, commercial, industrial and financial administration of 
India till now; and we are convinced that, unless the Government allow 
ius Indians to have a substantial voice in moulding our fate hereafter, 
we cannot possibly be a party to any Commission, whether a statutory one 
or otherwise. 

Finally, Sir, I feel that we this time have shown our displeasure re* 
garding the various actions of the Government in a manner which cannot 
he mistaken. The throwing out of the Finance Bill can only be one more 
gesture in that direction. It is known indeed to my Honourable friends 
on this side of the House that the Finance Bill is likely to be, or shall I 
say is sure to be, or may I go further and say must be certified. Why 
then insist upon it being thrown out? Ha\e not we expressed ourselves 
sufficiently frankly, sufficiently sternly and sufficiently unmistakably to 
prevent us indulging in what after all is a m(Te additional gesture? We 
have given enough proofs of this. For that reason, Sir, I am not prepared 
to walk into the lobby of my friends here this time. But I do' not propose 
to walk into the Government liobby for the simple '•eason that I am con- 
vinced that the Government could have avoided our censure, but either 
they would not or they could not. If they could not, they must get the 
powers from vVhitehall. If they would not, then they deserve all the 
censure that wo gave them by throwing out their touring expenses. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, may I appeal to you to bring 
this debate to an end immediately after lunch, because it has gone on for 
some time and Government business has got into some congestion. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member wish to speak now? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am afraid I shall have to speak 
at soin<‘ length, for 20 minutes or so. If I might after lunch 

Mr, President: The Chair is prepared to accept a closure if any Member 
moves it. 

Sir Walter Willson: I move, Sir, that the question be now put. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, am I not to speak? I have 
a right of reply. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will be entitled to reply after 
the closure. The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Ten Minutes to Three o< 
**the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Ten Minutes to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair, 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blaokett: Sir, we have had a lung debate 
^extending over more than a day on the third i^kding of the Finance Bill, 
confess that I did not expect this long debate at this stage of the Bill 
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though 1 hixd expected it on tjie motion that the Bill be taken into con- 
sideration. The debate has covered a very large number oi subjects and 
I am afraid that it is impossible for me, with the best will in the vorld 
and even if the House were willing to listen all the time, to c<,ver an> 
but a small proportion of the total niunber of subjects dealt wdth. I have 
to thank several Members again for kind things — sometimes too kind things — 
said about me, and I have had the usual castigation from Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta. The subjects dojilt with have been financial and political and 
economic. I want to begin first with one or two financial points and clear 
them out of the way. The Honourable and gallant Baronet, Sir Victor 
Sassoon, complained that owing to the debate taking a political turn, he 
did not get answers to the financial points that he raisei. The particular 
case he instanced was my reply to his argument on the consideration stage 
of the Finance Bill in regard to company's super-tax. Now’, I thought I 
had given a very effective reply which had reduced him to silence. But if 
I failed to answer his points I desire to apologise to him, though I feel con- 
vinced in my owti mind that T succeeded in convincing the House that it 
was undesirable to accept his amendment I do, however, v.dsh to apolo- 
gise to him for my reference to a case in the High Court I wt»s mistaken 
in that instance and I deaire at once to withdraw any suggestion lhat the 
amendment had anv reference fo ihe case Sir Vieior made an interesting 
suggestion about finding employment for some of India’s unemploved 
officials who sit on the Government Benches, w’hieh 1 must appealed 
to m'e very much It is a matter that has often been under ernsideration, 
but, as usual, there are considerable difficulties in adopt ing the ])reeise 
suggestion that he has made But T am sure the Gover’uoout vull note 
it with interest Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas referred again to the cues- 
tion of cash certificates T hive looked up the answer to the question in 
1025 and to rny mind it quite elearlv convevs the information ♦hat the 
Government were providing onl\ for the actual bonus that hec mrre pavahle 
and not for the liability But that is not an imporcant point and I can 
quite understand if lie rend it in a different wav But T havi' sotuc complaint 
of the wav the House has treated mv frank statement m regard to the 
cash certificates. The jiosition that ever since these cash certificates w’ere 
introduced we have provided vearly only for the amount that acLuallv had 
to be paid in the year. Tn doing so w'e w’ere following the normal budget 
practice of providing as a rule — not invariably but as a rule—* only for surrts 
that actually become pavahle during the year and not for accruing liabi- 
lities, and w’e were followung a practice that w'as adopted from the beginning 
in the ease of the corresponding War Savings Certifieat-es, noiv the Savings 
Certificates, in the United Kingdom, The question of the liability that 
was accruing in respect of Savings Certificates in the United Kingdom was 
fully examined bv the Committee on National Debt and Taxation, generally 
■known as the Colvin Committee and they reported : 


‘‘After full consideration of the evidence we aere^ that no alteration in the present 
•practice of budgettine only for actnal cash requirement .s for interest pavmenta is called 


Thev examined the matter and they decided that the system adopted in 
England, which is the system adopted here, was the best one to maintain. 
i drew attention to the accruing liability because it seomed to me that in 
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India we were allowing a rather larger liability to grow up than was desir- 
able, and 1 should have suggested some special provision for it this year 
had it not been that w’e had to provide over 80 lakhs specially for deferred 
interest on the 1918 war bonds maturing in 1928. It seemed to me, there- 
fore, quite reasonable that we should continue the piactice for another 
y^ar, but I thought it desirable to draw the attention of the House to it, 
and I am very glad indeed that I did so, in view' of the fact that it is- 
evidently news to many Members of this House that this liability was 
accruing. I should not have liked to have had it said that I had left it 
to my successor to draw attention to it. 


Another subject that has been raised is the question of sterling borrow- 
ing. I have already dealt w'ith it at some length in connection with tha 
debt position both here and in another place. In 1913 the proportion of 
our sterling debt to our total debt was 66 per cent. In 1923 it w'as 46 
per cent, and on the 31st March, 1928, it is again 46 per cent. But 
between 1923 and 1928 we have purchased at a cost of well over dB20,0(X),(XK) 
the Great Indian Peninsula Kaihvay, the East Indian Railway and the 
Delhi- Ainbala-Kalka Raihvay as w^ell as incurring some other liabilities 
in connection with the acquirement of railways. So that, really if you w'ant 
to m'ake a comparison between 1923 and 1928, you ought cither*to add the 
sterling debt that was then due by these railways to the debt of the Gov- 
ernment of India in 1023 or to subtract a corresponding figure now. I 
maintain that the figures that I have given show that our policy in regard to 
sterling borrowing has been to avoid it as far ns possible. I think it is some- 
thing of an achievement to have avoided it except in the first year and in 
the last year of the five years with which I have had bo deal, and I hope 
that the policy will always be w'herever possible to incur not sterling debt, 
or not external debt, but rupee debt, for the purpose of our productive 
capital programme. But so long as w’e have a productive capital pro- 
gramme in the neighbourhood of 40 crores a year, I think it is probable that 
from time to time it wnll be ne( essarv to supplement the resources of the 
Indian monev market by borrowing from outside. I hope it will not be 
necessarv to do it to any great extent, but if it does become necessary, 
provided the amount is reasonably small, I think it is preferable to adopt 
that policy rather than to curtail our programme of productive «?apital 
expenditure. If, on the other hand, it appears that the amount that has 
to be borrowed externally is growing unduly large, then I think it will be 
wise to reconsider the question w'hether w’e can afford a productive capital 
programme of the size that w'e at present go in lor. 


On the economic side a great many attacks have been made. Lala 
Lajpat Rai complained that the ^ budget statement bad nothing 
^ to say on all sorts of subjects. I feel that it is rather an un- 

kind return for a laudable effort on my part to rrtake my budget statementt 
as short as possible and as much as possible to the point. Nevertheless. 
1 think if he w’ill studv earlier budget statements of mine he will find that 
thes^ subjects have not been entirely rreglected. The charge has been madi 
that the Indian peoples are groaning tinder the burdf3n of Station, that 
they are becoming more and more impoverished, that everything is 
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irom bad to worse, and that the breaking point is being reached. I do not 
think anybody in this House or outside *it can lull to reuhbe the very great 
poverty of the masses of India, both urban and rural. It is patent that 
great poverty exists; nothing could be clearer. The iitlicuity is that \'-hile 
the existence of the poverty is clear the remedies are not so clear. Never- 
theless, I think that Honourable Members, in dwelling on this aspect of 
the case, sometimes perhaps in their desire to thro v bricks at the (Gov- 
ernment, are a little oblivious of the steps that are being taken and that 
have been taken to improve the economic condition of the Indian peoples. 

I was reading only a few days ago a very interesting book by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Gurgaon, called “Village Uplift in India’ , a study of 
which I commend to my Honourable friends. They will see there what 
a district officer and his wife are trying to do to improve the ^tate of affairs 
in the district with which they are dealing. I do not wan^ to be provoca- 
tive, but I give it as my clear judgment that there are i tw countries in the 
world, if any, in which economic progress has been greater thin it has 
been in India in the last two or three decades. Undoubtedly, the start is 
from a very low standard and that accounts perhaps for the jiaoe at which 
improvem'cnt is taking place. Nevertheless, if Hoaonrable Members will 
consider the condition of the Punjab, for example, nou and 30 vonrs ago, 
they cannot but be struck by the immense improvement in the economic 
condition of the people. {An Honourable Meoiher’ “'riie Punjab is not 
the whole of India”.) Look at the canal colonies and reurernber that Nvhat 
has been done in the canal colonies will prove eventually to be onlv a 
small instalment of what is going to result if success attends the big pro- 
jects of irrigation that are now well on the road towards completion, — 
the Sutlej project, the Siikkur Barrage scheme, the Mettur project in 
Madras and iiianv others. Mr Jamnadas ^bdita quoted a good many 
figures at nu' If he will allow mV to say so, I am afraid tba* his anger 
with the present Finance Member has rather reduced the v due of his 
speeches in the House I hope when th(‘ present Finance Member is 
succeeded bv sonudiody else less objectionable to him he will r turn to h'S 
earlier st\le of oratorv which, though not quite free from \ duperation, 
was more ndated to facts than the speeches that he has quite rei'ontly been 
making He chose to single out one or two particular years and was quite 
unwilling to take the statistics over a scries of years I have got a few 
•figures here which I hope Honourable Members will listen to, in order that 
they mav not complain that Government has merely made statements 
rhetorically without giving figures. Lala T^ajpat Rai asked what Govern- 
ment has been doing for education. The children undergoing primary educa- 
tion in British India in 1913 were 5,265,000 and in 1926 it was 7,799,000, — 
an increase of 48 per cent. The numrber is still very small. . . . 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: What is the percentage of school- 
going children at present in the country as a whole? 

The Honourable Sir Bandl Blackett: As I was saving before the Honour- 
able Member interrupted me, the number is still very small, but those 
figures are, I think, a re^tation of the statement that the Government are 
not trving to do a great deal. Now as to the economic condition of the 
people^in 1918 there were no co-operative banks in existence. In 192S 
there were 68, and in 1927 there were 127. Deposit— there were nil in 1913. 
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8] crores in 1923, and 18J crores in 1927. Savings Banks deposits, — 
Bs. 20J crores in 1913, Bs. 231 crores in 1923, and Rs. 32 crores in 1928. 
That I think is rather slow progress, but one has to leu ember that in 
1913 there were no cash certificates, in 1923 there wore Bs. 4 croreg (nominal 
value) outstanding, and in 1928 there were Bs. 40 crores. Taking the bank 
deposits, exclusive of Government deposits, of the commercjal banks in 
India, in 1913 there were Bs. 92 crores, in 1923 Bs. 190 crores, and in 1928 
Bs. 209 crores In 1913 the production of iron ore was Bs. 371,000 tons, in 
1923 821,000 tons, and in 1925, the latest year I have got, it was 1,546,0(XV 
tons. 


'Then, there is another subject in which I have taken special interest — 
the Security Printing Press at Nasik. Up till 1923 the vhole ol our stamps 
and the whoie of our currency notes were imported from abroad at a cost 
in 1913 of about ii200,000 and in 1923 of about £550,000. From this year, 
1928-29 onwards, practically the whole of our stamps and the whole of oui 
currency notes will be produced in India by Indian labcu>'. 1 do not want 
to labour statistics. It is always possible to pick out particular ones as 
Mr. Jamnadas ^lehta has shown us (Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: “And as 
you are showing now”) and as the Honourable Member thinks I have 
shown now, but at any rate I have not chosen one particular year against 
another. But I do maintain that my statement is well founded that the 
economic progress of India since the beginning of the twentieth century has 
been very striking and I hope it will continue. 


An Honourable Member: How much does an average man eat and 
how much does he wear? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This brings me 1 think from the 
economic to the political arguments that have been used. Pandiit Motilal 
Nehru made a speech which I at any rate felt was the most clear state- 
ment that has yet been made in this, House of the position of his Party, 
and if I may use the word of a speech that was essentially uncompromis- 
ing, it was a most moderate statement. The thesis of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru is this. He began by quoting from Lord Birkenliead about the 
importance, political, .economic and strategic, of India to the British 
Empire. He agreed I think with the Noble Lord in his statement of 
India’s importance to the British Empire and I am entirely prepared 
to agree with Pandit Motilal Nehru in his agreement. I think it is 
possible to make out an equally strong case for the importance^, economic, 
political and strategic, of the Biiitish Empire to India. But I pass that by. 

I accept the Honourable Pandit’s first premise, that India is immensely 
important to the British Empire. Now;, what was his deduction from 
that. His deduction from that was that, however honest their intentions 
and their professions, the British people simply cannot mean to do any- 
thing that will cause any risk of India becoming strong economically or 
likely to become sufficiently free politically to exercise judgment as to 
whether she wiD stay within the British Empire or not. He said that, 
human nature being what it is, it is out of the q^uestion that any British 
statesman should really mean to do this. I think that is a fair 
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stiitement of the case that he put. He concluded that, since it was out of 
the question to hope for anything from the British (loveniment or the 
Indian Government as at present constituted, since indeed it would be 
/treacherous act against the interests of the i^ritish Government or the 
Indian Government for any one connected with them to take any such 
action,, it was hopeless to look tor anything from co-operation with the 
Indian Government. He said that nothing was to be gained from co- 
operation. He claimed that in his conversation with people m England, 
on the Continent of Europe, and I suppose also in liussia, he had been 
coiihrmed in this vow. They said that that was the view they would 
take — it \vas hopeless to co-operate with the British Government — but 
they went on to say, according to him, that the logical next step is that, 
since 3011 cannot get .mything by peaceful evoluton, you must get it 
by revolution. Pandit Molilal then said that that might bt‘ so. but in 
present conditions it was hopeless for India to expect anything lat the 
moiiKuit from revolution and that it was impossible for her to take that 
step. The position therefore reached by him is one of complete hopeless- 
ness for the t me being I do not know how this hopelessness is to be 
remedied, but 1 rathe^j gather that in his mind was the idea that in come 
moment of danger and some moment of weakness tlie British Govern- 
ment might be fora*d to concede to India what India cannot get at 
other times or tinjl revolution in such circumstanees might possibly 
succeed. If that is his view, I do put it to h m that h(? is profoundly 
mistaken. I first of all claim that the action that has been tiiken by 
the British Government, particularly the declaration of August 1917 and 
what has happened since is proof that whether or not they are wise in 
their ow*n interests they have been trying to help India to advance cn 
the road towards self-government La la Tavjpat Rai told us the other 
day “Oh, yes, that was a war measure and they did not really mean ic“. 
He was slightly wrong in his history, but I do not th'ink that it was 
in any sense a w^ar measure. It is possible that the announcement of 
August 1917 was accelerated by the war, and it certainly took place 
during the war, but if it was accelerated by the war or if it could in 
any sense be called a war measure, it was not, I maintain, a concession 
wrung from an unwilling British Empire by the Indian politician, but 
it was a generous recognition of the great services tendered by the martial 
races of India on the stricken battlefields of the world. But T also main- 
tain that it was in no true sense a war measure. It was an expression 
of at least two factors which are fundamental in the British position 
towards India, The first factor is economic and the second is a political 
one. The economic factor is this. The greatest economic interest of 
Great Britain lies in an India which is economically strong and prosperous 
because she wants to trade with India. But there is a political motive 
which goes even deeper Something was said this morning about the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. From the beginning of the British 
comiection with India, the British Parliament has been perfectlv con- 
sistent in one line of thought. It has felt that there were dangers to 
the liberties of Great Britain in the existence of anything like an auto- 
cratic Government controlled by the British people — that ultimately the 
liberties of Great Britain would be endangered if something could not be 
done to limit the existence oi autocracy in the Indian Empire. ThaJ was 
the motive behind Burke’s speeches in the impeachment of Warren 
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Hastings — I do not enter into the question whether the impeachment 
was right or wrong — and that was the fundamental motive behind the 
announcement of August 1917. I would maintain therefore that Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was quite wrong in his reading of human nature. I do 
not claim that the British motive has been altruistic, I do not put it 
on altruistic grounds. 1 say that her economic interests and her political 
interests make it necessary that she should try and secure an India 
that IS economically strong and prosperous — and remember that a country 
that is economically strong and prosperous must soon be politically strong — 
and that it is necessary that India should somehow or other be helped 
to advance on tlie road towards self-government. And I think that I 
may claim sufficient knowledge of the British people to say that even 
if Pandit Motilal Nehru and his friends continue to insist on refusing 
to help the British people in their effort, the British people will continue 
with that effort. They will continue, because they must. 

I have still one more quarrel with Pandit Motilal’s reasoning. He 
said that it was useless to co-operate with the British Government or 
with the Government of India because of this human nature of which 
he spoke. But 1 put it to him that, even supposing all his arguments 
were coiToct and that he is right, it would be wiser, so long as it is 
impossible to go in for this revolution of which he is dreaming, to take 
part in the political evoliit/on of India towards something which would 
take him cue stage nearer self-government, so that when the opportunity 
arises it may be easier for India to make use of the opportunity, having 
already advanced to a certain stage along the road. 1 cannot see how 
Pandit Motilal draws from his premises the conclusion that, even if it 
is useless to co-operate in order to obtain eventually self-government, it 
is unwise to co-of)erate. while advancing along the road. 

i would like to turn for a moment again to Pandit Madan IMohan 
Malaviya, Something was said this morning bv Mr. Gavin-Jenes about 
tlie late Mr. Edwin Montagu. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya spoke of 
him as a great man and a great friend of India. I desire entirely to join 
with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in that expression of opinion. Mr. 
Montagu entered Parliament and the Treasury at the same time in 1906 
and it was my fortune to work with him before, during and after the war 
’’n very many different circumstances. It was from Mr. Montagu’s lips 
that I received Lord Reading’s invitation to come to India and it was 
an interest in the constitutional problem that Mr. Montagu had set India 
and the British people that was one of the chief inducements to me to 
accept the post. But Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya having eulogised 
and rightly eulogised M3*. Edwin Montagu is surely not honouring hia 
memory in the best way by not working or trying to work the constitu- 
tion which owed so much to Mr. Montagu. I put it to Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya that it would be honouring the memory of Mr. Montagu 
better if he would try to work the constitution, even if it is an unsatis- 
factory, one, than by trying continually to obstruct. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
you, ' Sir, entered this As^mbly in 1924 with the avowed object of 
destroying the Aijisembly from within. In the spring of 1924 a good deal 
was done in that direction. No one 1 think on any side of the Hoiiie, 
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certainly not ou tliia side, doubted for a moment that it was possible to 
•destroy the Assembly from within. I do not agree with one speaker this 
morning who said it requ;red organization All it required was a majority. 
Once you have a majority and so long as you keep that majority together 
using the ordinary forms of the House and the ordinary forms of the con- 
stitution, it is perfectly posable to make the constitution a mockery. 
And that is what seemed to be about to happen in the spring of 1924. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer, with whom I do not generally agree, said one thing 
with which I do agree, and that is that the best years of Pand t Motilal 
Nehru's life were spent in co-operation with the British Government. 
(Laughter.) And after the spring of 1924. for one reason or another, 
but I like to think partly because Pandit Motilal Nehru is a statesman, 
the el'fort to destroy the Assembly from within collapsed pretty well for 
the tune being. It has been revived this Session in orcumstances which 
are obvious. I adopt Mr. Chaman LalPs words — m circumstances which 
are obvious; and porh.aps I may say, for reasons which are obvious. 
I confess that .t seems to me that the wound has gone deeper this Session 
than it did in 1924. I may be wrong; I may be thinking under the 
emotion of the present moment. I hope 1 am wremg 1 remember rny 
predecessor in the positioi! of the Leader of the House sa^ying that his duty 
was to hear and to report to the question. “Watchman what of the night?", 
and ho was longng for the moment when he could reply "The dawn is 
At hand". T cannot report that the dawn is -at hand, but it may be 
that the darkest hour before the dawn, when the human spirit is lowest, 
is that which is on us now and that it will be the fortune of those 
who succeed me at an early date to be able to report that the dawn 
is at hand. 


I want tc) turn now for a moment to the motion actually before the 
House which .s that the Bill do pass. It has been suggested that the 
Bill should be thrown out. Pandit Motilal Nehru savs that if he can 
obtain a sufficient amount of support he w'ill try and throw it out. Now 
it is J think peculinrly inajipropriatc at this staire to turn round and 
throw out a Bill which has been taken into consideration without a divi- 
sion, Gvery clause of wliich has been examined and every clause of which 
has been accepted by the House. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said a constitu- 
tional deadlock had been reached. It is not quite true that a con- 
stitutional deadlock ha.<? been reached, because those responsible for the 
constitution have prov'ded a means for dealing with the situation that 
would arise. Nevertheless, Honourable Members,, and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya in particular, seemed to be very anxious, if not them- 
selves to vote for the rejection of the Bill, to instigate the Congress 
Party into voting for its reiection Indeed, as I listen to Pandit Madan 
Mohan IVIalaviya and Lala Lnjpat Rai speaking for a party whose second 
name is the Responsivist Party, I sometimes think that thev regard 
the main object of existence of their party to be to keep the Congress 
Party up to its professions by threateni'ng to outbid them. I hope that 
is not going to be what will happen in this ease. I have a good deal of 
sympathy with the position taken up by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
What he says is that you ask us to vote the whole of the ways and 
means although a large" part of the supply is withdrawn from our vote, 
and even if we have voted against a certain part, it is restored. There 
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is a good deal of exaggeration about the amount of suj)ply that is with- 
drawn from the vote of this House. 52 per cent, of the expenditure of 
1928-29 is votable. But 1 will give the Honourable Member another 
argument, which, though a narrow one, has I think some relevance. 
This Bill provides for the imposition of taxation totaling about 24 crores, 
and it also provMes for the runnmg of the Post Office without loss or 
profit. I take it that Honourable Members have every desire that the 
Post Office should continue to run. They ewe asked in addition to vote 
for a Bill which will impose taxation to a total of 24 crores. The total 
of supply actually voted by this House, excluding anything that was 
rejected and restored, is about 26 crores. Therefore they are voting iu 
this Bill less than the total amount of ways and means necessary tO' 
finance the supply which they have actually voted. I have said that 
the argument is a narrow one, but it is valid within its limits. If you 
take it that the Army and the other non- votable items are financed out 
of the taxes and other forms of revenue which are not under discussion 
in this Bilk you lare not being asked in thia Bill to do more than supply 
the additional taxation required to finance the amount that you have 
voted in this House for expenditure during the coming year. I put that 
argument to Honourable Members because I know they are anxious not 
to lead the House into a false position; land I do suggest that even if 
Pandit Motilal Nehru is not willing to resume his co-operation with the 
Govermnent. even for a few moments at any rate to the extent of not 
voting against this Bill, other Parties in this House will be wise to think 
twiee about voting for the rejection of this Bill at the third reading. 
Tt is very d’fiferenti from rejection at the consideration stage. At the 
third reading you reject a Bill the whole of the contents of which you 
have already fully considered and discussed and approved And therefore 
you put the Governor General in the position of deciding whether to 
do without the additional taxation that he desires and whether to do with- 
out a Post Office or bringing before this House a Bill the whole of the 
contents of which have already been fully approved at the consideration 
tstage by this House. I suggest that however desirable it mav be—and 
I quite understand what moves Honourable Members in feel’ng dissatis- 
fied with the present constitution — ^however desirable it may be to make 
another gesture of dissatisfaction with the Government and all its works, 
a gesture of this sort will be something of a boomerang. Tt cannot really 
hurt the Government so much as it must hurt the Assembly. I do not 
want to be provocative in that argument. But at this stage that surely 
is the effect of rejection of the Bdl and T hops in these circumstances 
.Honourable Members will allow the Bill to pass in the form m which 
they have already adopted it without a division at the third reading. 
(Prolonged Applause.) 


Mr. President: The question is: 


“That the Bill to fix the duty on Salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to fix maximum rates of postajf© under the Indian Post 
Oflice Act, 1898, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to fix 
rates of income-tax, be passed.'* 
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The motion was adopted. 



THE INDIAJ^ MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : Sir, I move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923, in order to vest in the Governor General in Council 
the control of matters covered by that Act, as reported by the Select 
Committee, be taken into consideration 

Apart from one or two small drafting changes, Sir, onl^ one modifica- 
tion has been made in the Bill in the form in which it was introduced 
It was felt by the Select Committee, as explained in their Report, 
that when the control of matters relating to mercliant shipping passed 
from the maritime Local Governments to the Government of India, it 
was desirable that means should be provided by which the Government 
of India could get in touch with mercantile opinion generally. At present 
the maritime Local Governments have tlieir headquarters at the great ports 
and are always in a position to ascertain what mercantile opinion is, and 
the representatives of the commercial community can approach them 
at any moment. The Government of India have not that advantage. It 
was thought that the want might be supplied by the constitution of an Ad- 
visory Committee, or Committees, in connection with merchant shipping 
matters, which the Government of India could consult about the framing 
of rules and the scales of diet, equipment, etc., which have to be laid 
down. That view is entirely accepted by the Government of India. It 
is important that the\ should be kept in constant touch with commercial 
opinion, and they think that this Committee will serve a very useful pur- 
pose. The Select Committee also considered, as will be scon from tlieir 
Report, whether it would be possible at present to j)rovide in the Bill for 
the functions and constitution of the Committi'e or Committees. 
It was felt, however, that it would not be possible to do this at the 
present stage. It is a matter in which it is very desirable that commer- 
cial opinion should be fully consulted before a final decision is reached; 
and that consultation has not yet taken place. One important ques- 
tion is whether there should be only one Committee, dealing through 
Bub-committees with various aspects of merchant shipping, or whether 
there should be a series of Committees. Then, again, it will be necessary 
to consider what interests exactly ought to be represented on the Com- 
mittee, and, finally, it will he necessary to consider what exactly the func- 
tions of the Committee are to be The Government of India propose, 
as soon as the Session is over, to take up the question and to invite com- 
mercial opinion on these matters. When these opinions have been ob- 
tained, the Government of India will consider whether it is desirable that 
a specific provision should be embodied in the law regulating the func- 
tions and constitution of the Committee. It may be found better, in 
order that procedure may be elastic, to leave these points to be dealt 
with by rules or by executive action; on the other hand, it is conceivable 
that it might be thought right to include a provision on the subject in the 
Act itself. On these matters the Government of India retain an open 
mind. .But when we have elicited commercial opinion on the subj'ect, we 
will take the whole n4atter into consideration. That covers fully, Sir, 1 
think the only change made in the Bill by the Select Committee, and I 
<10 not think I need add anything further about the rest of the Bill. 

Sir, I move. 


( 1768 ) 
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Mr. Sarabliai Nemchand Hajl (ISombay Oontral Division : Non-Mubam- 
'laadan Kuraljl Sir, I welcome the announcement that has just been made 
oy the Honourable the Commerce Member in connection with the Ad- 
visory Committee which is to bo instituted, a Committee which will be 
able to bring for the benefit of the Commerce Department and the better 
administration of our marine system the experience of those who have 
direct contact with the problems that will come before the Department 
for discussion and final ^^anction. With regard to the Committee, Sir, as 
the Honourable the Commerce Member has pointed out, the subject 
was discussed in the Select Committee and it was agreed on all sides th'^b 
the Government should invite the opinion of commercial classes in this 
country before setting up a Committee or a series of Committees as ma> 
be found desirable With regard, however, Sir, to the composition of the 
Committee, I should like to make it clear that if vve try to follow in thi^ 
country the system that is adopted in England with modifications that 
may be necessary in vicAv of the particular conditions prevailing in India, 

would be the best for the administration of the Act vve have under 
review In England, Sir, there is a statutory Merchant Sliipping Ad- 
visory Committ(‘e on which the following interests are represented, name- 
ly, (1) shipowners, (2) underwriters, (3) naval architects, (4) pilots, (5) deck- 
ofheers, (6) engineer officers, (7) wireless operators, (8) seamen, liremen, 
stewards, cooks, etc Following tins composition of tlii‘ English Commit- 
tee, I beg to suggest that, wlien the composition of this Committee^ comes 
under consideration of the Government, they should consider whether it 
would not be a good thing for India to have a Committ('o or Committees, 
as the case may be, having on it representatives of ship-owners, deck and 
engine staffs of the steamers concerned in the trades seamen, fin nun, 
stewards, cooks, etc , serving on the steamers, the underwriters concern- 
ed with the insurance of the vessel and the cargo, tlie pilots and port offi- 
cers and otIuT interests that require representation But I hope, Sir, that 
it will be ])orne in mmd that ^u^'t as m England the Merchant Shipping 
Advisory Committee consiNts of the nationals of that coimtrv , similarly I 
trust our Advisory Committee, whose members an* to be nominated prob- 
ably by Statute or, it may be, by an executive order, w'ill consist of 
Indians only ; and if the Government are not agreeable to that sugges- 
tion, 1 hope at least On that Committee there will be a clear and definite 
majority of Indians, because in the composition of this Committee I trust 
it uull never be forgotten that the interests of India must always be con- 
sidered first and last; and if any representation is given to non-Indian 
interest-- owing, as I said before, to the particular conditions prevailing in 
this country, it should be made clear that tliat representation is only 
temporarv in character and the Government should ahvays bear in mind 
the desirability of having In time a Committee composed fully of Indian.s 
representing var.ous commercial and other interests b\ their presence on 
that Committee 

There is one other point which was referred to m the Select Commit- 
tee to which I should like to draw the attention of the House That w 
the reference to the personnel of our mercantile marine administrations 
Under the new scheme which the Government proposes to const tute it 
IS desired to have a principal officer who will be resnonsible to the Govern- 
ment of India, and the point that I wish to suggest refers to the method 
ol recruitment so far as this principal officer and his assistant officer are 
^'>Gacemed. Sir, the position to-day is that in India we have got port 
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officers, deputy port officers, engineers and ship surveyors, but we have 
not got nautical surveyors. Now, I understand that it is the intention of 
the Governuiont of India to supplement this long standing defect in the 
administration of the ports and I welcome the changes they propose to 
make. But I trust — and I hope the Honourable the Commerce Member 
will confirm my suggestion — that m recruiting their officers, particularly 
for the posts of port officers and deputy port officers, they will pay full 
attention to the claims of the officers of tfie mercantile marine, which 
class has so far been excluded from representation in tliese post^. It 
has been found that as a result of the policy so far adopted by the Gov- 
ernment, the interests of the shipping and the shipping communities 
are not properly safeguarded. U-p till now the practice has been to re- 
cruit the higher officers from the members of the Boyal Indian Marine 
And it has been stated that on these officers, admirable as they doubtless 
ore in so far as work of the Boyal Indian Marine is concerned au undue 
strain is put whenever they are asked to work in a semi -naval or a semi- 
commercial capacity In this connection, I wish to refer here to the 
opinion of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber given jd connection with the 
recruitment of these officers from the Koyal Indian Marine The opinion 
runs as under • 

“My Committee desire to lay special stress on this point because it is found by 
experience that officers of that service, that is the Royal Indian Marine, do not possess 
the requisite knowledge of merchant shipping* laws or of the working of cargo and 
passengei ships and have not also the previous training necessary for the discharge of 
their duties. “ 

This commercial opinion is strengthened by o])]nions nveived from 
various similar bodies, and I shall thank the Honourabh' the ('ommorce 
Member to confirm my statement, or at least he will agree to give an 
undertaking on behalf of the Government, that the claims of the 
merchant service men will be considered in that connection Of course, 
we will be told no doubt that the claims of the senior men in the Boyal 
Indian Marine must be considered first of all because they are the men 
who are entrusted with the naval defence of the Indian coast and it is 
necessary that there should be certain high posts carrying fat salaries 
that should be kept open for members of this service It is not our in- 
tention to render the administration unnecessarily costly, nor is it desir- 
able that these oflicers should not be utilised if it is in the interests of the 
country at large. Bpt, Sir, in taking the men for the port administra- 
tion, I think the Government will do well not only to bear the interests 
of the Boyal Indian Marine in mind but also the interests of the shipping 
and ship-owning community in India The Boyal Indian Marine would no 
doubt have enabled us to get Indian officers an those posts which have 
been reserved for the Boyal Indian Marine, if the Boyal Indian Marine had 
been open to Indians in practice as, I know, it ha.s been open in theory. 
It was stated at the time of the discussion on the Indian Navy Bill that 
there was no prohibition against Indians applying for these posts in the 
Boyal Indian Marine, but as every one who knows anything of the subjeci 
is well aware it was not possible for Indians to apply for these posts because 
there were no proper facilities for their training either in the nature of a 
training ship as is Gie case to-day or by way of apprenticeship on merchant 
flhips. As I showed on another occasion, British shipping companies in 
this country refused right down to 1924 to take Indians as apprentices on 
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the definite anti -Indian plea of a colour bar. But I do not want to dilate 
on this subject at the moment. My position would be sufficiently served 
if 1 could get an assurance from the Honourable the Army Secretary that 
all that the Government intended to do with regard to Indianization of the 
Eoyal Navy would be done now with regard to the Royal Indian Marino, 
and that the various offices which are now vacant in the Royal Indian 
Marine will be entirely filled up by Indians as soon as the opportunity 
arises, I'o-day, for example, in the cadre of the engineering officers and 
subordinate staff, there are 8 vacancies for Sub-Lieutenants. Now, in 
view of the fact that there are already 42 Europeans among the engineer 
officers and as this is a branch of the service where a sufficient number of 
qualified Indians could be easily made available if the Government will 
take the trouble to find them out, may I suggest that all these 8 vacancies, 
or as many of them as it is proposed to fill, should be filled by Indians and 
Indians Jilone*’ Even if you do that, there wdll be a sufficient number of 
Europeans in the service and I maintain that no objection could be taken 
to it on the ground that it will lead to an adverse effect upon the esprit 
de corps of the service That much, Sir, with regard to the engineering 
officer's branch of the Royal Indian Marine which could have given us 
many Indians capable of working the Port Trust if the Royal Indian 
Marine offices had been made practically available to the people of this 
counfrv at an earlier date. Now that attention has been dra\\Ti to it, I 
trust that Government will not take long to rectify the error in which they 
have continued for the last so many years. 

Now, Sir, if we have Indians in the Royal Indiavi Marine, it would 
give us an avenue by which we could get Indians in the Port Trust admin- 
istrations There is no doubt that this process of Indifuiisulicn will take 
time. It is therefore necessary that other avenues should be 
^ ^ exploited, namely, the admission of men from the merchant 

ships into these posts which are concerned with the administration of the 
ports. That is why, if I may, I would like to suggest that, in view of the 
necessity of keeping some prize posts open for the present-day offictra of 
the Royal Indian Marine, the majority of posts in port administration 
should be thrown open to the merchant service men. And m ly I also 
suggest, with that end in view, that out of the 6 proposed posts of principal 
officers, 2 he reserved for Royal Indian Marine men whose claims when 
they get into a particular seniority have got to be considered, and the other 
4 should be kept available, by competition preferably and, if necessary, 
by selection, only to the men of the mercantile marine. With regard to 
the posts of deputy principal officers it is not necessary that there should 
be a definite reservation for the Royal Indian Marine oxceot perhaps in so 
far as some posts are required by which the Royal Indian Marine men 
could be trained and afterwards be promoted to the higher grade, and T 
trust, Sir, that, if' we set apart, say, about 2 posts in the second grade cadre, 
it will suffice for the purposes the Government have in view All the rest 
should be kept open for the merchant service men in order that the defi 
ciencies of the present-day port administrative service, to which I drew 
the attention of the House a little earlier, may be obviated in the future 
administration of the ports. 

There is just one other point to which, with your permission, I would 
like to make reference, and that is the administration of ihe Act under 
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which the deck passengers are carried along the coast of India. Now that 
the Government of India have undertaken a policy of revising the whole of 
the administrative system in this regard, it is desirable that a subject to 
which their attention was drawn as early as 1921 by the Deck l^assengers 
Committee should be taken up for serious consideration and that iinnl con- 
clusions thereon be put before the Indian public. 

So much, Sir, with regard to the details of the subjeci. As regards 
the general principle underlying the Bill, I have nothing more to say except 
to add just one word in the sense of repeating what 1 said before, namely, 
that in all these new administrative organisations and the central Com- 
mittees and the local committees proposed to be appointed to advise the 
Government of India, the Government will bear in mind the necessity of 
keeping all Diese Committees Indian in character, and in tlic allotting of 
their powers will bear in mind the principle that in all these irtatters it is 
tlie interests of India and India alone that should be considered, and if 
there are non-Indian interests which have got what they like to call vested 
rights in this country, then the consideration extended to them should 
be temporary in character and should be withdrawn at an early dale 

Mr, N. M. Joshi (Nominated Labour Interests) Sir, 1 am not against 
the principle of this Bill, namely, that certain powers so far exercised by 
the Local Governiru*nts should now be transferred to the Covernuient of 
India. But, Sir, I was veiy^ glad to hear from* iriy Honourable friend 
Mr. Haji, that the Advisory Committee that should be appointed under the 
now clause inserted^ by the Select Committee should not only consist of 
the mercantile interests but should include representatives of Jndian sea- 
men. When I heard the speech of the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Department and when I found that he thought that it is onh the interests 
of the merchant that are important, as regards the administrution of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, I became very apprehensive I thought, Sir, the 
Honourable Member had forgotten that that important legislation conlaois 
a very large number of sections which deal with Indian seamen. Bui, Sir, 
the Honourable Member has now got opportunities of dealing with tins 
legislation and also with the administration of the Indian Merchanl. Ship- 
ping Act more fully than he had before. In this House several tirrtes before 
I have suggested that the Indian Merchant Shipping Act requires amend- 
ment and modification. The Government of India have ratified certain 
Conventions of the International Labour Conference which require the 
modification of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. The Government of 
India must also m*odify the Indian Merchant Shipping Act as regards the 
sections regulating the recruitment of Indian seamen. Thirdly, the Gov- 
ernment of India will have to take into consideration the racial distinction 
that exists in the Indian Merchant Shipping Act as regards the scales of 
wages and the scales on which living accommodation and food are supplied 
to the seamen. The Indian Merchant Shipping Act makes a distinction 
between Indian and European seam*en as regards both wages as well as 
the room and the rations given to Indian seamen and European seamen. 
Sir, it is the policy of this House and perhaps of the Government of India 
to remove racial distinctions at least in their legislation. I hope the Gov- 
ernment of India will look into their Indian Merchant Shipping Act novr 
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as they have got full powers and amend the Act so as to remove that racial 
distinction. I hope also, Sir, the Government of India have now got full 
control over the administration of the Merchant Shipping Act and will amend 
the Act so as to remove the difficulties as regards the recruitment of Indian 
seamen. T hope they will also amend the Act so as to accept the recom- 
mendation of the Comtnittec appointed b} them for creating an Advisor'^ 
Committee for the Shipping Master for the recruitment of Indian seamen. 
There is nothing in the clause to prevent the representatives of Indian 
seamen being included, but, Sir, from the speech of the Honourable the 
Commerce Member, I thought that he requires a little reminder that it is 
rot onlv the interests of merchants that are impfirtant for the Indian 
Merehant Shipping Act hut there are other interesfs more vital perhaps 
than lh(‘ interests of the merchants wliich ought to be taken into consi- 
deration wlion the Advisory Commitleo is formed T hope. Sir, the Hon- 
oiirabh' Member will remember thi.s point. 

Sir Walter Willson (As>ocaated Chamber^ of t'onimerce Nominated 
Non- Official) . Sir, a few words fell from my Honourable friend, Mr Haji, 
with wliich of course I am bound to find mj’self in complete opposition. 
He so perfectly, frankh .ind definitch represents a particular interest in 
this Assemhlv and is at all times so racial and so definitely anti- British 
that h<‘ (*anuot. expect me to endorse his remarks about the composition of 
this Commit tot' The House, Sir, is a very empty one and therefore I do 
not propose lo detain its “emptiness' very long 

Mr. President: Tin ■rt' ^\lll lx* no ml erruptions 

Sir Walter Willson: The onh ]>o!nt. Sir l wish to make is thL--,— ■ 
that so long ns Britisli slnpjiing interests — and when I use the word 
“Briti.sh“ T mean residents in this country who pay their taxes in full and 
who contribute to all thf expenst's of this country — so long as they have 
their intert'sts in tliis country, just so long arc they entitled to full repre- 
sentation on every Committee tha^ may be set up. Into the proposal whieh 
hi' m'ade in regard to the various appointments I do not propose to enter 
heeauso that is a, Government matter. But^ in general, Sir, all we claim is 
this, that the best men should be appointed for the posts, and I am tired 
of hearing all this claim of fat salaries for particular individuals on purely 
racial grounds 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, T do not r)ropose to spi'ak at 
any length ,in reply to what has been said by previous speakers, but there 
are a few points on which I have to sav something. Mr Haji referred to 
the Merchant Shipping Committee in the United Kingdom which is, as he 
Said, a statutorv' body But I should like to point out in what sense it is 
a statutory body. It is not a fact that in the British Merchant Shipping Act, 
the functions and constitution of that Committee are laid down. On the 
contrary, the position is exactly the same as it will be if this Bill is passed 
into law. and the new clause that the Select Committee added to the Bill 
follows closely the British model. I mention that because it brings .'Ut 
the point that in Great Britain at any rate it has been thought better not 
to attempt to lav down too much in the Act and to have an elastic pro- 
cedure. The British model, however, does not necessarily bind us, and as 
I have already said, we retain an open mind on that point Then my 
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Honourable friend went on to express the hope that as the ultimate goal 
we should aim at having a Committee of Indians only, and that from the 
very start we should have a Committee with a majority of Indians. He 
also said that he hoped it would be remembered that in this matter, as 
in other matters, it was the interests of India that had to be considered 
first and last, and all the time. I have no difficulty whatever in agreeing 
with the latter statement. That is the constant policy of the Government 
of India that our action must be determined by the interests of India. But 
I do regret that my Honourable friend put forward his suggestaon in precisely 
the form he did. After all, this is an extremely practical matter with which 
we have to deal under the Merchant Shipping Act We want to get the 
best advice wo can so that our rules may bo framed so as to secure the 
safety of the lives and property conveyed on merchant ships, and so as to 
secure reasonable and fair treatment for the seamen employed in these 
ships, and other practical matters of that kind. In order to obtain that 
advice pur Committee ought to contain representatives of all the interests 
likely to be affected, and I think it would be a thousand pities if the Gov- 
ernment of India were to be deprived, as they might he deprived during 
the next few years while the Indian Mercantile Ma'ane has still not made 
very much progress, of the advice we really need, owing to racial theory 
about representation I deprecate the question being raised in thai fomi 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Hajl: Not racial, hut national. Sir 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I accept the Honourable MembiTs 
corrcclion. Sir. I should have said “ national ” But I do not believe when 
it comes to the point that this question will give nearly so much difficulty 
as it may when it is raised in an abstract and academic fonn Wliat T 
am prepared to say is that we are anxious, and shall always be anxious, 
to see that all Indian interests are fully represented on the Committee, 
sc that their views may be brought fully to the notice of Government 
But I am not going to go on to say that steps will bo taken to prevent 
other points of view also being brought to the notice of Govommrnt Bor 
1 must remind the House that what we contemplate is an Advisory Com- 
mittee and not an administrative body. 

Next, as regards recruitment to the administrative staff I have a 
word or two to say. It is undoubtedly part of the scheme which the Gov- 
ernment of India contemplate for the reorganisation of the servuce which 
will look after mercantile marine matters that the principal appointments 
at the ports should be filled by officers of the BoypT Indian Marine or, as 
1 hoped to say, by officers of the Royal Indian Navy For the moment 
the latter phrase is taken from me, but I have every hope that it is not 
taken from me for very long, and that in a comparatively short time it 
will be open to me to refer to that service as the Roval Indian Navy. 
There are several reasons why the appointments should be filled in this 
way and one of them is this. If this service, the Royal Indian Marine, 
is to be developed into an Indian Navy, one of the difficulties in the early 
years of that service will he the absence of an adequate number of senior 
appointments to make recruitment to the service run evenly. That is one 
reason. T do not say it is conclusive in itself, but it is important, and I 
should be very sorry if it became necessary in the interests of merchant 
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shipping to make a change in the Navy scheme which might imperil its 
success. On the other hand, we recognise that it is desirable that the 
princi])al officers should have a much better training than their predecessors 
have had in the pasi in such matters as nautical surveying, and should 
be in a better position to discharge the duties which fall to them, audit 
is an essential part of the scheme that officers of the Royal Indian Marine 
who are appointed principal officers should have a course of training under 
the Board of Trade in the United Kingdom which will make them much 
more competent to deal with certain matters that come before them. The 
Oovemrnent of India recognise also that there is a lot to be said for the 
filling of a proportion of these appointments, if possible, from the Mercan- 
tile Marine. We arc engaged at present in considering to what extent 
that can ho done without endangering other interests. I am not in a posi- 
tion to make a final statement on that point to-day, but I can assure the 
House that the matter will not be overlooked. I think it is quite pos- 
sible that we may he able to arrange for a certain proportion of the Sur- 
veyors’ njipointmenls and also of the yirineipal officers — 1 cannot give the 
exact proportions — io be recruited from th(‘ Mercantile* IVIariiie My 
Ilonourable friend Mr. Ha]i put a quest ion to my friend Mr Young, the 
Anny Secretary, which he has asked me to answer. He has asked me to 
sav that the recruitment plans w'hich were outlined in dealing w,ith the 
Bill for the Indian Navy remain entirely unaffected by the rejection of the 
Bill; that is to say, the scheme for the recruitment of Indians wdil go on 
exactly as if that Bill had not been rejected 

Then my Honourable friend meniioncd tlie Dick Ikisscngers’ ('om- 
mittce as a matter which required ver\ earh attention I entiri*l\ agree 
with him. and I should like to mention that we have obtained the services 
of an expert ship surveyor from tin* Unih'd Kingdom who is now on 
sp{*cial duty in this country, associated with an officer of thr* Rrnal Indian 
Marine who has been trained under (he Board of Trade, and tlicv are 
examining the whole question with the object that it niav he possible for 
us to deal with it before very long 

My friend Mr Joshi, with his usual doubt as to the alertness of the Gov- 
ernment of India in keeping their eyes open to labour subjects, expressed 
the hope that the point of view of Indian seamen would not be overlooked. 
It. IS obvious I think that our scales of rations and the rules dealing with 
the employment of Indian seamen arc very important matters on which 
our Advisory Committee will have io give us a good deal of help. There- 
fore the Committee must, in one form or another, conlaan representatives of 
Indian seamen 1 cannot commit nnsolf as to the manner in wliieh that 
ought to be done, but that their point of view’ must he represented I for 
one have no doubt whatever. 

I think I have dealt with all the points of substance that were raised 
in the discussion, and I do not think it is necessary* for me to sav anything 
more. 

Mr. President: The question is. 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, in order 
to vest in the Governor General in Council the control ot matters co\2red by that Aot, 
as reported by the Select Committee, b© taken into consideration. “ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Clauses 2 to 9 were added to the BiH 
The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 


The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I move that the Bill, as amended^ 
be passed. 


The motion was adopted. 


Tm: INDIAN TAlilFF (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) • Sir, I move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894, for certain purposes, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken 
into consideration. 

As I pointed out to the House when I introduced the Bill and when the 
Bill was referred to the Select Committee, the proposals included in it 
are a collection of particular changes none of which is closely connected 
to another. It is difficult, therefore, to say what exactly the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill is. Only one very small change — hardly more than a 
drafting change — was made by the Select Committee in the Bill as intro- 
duced, and I do not think that it requires any special mention. Certain 
other matters will come up for discussion in connection with proposals that 
were considered in the Select Committee, but I think it will be more con- 
venient to refer to them after Honourable Members have moved the amend- 
ments standing in their names. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is. 

“That this be the Schedule to the Bill “ 

Mr. Mukbtar Singh (Meerut Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
T beg to move: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill, in amendment No 5, the word ‘and* be inserted' 
after the word ‘cotton’ and the words ‘and canvas ply’ be omitted.” 

Sir, the Bill, as it emerges from the Select Committee, provides a duty 
on canvas plv. This sort of belting is used mostly in Burma in rice 
factories • The Tariff Board in their report on page 5 say : 

“Canvas ply belting is used for conveyor belts mainly in rice mills. From th# 
evidence which we have received, it would appear that the industry is of small import- 
ance. Messrs. Birkm3rre Brothers state that the demand for this class of belting is so 
limited that any enquiry into the matter would be a waste of time, while though they 
manufacture such belting in small quantities in their canvas department, they do 
press for any relief in respect of duty on canvas used in such manufacture.” 
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Further on, they say : 

"We inspected the factory of Messrs. Tyabji and Company, the only applicant for 
relief, at Rangoon, The method of manufacture is simple Imported cotton duck is 
folded over into the requisite number of plies, which are tlien stitched t<^ether by 
means of a sewing machine. After the belting has been stitched, it is dressed with 
red oxide and linseed oil and is then hung up to dry. At the time of our inspection 
four men only were employed at the factory, though we were informed that when 
working fully tlie number of employees was ten. In these circumstances, we doubt if 
the manufacture of canvas ply belting can be regarded as an industry at all ’’ 

The Taritf Board <*onsKlered that jt was not an industry ui all and need 
have no protection. Then because they did not want to have an invidious 
distinction they ] imposed that an import duty should bo levied on this 
article also I ask wh\, sjiiip]\ on account of an invidious distinction, 
you shraild jienalise all the rice factories in Burma and elsewhere, who 
use this sort of belting? Canvas ply belting is not such an article that 
it cannol he distinguished at tlie port. There would be no ditficiilty at all 
in distinguishing wln^i tliese articles enter the customs house. Therefore 
1 subinil tliat it is quite unneeessarv’ to penalise tho«^e factories which are 
using this sort of canvas ply belting. We wen^ told m the Select Com- 
mittee that there are '‘actories which arc using this sort of belting to a 
great exlenl. and \\h(m we are not in any way helping the industry — as we 
are told by I be Tariff Board itself that it is not an industry at all — T would 
submit that there is no case to include canvas ply belting too in tue 
Schedule 

With tlu’se words I beg t > rnov(‘ my amendment 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I think it is plain from the Report 

of the Tariff Board itself that they do not attach very great importance 
to this proposal to impose a duty on c«anvas ply belting. That is evident 
from the extract from the Report read by the Honourable Member. If 
the question of canvas plv belting had been the only one placed before 
them it is quite possible that they would not have made any proposals. 
But the difficulty they felt, I think, was this They had made up their 
minds as regards cotton belting and hair belting that it was necessary to 
redress the tariff inequality which existed and they made certain proposals 
to that effect The manufacture of canvas ply belting in India being sub- 
ject to exactly the same kind of handicap under the existing tariff as the 
manufacture of cotton and hair belting, they felt it wouivi be extremely 
difficult to exclude from the scope of their proposals the rnaruifacture of 
canvas plv belting. I submit. Sir, the Tariff Board were right in the view 
they took. Since canvas ply belting is made in India and is spbject tc 
this handicap as the result of the existing tariff, I think it would be un- 
fortunate if we were to omit canvas ply belting from the scope of the duty 
which has been proposed by the Tariff Board and accepted by the Govom- 
ment of India. That, Sir, is how the case stands. I do not think it is 
necessary to multiply Tvords about it and I leave it at that 

Mr. President: The question is: 

"That in the Schedule to the Bill in amejidmeni No. 5 the word ‘and’ he inserted 
after the word ‘cotton’ and the words ‘and canvas ply’ be omitted ’’ 


The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. W. S. Lamb (Bunna • European) • I rise to move the amendment* 
which stands in my name. Perhaps, Sir, we might take Nos 5 and IS- 
together. They are connected. Before I begin my argument I should 
like to say that T did not send in a note of dissent owing to circumstances 
which I need not describe I had not the time to do so. That is no em- 
barrassment to my Honourable friend the Commerce Member because he 
knew that in the Select Committee I was opposing this duty on belting — 
cotton and hair belting. I am against this duty because it is a tax imposed 
on machinery, because cotton belting and hair belting are used wherever 
power of any kind is used. T do not think it ah mid be necessary for me 
to plead here that machinery be admitted free of duty. Honourable Mem- 
bers will remember the attitude of Government during the S'imla Session. 
They told us that they proposed to take otf the per cent, on machinery 
which embraced all kinds of belting. They said that thev were very happy 
to effect this deliverance because they believed ihat the encouragement 
given to industries justified the contemplated loss in revenue to the extent 
of 40 lakhs a year. Now, Sir, at the time when this became law, the 
Tariff Board were on the point of giving birth to this report It might 
be said that it was a nine months embryo and the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member could not possibly have been una'^/are of the impending 
birth Actually I think with a little effort this report, and the inquiry 
might have been put out of the wav before Government canu* to us with 
the final recommendation. The firm Birkmyre & Coy , which is mainly con- 
cerned in this matter, started their representations in the year 1911 They 
continued them right down to 192eS and 1924. The Government Resolu- 
tion concerning this matter of tariff equality is dated March 1925, 8''' 
that I put it to Honourable Members there is no reason whv Government 
should not have made this inquiry and disposed of the matter before the 
Simla Session. I would ask Honourable Members whether it is conceiv- 
able that if this report had been before Government they would have 
come to us and said that all machinery is to be admitted free of duty, 
with the exception of cotton and hair belting, and that in the matter of 
this belting the duty should be increased from 2^ to 5 per cent. I ask 
Honourable Members to feel whether Government would have come to 
us with such a proposition, that of excluding belting any more than 
they would have made an exception of piston heads, grate bars or other 
essential parts of machinery. I would put it to the House that if this 
report had been in their hands they would have considered alternatives 
and of course there are alternatives. I would now come to this question of 
tariff equality. So far as I can see. and I have searched through the 
Library here, this is the first report of this nature. That being so, I 
think we might have a statement from the Commerce Member dving us a 
little more of what is in the mind of the Government in this matter of 
tariff equality, than you find in this Resolution of March, 1925. We users 
of belting will get nothing out of this proposal, and as usual in Bills of 
this nature, the province from which I come, Burma, is the worst sufferer. 
There is nothing in this report to show that this industry will profit by the 
5 per cent. duty. If you look at page 29 you will see that vou will require 
a bounty instead of a duty if it is to do any good. Actually an industry 
of this nature is not entitl .d to a bounty because the cotton and hair belting 
is entirely imported — ^practically none of the raw materials arc secured 
in this country. Government on a calculation ought to get Rs. 1,30,000 

*In the Schedule to the Bill amendment No. 5 be omitted. 
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out of it. There is a calculation somewhere that this duty will cost the 
jute mills 0-2-6 per ton on jute manufactures. That sounds a very small 
and ne^digible amount but it represents to Bengal about lis. 1,30,000. 

I might equally apply this to the 2^ million tons of machine nee exported 
from Burma and then you would get something over 3 lakhs, and alto- 
gether a sum 111 the region of 5 lakhs, which is being paid by the con- 
sumers of belting At least we know that they are going to pay 
Es. 1,30,000. 1 vvould suggest to this House that a rebate be given of 

the duty on the cotton yarn and hair yarn and other things. According 
to the ligures of 1926 that would amount to Es. 45,000. I suggest to the 
Honourable Member that it is very much better for the country as a whole 
that it should lose that Es. 45,000 rather than that it slioiild put a tax 
on industries up and down India by putting on this 5 per cent Now, with 
regard to this question of a rebate, in the Eeport of the Tariff Board re- 
garding tlic grant to the Printers’ Ink industry, which w^as presided over 
by our Honourable friend Sir George Eainy, he wrote . 

'‘A syfatem of r<'bates can be most easily and safely worked wlien the finished product 
of the mdustiy la a single commodity of a definite and ascertainable composition ” 

Now, it seerns to me tliat belting is exactly the article he would look out 
for if he wore considering rebates 1 put it to him that it is, and further 
I would note that in this Eeport. of the Indian Tariff Board on the question 
of tariff equality, the Collector of Customs in Calcutta, on being approached 
in the matter, said there would be no difficulty whatever. He did not like 
very much 1o add such identification to his work, but he said there would 
be no difficuilty whatever in identifying the cotton yarn and hair yam that 
may come to thorn So that actually from the point of view of the industry 
I sugge.st that it i.s absolutely proper that instead of putting on this duty 
they should give a rebate, particularly as there seems to be no difficulty 
whatever in operating it praotically. 

I commend my amendment to the favourable consideration of the 
House 

The Honourable Sir George Hainy: My Honourable friend Mr. Lamb, 
Sir, is of the opinion that he caught the Government out in an incon- 
sistenev, heeanse in Septerrd er last we asked this House to remove the 
dutv on ad kinds of machinery, and now we are asking them to impose a 
duty of 5 T»er cent, on a particular kind of machinery I do not know whe- 
ther mv Honourable friend has studied deeply the record of the debates that 
took place in the Assembly at that time. But if he will do so he will find 
That I distiuciH and definit^-U stated that it was part of the Government 
of India's intention, in asking the House to approve of the removal of the 
duty on machliterv, to be rr.adv to place before them, when suitable cases 
occurred, proposals either for the protection of the manufacture of parti- 
cular kinds of machinery in India, or for what is called the removal of in- 
equality of tariff treatment. It was therefore put fairly and squarely to 
the House, when I moved Tor the removal of the duty on machinery, that 
cases of the kind now before as were likelv to occur, and that the Govern- 
ment of India w^ould in that case be prepared to asK the Hoube to re-impose 
such rate of duty as miirht be necessary, either for protective purposes, or to 
remove ineqaalitv of tariff treatment. Mv Honourable friend also said that 
he could see no reason why the Government of India should not have 
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brought this proposal forward and got it put through in time for legislation 
during the autumn Session :)f the Assembly. But there was this difficulty. 
Until the Tariff Board knew whether the Legislature were going to remove 
the duty on machinery tliey could not formulate their proposals as to the 
duty required to produce equality of tariff treatment, for their recommenda'- 
tions would vary according to the decision arrived fit by the Assembly. And 
I believe it was for that reason that they did not formulate their proposals 
finally until after the legislation of last September had been passed by this 
Honsp and by the other House 

Mr. W. S. Lamb: Sir, I uould like to point out that in this report there 
is a reference to the effect that Government simply have not come to con- 
clusions about the cotton \ai*n. So that it does not appear that they u ere 
waiting for this legislation. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am not speaking from any inside 
knowledge of what passed in ihr Tariff Board. What I was putting for- 
ward was merely my own view of what probably influenced them ; and from 
my own recollection of the position in which the Tariff Board is placed, T 
think it would have been rny view, had T still been a member of the Tariff 
Board, that it was necessary to know what was going to be done about the 
duties on machinery. The fact that the Government of India intended to 
propose the removal of these duties wag published as far back as June 1927, 
and was therefore known fo tke Tariff Board. And for that reason it 
seemed to me probable that that was what had influenced the Board. But 
the main point is the one I have already made, that I definitely and distinctly 
drew the attention of the House to the possibilitv that we should have to 
bring forward proposals of this kind; and it was in the face of that know- 
ledge that this House passed the Bill for the removal of the duty on 
machinery Now, mv Honourable friend has said that this is the first 
occasion when equalitv of tariff treatment has been proposed by the Tariff 
Board and that he would lUivc liked to have bad a dearer explanation of 
what that mystic phrase may mean. T do not think he is right in the facts 
because my recollection is that there is a 5 per cent, duty on Printers' ink, 
which is now in the Statute-book 

Mr. W. S. Lamb: May I point out, Sir, a difference in the two cases. 
The one case dealt with “The Report of the Tariff Board on the grant of 
protection to the Printers' Ink industry"; while the other was “The Report 
of the Tariff Board on the question of tariff equality in respect of the 
manufacture, etc." So that in the one case it Wc^s protection and in the 
other tariff equality. 

The Honourable Sir Georiare Ralnv: Is mv Honourable friend to be •'^uided 
solely by the exterior of the Tariff Board s reports? (Tjaughter.) I at least 
who have spent some time and labour in the compilation of the interior, 
can hardly accent that criterion ; and if mv Honourable friend will read that 
report he will find there ‘s quite a lot of interesting material on the sub- 
ject of equality of tariff treatment What the phrase means is merely this, 
that if it appears that under our existing tariff a particular manufacture is 
worse off than it would be under a system of absolute free trade then in- 
equality of tariff treatment exists. What it usually means is that the 
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industrv. has to pay a higher duty uii the raw timteriais it uses thaii the 
duty on the finished article which it manufactures, in every case of that 
kind have to consider wiiether it is in the national interest that the in- 
equality should be removed. That question always arises, but once you 
have proved that the inequality exists, then there is a prtma facie case for 
redressing the matter. That is all that is propo.sed in the present ease. We 
want as far as possible to put hair belting and cotton and canvas ply belting 
in the same relative position as they would be in if there were no duty on 
the raw materials and if there was no duty on the belting itself. We are not 
asking the House to approve a measure of protection in this case. Had we 
been doing sp, the proposal would have been included in a separate Bill. 
We are merely asking the House to put the manufacturer in as favourable 
a position as he would be if aU duties were removed. Finally, Sir, my 
.Honourable friend said that what Government desired to do might have been 
done in another way, and he suggested that it might be done through a 
system of rebates. — a rebate on the cotton yam and other imported materials 
used I am a little doubtful whether in fact it would have been possible 
to give all the relief necessary in that way, but there was one great obstacle 
Which made that course impossii>le, namely, that it would have been neces- 
sary to grant a rebate of the duty paid on the cotton yam, and that would 
be definitely against the interests of the manufacturers of cotton yam in 
India. I do not think, Sir, that the Government of India would have been 
justified, after taking steps at the last Session of the Assembly, to bftve 
a specific minimum applied to the duty on cotton yam for the express object 
of protecting the industry^ in India from unfair competition. I do not think 
it would have been right !f they had dealt with this matter on the basis 
of paying a rebate of the jluty on cotton yarn to the manufacturers of belt- 
ing. If that was out of the question, then there was really no other wa> 
of dealing with the matter except by imposing a higher duty on belting 
and that consideration w'e regarded as conclusive 

I think, Sir, I have dealt with all the points raised by my Honourable 
friend, and I trust that the House will not accept his amendment , 

Mr. President: The question is- 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill amendment No. 5 be omitted “ 

The motion was negatived 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Sir, I beg to move- 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill amendment No. 14 be omitted.'^ 

I am extremely thankful to the Honourable the Commerce Mernber for 
supplying me with all the information that I needed to study this point. 
But i am extremely sorry that even after studying the details supplied to 
me I do not consider that this amendment should be made. The first 
complaint against this is that as a matter of fact the import dutv has already 
been reduced by a Notification, dated the 25th September, 1926, as we all 
know. The Government did nf’t make a statement at the Simla Session 
that they had made this amendment, and even before that, when they 
agreed to have that amendment, and wrote to the Government of Greece, 
even then they did not take the Assembly into their confidence. It was 
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a matty which affected the customs duty and which affected in a way an 
Act which was already on the Statute-book. It was but necessary for the 
Government at least to make a statement in the Assembly that they were 
going to take a certain step and were going to agree to an amendment of this 
nature. We are asked, Sir, now to give effect to that notification. I do 
not submit that the notification is illegal in any way. The power was there, 
and the Governor General has exercised the power quite legally, but the 
point is simply this, that the Assembly was not taken into confidence at 
the time when the commitment was made. Further, Sir, let us see whe- 
ther it is really in the interests of the country that this amendment has 
been made. 

Mr. President: Order, order. Is the Honourable Member going to make 
long speech on this? 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Yes, Sir. 

Mr, President: The House stands adjourned till to-morrow morning at 
Eleven O’clock. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
20th March, 1928. 
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Tuesday, SOth March ^ 19:28. 


7'he Assein})ly met in tlie A^sembl}/ Chamber of the ('ouncil House al 
Hleven <'f the Clock, Mr Vrt^^iflent in the Chair 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Refusal of the Concessions granted in connection with the recent 
Move of the Oiticf of the Director-General of Posts and 
Telegraphs from Calcu'cta to Delhi to 19 Ci.erks of that 
Office 

488. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) (i) Is it a fact that out of about 220 
clerks only 19 clerks < f the office of Director General, Posts and Telec^raphs, 
have been deprived the conee'^sions j^ranfed in conneciion with iho 
rf'cent move of that office from Calcutta to Delin'^ 

(li) Are Govermnent aware of the f^reat discoui(mt prevailing among the 
19 men? 

(iii) Are not these iik'H on tin* same cadre and prospects as the rest 
of the clerks of that office' who have been granted concc'^sions*^ 

(iv) Were not all 19 viiien recruited for service in the office of the 
Director (b'neral, Posts and Telegraphs. Calculi a and Simla, and were not 
their services interchangeable? 

(h) Have the concessions been given to the clerks and assistants who 
have not actually moved to Delhi and who are not even expected to move 
to Delhi in the near future? If so, why and from vhat date? 

(o) How many clerks and assistants beyond Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhood have been given the concessions, and what are the reasons, if 
any, for withholding these concessions in the case of others residing in other 
provinces, other conditions being equal? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) (i) Yes. 

(ii) The refusal to grant any concessions asked for is sure to cause 
-some discontent. 

(iii) Yes. 

(iv) Yes. 

(6) Yes, with effect irom the 1st November 1926, to 2 clerks only as 
they fulfilled the conditions on which the concessions were given. 

(c) All clerks w‘ho were transferred from Calcutta to Delhi with the move 
of the office to Delhi were granted the concessions except those who did 
not hold permanent appointments on 5th 'August, 1926, the date of issue 
of Government orders. 
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Mr. Anwar-ul-Azixn : Will the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Postal and Telegraph Department kindly tell us whether it is a fact that 
the few Moslems who are there in the office of the Director General of 
Post Offices were mostly recruited either at Simla or Delhi? If the pro- 
posed concession is changed will they be the persons who will be hit 
hardest ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The reply to the question 
contained in the first part of the observation is in the affirmative 

Examination for Time Scale Clerks in the Postal Department. 

489 *Mr. O. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether they have recently prescribed an examination test for the 
time scale clerks in the Postal Department for promotion to the selection 
grade of Rs. 160 — 250 and if so, what is the reason for introducing the 
examination ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the All-India Postal and R. M. S. Union. Calcutta, 
made a representation to the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
pointing out tlie severity of the syllabus and the hardship that would be 
caused to the senior officials of advanced age by making them undergo the 
ordeal of an examination and requested that officials who have put in 
20 years’ service be exempted from the examination? 

(c) Is it a fact that the rules for the examination have been subsequent- 
ly modified relaxing only some of the rules but no exemption was granted 
to the senior offic’ais from appearing at the examination? 

(d) Have not these officials worked in various capacities in all the 
branche.s (if the Head Office, and have held independent cliarges of 
several sub-offices and have also crossed two efficiency bars? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The examination was 
prescribed by the Director-General with the approval of Government. The 
reason for introducing the examination is to provide a test to ascertain 
whether the officials due for promotion possess the requisite knowledge of 
English and of the rules of the department. 

(h) Yes. 

(r) Yes. 

(ff) The mere fact of holding charge of sub -offices and crossing effi- 
ciency bars in the time-scale is no proof of fitness for selection grade posts 
which involve duties of a more responsible natuxe. 

Installation of Electric Pans in the Railway Mail Service 
Sorting Office in Madras. 

490. ^Mr, G. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether it is a fact that about 150 officials are working in the 
Madras Railway Mail Service sorting office? 

(h) Is it a fact that the sorting office is not fitted with electric fans 
although there are electric lights in the building? 

(c) Is it a fact that electric fans have been provided for the Park 
Town PoBt OfRce located in a poii^ion of the saipe building? 
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(d) Is it fi fact that the staff have been making repeated representa- 
tions to the Government for the last three years to provide the building 
with fans ns the heat is unbearable in summer m Madras and as they 
have to work under very great pressure and with very inadequate accom- 
^modation? 

(^■) Is it a fact that the Government have replied every time to the 
representation that arrangements are being made for installation of fans 
but nothing has been done till now? 

{{) What is the reason for the abnormal delay in getting the work 
3one? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

{d}, (e) and (/) Attention is invited to the reply given on 20th March, 
1927, to item (c) of Diwan Chaman Lall’s starred question No 1209. 

Allegations against Lieutenant Shujat Ali of the Railway Mail 
oERVICE, ‘‘ T ” DmsioN. 

491. *Mr. O. Sarvotham Rao: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether they have perused the editorial article under the heading 
“Keginie of Lt Shujat Ali in the R M S., ‘T’ Division”, published in 
the General Tjetter for the November 1927 issue by the Madras Provincial 
Branch of the All-India Postal and R. M. S. Union? 

(b) Have the Government also perused the correspondence and the 
statements of transfers, punishments, etc., published in the same General 
Letter at pages 357 to 360? 

(c) Have the Government perused copy of an article on * 'Notes from 
all sources" published at page 360 of the same General Letter? 

(d) What is the nature of the action taken by the Government on the 
publicat on of the above materials? 

(c) Have the Government deputed any high officer from the Direc- 
torate to investigate into the allegations and to deal properly with the 
official if he is found guilty of all the allegations ? If not, why not? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (</) to (c). Yes. 

(d) The Postmaster General, Madras Circle, has been asked to look into 
the allegations. The Postmaster General has already reported that the 
transfers were justified. I told the Honorary General Secretary of the 
All-India Union that if he gave me a signed memorandum on the subject, 
I would order a full investigation. 

(e) No. Government considers that the Postmaster General, Madras, 
is fully competent to inquire into the allegations. 

Management of the DARJEELma-HAiMALAYAN Railway. 

492. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What are the intentionL of Governpaent about 
the future management of the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway whose con- 
tract is due to expire in the near future ? 

Mr, A. A. L. PariBons: The matter is now under examination, 

A 2 
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Extension oe the different Provisions of the Indian Bar C tjncils 
Act to the various High Courts. 

493. *Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Will Government be pleased to make a state- 
ment giving the dates on which the different provisions of the Indian Bar 
Councils Act were extended to the different High Courts ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: The Act applies to the Chartered High 
Courts mentioned in section 1(2). It has been applied to the Chief Court 
of Oudh also. Some of its provisions are already in operation - — vide section 
1 (3). All the remaining provisions have been brought into force in respect 
of the Chief Court of Oudh with effect from the 1st March, 1928, and sec- 
tions 3 to 7 in respect of the Calcutta High Court with effect from the same 
date. For the rest, the provisions not yet in general operation will be 
brought into force with effect from the dates on which the rules to be 
made under the Act by the High Courts are ready. It is hoped that these 
dates will be announced shortly. 


OUESTION NOT PUT, OWING TO THE ABSENCE OF THE QUES- 
TIONEB, WITH ANSWER THERETO. 

Training of Indian Boys in Military Aviation. 

487. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: (a) Have Government seen the news- 
paper reports as publislied in the Amrita Bazar Pairtka of Calcutta of 3rd 
March, 1928, page 9, of the Afghan Government sending 25 Afghan boys to 
Italy for training as military aviators? 

(b) Do the Government propose to take similar action lor the training 
of Indian boys in military aviation in connection with the University 
Training Corps or Urban or Provincial Corps of the Territorial Forces and 
if so, what are the Government proposals in the matter? 

Mr. a, M. Young; (a) Yes, Sir. 

(6) The Honourable Member is referred to my speech in this House 
on the 10th March, which contains a full description of the proposals of 
Government in regard to the training of Indian boys as military aviators 
There is no proposal to train Indian boys in co nection with the Terri 
torial Force or the University Training Corps. 


UNSTARRED QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Publication of South Indian Insoriftions. 

414. Hr* V. ,V. J6giali: (a) What was the last date of publication of 
the latest volume of the South Indian Inscriptions? 

(b) How much time will it take to publish the inscriptions copied in 
•the year 19^? 
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(c) Have the Epigraphists been instructed to allow transcripts also- 
along with the impressions to help scholars in their historical and philo- 
logical research? 

(d) Is it a fact that the impressions of the inscriptions copied by the 
Epigraphic Department will ii' t be allowed to the public for 2 years after 
their copying? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: (a) November, 1020. 

(b) It is hoped to publish the more impradant uiscnplions collected in 
1027 during the year 1028-20 The, inscriptions of lesser importance will 
be published later. 

(c) and (//). Impressions are already made available to the public as 
soon as they have bi'en published or after two years from the date when 
tliey are deciphered, whichever is earlier. Generally this rule is also 
observed in resf)cct of transcripts, though transcripts which the Department 
proposes to juihlish eventually are not usually made available to scholars 
in advance of publication Tlie De])artmoni is always ready to give scholars 
assistance in eonni‘clion with their rosearcdi work, and will consider sym- 
pathetically requests for relaxation of the ordinary rule in special cases. 

*415 to 427. 


BESOLUTIOX RE FINANCIAL IFEECrULADITTES IlEL.\TTNO TO 
THE SAMimATt SALT IMTOOVEMENT SCHEME 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) * Sir, I 
beg to move ; 

“That this Assembly recommends to the (tovernor General m Council that a Com- 
mittee of official and non-official Members of this House be appointed to make a 
thorouojli investigation into the financial irregularities relating to tho Ranibhar Salt 
Improvement Scheme referred to in the Report of the Public Accounts Committee for 
1925 - 26 .” 

Sir, I do not think I will he accused of exaggeration if I were to say that 
this is the greatest scandal, tho greatest financial scandal, that has come 
to light since the institution of the Public Accounts Committee. Even 
the Government of India do not seek to minimise the gravity of the 
irregularities that have been brought to light, and in one place in a memo- 
randum on this question they say that the irregularities reduce the ex- 
penditure of public funds to a state of chaos. The Public Accounts Com- 
mittee also have stated that the seriousness of the case is difficult to 
exaggerate Sir, Sambhav is one of the main sources of salt supply in 
India, and for some time past there lias been a sort of speculation as to 
how far the supply of salt at that place was dependent upon rainfall Some 
salt experts have been of opinion that there is a definite co-relation between 
the monsoon and the output of salt at that place. But when I looked 
into the report of the administration of the North India Salt Revenue 
Deportment for 1918-19, I was a little doubtful as to whether there was 
any definite proof about this matter. There is a graph appended to this 
report which I have tried to study to the best of my ability, and it does 
not, in mv view, establish any definite co-relation wdiich is sought to he 
established by some of the officials. Then, again, some observations made 


Withdrawn. 
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in paragraph 19 of that report, also do not bear out to the fullest extent 
the expert view in this matter. However, Sir, for the last 20 years or so, 
attempts have been made to remove the elements of uncertainty which 
were considered to be dependent upon the uticertainties of the monsoon, as 
far as possible, and wo find that in the reports dealing with the years 
190o*0(3 onwards, there is reference to the fact that several canals have 
been constructed in that area, the manufacturing area has been extended 
and other minor improvements effected which, according to the opiniem of 
the experts, had to a very large extent counteracted the elements of un- 
certain! V in this matter. Satisfaction, I find, is expressed year after year 
in the Administration Eeports beginning from 190.5-06, about the results 
achieved by the construction of certain canals which have enabled the 
department to ta]) the subterranean currents of salt to a much larger extent 
than before. But when we come to the year 1918-19 we find that doubts 
are expressed as to the value of these improvements, and for the first 
time a suggestion is made that a scientific investigation might be carried 
out and further improvements might he taken in hand. When I looked 
into the figures relating to the average output of the previous years, T 
did not find anything there to justify this pessimism in the year 1918 or 
1919 Then it struck me that perhaps there was a change in the personnel 
of responsible officers at that time which led to this change in the out- 
look, and r found that Mr. Ferguson wdio has been in cdiarge of the depart- 
ment ever since 1918-19 was for the first time ap])ointed to this depart- 
ment in that year. So, the idea of having some further imjirovemcnts 
effected started with Mr. Ferguson. Just at that time, a scientist in the 
person of Sir Thomas Holland officiated for Sir George Barnes as the Com- 
merce Member, and hi the year 1919 it appears that Sir Thomas Holland 
and Mr. Ferguson put their heads together and decided to undertake fur- 
ther improvements on a scientific basis. Speaking in the Legislative 
Assembly in March, 1921, Sir Thomas Holland made reference to the 
considerations that had led him to import an officer, an Engineer by the 
name of Captain Bunting, from the United Provinces to undertake the 
necessary improvements. It seems that the United Provinces are a sort 
of hf't-bed of salt experts. ^ I am told that Mr. Ferguson comes from 
those provinces, and the expert, Captain Bunting, also ('arne from the 
«ame place. 

Now', Sir Thomas Holland, Mr. Ferguson and Captain Bunting hatched 
a new' scheme of improvements, which to all appearances was of a very 
scientific character. Sir Thomas Holland claimed that if he were allowed 
a free hand, if the Assembly wore to allow him sufficient funds for carry- 
ing on his scheme, he would be in a position to flood the market with 
cheap salt. That is the claim which he put forward in March 1921. Then 
again we find a reference to this scheme the next year in connection with 
the Budget, by Sir Charles Innes, who was in charge of the Commerce 
and Industry Department at the time. Opposing certain proposals for 
the reduction of the salt grant, he definitely made the statements that the 
scheme of improvements was going to greatly increase the s'lpply of salt, 
that the price of salt to the consumer would go down as a result of the 
improvements, and that there would be a direct return from the salt; 
revenue also. Honourable Members will find th6 speech at page 3081 
of the TwceedingB of the Assembly, dated the 15th March, 1922. 
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Now, Sir, none of these visions, either of Sir Thomas Holland or of 
Sir Charles Innes, has come true, but I will deal’ with that later. The 
next we hear about the scheme is in the autumn of 1925, when the Public 
Accounts Committee deaP with the Audit and Appropriation Report of 
H)2B-24 At that time certain gross financial irregularities on the part 
of officers in charge of the scheme were brought to light, and I find that 
even the Honourable tlie Finance Alember, who is Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committcie, on tliat occasion reflected upon the affection of the 
particular Executive Engineer for cutting Gordian knots too freely. But 
the grossest irregularities had yet to come to light. The next year, in the 
autumn of 1926, when the Public Accounts Committee dealt with the 
accounts of tlic >ear 1924-25, the Committee bad before them the Audit 
and A})pr()priation Accounts of the Central (lovcrunient for the ;vear 1924-25, 
in which the Auditor General liad summarised certain main features of 
the report of the special audit officer who had undertaken the audit of this 
work. Honourable Members will find in paragraphs 44 and onwards of 
the audit and a})])rnpriatK)n acc<>unts of the Central Government foi the 
year 1924-25 tliis summary (')f the serious indicimenl whieh the audit 
officer brought against tlie administrative officers in charge The nature 
of th(' financial irregulaiities w'll he evidenced from the following sum- 
marv wlecli is contained in paragra])h 45 of that report i am quoting 
from tlie siimmar} • 

“(^h Estimates vvero piepau^d on a very Iibem] ‘^cale A laive number of items 
were- included in the estimates winch were cither not leqinied oi not actually carried 
out, the savings being spent on unauthorised works 

(A) riie hiiaiRinl effect of (be vaiioiis schemes ]mt up by tlie K.vecutive Engineer 
was not s,j caiefiil^v woiked out ,ind stutinized as it .should have been 

(c) Very larpi sums of money were included in the estimates under ‘Establishment 
and Tools and Plant’ although very little was really required or actually spent under 
that !iead The amounts thu.s pjoMded were .spent on unauthorised objects 

(d) Tlie estimates weie largely exceeded! and in order to avoid any objection in 
audit the accounts weie so manipulated mostly on a fictitiou.s liasis as not to reveal 
such excesses. 

{() Laige sums of money weie spent on imauthonsed works without the knowledgte 
oi sanction competent authoiity. 

(/) Various other breaches of financial rules were committed, such as irregular pay- 
ments to contractors, withdrawal of money from the treasury to avoid lapse of grant, 
expenditure not permitted by rules, etc 

{g) Fictitious adjustments were made to avoid lapse of giants or to conceal excesses 
over allotments or estimates. 

(/i) Funds .sanctioned by the Government of India xvere nregularly supplemented 
either by sending bills to another disbursing officer to be paid from his ‘Manufacture’ 
grant or by laiding the Mai.itenance grant .sanctioned for the Electric Power House 
and the uinmng of pumps.” 

• Sir, it is also stated in this report that the work which was started 
in May 1920 was brought to a close in March, 1924, and that the whole 
scheme cost the public 35^ lakhs of rupees Then the report proceeds to 
give specific instances. I do not suppose it is an exhaustive account of the 
whole thing, but perhaps certain prominent instances only are given m 
the report. 1 will not tire the patience of the House by going into all oi 
them, but I will just mention a few instances to enable the House to 
realise the gravity of the whole position. 

First of all let us come to paragraph 57 of the report. In this para- 
graph reference is made to an overhead water tank which had been 
sanctioned by Government at an estimated cost of Rs. 7,810. When 
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this was completed it had taken the shape of a two-storeyed bungalow 
surmounted by a huge concrete dome, on the top of which was an 
electric light, 1,000 cjindle power strong, and the building was utilised 
as a club bouse for the officers, expensive staircases, billiard tables, 
electric fans and lights, etc., were provided,, and the cost was Es. 23,000, 
excluding fittings and electrification charges. 

Now the Audit Eeport says: 

“No sanction of any higher authority was obtained and the disbursing officer incurred 
this large expenditure on his own responsibility, additional funds required for the 
purpose being obtained m an irregular manner from various sources relating to the 
Improvement Schemes foi which a large sum of money aggregating about Rs. 33,00,000 
was placed at his disposal. No rent is charged for the use of the building as a club 
nor for the electric installation, and electric current is supplied free of charge.” 

Nr)U' let us coir'C to another instance. An electric power house was 
set np on the plea that if the monsoon failed, then for a period of six^ 
weeks in the year electricity might be required to work the pumps. A 
period of six weeks in twelve months in case the monsoon failed ! And 
look at the manner in which this was executed. Honourable Members will 
find reference to this in paragraph 89. as also p^aragraph 67 of the 
Audit and Approjiriation Eeport for 1924-25 For the maintenance of an 
electric power house a large sum of money was placed at the disposal 
of a certain disbursing officer The name is not mentioned in this report 
at all, but it is an open secret that th-s disbursing officer was the officer 
with \\hr;ni wo are just now dealing. 

Now what happened a£tc:rwards uas that the electric installation led 
to the free suppl;v of current to all officers’ bungalows. Not only that, 
the olucer m charge undertook an extension for several miles in order 
to reach a particulai* station on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Ea.lway where power was supplied to the' Eailway Company at the 
rate of 2 annas 6 pies to o annas fier unit, wffiereas the cost of generation 
was 0 annas per unit. Then, again, another electric line was taken 
to a neighbouring city and there also electric energy was supplied at 
between 2 annas 6 pics to 8 annas, whereas the cost of generation was 
6 annas. Then, again, a third electric line was extended to a garden of 
a ])articnlar individual and the cost was debited to the maintenance 
grant of the power house, l^hcn, there is the fourth instance in which 
the current was supplied to a railw^ay station master free of charge. All 
this w\as done witliout any sanction wrhatsoever the main pretext for 
setting up the generating plant being that electric energy might be required 
for six weeks in any year when the monsoon might fail. Now, when 
this quantity of electricity was supplied to these private parties at below 
cost price, it was found that the maximum generating capacity of the 
plant had been exceeded, and therefore some additional machinery had 
to be installed again. Now, Bir. this additional machinery was installed 
for the purpose of enabling the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Eail- 
way,, and OT)her private parties to continue to enjoy the supply of electri- 
city at half the cost of generation. 

But we have yet to come to more serious charges. Certain works 
.which are laJleged to have been undertaken by the officer himself and' 
executed depart mentally, were shown as having been executed with the- 
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help of contractors. And in the accounts, contractors’ bills were actually 
fudged, that is to say, bills were produced from people describing then>- 
selves as contractors who had never been near the works and who had 
never done anything in connection with the works. They were made to 
submit fictitious bdls, and fictitious receipts also were taken from them 
for the amoimts spent. Honourable Members will find a reference to 
this case in paragraph 46 of the report. Then, in paragraph 51, Honour- 
able Txleinbers will find reference to certain items for which no expendi- 
ture wa^ actually incurred nor was there in existence any sanctioned 
estimate. There is, for instance, the item relating ‘to the wind-mill 
which is set down at Rs 5,000, a wind-mill wh’ch is absolutely non- 
existent. Then,, Sir, coming to paragraph 60 of the report, the House 
will find a refert nee to what is called the copper coin contractor. I am 
told that the services of a contractor were required for the purpose of 
distribut’ng small change to the labour force (unploycd there and that 
w\as known as Ihe (‘opper coin contract. This is what the report says* 

“When this contractor had originally tendered for <he Through Traffic contract for 
the year 1920-21, he had given two rates in , Rs 17/4 per thousand maunds if the 
contract was for one year only and Rs 17/8 pei thou.sand maunds if the contract was 
for 3 years. There w’ere other contracts also though this particular tender was accepted 
for one year only, hut instead of accepting the rale of Rs 17/4 pei thousand maunds 
as quoted by the contractor himself, he was given the higher rate of Rs 17/8 per 
thousand maunds.” 


Then, again, this contract w'as extended for two wars more and the 
raft was inert'ased from Rs 17-8-0 to R.s 24 witlioui calling for fresh 
t('nders and the Audit Ofiicer estimates th(‘ financial effect of this as 
u loss of ]{s. 76 000. W’nen th s matter, was brought to the notiee of 
fiovea-ninent Uh'v said tliat tin* head of tlie depaitment Intd committed 
an erriir of judgment in this easti. and lie wms informed accordingly. 
Sir, it was an error of judgment wRich cost the Indian tax-paver Rs 76,000. 
I do not know wliether tlu* riovernment ('ven can'd to get an explanation 
as to why the contractor was given a higher rate than the one he had 
aetually asked for and wRy. again th’s rate was increased much mr-re 
when an extension w^as next granted. Sir I do not wamt to go into ian\ 
further specific instances mentioiu'd in the audit report, hut T believe 
I have said enough on this subject to give th(‘ House an idea of the 
varous serious charges that have been bmnght b\ the Auditor-deneral’s 
oflic.ers and wRich eliarges, 1 may mention, ;nre practically admitted 
m toto bv the. Crov eminent, although thev have attempted to whitewash 
the officers concerned. 

Now, Sir, wRen this state of affairs w’as brought to the notiee of the 
Public Accounts Committee which sat in the autumn of 1926, it recom- 
mended by a majority that the matter should be thoroughly investigated 
bv the next following Committee in the autumn of 1927 This is what 
the Report of the Pubk'c AccTiunts Committee on the accounts of 1924-25 
says in paragraph 27 on this subject * 

“Rome membera of the Committee were inclined to think that in view of the 
difference of opinion which have been disclosed between the audit authorities and the 
Salt Department and of the fact that the Government of India are involved in the 
question of the insufficiency of the control exercised fi'om headquarters, the most 
Buitahle method of dealinec wilh the case would he to appoint a special committee or 
investigation. The majority of us, however, are of opinion that the matter, which ir 
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of outstanding importance, should he left over for a thorough investigation by the 
Public Accounts Committee of 1927 when all outstanding points have been cleared up 
^nd the views arrived at by the Government of India after examination of those facts 
are on record.” 

1 am told that the “majority” referred to here included the Honourable 
the Finanei* Member who was the Chairman ot the l^ublic Accounts 
Committee at the time. Now Sir, when the Public Accounts Committee 
of 1927 met in Simla last autumn, they naturally wanted to go into this 
malter and c.ury out that obligation which was laid upon them by 
their predecessor. But, Sir,, for some time we were told that the Govern- 
ment were still considering the matter, and that il would not be right 
for the Committee to go into this question until and unless the Govern- 
ment had come to their own conelus ons m the matter. It was at the 
iag end of the ( ’oinmittee's rneelings that the\ sver(‘ sujiphed with a 
meniorandiim by ihe Deputy Seerelary, Centra) llevemies. which gave 
a summary ot the orders of tin* Government of India in this matter. 

1 will read out just a few passages from that memorandum to show what 
the attitude of the Government in this matter is. This is wFat wx‘ find 
ill this memorandum : 

‘‘The Government bee no reason whatever to suppose that Mr Bunting< has wasted 
public money or that las schemes have not proved beneficial Figures have been furnished 
which show tint they have stabilized the production of salt at Sambhar. formeily so 
precarious and fluctuating, and the Commissioners claim that they have helped to 
solve the labour problem there would appear to he well founded. They have rendeied 
working more economical in some lespccts, and have obviated the necessity for puisuing 
the brine all over the lake area, by means of hastily constructed temporary canals in the 
old mannei. It is important to lemernber that it is the stabilisation of output and 
.simplification of manufactine that they were de.signed to secure rather than eTiiy direct 
financial yield ” 

Now, 8ir, the Hrnourable the Finance Member had evidently not looked 
up thf. statements made by Sir Thomas Holland and Sir Charles Trines 
•in the Legislative Assembly in 1921 and 1922, because if he had done 
so he would have seen that it was definitely cla'med that this improve- 
ment scheme w'ould result in u larger output and a reduction in the 
'2 rice of salt. Now the Government turn round and say, “Well, these 
W’ere not the results aimed at ; what w'as aimed at W7is stab'lisation of 
supply”. Now, Sir, I definitely maintain that even if this stabilisation 
has been -achieved the irregularit'es which have been brought to light 
cannot be condoned. Supposing even tliat I his improvement scheme 
had resulted in actual economy of expenditure and had led to a reduction 
in the price of salt, even then I maintain that having regard to all the 
irregularities of the grossest character that have been brought to light 
‘Government are not justified in trying to whit-epwash the officers concerned. 

Sir. I will examine now' the Government defence as to whether the 
sciienie has been generally beneficial, w'hether the output has been 
standardised and wdiether there has been no loss to the tax-payer. As 
to the financial effect of fhis scheme. I have only to refer to the letter 
of*the Auditor General accompanying the Audit and Appropriation Accounts 
of the year 1925-26i, where he points out that the Sambhar Lake salt 
works W'ere responsible for a net loss of about 4^ lakhs in the year 
1925-26. Government have (attempted to meet a portion of this loss by 
^aetually putting up the price of salt by 3 pies per maund, and even then 
^here is a deficit. This is the net financial benefit of the improvement 
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jBcheme. It will be remembered, Sir, that the improvement scheme has 
cost lakhs. If we take interest on this amount at o per cent., depre- 
ciation at 2i per cent,, maintenance and increased establishment charges 
at per cent., sa^ a total of 10 per cent, which has been added to the 
cost of manufacture nearly by reason of the improvement scheme, we 
lind that tins comes !< about lakhs. These recurring charges con- 
se(]nent upon the improvement scheme amount to 3^ lakhs out of a total 
deticit oi 1 1 lakhs mentioned b\ the Auditor (reneral in his letter. There 
jo.e, Sir,, t do not th iik m3 Honourable friend would be quite right in 
se«*kng Uy deieiid his oflicers on the plea that the scheme itself had 
))rjve(l beu'‘tirMal to the tax-pa\er Now let us see whether the element 
)f uncertamt} ui the output lias been removed, and whether the quantit}' 
has been liu'reased or wliether 1 he t>ut[>ut ha.^^ b<‘en stabilised In this con- 
necLion Afr. Jdoyd giving e\idenc(. before the Public Accounts Committee 
n tlu* autumn of 102() claimed that the outjnit had been mcroased to 
th(^ ('Xteiit of b() per cent. I do not know where he got* that figure, I 
have' a greed respect for Mr. Llosd who was a valued colleague of ours 
ill the last As.^emblx , otherwise 1 would have said that he actually tried 
to bl.iH the Public Ac(’ouiU'< Conninttee wdien he made these sLatemenis. 
Mr iilo'.d, aftiT laderring to Ila‘ ()('> per cent men a e 111 the product on. 
\\tnt on to co?rr]);iU‘ the ouiput ior certain periods. He lirst of all took 
thi‘ periods for the 3 (‘ars H)21-2‘2 1022-23, 1023-24 and 1024-25, and 
tlu'u 1 j(‘ comparral liaise dgures vvith regard to output with what he calls 
the “tii>t 5 xe.rr.s”, end he fioiuled out the great divergence between 
the (jiifintitv produtu'd in what lie crdls the first 5 \ears and these few 
years wdieu the improvement sehemo was actually in operation Now 
I ha\e faded to get eoiifirmation of the figures quoted by iMv LloNd for 
what ho calls the fii’st 5 \('ars, 1 Inivii looked through the statistics of 

tlu' past twent \ 3 ears and I luive tailed to truer tlu source of IMr. Lloyd's 
udormaton on this fioiut 1 li<a\e nnself tried to work out these figures 
md will give tlu result to tlie House. 1 think ih<it for a proper under- 
standing of the ])osiiK)n,, tlu‘ period when the improvement works were 
actually in progress should be excluded, and we ought to take a period 
|ust preceding the undertaking ot the improvement scheme and compare 
the figures for that ]n‘r’od with the figures for the pt'riod following the 
complf'tion of the imfiroveiuenfi hclienie Thus, Sir T have taken the 
figiiH’s for tJie three years preceding the improvement scheme, 1918-lP to 
1920-21, and the average annual output yvorks nut to about 58 lakhs 
of maiinds. T have next taken Iho three years succeeding the completion 
af the iiiTprovement S'^heme, that is to say, 1924-25 and 1925-26, and 
1926-27 Figures are available for 1924-25 and 1925-26 in the published 
reports, and I am obliged to the courtesy of Mr Biindarqm for the figures 
ol the next succeeding year, that is, 1926-27, for which reports are not 
vet ayailable. When T strike the average T find that the average annual 
output for this triennium stands at 56 lakhs as against 58 lakhs of the 
pre-improv(mient period. Now, Sir, even conceding that the rainfall has 
anything to do in the matter of determin'Mg the output, T have also 
compared the average rainfalJ in these two periods The average annual 
rainfall of the three years preceding the improvement scheme was 17 
edd inches and that succeeding the improvement scheme was about 20 
so that it cannot be said there was any^ shortage of rain. As a matter 
■of fact the rainfall had increased by about 3 inches on an average during 
the succeeding period. Now, where k the standardisation and where is the 
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stabilisaiJion of the output? I hope, Sir, my Honourable friend when he' 
gets up will bo able to justify the figures which Mr. Lloyd quoted ai 
page 101 of the evidence volume of the Public Accounts Committee's 
Beport on the accounts of 1924-25. 

Now;. Sir, .... 

Mr. President: Order, order Will the Honourable Member have regiu'd 
to the Standing Order regarding time limit? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: 1 am extremely sorr}', Sir. I will not take more 
than one or two minutes. The scheme can be viewed from two aspects: 
brat of all, as stabilising the output, this, as I have already pointed out, 
has not been .achieved, sfcondly, as furnishing improved mechanical trans- 
port, b r which great merit was claimed by Sir Thomas Holland, fie said. 

“ Clive me the money and I will have mechanical transport which will 
effeci great saving in expenditure ”. I may mention that in the Audit 
and Appropriation Accounts of the year 1924-25 specific mention is made 
that this haulage system has resulted in a net loss to G('vernment. The 
report says . 

“As a matter of fact it appeared that an annual loss of over a lakh of rupees is 
being incurred on the transport and storage schemes.” 

That is the financial effect of the mechanical transport. 

Sir, I have already taken too much of the time of the House, and I 
only hope that after listening to me the Honourable Members who are 
free to vote in this matter will all support me. I claim that I have made 
out a very strong case for a further inquiry into this matter, an inquiry 
which was recommended by the Public Accounts Committee in the autumn 
c-f 1926 to be made by the Public Accounts Committee of the autumn of 
1927 and which inqmry was not allowed to be made by the Honourable th« 
Finance Member. 

Mr. E. P. Sykes (Bombay: European): Sir, I regret I am not able 
to su])port the motion of my friend, Mr. Neogy. (An Honourable Member: 

Wh} not?") T have very excellent reasons for not being able to do so. 
If, as Mr. Neogy has made perfectly clear in his speech, the hnancial 
irregularities that he refers to in his Resolution are thoroughly well known, 

1 do not think that we require any further information on the subject 
But as a matter of fact what Mr, Neogy has been addressing us about is 
largely ne t about financial irregularities which are admitted on all sides, 
hut the technical aspects of the scheme which is a little too complicated 
to be dealt with in this House. (An Honourable Member : "That is why 
we want a Committee ".) We require a Committee if there are any facts 
that it is necessary to bring to light. The financial irregularities that have 
been alleged in this case have been thoroughly investigated by the Auditor 
General : three Committees would not bring out any more information on 
the subject. As for the r^'Infall at Sambhar, that ig a matter not so muelr 
for a Committee of this House as for technical experts; and the advantages 
of mechanical transport is not exactly a suitable subject for a Committee 
of this House. But, though I am not able to support Mr. Neogy, I think 
he has done a service in bringing this motion before the House because 
the House very rarely gets an opportunity of ^seeing the inside working of 
public departments. Now, Sir, I have never belonged to any of the regular 
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<jOverninent services : but from lime to time I have done a little work for 
them; and elsewhere than in Government service I have been working 
under the financial rules of public departments and I am therefore able 
•to speak with a certain amount of inside information, 

I think there is one point in Mr. Neogy's speech which he might have 
-enlarged a little on: he might have congratulated the House and the 
eountry that in spite of these gross financial irregularities the whole woik 
appears to have been carried out in perfect good faith and honestly; and 
he might have ccngratulatod the Government and the country on having 
-such a body of servants at its disposal .... 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Who says that? How do you assume it? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): The Auditor- 
General. 

Mr. E. E. Sykes: If there had been any suspicion to the contrary I 
am quite sure wc should iinve heard of nothing else. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Ir should he a matter for the police — the C. 1 G 

Mr. E. F. Sykes: Another point which Mr Neogy made he might have 
made a lilth', clearcT ^o the H( us(‘ I do not know what Ins experience 
was m those }cars, but to put it very sliortly everybody was a bit mad 
I myself had rathei* an interesting exjjenence of the malter, because in 
the jear Jbl9 1 took over the control of the rks on lac Tigris and 
attempted to reorganise i1 on the linos of the Punjab Irrigation Depart- 
ment I cannol detain the H use with the dtdails of it, but it was a 
most extraordinary thing that in the coiiise', of four or five years of the 
war all the g(jod principles that bad beiui instilled i to oificers during their 
Trig service m India had totally evajxn’nted and we had to start afresh 
and get them round to the regular system As a matter of fact tlie^^e facts 
are perfectly well known to anybody who was concerned witli the Finance 
Department and tlu' application of its rules to the administration of 
occupied territory. It in very impoilant to note that at that time every- 
bnd\ wais full of a spirit, that is now evaporating, that it was necessary 
to grp things done, and the only thing that mattered was to get them 
'dciK' effectively and that all these questic>ns about procedure and form might 
be di-^iiosed of at leisure. 

Well, Sir, as 1 said, 1 think perhaps iNIr. Ni'Ogy has done a service in 
bringing this matter before the House T think it is pretty clear that as 
far as the financial irregularities are concerned, it is not necessary to hold 
any further inquiry The facts are there. The matter that is really before 
us is to assess the significance of these facts and to propose remedies 
against their recurrence Now, Mr Neogy, perhaps not having exactly 
the same kind of expurience as I and many other people have, would not 
quite see what the inference was. The Public Accounts Committee has 
quite clearly explained tliat the trouble was that there was not sufficient 
office staff at hand and the engineer was overworked and he had no financial 
advisers or staff to see that the accounts were kept in proper order. Of 
course there was a good deal in this particular case that was irregular; 
hut if T were to explain the case fully to the House I shall have to go 
over a very long period and take a long time. The facts, however, are 
briefly these. If you go back twenty years, you would find that an officer 
in this position would have had two books only to guide him; with the 
exception that for personal matters the Civil Service Regulations would 
he his complete guide; and these two books having been compiled at the 
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same time and by the same people were quite congruent and you would 
not find any c nfiict between one and the other. "Now, something less 
than twenty years ago, new elements came in. Civil accounts and Public 
Works accounts wore amalgamated; so we got another book or two. Then 
nothing particular happened until the post-war forms came in; and then 
the officer got something worse than books — he got Devolution Rules; and 
in place of these two original bcoks he had two books, one the Public 
Works Code, and the <>ther the Ihiblic Works Accounts Code, compiled bv 
different authorities and differing in many respects. For example, if you 
take those two books and look up the definition cf the word “ contract ‘h 
you find that that word is defined differently. So the accumulation of 
differences rf this kind makes the determination of the form in which 
work is to be represented extremely difficult. I could quote a lot of cases 
which you might find sad or which you might find amusing. If a jierfecth 
sim})]c order in one of tliese bocks is to be acted on by an officer, he 
finds that he has often to pursue the matter through several books and 
finally finish up in the Devolution Rules and the canons cf financial purity. 

I do not know if the House is really interested in these details, but to 
many of us they are very interesting. However, that is the position, that 
instead cf having a single code for use, an officer has got to handle g large 
number of books which were compiled at different times by different people 
with different objects, and he is hound by all of them, and there is no 
one to tell him except the financial authorities which are the authoritative 
works. 

I think Mr. Bunting’s position was that of an Executive Engineer and 
the financial adviser of an Executive Engineer is also the accountant! 
One of the most an^ malous things that strikes any one who is concerned 
with this department is the fact that no technical subordinate is .illowed 
to exercise his functions unless he has been to a technical college and 
received due technical instruction. The financial adviser of the Executive 
Engineer and divisional accountant comes in to the service by various ways, 
but the one thing that can be said of him is that he has had no specific 
training to enable him to perform his duties. The consequence is that you 
find that many of them by their natural abilities and industry bectime 
highly professional; but there is no guarantee that all of them will do so. 
Further T may point out that if you go higher in the service, you find 
rfficers may be appointed to the Audit and Accounts Department without 
the least training of any special kind in accounts and, as a result, an Engi- 
neer may or may not receive suitable advice about his accounts. Now, 
people will say “ This is all very well, but though audit officers and 
accountants are provided by the Government, still officers have their own 
responsibility and it is their business to know what they are doing.” It 
is very desirable that these technical officers should spend as little time as 
possible in dealing with accounts matters and should have reliable advice 
handy. When we consider the technical qualifications demanded of Engi- 
neers, Health Officers and in fact every class of technical officer, I think 
you will admit that what is demanded in the accountants of the Finance 
Department is a little meagre, and that this is a matter which calls for 
the attention cf the Finance Department. 

, Now, Sir, two points seem to me to have arisen in this case. One is 
that the regulations under which officers are expected to avoid financial 
irj-e^larities are not the best and call for reform, and, secondly, that the 
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finaiuMiil adviser-., both officers and accountants, might perhaps be better 
trained than they are. As I said, Mr Neogy has done a service in laying 
this matter before the House and in formally bringing it to the notice of 
thi' Government. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Rir, I desire to intervene at tliis 
point because I want, if possible, to shorten the discussion. ^Ir Net^ 
desires that a special Commitioi* should be appointed to go into what is 
known as the Sambbar case. The investigation of the Sambhar cas(' has 
extended now over four years It has been very fully investigated. In 
the beginning there w^as a very considerable difference of opinion between 
the Auditor General and the departmental authorities. Thai w as tlu' con- 
dition of affairs when the matter host came before the Public* Accounts 
Committee It w'as also the condition of affairs when the Public Accounts 
Committi*e recommended that the matter might he left over for thorough 
investigation by their successors In the course of the \ear 1920-27 those 
investigations w'ere more or less completed On 2f)th Ma\ of 1927, that 
IS, tw’o months before the Public Accounts Committee sat, i full Kesolution 
of the Government expressing its conclusions wais issued, and that w^as 
before the Public Accoants Committee throughout the whole of the' Session 
last summer. There w^as some delay in obtaining the actual files to put 
before the Public Accounts Committc^e last summer, but that, 1 think, is 
the extent of the complaint of the Public Accounts Commiltci* as to its 
treatment in this matter Eventuallv the Auditor General expressed 
himself in full agreement w’ith the conclusions of the Government of India 
on the subject 

Mr \i*ngv has clu'sen in making hi.s case to make no distinction between 
charges made bv the Auditor on the spot, whicli were disproved, charges 
wdiich w*ere pressed and charges w'hich( w'ere disproved, S'omo of (ho charges 
that he has read out wTre charges that w'cre dofinitelv disproved, and that, 
T think, makes it rather difficult to deal with the wdiole case without per- 
haps reading the w^hole of the Government Pesolution on the subject, which 
f do not w'nnt to do. I w*ouId, therefore, try and summarise 

Mv main point is that there is nothing left to investigate The w’hole 
thing lias been very thoroughly investigated, first of all bv the Auditor on 
the spot It wiXF. examined in thorough detail bv the Central Board of 
He venue and finally settled bv the Government of India, and the Govern- 
ment of India issued a Resolution. There is nothing even in the original 
Audit Report to suggest that this was like a Back Bav scandal or 
something of that sort or anything of that magnitude, and if Mr. Neogv is 
right in saying that this is a most important financial scandal that had 
come before the Public Accounts Committee since its inception, then T think 
it is very high praise for the Government of India since the inception 
of the Public Accounts Committee. 

This case is a verv peculiar one. You have an officer, Mr Bunting, 
who is an exceptionally able engineer. He has, as a matter of fact, re- 
ceived a gold medal for his report and for his w^ork at Sambhar from the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers in London Nevertheless, w^hen the Government 
came to look into the way in which he had kept the accounts there w^as 
very little that the Government could defend. There is no doubt that he 
was thoroughly in earnest to make the very best job of the improvement 
of the Sambhar Lake that he could and that he was wholehearted in hia 
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•desire to serve. But when it came to keeping accounts, estimates were 
largely exceeded, works were undertaken without budget provasion and 
without sanction; works actually executed were financed indiscriminately 
irom any source whatever. If work included in a sanctioned estimate was 
omitted, or plant of which the purchase hed been sanctioned was not 
bought, the funds thus released were diverted to other purposes without 
any formalities whatever. If expenditure in excess of an estimate, or 
necessitated by work done without an estimate had to be met, it was met 
by simply debiting it to any work for which there was budget provision. 
Work connected with the improvement scheme was financed from funds 
provided for the ordinary manufacturing operations and vice versa. Obvi- 
ously there was nothing that Goveniment could defend or desire to defend 
in the financial conduct* of the operations Nevertheless, here was an offi- 
cer of very diistinguished engineering capacity who had produced a work 
the value of which I shall come to in a moment . 

Pandit Hirday Kath Kunzru (Agra Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : 
What about the falsification of accounts? 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: There was no falsification in the 
sense of misappropriation of funds What actually happened was that he 
kept his books in a perfectly open way and they were there wheyi the 
Auditor came along to see them and no attempt was made to conceal any- 
thing. But, as Mr. Neogy pointed out, the books showed the water tower 
entered as ar- charge against the cutting of a canal or something of that 
sort. You may call it falsification. 


Mr. K, 0. Neogy: What about the club house? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Memlxa-, Mr. 
Neogy, keeps introducing separate matters which have all been fully in- 
vestigated and in the case of some of which his charges are distinctly 
untrue. Mr. Neogy repeated the wild remark he made on a previous 
occasion to the effect that the main reason for the electric installation was 
to pimip water for about 6 weeks an the year when there is a scarcity 
01 rainfall. I do not know where that came from unless it was one of the 
charges originally made somewhat intemperately by the Auditor— not the 
Auditor-General but the Auditor— which was afterwards withdrawn The 
fact IS that there are somewhere about 18 pumping stations. The maioritv 

® they work 

throughout the manufactunng season pumping from the main reservoir 
into the smaller reservoirs and from the smaller reservoirs into the pans 
The season may nc^ally be put at six months. They work for a conSder- 

Thp fXV" bitterns back into the main lake 

The two big pumping stations are working every year but onlv for about 

J. “ ““ «< .hid, 

». K. 0. Heogy: When was it shown to be incorreet? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member must 
excuse me. The difficulty we are in is that he is trying to re*open the 
whole of a very technical and long investigation which took over four 
years. The final result of that examination is that the Auditor General 
has stated that he is entirely satisfied with the action taken by the Gov- 
ernment. The action taken by the Government was embodied in the 
Resolution which contains a pretty severe censure on Mr. Bunting for his 
irregularities. Mr. Bunting having some time ago left the Government 
service altogether we are now asked to have a new Committee and I am 
in difficult \ to know what it is to inquire into There is no dispute now 
as to facts between the Auditor General and the executive authorities. So 
far as the whole of that side of the question is concerned, it is quite 
clear that there is nothing left to investigate, and I may a^d that the 
Public Accounts Comin,ittee concurrfd in this view 1 do not understand 
why Mr. Neogy, who is a member of the Public Accounts Committee and 
signed that report, should now say tliat he wants an investigation. 

Mr. K. 0. Nec^y: Where is that? Read the whole paragraph. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blftckett: Bast year’s Public Accounts Com- 
mittee s Report, ‘ The C\)mmittee endorses tliis action on the part of the 
Government. ” 


Pandit Hirday Nath Kunaru: Would the Honourable Member mind my 
interrupting him again in regard to the period during which the piunping 
operations .... 


Ths Honourable Sir Basil Blackstt: No, 1 really cannot he expected to 
answer detailed questions Obviously the House Is not the place for an 
examination of that sort. The examination has already been completed. 


I have no quarrel with Mr Neogy for bringing this matter before the 
House, because it is a case in which there is nothing whatever to be said 
in regard to the irregular method of keeping accounts. But Mr Neogy 
went on to try and justify his inquiry by desiring an inquiry into the 
fmancml results of the scheme. That is something quite different. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What about vour 
duct? 


condonation of the officer’s con- 


The Honourable Sir BasU Blackett: I do not understand. 

Mr. K. C. Neop: You sought to condone the officer’s conduct on the 
supposition that the scheme would lead to beneficial results. That is 
the reason wh}" I was led to make these observations. 

Tbe Honourable 8ii Basttl Blackett: 1 do not think the Government 
Mught to condone the action of the officers. As I have stated they 
have censured it very severely. But that is quite a separate thing froiii 
the question whether or not the result of the scheme has been successful. 
Now', I took the trouble myself during the time when this question was 
very active to go to Sambhar and exomine the thing on the spot. I do 
^t mean to say that I was competent to judge the result, but I think 
Honourable Members should remember that the Central Board of Eevenue 
otters have taken a great personal interest in this in 
order to see that the ease was investigated right up to the hilt. 
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Now, as regards the financial results, it is true that there have been 
some rather loose statements as to the pui^pose for which this scheme was 
originally started. But it is perfectly clear really that the object of the 
scheme was to stabilise output, which had fluctuated violently between 
one lakh arid 100 lakhs in the past and to provide a remedy for the 
labour difficulty Mr. Neogy said nothing about the labour difficulties. 
The records of the period when the scheme was started abound with 
references to the labour difliculty and they w^ere very real indeed. The 
labour force, from whatever cause, was melting away. Apparently a 
bad agricult iiral season in 1918 did something to stay that outflow. That 
these labour difficulties have been overcome is due primarily, or very 
largely, to the formation of the Gudha Co-operative Society, which, by the 

was for a time tlie subject of attack by the same auditor, accompanied 
by a general substitution of contract work for departmental work. But 
the Co-operative Society’s success is due in large measure tr> the develop- 
ment scheme, which rendered the work of extraction less onerous by 
reducinjg the average lead and concentrating the work of despatch so that 
coolies had no longer to trudge or be conveyed long distances over a 
burning desert to load salt from isolated heaps. The water supply part 
of the scheme has also had its effect. Certain labour saving devices 
that Mr. Bunting had not had time to get going were contemplated, such 
as mechanical excavators and automatic weighing and bagging machines. 

As regards tlie question whether the scheme has stabilised output, in 
the 8 years before the scheme was started, 1912-1 B to 1920-21, the output 
was for one year in the neighbourhood of 20 lakhs, for three years in 
the neighbourhood of 45 lakhs, for two others about 70 lakhs of maunds, 
and in one particular year well over a crore. That is one of 
the two years that Mr. Neogy, as far as I can see, has taken 
to gel his average — the one year in which the output was 
over a crere, that is, the year 1918-19. The remarkable 
figures of that year were the result of the aftermnth of floods in the 
previous year, which left a supply of brine over from one season to the 
next. Since then, owing to disastrous floods in certain years there have 
certainly been fluctuations, and until we can control the quantity and 
distribution of the rainfall it looks as if fluctuations must continue. But 
the margin of fluctuation has been very greatly reduced and th© average 
production per triennium is higher than it was before the scheme was 
started. It Is probable that the period during which the scheme hag been 
in operation is too short to enable an accurate estimate to be made as 
to how far it has actually achieved stability, but I do not see how a com- 
mittee of investigation is going to discover how far the future is going 
to justify the past. It is our present belief that the result has been the 
stabilisation of output, and this result is clearly to be attributed to the 
scheme. It seems obvious that the system of reservoirs and pans which, 
to quote the Government orders, have obviated the necessity for pursu- 
ing the brine all ovet the lake by means of hastily constructed temporary 
canals and have rendered it possible to concentrate, conserve and utilise 
to the full even a scanty supply of brine must have had a very beneficial 
effect in stabilisin^g output. Now these manufacture works taken alone 
were not relatively costly. The total cost of the scheme as a whole is 
about 35 lakhs and these particular works account for about 10 lakhs. 
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"When we come to financial results on which Mr. Neogy dwelt, it must be 
remembered that the Government's object in prcKliicing salt is to produce 
•it in order that it may be sold plus duty without profit or loss as regards 
the manufacturing price. As the House is aware, we have recently in 
the last few years been able to get commercial accounts or approach the 
^obtaining of commercial accounts for salt production and it is only gradu- 
4illy as we get these commercial accounts that we are able to find exact- 
ly what the profit or the loss of any particular manufacturing station is 
Mr. Neogy quoted a statement tliat the loss was so much, but he did not 
♦compare it with any previous figure, and he seemed to assume that this 
scheme was the cause of the loss. Everybody is aware that the price of 
labour has been going up steadily in recent years, and it is quite natural 
that the cost price of nifinufactured salt has tended to go up also. As 
I stated at the beginning, is an extraordinarily difficult case to argue in 
•open House because immediately one makes some statement a question is 
put about something else. I therefore take my argument back to the 
main point. Mr. Neocy asks for a Committee to investigate a matter 
that has been the subject of very full investigation by the Audit Depart- 
ment and the Government over a period of four years in which after start- 
ing with considerable differences of opinion the Auditor (jeneral has 
satisfied himself in regard to all the points originally in dispute and in 
regard to all the charges made by the Auditor General against Mr Bunt- 
ing and others lias come to the conclusion that tlie Government have 
taken sufficiently severe action in dealing with ^Fr. Bunting in the matter. 

I submit therefore that there is no case for a now im-official inquiry by 
Members of this House or by any other body which would merely be 
raking up past troubles of which there has been a full investigation the 
results of which have been fully accepted by the Auditor General and 
ought to have been accepted therefore, I think, by the Public Accounts 
Committee and by this House. 

Mr B. Das (Orissa Divisicn ' Non-Muhammadan): Sir, it is a pity 
that this House is not allowed an opportunity to discuss the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Accounts Committee. Although T know the 'Hon- 
ourable the Finance Member has his sympathy with us in thig matter, 
so far this House has never had any opportunity, when the Beport of 
the Public Accounts Committee was submitted, to discuss that report. If 
we can discuss this, then it will be possible for us, with regard to various 
financial irregularities and disciplinary action that the Public Accounts 
Committee on various occasions recommend, to take them up and to bring 
them before the House. The Honourable the Finance Member told the 
House just now that I'lr. Neogy and the other members of the Public 
Accounts Committee did not raise any objection in the Public Accounts 
Committee. T was a member of that Committee, and I will just quote 
a pnrac^raph showing how we in that Committee were very anxious that 
We should carry out the inquiry ns was recommended by the Piibh'c Ac- 
counts Committee of 1924-25 and how we were not supplied with the 
necessary papers or necessary opportunity to go into the matter. In 
paragraph 15 of the Report of 1925-26 the Committee said this: 

“While the Committee endorse this action on the part of Government, fhev desire 
to record their reiTret that the Government did not find themseH’ea able, w'thin the 
time at the disnosal of the Committee dnrinj? its sittings, to afford them the onpor- 
tunitifis for making a thorough investigation into this matter. The perionsness of the 
case is difficult to exaggerate, but the only materials placed before the Committee are 

B 2 
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A summary of the findings of the Auditor as given in the Audit and Appropriation 
Keport for 1924-25, the evidence of Messrs. Lloyd and Fergusson ^iven before the 
last committee in which the findings of the Auditor were challenged, and the summary 
of the conclusions of Government. In these circumstances, the Committee have not 
been able to carry out that thorough investigation, which was laid upon them by 
their predecessors in paragraph 27 of the Beport of the Public Accounts Committee 
for 1924-25. 

They moreover feel that the materials placed before them do not enable them to< 
endorse the view that the scheme as a whole has been proved to be to the public 
advantage. They also feel it their duty to state that in their opinion the Government 
have taken a lenient view of the conduct of the Heads of the Department and of the 
Executive Engineer. His ‘motives’ may have been excellent as the Government state. 
But the reckless disregard of rules and the manipulatimi of accounts disclosed in the 
audit report would on the canons adopted in regard to public accounts in England, 
merit much stronger punitive action than what the Government have, because of his 
retirement, been disposed to take against him.” 

Well, Sir, that was the view that we arrived at. Of course the Honourable 
the Finance Member, who was the Chairman of our Committee, was not a 
party to this recommendation because there is a footnote to it as follows : 

“As Member of Government in charge of the Finance Department, within whose 
province the Noithern India Salt Department is included, T thought it desirable to take 
no part in the discussion of the Committee’s conclusions in regard to this case.” 

Well, since then my Honourable friend the Finance Member referred 
to a Government order on the 7th January wherein it is mentioned that 
there was no necessity of any further inqury as the Auditor General and 
the Government are satisfied with the investigations already held and 
steps taken in the matter. But 1 stand on my statutory rights. If 
the ^Public Accounts Committee recommended that certain things should 
be invested by the next Public Accounts Committee, there was no neces- 
sity of evading that, and our contention is that the punitive and discipli- 
nary measures the Government have taken are not adequate. Sir, tO' 
me it seems that Mr. Bunting did prove to be a Prince Charming in these 
Iccalities and had been distributing free electricity to station masters, . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member 
allow me to interrupt him? I hope he will not continue to make state- 
ments about charges which have been investigated and fo\ind incorrect. 

Mr. B. Das: We are not satisfied with the investigation, and that 
is why 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Auditor General has stated 
that he is fully satisfied. I think the Honourable Member may take 
that at any rate as a reason for not repeating on the floor of this House 
charges for which he has no other foundation than that of an investigator 
who has been proved, and quite to his satisfaction proved, to be incorrect. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was taken by 
Mr. Deputy President.) 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I should be the first man to aer^e with the Hon- 
, curable the Finance Member that we may absolve the Executive Engineer 
and the Commissioner of the Salt Department of any charges made against 
either of them, but we stand on our rights that that investigation should 
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have been done by the Public Accounts Committee, and as it was not done, 

I suppose that is the reason \vh\ my friend Mr. Ncogy has made the 
suggestion that a special committee be appointed. I would just state to 
the House that this is not the only scandal that Mas exposed during the 
Ifcist two or three \eiirs in the course of the investigations of the Public 
Accounts Committee. I will just refer to the Delhi stores and stone-yard 
scandal. In paragraph 14 (1925-26) tliej recommended : 

“The question of the adequacy of the disciplinary action taken ni tins and the other 
cases noticed in the Iteport raises several issues of far-i caching jin|>oitarice jn regard 
.to disciplinary action generally wiucli merit detailed consideration at our hands “ 

And we did ask the Government to standardise these disciplinary actions 
In paragraph 88 of that Eeport it was recommended 

“We enclea^ oiired to obtain fiom each departmental witness who appeared liefoie 
us the basts on which punishment liad l)een aw'arded in every case of hnancial irregularity 
relating to his particulai department and broi^ght to our notice in the Audit and 
Appropriation Reports We admit that in cases of this sort, the efficiency of the 
-department, the rights of the public, the interests of the taxpayer, considerations of 
equity and justic.e have all to be taken into account in varying degrees and that it is 
-difficult, if not impossible, to attempt to lormiilate rules of general application Hut 
at the same tune the absence ot any guiding principles is the cause of apparent and 
invidious differences of treatment.** 

We also r(*commcnd(‘d that (iovernment should standardise ♦he system 
•of disciplinary and penal action against deiinqiKuit officers who commit 
errors of judgment in financial matters. 

Sir, my friend ^Ir S\kes has also dealt with the same matters. He 
said it was not a matter of financial irrcgularit} , but of technical details 
At the time wdion these things happened, the Executive Engineer happen- 
ed to be an officiT w'lio had put in a lot of service in the United Provinct'S 
and he ought to know' how accounts hud to be kept under the Public Works 
Manual. It is true that the Einance Department was not examining the 
accounts at the time and the accounts staff was under the Executive 
Engineer. 15ut the same thing happens in the Public Works Depart- 

Tnent where the engineers keep strict accounts under the Public Works 
Manual. Why then this irregularit\ ? If he managed to transfer heavy 
sums from the account of Government to his owm private accounts in th(' 
Alliance Bank and other banks and disbursed them as he liktid, I think 
it was gross negligence of duty on his part And wlum did he resign*^ 
When this matter came before the Government and the Public Accounts 
Committee and wdien they investigated these thin|:s. the officer suddenly 
resigned. I still think he is drawing a pension from the Government of 
Tndia If that official broke all the rules and n^gulations that officials 
Iiave to abide by, then I think steps must be lakem wdien he is drawing 
a pension from the Governinent, to give him a deterrent punishment even 
now. That is my contention. That is why some of ns on this side 
maintain that in the different Railways there should he no separate 
accounts department under the Railway Agents, as the saiiu' thing might 
happen there and heavy defalcations of public money might lake place. 
My friend, Mr. Sykes, w^ho himself admitted that he was in semi- 
Oovemment offices, said it was very difficult for an official to stick to the 
rules that arc provided for his guidance But the recent scandal in the 
Bombay Development Department, the stone-yard case and this case 
tiring the matter prominently to the notice of the public and emphasise 
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the fact that there should be some strong method of taking disciplinary. 
action against officials who mismanage public funds; the officers may not 
misappropriate monev themselves, but through their negligence money 
is mismanaged. 

Mr. N'('ogy alluded to the electrification scheme. I find there is a- 
recommendation in the last year’s Report to Government to enquire 
whether they can adopt some other system or method of pumping by which- 
this huge and costly establishment for the electric scheme from the Sam- 
bhar lake cannot be done away with. It was a scheme which was not 
introduced so much for increasing the efficiency of the works as to give 
free electric lights to the officials that were there ; and as my friend Mr. 
Neogy has observed heavy expenditure was and is being incurred on electric 
lights being supplied to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
at half the cost of generation. Government say that they cannot take 
any action against the official concerned as be has left the service ; but that 
the higher official has been censured. That does not satisfy this Kouse. 

Sir, I therefore support the Resolution so ably moved by my friend Mr. 
Neogy, and I suggest to the Honourable the Finance Member to refer 
the case to the next Public Accounts Committee or to have an independent 
committee of enquiry as has been insisted on by the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi (Nominated. Labour Interests): Sir, !♦ have great 
pleasiii'e in supporting the Resolufion of my friend Mr. Neogy. Sir, it 
was Tn> good fortune or misfortune to be a meiriber of the Pubh’c Accounts 
Committee for both the years during which this question came up before the 
Public Accounts (’oinmittee. In 1926, when the question came first before 
that Committee, while examining Mr. Lloyd on this question, 1 made the 
following statement : 

“We luive heard Mr. Lloyd’s statement that the subject-matter is quite a complicated 
one for this Committee to express an opinion upon There are the statements of the 
auditor and it has been said that the auditor has made misstatements and has not 
appreciated the jpositioii of the officers. On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd put forward' 
before us the difficulties of the officers. I feel therefore that considering the importance 
of -this subject this Committee instead of going into these statements should request 
the Ooveinineiit of India to appoint an independent committee consisting of the officers 
of the department and the Audit Department to go into this audit report as well aa 
into these statements made by the officers and make a report on the matter independ- 
ently,” 

Sir. Ilie ivuHons v/hich actuated me to make thiR suggestion were 

these. I thought that the jiublie servants in InJia should- be, in the first 

place, protected against any attacks made upon them either for dis- 
regarding their duties or doing their rfuties in a wrong manner or doing 
things w^hicdi are wrong from the moral point of view. Secondly, I 
thought tliat if w^e appoint certain officers to do certain duties .... 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan Rural); May 

I draw' your attention to the fact that there is no quorum? May I ask 

you to ring the bel\‘^ 

(Mr. Deputv President asked the Secretary of the Assembly to ring 
the bell.) 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras : Indjair Commerce) : On a point of 
order, Sir. There is no optioji but to adjourn the House under the rules. 
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lir. Deputy President: It is in the discretion of the Cluiir. 

(As the bell rang, a quorum was found to be in the House.) 

Mr. Deputy President: Mr. Joshi: 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My second object, Sir, in asking for the appointment 
of a committee wub that when we appoint oHicers to perionii certain public 
duties and pay them well, it is certainly their duty to do their work well. 
And if they do not do their work well, it is our duty as their employers either 
to see that they d(^ their work well or, if they do not do their work well, 
to deal with them ip a proper manner. Jt is in the interests of the 
public service and pJ^o in the interests of the tax-payer that 1 made 
the suggestion that a Committee should be appointed. 

Sir, I liave read the paragraphs written by the Auditor in connec- 
tion with this matter and I also took part in the examination of the 
witnesses that appeared before us on th.s subject And whatever the 
Auditor and the Auditor Ceneral may say, the impression was lelt on 
my mtnd that in tins affair there wa>- something which bevond whal 
was written bv the Auditor or b\ the Auditor (Tenoral. Honourable 
Members who will read these paragraph.s will not fa. I to contirm the im- 
pression that i> left OT. in> mind that if an investigation witc to be made 
it is quite possible that tilings wdiicii have not appeared m the Auditor’s 
report or in the Aiulitor Uenerals rejiori may appear during the course 
of the mvesUgation. 8ir, it is that impression which was made on my 
mind that has led niy to make the suggestion that an independent com 
Diittee should he appointed lo investigate this matlei 1 \\as surprised, 
to hear the Honourable the Finance Member slat(‘ that if the irregulari- 
ties pointed out by the Auditor or the Auditor Oiuiernl Mere the only 
irregularities lliat were noticed by the Public Accounts t’ommitteo. then 
he thought tliat thi.s department deserved praise instead of being censur- 
ed by thi.s House. 1 think I am correct in inv interpretation of the 
S}ieeeh which he made this morning. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 do not quite follow the Hon- 
ourable Member What 1 said was that if this was the worst case that 
vyas not ced during the course of investigatiou by the Public Accounts 
(vominit tc(‘, then I (houglit that was a good mark for the (lovernment of 
India. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: I think bis statement comes to practically the same 
statement which I have made, iiamclv, that he docs not consider this 
a sufiicientlv bad case, and he thinks that if this is the wor-t case, then 
certuinly the Government of India need not feel ashamed of their ad- 
ministration 

Now, Sir, in this case it is not only the Engineer or the CommiBsioner 
wh(/ is concerned, hut in my judgment there is also some lesponsibility 
f'.ttachod to the Central Board of Hevenue which manages these depart- 
ments and to the department of xhc Government of India under which 
the Central Board of Eevenue works 

The HonourRble Sir Basil Blackett: Does the Honourable Member 
realise that the Central Board of Bevenui' did not come into existence 
till after this work was in being? 
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Mr. N. M. Joshir Well, Sir, I do not know whether the Central Board 
of lie venue came into existence or not. but at least there was the Finance 
Department of the Government of India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It was not the I’mance Depart- 
ment which then controlled the department under discussion but the 
'C-ommerc-^ Department of the Government of India 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: In any ca^'C, there was a department* of the Govern- 
ment of India that looked after this matter, and I do feel that the Gov- 
ernment of India themselves cannot escape responsibility in this matter. 
Irregularities of the gro'^sest kind uere committed by one of the depart- 
ments under that Government I need not dwell upon these irregulari- 
ties Nobedy is here who will say that these iiTegulurities are not irregu- 
larities. The Honourable the Finance Member liini-elf has admitted 
that these irregularities did exist. There are certainly one or two of 
them which are bound to make the impressKai upon our mind that the 
conduct of the officers concerned in this matter is not quite as fan* and 
lionest as we consider it to be There is the case of the head of the 
department, namely, th© CominiS''ioner, oeeupsmg quarters without pay- 
ing any rent. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : For seven )ears 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. For seven years. Now, Sir, this ma\ hv quite the 
act c4 a mad man as Mr Sykes has said He said that the people have 
gone mad. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I point out, Sir, that the 
Honourable Member is now discu^-ing totalh different questions which 
have been fully investigated? The question of the occupation of quar- 
ters was settled in a way that leaves nothing further to be discussed 
Besides these question ^ have nothirg whatsoever to do with the subject 
under discussion. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: That shows the honu fid fa of the officer concerned. 

Mr. N. M. Joehi: I am dealing, Sir, with tlie question tliat certain 
officers of Government were involved in this affair. Now, if the case 
which 1 am mentioning is not a ear*e in w'hich the same officer w’as in- 
volved, 1 am prepared to withdraw. But if it is the same officer, then 
certainly 1 have every ground for saving that on the w’hole there is some 
ground for suspicion that there was something wrong in this Department 
beyond wdiat tlie Auditor lias stated in his report. 

Then, take the case of the officer who .secured contracts as the Presi- 
dent of a Co-operative Society. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I Sir, ask your ruling on a 
point of order, namely, whether this debate should be confined to tho 
desirability of* investigating the que.stion of the Sambhar scheme or 
whether it is right tliat the Honourable Member should bring forward a 
lot of disconnected subjects which have nothing to do with the Sambhar 
scheme? 

Mr. Deputy President: I hope the Honourable Member wdll cenfine 
himself only to the financial' irregularities. 
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Mr. N. M. Jo^: Well, Sir, T .mh confining in>seft to the financial 
irregularities, becaiu^e I consider that it is a scandal ihat an officer of 
(rovernmcnt should secure a contract 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This has nothing to d<> with the 
8ambhar scheme' 

Mr. N. M. Joshl: It is not a case in connection with the Sambhar 
scheme . , . 

Mr. Deputy President: I think the Honourable Member should con- 
fine himself to the Itesolution 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: 1 (un confining m\sclf to the FiesoliitKai Ihi- 
JortunatcI\ it is difficult now to say, oii account oi insufficiiuit knowledge, 
which case was rel iUM . 

Mr. Deputy President: If the Honourable Member does not possess 
sulficient knowltMlge, why should he makr a speech? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: IMie object of the si)eech is to show that an enquiry 

necessary . 

Mr. Deputy President: Then stick to the liesolution 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Therefore I am asking for an enqurv, bt'cause 1 do 
not posscst> the facts There are impressions left m my mind and I want 
to satisfv m\self that these impressions arc wrong. If the} are not 
wrong, then it is certainly t!u‘ busmens of the (lovernment ot India to 
deal w'ith tho^e mutters I w’uut '•utficient facts, and L have therefore 
given that as an instance. If you think w’e should not make any en- 
quiry about these malt el's, certainly there need tlum he no enquiry at 
".11. But the impression is left on the mind of the reader of that Report 
and of the members of the Public Accounts Committee that gross irregu- 
larities w^ere committed. We do not possess sutficieiit knowledge about 
these matters, and under tho>e circumstances I do not know', Sir, what 
this House should do but to ask for an enquiry. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I point out that all the 
cases w'hich the Honourable Member is mentioning wore tully investi- 
gated and n'ported on by the Pubhe Accounts Committee. They were 
fully investigated, and thev expressed their views on the subject There 
is no question of an investigation into them. It has nothing, therefore. 

do with the motion 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: The Honourable the Finance Member certainly 
jiossesses more know^ledgc than 1 do, but as I stated in the beginning, it 
was either my g(X)d fortune or misfortune to deal with these affairs, and 
It I formed an impiession after taking all this trouble tliat it is quite 
possible that after investigation is made something more than w'hat has 
already appeared may be found out, it is my duty to tell this House that 
investigation is necessary. 

Sir, as it is not possible for me now to mention the cases on account 
-of your ruling, I confine myself only to the geneial question That ques- 
tion is whether an enquiry should be made or not. I feel that an en- 
quiry should be made, because whatever enquiry lias been so far made 
was made by certain officers of Government. 1 do not suggest that these 
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officers of Government have not done Iheir duty well. On the contrary 
I feel that those audi: officers who have reported on the subject havi- 
done their duty very bravely and very courageously. 

Ml. Deputy President: I hope the Honourable Member will now bring 
his remarks to a clo.-c, as he has almost finished his time. 

Mr. N. H. Johsi: They have done their duty courageously but after 
all they are officers of Government and they have to report to an author* 
ity which also controls that very department. The officers belong to the 
T’lnance Department and the complaint is also against that department. 
Jf, therefore, we want the matter to be investigated, it is necessary that 
the investigation should be made by an independent body. 

I hope that this House will pass this llesolution. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian Com' 
merce) : Sir, it strikes me that this is not a question of what the Committee 
is to enquire into, wdiether financial irregularities or technical irregularities. 
A perusal of the Public Accounts Committee Report, Volume I, shows that 
even the Public Accounts Committee meeting held in 1927 — I am reading 
from page 11, paragraph 15 — were not satisfied that Government had put 
before that Committee all the material which w as available to them. I do 
not remember whether my frumd, Mr. Neog.>, read the relevant part in his 
speech or not. If he did, I would just like to mentiou that the Committee 
have put on record that they were supplied only wdth the summary of the 
findings of the Auditor as given in the Audit and Appropriation Report 
for 1924-25, and tlie evidence of Messrs. Lloyd and Fergusson, and that 
even these reports wore not made available to them in full The final 
opinion of the Public Accounts Committee is that . 

“ the reckless disregard of rules and the manipulation of accounts disclosed in the- 
audit report would on the canons adopted in rai^ard to Public Accounts m England 
merit much stronger punitive action than what the Government have, because of his 
retirement, been disposed to take against him.” 

1 understand the Honourable the Finance Member said that the officer 
who was responsible for this, and the officer whose action I understood the 
Honourable the Finance Member did not wish to defend had retired To my 
mind a very serious question of principle arises here. An officer may be 
guilty either knowingly or innocently of the grossest^ of irregularities, and 
the only thing for that offic^jr to do is to take his passage, sail home and 
retire on proportionate pension. It is this part which is the real issue and 
wffiich is troubling Honourable Members on this side and also appears to 
trouble the Public Accounts Committee. Surely with such gross irregularities 
as have been shown by this officer, negligence which the Government of 
India have been content merely to censure without taking any more strict 
action, the House is justified in asking that some further enquiry be made 
h) decide whether stronger and stricter action is necessitated by the conduct 
of this officer. I feel that where both sides of the House are agre<'d, both 
Government and the non-official side, that the action of this officer deserves 
the greatest censure, Government will not stand in the way of any further 
enquiry which the non-official section on the Public Accounts Committee 
may have thought fit, after the information which was available to them, to 
recommend. I expect Mr. Neogy is not insistent that there should be an 
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Enquiry Committee, if the Honourable the Finance Meniber would agree 
to have this question referred back to the Public Accounts Committee. But 
simply to say that Government has passed a vote of censure on this officer 
is hardly a line of action which can be considered to be deterrent in a ques* 
tion where the exposure of irrogular»uies and what not appear to be 
serious as has been admitted. I do hope that Government will not try to* 
screen the officer if the Public Accounts Committee members and Mr, Joshi- 
and Mr. Neogy, who have been two of the most senior members of that 
Committee, have the impression that before that Committee sufficient 
material was not made available to come to a decision whether strong action’, 
was necessitated or not. 

The Honourable Sir Basil .Blackett: Sir, 1 do not think that I have any- 
thing to add to the discussion. There are certain passages in the Govern- 
ment Pesolution on the Public Accounts Committee's Report 

Pandit Hlrday Nath Kunzru: On a p<aut of order, Sir Mmv 1 a^k wlie- 
ther the Honourable Member wlio moved the K(‘si>iutK>n has ^ 

right if> reply? 

Mr. Deputy President: If he wishes to, he can. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: As the Chair called uixai Sir Basil Blaeketk 
m\ frit*nd’s right of reply has been taken awav from him 

Mr. Deputy President: L did not call ujioii ilie Mover because he did not 
rise, so I thought he did not want to reply. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: There are other Honourable Members who want to. 
speak. 

Mr, Deputy President: I>o u,v want to reply ^ 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Certamlv The great upholder ot the constitution baa 
spoken, liut w'hen he mentioned all the various steps that have been taken 
for the purpose of investigai ing the uiatter, he omitted to mention the 
only statutory body which is charged with enquiring into inegularities of 
this kind, and that is the Puldic Accounts (\>mmittee My Honourable 
friend has got experience of the work done the Ihihlic Accounts Com- 
mittee in England, and I \/as wailing to hear from him as to what part the 
Public Accounts Committee had taken in the investigation to which he' 
was making reference so often in his speech. He savs, '‘Oh, trust me!". 
The Honourable Member i.s the Member responsible for the administration 
of the department concerned in these irregularities. He has got another 
capacity. Ho is the Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee. Now 
here he speaks on behalf of the Government of India, and in all these 
capacities he \vants the House to trust him T think all that ho said amounta 
to that. 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: What I said was, ‘‘Trust the Audit- 
or General who has expressed biinself aa fully satishad with the investigft-^ 
tion. ' ’ 
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Hr. 0. Neogy : Certainly, with regard to the technical aspects of the 
question. But are we not entiblfd to ask that an independent committee 
should go into the whole nuitter just to find out as to whether there was any 
malpractice? My Honourable friend objected to the expression used by 
my friend Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru “falsification of accounts I dare say 
my Honourable friend keeps himself in touch with what goes on in the Public 
Accounts Committee in England. If he were to refer to the second report 
of the Public Accounts Committee for 19()7 he would find that a much less 
serious instance of incorrect and improper adjustment of accounts was there 
characterised as falsification of accounts, and there it was pointed out that 
such a thing would merit the dismissal of the officer concerned. T hold in 
my hand the Epitome of the Beports of the Public Accounts Committee 
Vom 1857 to 1925 The ease lefors to the Military Works loan account. 1 
\ill just read out a few relevant passages. The particular officer- 


“proceeded on his own discretion to adjust these accounts so that the savings and 
he excesses balanced each other, transferring a small saving on one item to meet an 
xcess on another, and vice verfa- The matter became known because no receipt was 
orthcoming for a amall bill for stone, and on investigation by a Court of Inquiry 
nany other items were found to have been adjusted No evidence of fraud was 
lisCovered, however, nor was there any loss of money The General Officer Commanding 
ind the authorities at the War Office arrived at the conclusion that it was a most 
erious irregularity, but was not a question of fraud, and that the officer should be 
eprimanded. 

Your committee “ 

— meaning the Public Accounts Committee — 

‘inquired why a falsification of accounts, which in civil employment would have been 
irobably visited with dismissal, should in the Military Service be punished only by a 
eprimand.” 

I dare say after that the Honourable Member would not object to my 
saying, that here we have n gross instance of falsification of accounts by 
persons for whose action rny Honourable friend himself is responsible and 
over whom he did not exercise proper supervision. It is no use my Hon- 
ourable friend saying “Oii, the responsibility lay with some other depart- 
ment when the improvement scheme was taken in hand”. We are not 
concenied with what particular department the ultimate responsibility lies. 
There are two departments concerned — one may be the Industries Depart- 
ment which was at one time in charge of the affair, and there is, apart from 
the Industries Department, the Finance Department which is expected to 
look after the financial inten^sts of the tax-payer, and both these depart- 
ments miserably failed in the performance of their duty in this instance. 
8ir, my Honourable friend said “Oh, ! the Auditor Ceneral says there is no 
Tteason to doubt the hoiui fides of this officer”. T have referred to certain 
incidents, one incident in particular where bogus contractors were made use 
of for the purpose of supporling entries in the accounts. Does my Hon- 
ourable friend deny that charge? Has that fact been investigated? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They have all been investigated. 

Mr. K. C. Nec^y: Then fhis charge stands unrebutted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am not sure whether they were 
•rebutted or not. There was no question of fraud whatever, that I know. 
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Mr, K. 0. Naogy: Well, my Honourable friend wants me to accept hia 
word that there was no fraud. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: But I want to satisfy myself about it when I find that 
in a particular instance people described as contractors but have nothing to 
do with the work put forward bills and regular receipts for amounts which 
were not paid to them. Does my Honourable friend think that this sort 
of thing does not require further investigation ? Sir, when a swindle is com- 
mitted no more tell-tale trar;ks are left ; it is only slight indications of this- 
eharacter that have sometimes led to the discover^ of the greatest swindles 
that have been committed in the world. 

Then, Sir, reference has also been made to the fact that this supervising 
officer has been occupying official quarters for several \ears without paying 
rent My Honourable friend Mr. Sykes said 

The Honourable Sk Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 have already pointed out that 
this has nothing to do with the ease. It is a separate charge which has been 
dealt with and finished with by the Public Accounts Committee and ought 
not to be repeated here. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: That shows tlie kind of man with whose ho?ia fides 
w’e are here concerned. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I protest that this has nothing to- 
do w'ith the Samhhar scheme The inafter w’as fully investigated. No kind 
of blame was attached to the officer concerned in the matter. It is brought 
up here out of its jilace, Vrcle.vantly, to support a charge which has no con- 
nection wnth the charges against fhe gentleman who was concerned in this 
particular case. I think it ought not i<> l)e allowed. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : 'l>>es it give an indication of the attitude 
of the (Tovenunent of India and does it not indicate that the Government of 
India may have dealt with the matter very leniently? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Then, Sir, \\c have reference in the Audit Keport to 
several hath tubs that \vere eonslrueled of ferro-concreto. Four of them 
have been traced to the officers’ quarters, one has been traced as having been 
sold to a judicial officer. Several others still remain to he accounted for. 
Does the Honourable Member accept that as correct or not? 1 w’ant to 
know’ before I continue. T take it he accepts that. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not accept anything that the 
Honourable Member says. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Then, Sir, T have already referred to the loss which 
the public have suffered to the extent of Rs. 76,000 on account of the fact 
that a contractor was paid at a higher i*nte than he had asked for. Does, 
the Honourable Member dispute that proposition? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That also was fully investigated. 
It w^as found that the contract had been accepted by mistake at an unduly 
low rate, and it was only just to the contractor that he should be paid at a 
fair rate. 
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Mr. K. XJ. Keogy : It was no doubt an error of judgment as the Govenx- 
'mcnt it; but we are not satisfied. We cannot be expected to be satis- 
fied with whatever proposition Govermnent may lay down in this matter. 
We want to get behind all this. 

Now, Sir, when these irregularities began to come to light, is it or is it 
not a fact that Government a 1 loved the officer to retire on proportionate 
pension? I wont an answer. 

Mr. Deputy President: Don’t wait for an answer; he will give his reply 
presently. 

Mr. tK. C. Neogy: That shows it was done with the fullest concurrence 
of the Government, and why is it the Government now turn round and say 
“The officer concerned has retired on pensibn and we cannot touch him, 
but the Commissioner of Salt, who is still in service, has been reprimanded.” 
Now, Sir, during the year 1926, in his evidence before the Pubiie Accounts 
Committee Mr. Lloyd threatened the Audit Officer concerned with an action 
for' libel on behalf of the officers whose action he had exposed in his report. 
If there was any occasion at that time for the officer concerned to sue, to 
take such an extraordinary stop as to sue the Audit Officer for libel, certainly 
there is some justification for us at the present moment to ask for an inves- 
tigation into these affairs. If the officers concerned felt so very aggrieved 
at certain observations and were advised that they had a case for taiing to 
the court, certainly there is every justification for this House to ask for an 
independent inquiry. Sir, my owr suspicion is that it is the status, nation- 
ality and social position of the officers who arc guilty of the highest kind 
of disregard of public interests that stand in the way of an open inquiry. 
How did the Honourable Member treat the Public Accounts Committee 
itself? The Public Accounts ('lommittee were supplied with merely the 
summaries of things — a summary in the first ploc^e of the Audit Officer’s 
report ; and the reply of the officers concerned was never communicated to 
fhe Public Accounts Committee: a summary again of the report on the 
action taken by Government. The Public Accounts Committee, I venture 
to think, deserve much more consideration at the hands of Government. It 
is a statutory body and my Honourable friend, who is such a great upholder 
of the constitution, should be the last person to treat the Public Accounts 
Committee in this manner. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, has said that if 
the Government do not see the'r way to appoint an independent committee 
of inquiry, the inquirer might be made by the Public Accounts Committee 
itself. So far as I am conceiTied, I am perfectly agreeable to that course 
beiLg taken As a matter of fact, I would not have nven notice of this 
Resolution if Government had not refused to g've the Public Accounts 
Committee an opportunity to make an inquiry which was promised as a 
matter of fact bv the Honourable Member himself in the autumn of 1926. 
My Honourable friend kept on repeating. “Oh, some of these chareres have 
been disproved”; but he did not care to specify which charges had been 
disproved. I challenge him to mention them. He referred to the electri- 
fication scheme; he said that, it is not correct to sav that the plant was 
required for pumping only for six weeks in the year. Mav I draw Ynv Hon- 
ourable friend's attention to a ua88a*iC which appears at page 22 of the 
Report of the Public Accounts Committee for the year 1925-26: 

**Tn view of the fnct that f-h* plant, is in oneration only during a y«ar 

of scanty rainfali and then only for about six weeks, we—'* 
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— meanitig the Public Accounts ('(miinittee — 

“ consider that the Board should examine whether some other method of supplying 
Ihe power cannot be devised, th® present electric power house being dismantled.’' 

■ The first signature to this statement is that of Sir Basil P. Blackett. My 
Honourable friend says “This has been found to be absolutely incorrect.” 
When was it found to be iibsolu:ely incorrect? Was the fact communicat- 
ed to the Public Accounts Committee after that? Sir, my Honourable 
friend ought to realise that he stands somewhat in the position of an 
accused himself and he ought not to take up such an attitude. is he 
who is to blame for not having exercised proper control and proper super- 
vision over his subordinates, and he should be the last person to have 
taken up the sort of supercilious attitude that he has thought fit to take 
in this debate. 

At this stage Mr. DopntN Prt‘sident vacated the Cha.ir \\hich was 

resumed b\ Mr. President. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, my objection to Mr. Neogy's 
method of bringing in charges which have nothing to do with this case but 
with other cases that have come to notice in this connection is well illus- 
trated b\ what he has said about a certain officer occupying a Government 
building without paying rent for some time The fact is that a particular 
building had b(*cn occu])ied by the Salt Commissioner for a gener- 
ation (T m'>rc without rent, and that w^as the position of affairs 
wlien the present Commissioner found it, and it was he himself 
wlio called the attention of the Government to the fact, a 

case of that sort is brought in for the purpose of causing prejudice in a 

case of this sort, it is obvious that we arc getting rather far away from 

what the subject ought to be 

Beference has been made to what the attitude of the Public Accounts 
Committee in England would be. My objection to the present proposal is 
just exactly that. Having received from the Auditor General a statement 
that he is fully satisfied with the action taken by the Government in the 
case of a particular trouble brought to light, the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee in England would never have thought of going further with the 
matter. They would be satisfied with the Auditor GeneraPs statement 
that he had investigated the subject fully and was quite satisfied with tlie 
action that Government had taken in the matter. What T cannot agree 
to on behalf of the Government, even if it comes from the Public Accounts 
Committee, is that an investigation should he conducted, a fishing inves- 
tigation outaide the evidence that is in the possession of the Government 
on this matter. It i*? quite proper that the Public Accounts Committee, 
when it comes back to this subject, as it wdll do next time with the latest 
information from the Government, should then examine the Government 
witnesses in regard to the matter; but that is quite a different thing from 
appointing a special committee to reopen the whole investigation fully 
conducW by the audit officer. There will be the Auditor General and 
there will be the Central Board of Bevenue available to the Public Accounts 
Committee to give any furtJier explanations they desire in the matter. 
But that is all. I cannot agree to let them reopen this question, which I 
think it w^ould be obviously desirable should not be kept open indefinitely. 
That is the position as I see it. If that kind of inquiry by the Public 
Accounts Committee is all that is desired, I have never suggested that 
it should not be admitted or sought to prevent its being admitted. But 
I am not prepared to see the Public Accounts Committee setting itself up 
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or a separate committee being set up for the purpose of a complete in- 
vestigation, going on the spot, calling in witnesses here, there and every r 
where. I cannot possibly agree to that. I do not know whether it meets 
Sdr Purshotamdas Thakurdas. I think it does; but if it does, possibly the 
Honourable Member will be willing to withdraw his amendment. 

Sir Purshotazutdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants Chambers : Indian Com- 
paerce) : May I inquire if it is a fact that the Governmient of India have 
themsAves deputed an engineer to make S(jme inquiries in connection with 
this Sambar incident? 

The Honourable Sir Baml Blackett: I think an engineer has been ap- 
podnted to pass what are called the completion reports 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will that engineer’s report cover the 
works referred to in connection with this incident? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is the completion report of theeo 
works; but I do not know quite how that comes up in this connection. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Will that report be made available to the 
Public Accounts Committee? 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It will be available for the Auditor 
General who could report on it if he finds anything in it unsuitable or 
wrong. I mean this completion report is not the sort of document we 
usually put before the Committee; it will be one of the documents which 
will be before the Auditor General for comparing with the final accounts 
of the scheme. I think as a matter of fact we have all got rather bevond 
the point which we are really after. I think, as I see it now, Mr. Neogy s 
own desire is to secure that the Public Accounts Committee is not 
muzzled; I have no desire— and T am sure that Honourable Members 
will realise that I am the last person who would have anv desir^to muzzle 
the Public Accounts Committee. I do desire that the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee should perform its functions thoroughly; but for that reason 1 do 
desire to point out that it is not desirable that the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee should convert itself from a body sitting at the headquarters of the 
Government from time to time and examining mainly what it receives 
from the Auditor General, into a body of investigation into a particular 
BUb]^>t and calling witnesses and travelling all over the place That is 
not its function, and if that is underslood, there is really very little if any* 
thing between us, except this that T do think the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee should reco^ise, having obtained from the Auditor General a 
statement that he is fully satisfied with the action taken by the Govern- 
mont in any particular case, that there is very little probability that it 
will be useM after that to call into question the action of the’ Govern- 
ment and the action of the Auditor General in the matter. 

Mr. President: The -uestion is; 


That the following Resolution be adopted : 

r^iommends to the Governor General in Council that a Chmmittae 
of and non-official Members of this Hoitse be appointed to make a thoroMrrK 

mvestigation into the financial irregularities relating to the Sambhar Sell ^ 

Scheme referred to in the report of the Public AiSlunta ComrtSTfor 
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The Asseinblv divided : 


AYES— 24. 


Abdul Matin Ohaudhury, Maulvi. 
Abdullah Uaji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Alley, 5lr. M. S 
Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das 
Birla, Mr, Ghanshyam Das. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Haji, Mr 8arabhai Nemcliand. 

Is war Sarai), Munshi 

Javakor, Mr M R 

Joi.hi, Mr N M 

Ke’kar, Mr N C 

Kuiizru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 


Lahui Cliaudhury, Mr Dhirendra 
Kant a 

Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Ma)a\iya, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Moonje, Dr B. 8. 

Mukhtai 8ingh, Mr 
Neogy, Mr. K 0 
Panclya, Mr Vidya Sagar 
Purshotamda? Thakurdas, Sir. 

Rao, Mr. G Saivotham 
Sarda. Rai Sahib Harbilas 
Snha Ml R V 
Vcikiib Mauhi Muhammad, 


NOES -41. 


Abdul Aziz. Khan Bahadur Mian 
Abdul Qaiviirn, Nawab Sir Sahibzada 
Ahmad, Klian Bahadur Nasir-ud-din 
Alexander. Mr William 
Allison. Mr F. W 
Anw.ar-iil-Azim, Mr 
Ashiafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid 
Ayaiigar, Mr V K Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil 
Bray, Sir Denys 
Chatter joe, Revd J. C 
Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B M 
Coatman. Mr J 
Cocke, Mr H G. 

Cosgrave, Mr W A 
Oouper, Mr T 
Courtenay, Mr R H 
Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji 

The motion wns negatived. 


Giahain, Mr L 
1 1 will Mr C J 

Jowahir Smgb. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar 

Koane, Mr M. 

Lamb. Mr W S 
Lind,<^d>, Sr Darty 
Mitra The Honourable Sn Bhupendra 
Nath. 

M ooie. Mr Arthur 
Mukher^ee, Mr S C 
Parsons. Mr A A L 
Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah. Rao Bahadur M. C 
Rao. Mr V Pandurang 
Roy. Mr S N 
Sams, Mr H A 
Shamaldhari Lall, Mr. 

Shillidy Mr J A. 

Syke'!, Mr, E F. 

Taylor, Mr E Oaw^an. 

Young, Mr G M 


HE80TATTION RK EXPORT OF SACHET) OBdFXTS AND INDIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. ETC 

Mr. G. Sarvotham Rao (West Coast and Ndgiris * Non-Miihainmadan 
Rural) : Sir, T beg to move * 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may 
be pleased to take immediate steps to stop the exportation out of India of sacred 
objects and of Indian antiquities, manuscripts, works of ancient art and such other 
things as are either national heirlooms and are objects of national pride or are necessary 
for a proper understanding and appreciation of India's pfist and for the .study and 
recon.struction by Indians of the history of ancient and mediaBval India.” 

Sir, I hnvft to state at the very outset that this Resolution has fallen to 
me by a mere chance of the ballot. The father of this Resolution, RaJ 
Sahib TTarhilas Sarda, has a regular dictionary of all those things connected 
with antiquities even though he lives in the modem age and will be in a posi- 
tion to give the House all the details concerning this Resolution. But I have 
’ ’ 0 
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kept to Qiyself tljo right, because all along I have been a maiden in this 
Assembly, of moving this Resolution on antiquities. The Resolution^ Sir, 
looks extremely um ostentatious and non- controversial and one on v^hich 
there cannot be the least divergence or difference of opinion on either side. 
But, the difficulties in my way in moving this Resolution and in commending 
it to the attention of the official Benches are really very great and manifest. 
Everything in India, uhtther it be religion or a prophet or divinity of a 
partieular type or fonn, is involved in some political issue, and it is not 
possible to separate them and say that these are ^on-controversial and as 
such will be accepted by everybody concerned. Now, Sir T am already 
prepared for a controversy in spite of the fact that the Resolution appears 
non-controversial. It may be stated at the very outset that this Resolu- 
tion — I am not responsible for the wording of it—is vague and deals with a 
vast subject, and, it must be impossible for any Government to put barriers 
on the export of things over which they have absolutely no control But, Sir, 

I want to take the larger meaning of the word “exportation", so that I may 
escape the criticism of the Commerce Department and the Tariff Board' tliat 
you cannot restrict the export, of a thing on which a duty cannot be levied 
and that it would be impossible for the Custdms Department to institute a 
regular search of all who export, these things. 

So I want to take the dictionai'y meaning of the word “exportation" in 
the sense of caiTving away. I will not use the stronger expressions such 
as “loot" or ‘‘robbery" which may not find appreciation in the eyes of 
some of my friends. So. I would only say that the Government should take 
steps to ffnd out a method by which they can stop the exportation of these 
things outside India. Of codrse it falls upon me to propose — as I told you 
this is a vast subject — what steps, what immediate steps the Government 
ought to take in this matter. I anticipate my Hono\irable friend the Secre- 
tary for Education, Health and Lands questioning me as to the steps, the 
tapgible steps I propose. Let us see what these steps are and t.ht‘ii we c. n 
consider them in detail The steps however are not concrete steps; they 
are not material steps on which we can proceed with very great ease as we 
do here upon the stairs of this Council House. 

Sir, the search for antiquities has become a regular craze. It was only 
the other day I was reading in some paper that there are countries in the 
world where there is so much superfluous wiealth that they do not know 
what to do with, whether they should use this wealth for the uplift of their 
own country or bring in from other countries what those countries consider 
to be their valuables. I have also heard of a very humourous story of an 
American millionaire having offered a vast sum of money for the purchase 
of Rt. PnuVs Cathedral. We have also heard of the great interest which 
is being taken in all parts of the world in the exploration of Tutankhamen's 
tomb in Egvpt T do not want to dwell anv further on this ar*d will come 
to the point di»’cctly, and that is. the feeling among persona interested in 
the ancient glories of India that the Government are not taking adequate 
steps to safeguard Indian antiquities properly The Ttesohition. Sir. is self- 
explanatory, and it shows at a glance all the things which are being exported 
and which ought to be safeguarded, in the shape of manuscript, w^orks of 
ancient art and such other things as are either Indian heirlooms or are 
objects of national pride. Of course India abounds in antiquities, and very 
little effort was ever put forth before 1904 by this benevolent Government, 
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411 securing them for India. In that year the Ancient Monuments Act, which 
we owe to Lord Curzon, was passed. Trevious to that no attempt was 
made to lielp this country' to maintain its .uicient and valuable things intact. 
The Government may reply tliat they are not responsible for what the East 
India Company did in those da;ys But 1 may say, Sir, that at the time 
the East iinlia Company had control over this country people were not so 
anxious .dxaiit old things, because the\ did not really a])preciate the value 
of any tiling except that whieh appeahal to the senses. Any patriotic student 
of Indnui history, W'ho studies it lor Us own sake and not h>r the purpose 
of examinations, discovc‘rs that thc^ illustrations and reftjrences in the books 
which are considered to be ndevant to tht' subject are objt?cts w-hieh are not 
to be found iu any Indian Museum but in some far off country, either in 
Germany or, if not there, in tlie Bodleahm l^ibrary at Oxford How these 
things were canned aw ay lh(‘re is iM>thing now to ^hovv• Oovermnent are not 
interested and the people' also are not interested and the carting away of 
these ancient lreasur<*H was not considered anything out of the way These 
things are not dutiable, and therelore the Govenmienl cannot possibly object 
to their being taken out or interfer'd in .»n\ w:u. except in the manner which 
T am going to suggest I was, Sir. m the educational line for at least 12 
years and I have also as a student been reading Indian history, especially 
ancient Infiian histor\ I h.id to sp(*eialise in it But. Sir, most students of 
ancient Indian histon take no vers gn'at interest in the subject except for 
their examination purposes Then* n(> intert'st })e\ond that And the 
study of Indian history, Sir so far as my province is concerned has been 
relegated to u ver\ minor part, while the study of the British Empire as a 
special subjeiit has been introduced Sh\ that is n delilierate attempt on 
the ]>art of the authorities to belittle Indian conditions in the exes of \oiing 
students, and to place before thdm tin* British Empire, on which the 
sun never sets, is a study which should absorb all their attention. This 
encouragement of a thorough lack of intends! in one’s owm country is a groat 
crime, a crime whieh certainly ought not to be encouraged by any Govern- 
ment If public interest in our own land is encouraged, aiwi if those objects 
of historical value are not allow'ed to be carried nwax to other places, 1 am 
sure that the public will be suflicienth interested as tr put a stop to this 
sort of exportation themselves T do not want to repeat myself, but the 
fact is that the exportation of these things is due to the lack of initiative 
on the part of this Government in starting 'miiseiiins and in encouraging the 
study of ancient art and antiquities for the purpose of building up om* own 
histoiw ourselves. Unless and until that interest is created in the younger 
generation by keeping these antiquities here in this eonntrv and ever before 
their eyes so that thex may realise that after all India w’as not a country 
of savages before the British came hero, nothing worth mentioning can be 
achieved in that direction But Indian historx^ has been taught to us, Sir, 
in such a wav, and school children will repeat it to Ihe. present dav ns to 
make out that the India of ancient davs was not so civilized 

The excavations at Mohenjo Daro. TTarappa and other places prove that 
India w’ns civilized ns early as three, to four thousand vears ago, and these 
things have attracted the attention of the world all over If the Government 
have not taken the necessary steps to guard our things formerly, and if this 
(Resolution attempts to lock the stable when the steed has already been 
stolen, it is still time enough for this Government to think over the (matter 
carefully and take such steps as would create a real spirit of enthusiasm in 
young men to study their ancient history keeping these before their eyes. 
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There are, Sir, various things which are exported. What is the reason 
for these exports? One reason is the poverty of the country. When an 
offer is received for old, worn-out leaves the value of which the possessor 
himself has not realized, in tens and thousaivls of rupees, he is prepared to 
give them up and he does give them up on very many occasions. A large 
number of manuscripts has been carried away in this fashion because the 
persons who parted vaHIIi them mwer knew the value of those 'manuscripts 
themselves, and it is no use finding fault with them. The Government have 
not given them sufficient education to understand these things. Rut, still, 
the Government can intervene and compete in the o])cn market for these 
valuable things. But, Sir, the question ma\ ])e [>ut, bow will the Govern- 
ment know that these things are valuable, how are the members of the 
Archaeological to know that tliese things are available in the 

country and can be had? I say, Sir, it is possible When the Police De- 
partment is in search of any particular scrap of paper considered to be 
conducive to the spread of sedition in (his eountrv, even body knows that 
even pillows arc' not spared without bi'ing raiisacKed during the course of a 
house search Wliy*’ Because th<‘ Government think that their interest lies 
in getting at these things. The Din'ctor of Public Tni'ormation, it is said, 
directs all bis energies to occupations wliicli an* bi*ing severely criticized by 
this side of the Hoiist*. He could, if he choosj^s to do so, gi\(^ a good deal 
of information about tliese things, as be oiigdit to, and if lie does so there 
will be no quamd on this side of th“ Hoiisi' that his salarv is non-voted. 
All this means exponditiiu' Where is this rnoiu‘\ to come from? Pan this 
money ever be found by any Government and sufficiently ^ 

Sir, as a member of th(' Standing Finance (?cmmittee 1 came across 
cert.ain papers the other day wliich said that our Kashniere Gate here, which 
is familiar to most of us only as a placiG where articles of Englisli clothing 
can he luid from European firms there at much .higher prices than at Chandni 
Chawk, hiis got to be improved. I went all the wtxy to Kashmere Gate to 
see if there was anything at all worth spending money upon. I was surprised 
to see there is nothing archaeological there is nothing historical, there are 
only bare walls, but the Government are prepared and are considering 
seriously the necessity of that particular monument aimplv because it was 
by blowing up the Kashmere Gate that dutring the Sepoy Mutiny the British 
were able to capture Delhi. Such are the things which are to be main- 
tained at very heavy cost, as if just to perpetuate in our eyes our humiliation. 
Take the Neill Statue affair in Madras where such a great attempt is 
made to get it removed, but the Government there are not prepared to 
remove it although it is a very easy thing fo keep it in another place. 
Take the Lawrence Statue at Lahore or the Black Hole in Calcutta. For 
the maintenance of all these things money is found though the people of 
this country consider these monuments humiliating to them. But are not 
there other things more valuable to which this money can be diverted, 
and for the betterment of this country*^ I am. Sir. a greater believer m 
the British Government and British justice. Whatever my other friends 
may say, T have always believed that ultimately we can get them to do 
what we want, but the mulish obduracy of the Government in silly 
matters has given even me at certain moments fooidl to reflect whether 
I was correct. There is a great agitation over statues which the people do 
not want but which the Government would maintain at anv cost. All 
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•this money, Sir, which is now wasted, can be saved and this money can 
better be utilised in hunting out manuscripts and antiquities and seeing 
them placed in their proper places so that they may be of use to students, 
Sir, 1 move. 

The Assembly then adjourned tor lAinch till 'len Minutes to Three of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Ten Minutes to Three of 
the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair 


Mr. President: Resolution i lovcd: 

“This Assembly recommencl.s Ut the Governor Getieial in Council that he may lio 
pleased to take immediate steps to stop the e>poTtatu>n out of India of sacred ohjecte 
and of Indian antiquities, manuscripts, works of ancient ait and sm h other things 
as are either n-ational heu•if>'^ms and ai’e objects of national jinde or aie necessary for 
a proper understanding' and appreciation of IndinN pa'-t and for the studv and re- 
construction, by Indians of the histoiy of ancient and inedneval India 


Sir Purflhotamdas Thakurdas (Indian IMcrchaiits' ('haiuber: Indian Com- 
merce) : On a point of order. Sir, have we a quorum in the House ^ 


Mr. President: We hav..' got more I linn a quorum. 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Seereiar\, Bepariment of Ediujation, Health and 
Hands): T am sure, Sir, the Department of Arclneologv will feel highly 
flattered by the attention which has been paid to it bv unofficial Members 
of this House on two occasions during this Session On the 2Brd Febm* 
arv we discussed the jireservalion of mins and tombs round about Delhi; 
;to-day wc have been discussing the exportation of antiquities from India. 
I fear, howevt'f, that, if thi' Director General of Archieolo'jrv were in the 
lobby or the official galleiw to-day, he would have his sense of satisff^tion 
depres.sod hy the spare attendance of Members to listen to this thrilling 
discussion. However T underiake to convev to him a cht'orful account 
of the interest which has been diaplaved in the subject by the House to- 
day, so that he may feel highly gratified and may be stimulated in the. 
efforts which he has been making for the preservation of archfcological 
works or monuments of irclueological interest in tin's countrv. 


I confess, Sir, that as I listened to the speech of my Honourable 
friend Mr Sarvotharn Rao. T was hoping that be would give mo some 
idea of the acts of vandalism which he supposed Government had been 
guilty of, that he would supply me with a list of antiquitu's Mhieh had been 
exported of nuuniscriptq .vhich came Info the poss(*Rsion of Government 
and which had not hcon safeeu-.-tded. of works of art which had come into 
our T.nssrssion nnd which liad been given awav. He, however, 
irpncral ti'nns that he :homrht that it was the duty of Government that 
works of anti^uii^ which are of liistorieal vahu should ho preserve in 
Tndip in or'^er to enablo Indian students to unrsne tWiv arc b molt ei cal and 
historioal studios nnd then lio loft U to Bai Ralnb Har Bdas Sarda. who 
T nm sorrv to soo is not -n (ho Tim.so this afternoon to onlishten me with 
’further pnrticidnrs T believe the expression used bv him \'ns that Mr 
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Sarda had a veritable dictionar\ of antiquariau objects in regard to which.. 
he was going to frame an indictment against the Government. Well, Sir, 

I am sorry he is not here, bi;cause Government really are in sympathy 
with the object which underlies the Resolution of my Honourable friend 
Mr. Sarvotham Rao. I holieve lhat object to be that what is of artistic 
value in India, what is of archieological value among the finds 
which are marh' by tht' Archieologi(*al Dcpavtmenl in India, what 

is of artistic interest to stialents of Indian liiston should be 
preserved m India, and with that oh](‘ct, Sir, we hav(‘ ever\ 

sympatliN . And it is not that wv have merely a tlicoret ic svmpathv 

with that object I w'ould in\it(‘ the attt>ntion of the Honse to 

section 17 (1) of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act of 1904, which 
empow'Crs tht‘ Governor General in (^ouncil, whenever he apprehends that 
iuitiqnities are being sold mmoved to the detnment of India, to prohibit 
or restrict, the taking by sea or by land of anv antiquities or class of anti- 
quities described in the notififvPif)n wdiich the Governor General may issue. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bomha.x MilN )wners’ Association: Indian (Jom- 
merce) ; What about the air? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Untortunalely at liie time when this Act was framed 
the Honourable and gallant B.uonot’s exploits and the potentialities of 
buccaneering irom the air had not been discovered', otherwise I am sure 
the draftsman would have made proper jirovision for them. Not merely, , 
Sir, is this power vc^sted in the Governor General in Council; but I pro- 
pose to read out to the House the definition of “antiquities’' which occurs 

in the Act, and whicii will give the House an idea of the very compre- 

hensive character of that powcT. "Antupuiies” include any immoveable 
objecds which the GovenuiKuit h\ reason of their historical or archaeological 
aRS(xiialions ma> think it iiori'svnrv to protect against injury, removal or 
disposal ^rhat, Sir, is ihc law. Hut we do not stop merely at the law, 
because inan\ wortlw laws are a dead letter and arc honoured more im 
being ignor'd than in being ohsi'rved I shall. Sir, w'ith vour 

permission summaris(> the scope* of notifications which have been 

issued hv Hie Governor Gema-al in ('ouncil from time to time 

in o’xeiTise of the ]>ower vested in him nndi'r section 17 (1) of 

the Ancient IMoiuiments Presei’vation Act of 19t)4 In three areas 

when* arclneological finds of \aluc and interest liave been discovered 

by the Arclueologica! Departmrid restrictions have been imposed. These 
areas a?*e llu' Noi*th-West Prontn'r Province, the Madras Presidency and 
the Muttra district in the United Provinces and from none of these areas 
is it now^ possible, at least wlihin the knowledge or Government, for any> 
body to export or take awau--! tbink tbat was tlu* dtrinition wlrt h lo' friend 
Mr. Rarvotbain Pao gave of the term “export” — take awniy from these 
areas aniupiities of iiitta-est or of value Of course, Sir, I must make it 
perfectly clear that these ]>owers really apply to what ma\ he considered 
to be public propeHy or what has actually come into the jiossession of the 
Archflpological Department. A^ distinct from that there is private prrv 
perty, that is to say, pictures, hooks, manuscripts, etc , \vhich are in pri- 
vate possession In regard to what mav he in private ]>ossossion the GoV“ 
ernment of India have no such restrictive or prohibitive powers; but. Sir,, 
with the exception of Italy— and in Ttalv T tbink this placing of restrictions 
dates from the advent to power of Rignor ATussoTini — T do not know of any 
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country in the world where Uovtrniiient has taken to itself the power of 
prohibiluig or preventing the exportation of works of artistic, historical or 
archteological interest which are in private possession. And the reason 
why the Government have not thought of prohibiting the exportation of 
those antiquities which rnighi; be m private possession is that such prohibi- 
tion or restriction would constitute a unwarranted interference with the 
exercise of rights of private properU. J will illustrate that point by fact 
which happens to be withei inv own personal knowledge. Here in Delhi 
wt; lia\(! I distinguished citizen, Lala Sri Jhun, who, 1 understand, has a 
unique i‘(>]l(^ci ion of Urdu manuscripts and Mughal nniiialures Now, my 
frii'iid Mr Sai'\utham Kao suggested that we might have resort to the 
G. I D m order to discover the works of archeeological or historical interest 
which happen to bo in private possession, and should then proceed to annex 
them by the t*\ercise of ^ome arbitrary law But, T am quite sure that 
if I bad gone* or if Oov.uiinienl liad gone to Lala Sri Ifarn and had 
expressed a desire to take y isstssion of these things in order to house 
them in a imiseum lu' would have said “Whv should T part with them; 
these are ni\ ov\ii and I dtTive pleasure h\ thidr ])Ossession 1 have every 
right to do what I liko with them. 1 might like to give them to a 
Univ(‘rsit\ ” As it happen'^, he did give them to a Universitv and I would 
like to avail ni\self of this < pportiinitv to pa\ a tribute to his public 
spirit 111 tins matter He has presented his manuscripts and' pictures to the 
Benan ^ Iliiidn Universitv Nh'W what I submit is that if we were to 
take to ( )iii’s('lv< s siK'h arbitrarv or autoeratic I'lowers as w'onlrl enable us 
to interfere with the righ+s of onvate property, we would really give rise 
to far greater dissatisfaction than anv satisfaction w’hich might accrue 
from Government aeqiiiring those things and keeping them in some place 
where they may not be ma<fe tbf best use of. 

The position, then, Bir, is that those antiquities which the Arehopological 
Department has discovered are retained in this country, and Honourable 
Members opposite have not been able to give me a single example of any 
such ‘mtiquit\ being exported from India If anv Honourable Member who 
may follow nu’ will be so good as to give me information about anv such 
antiquities that ma\ have been ('xported, Govi'ninient will he verv el, id to 
have that matter looked into M'ben, we come to antiquities or works of art 
which ma\ be in private ]iossession. With regard to these, T have already 
explained tlie reason whv it is not either desirable or proper for Govern- 
ment that tliev should irv to annex or seize them The real solution, 
Sir, of the diffieultv in so far as it relates to objoets of historical or 
arch8eologi(*al interest vliirdi ari' in private possession seems to b(‘ the 
stimulation of pnblie interest in what might be drsoribed as a national 
duty, namely the preservation in the eonnfrv of works of arcbreological 
and artistic interest. As TTononrable Members in this TToiise are aware, 
private generosity or private munifieenta' bas done a great deal to enrich 
the public art galleries in Bn rone and .America We wish that similar pri- 
vate munificence and generositv should be brought into pKv in India in 
order to keep in India what India has even^ right to keep But I regret 
trO sav that it is not possible for Government to do more than to appew 
in the market as an ordinary piivate competitor and to acquire what it 
may be possible for them to acquire suhieot to or in consonance with their 
resources. T have had some fi mires extracted fTom the various arehneolo- 
gioal reports and T find that in the course of the last three vears we have 
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spent something in the neighbourhood of Rs 90,000 on the purchase of 
works of artistic interest. Well, Sir, I do not argue nor do I maintain or 
contend Hint this is quite as much as we should have liked to spend on these 
objects, but still it is something. If this is supplemented by such further 
resources as we may be able to scrape together hereafter and if it is also 
implemented by what privale munificence may he able to achieve, f think 
that an important and a substiintial beginning will have been made towards 
the preservation or the keeping intact in this country of all works of 
art 


To sum up I have already stated, Government have every sympathy 
with the underlying objects of iilv Honourable friend’s Resolution. I main- 
tain that it is not merely lip sympathy but that they have under the 
Ancient IVIonuments Preservation Act got power to help in the realization 
of those objects in regard to antiquities of a certain description. And not 
merelv have they that power hut the,> have exercised that power. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) : ^Fay T ask the Honourable 
Member what the definition of an “antiquity” is? Does it include old 
’rrtanuscripts also? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The definition of the word ‘‘ antiquit v” is* 

“Any movable object which Government by reason, etc " 

Sir, I presuir*' a manuscript is a moveable object and therefore it comes 
under that category. 

As I was explaining, Sir, it is not merely that we have the power but 
we have also exercised that power in regard to these particular antiquities. 
What we have not been able to accomplish is to acquire for ourselves all 
antiquities of artistic interest that may be in private possession and the 
reason for not doing that I have already submitted to the House and I 
believe it to be a very good reason. Therefore, if I find myself unable to 
accept the Resolution which my Honourable friend has moved it is because 
of its verv comprehensive character and also because it seeks to lay on the 
shoulders of Government obligations which it would not be possible for 
them consistently either^ with their general policy or with their financial 
resources to discharge. Sir, the Resolution asks the Governor General in 
Council : 

“to stop thf expoitation out of India of sacred objects and of Indian antiquities, 
manuscripts, works of ancient art and .such other things as are either national heirlooms 
ahd ore objects of national pride or aie necessary for a proper understanding and 
appreciation of India’s past, etc.” 

In the firc^t place, criteria as to what is of national importance and what 
is not xnr' and if you were to ask everv individual in India win' considers 
himself competent to pronounce an opinion as to what is of antiquarian of 
archfpological interest, then we shall have to have musouma every two Of 
three vards. The se"*ond reason for Government not being able to accept 
this Resolution is that if thev were to accept it, they would really, if they 
intended to carry it out, be under an obligation to restrict private trade of 
private transactions between individuals owning these works of artistic 
value or importance and anvbody who may seek to acquire them. There- 
fore.’! trust inv Honourable friend will realise that it is not because Of 
anv lack of sympathy either with the object of his Resolution or the 
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'motives that have led him to move it that I find it impossible to accept it 
on behalf of Cxovernment, but simply because it seeks to lay upon us 
an oblif^alion which is too comprehensive and too wide for cur power to 
•discharge adequately. 

Mr. President: Is it the desire of the Honourable Member (Mr. Sarvo- 
tham llao) to withdraw his Resolution? 

Mr. O. Sarvotham Rao: Yes, Sir, 1 wish cO withdraw the Resolution. 
The Resolution was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn 


RESOf.UTlOX RK SViiAll IXDrSTI^V IX INDIA 

(Mr. President called on Haji Abdoola Haroon to move his Resolution 
regarding the r,ugar ludustrs ot India, but the Honourable Member w^as 
absent.) 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh (Meerut Division. Non Muhammadan Rural): May 
1, Sir, move the Resolution standing in the name of Haji Abdoola Haroon? 

Mr. President: Has the Government Member got. his written authority? 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Yes. Sir 

Sir, 1 beg to move : 

“That thi& .\b 8 emhly recommends to the Oovernor General in Council that in order 
to save the sugar industry of India and to place it on a successful commercial basis 
he be pleased to take the following steps immediately • 

(n) To cau.se to produce accounts of duty realised on sugai under the Indian 
Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1925, in compari.son with the -^^ame a.s if it were 
realised in accordance vith the previous practice of 25 per cent, as from 
Isb June, 1925, and up to the end of the last ofRouil yeai and .show exactly 
wliat surplus has Ihereh.N hoen gained 

(/v) To form a i^ugar Board consi.sting of a majority of non official Indians to 
advise the Government from time to time as to how the sugar industry 
can hc.st he helped 

(c) To place the amount of surplu.s referred to in cl.iuse p/) above at the disposal 
of the said Board for the promotion of the sugar industry 

(<7) To offer at least three dozen scholarships to Indian graduates to study the 
.scientific and up-to-date methods of sugar-cane cultivation, production m 
raw value, and reducing same to refined value, in foreign countries such as 
Java, Cuba etc 

(r) I’o Firovide better facilities for manuring and irrigation to the sugar-cane 
cultivators in the country. 

D) To issue pamphlets and books on the methods of cultivation, production and 
manuf.iclurc of in the language of the cultivator and the producer 

( 7 ) To ostahlish an experimental station at Pnsa or eUewheie in India which 
should e.YilusM ely look after tlie impioveiueiit m gi'ov\th of cane and its 
v’arieties in India on the same basis as the Experimental Station of 
Pasoeroe.in (Java) ’’ 

Sir, I fonsiih'r m\solf to bi* ver\ fortunate lo h.ave <in opportunity to 
speak on this rpotion 

The total acreage in India under sugar-cane is 29,20,000 in 1926*27. 
Out of this total acreage of 29 lakhs, my province, the United Provinces, 
contnbutes 16,13,139 acres, that is. about Y5'3 per cent and out of that 
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total acreage the Meernl Division contributes 4,09.731 acres, that is about 
14 per cent, of the total acreage of India 'Hiat proves clearly how much 
my province is’ interested in the subject, and how much the Division to 
which 1 liave the lionour to belong has at stake in the sugar industry. The 
subject is \(‘ry import aid, and the imporlance of the subject has been 
realised frolni a \i‘ry veiv long time T do not like to enter into the old 
history of this subject. I consider sonu' other friend will do it. as the time 
at my disposal is very short I sirnpl^v want to state how the industry stands 
to-day. 'Fife sugar industry lias been a very important industry in this 
country, and thi're was a time when even the sugar plant was not known to 
the people outside India, and the\ used to refer to this country as a country 
W’hich produced the hoiu'v plant 'Fheu' was a. time whf'U people in other 
countries did not know that there is anything SAveet besides honey ; then 
we were cxi^orting our sugar to oilu'r foreign countries. According to the 
statement given on page IBft of the “ llevitnv of Trade of India ” we find 
that th(^ pre-war av(‘ragt‘ of imports of sugar into (his countr\ w^as 1,31,758 
tons, and during the w’ar I believt* it was 1,47,048 and the post-war 
average has been increiAsed to 1,99 870 tons. That clearly shows that the 
fenport of sugar into this country has been very much increased In 1911 
the industiw was very much threatened, and at that time everybody was 
considering that the cultivation of sugar-cane wdll he extinct in this country, 
just as the eultivatiou of indigo has become extinct At that time, in 1910, 
Sir John iTTewett. Lieutenant (rovemor of the TTnited Provinces, said 

“Thirty yrars ogo we had 300,000 acres of indigo, with all the employment furnished 
by the manufacture of the dye; to-day we liave little more tlian 40,000 acies under the 
crop, which i.s indeed no longer known in nian> l(>cahti©s wheic it was once a source 
of employment and of profit. vSugar-cane, as I have just said, is threatened, and T 
can scarcely imagine the extent of the disaster to the province should our acreage of 
cane, which la-st year exceeded a million acres, dwundle in the same proportion as our 
acreage of indigo ” 

But furtiuuih lv the wnr came iu and a short h'ase of life Avas given to 
this industry. In the Avar days f remember to have sold my (jiir at the 
rate of Ks. 17 per mnund. To-day it is not ouIa that jaggery is not sold 
at that rate but even refined sugar is not sold at that rate. This clearly 
shows that the industry has become very much threatened by the import 
of sugar. 

On page 21 of the “ Beview of Trade of India ” it in stated': 

“Imports of sugHi of all soils exchidinx molasses and conf-^ctionery into British 
India during 1926-27 still further increased and amounted to 826.900 tons, a rise of 
13 per cent, over the preceding year, and 22 per cent, as compared with 1924-25 The 
value of the imports rose hy 2l per cent, to Rs 18,37 lakhs Sugar ranked second in 
importance in the list of imports in the year under review, wldle in the preceding 
year it had taken but the third place “ 

Further ou, Sir. w^c find Ihnt even the imports of molasses increased from 
70,786 tons to 95,982 tons, tho value rising from Es. 38 lakhs to Es. 52J 
lakhs. 

This clearly shows that the sugar industry is in a very bad plight. If 
Honourable Members happen to go to the villages in the Meerut District, 
and the Eohilkimd Division thev will find that the condition of the farmer 
has become very, very had. The average rate at which gur is sold this 
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ytiar is Bs. 4 a maiind. If you compare Hs. 4 to Rs. 17 of the \^'ar days- 
voui will clearly realise what is the condition, and even at Rs. 4 it will 
not sell. So 1 beg to submit that it is a oase m which Oovemment should 
do whatever it can to save the industry. 

In 1019 the Governm#^nt themselves considered it to be necessary to 
save thm industry, and a (V)mmiiteo was appointed by the Governor 
General under a Resolution of the Revenue and Agricultural Department, 
dated October l^nd, 1919 In that Resolution they said • 

“Sjigar-t'ane i.s iiidigPiuaiR in India which until very recent yearR stood first of all 
(f'lintries in the world in its area under cane and Us estimated vield of cane .sugar, and 
oven now ranks second only to Cuba.” 

The reference to this ('onuuiticc clearly shows that very wide powers were 
eiven l(' this Cummitiee They travelhal not only in this eountrv but 
111 other countries also to enquire as to bow the sugar industry ean he 
developed The report was brought out in 1920 and published in 1921 
nnfortunately at that time ibe Government considered that it w’as nn- 
iKicessarv to tak(‘ an\ aedion on that report I put a question. Sir, in this 
House liovi’ inanv of thf; reeoinnu'ndations niide bv that Coni- 

inittee bad been carried out and I was infonned that onK verv small items 
liad biaai taken note of otherwise the recommendations had either been 
forwarded to the Local Governments or no action had Ix'on taken This 
•-hows clearly tlu' inaelion of the Govemmont I wa.s further told that 
no aetuin bad bf en taken on those recoinmcmdations hoonuse there wore 
some financial difinculf ies, and that now they must wait till the Royal 
AgricUill ural Goininission’s Report is out I am son\ that tlu' Govem- 
nient should liave decided to wait for the Ih^port of the Aoricndtural Com- 
mission, becau'^o we find from the questionnaire issued by that Conimis- 
‘-ion that tins was not uin* of th(' subjects before tbein Tt was simply 
incident allv gona into It was not the task before the Roval Vgriciill ural 
Gommissjon to inquire as to bow to develop this industry Morcawer when 
there wa^ a roinmittca' appointed so recontlv as in 1919 there w*a^ no 
necessitv for awaiting the report of the Roval Agricultural rommis^ion. 
If in ilie tenns of reference the Ro^al Agricultural Commission had been 
asked speciallv to report on thi.s industry, then certainly there would have 
been some reason to wait for their report, but as it' 

IS it nnaans nothing else but inaction of the Government 

1o save this important industry T consider, Sir. that 

/f this industrv is not saved, I am afraid it is sure to die out and T 
may slate from rnv own experience that even to-dav sui>ar cane cnltivat-on 
is not a paying job Though the aggi'egnt(' under sugar-cane has tr> a 
(‘ertain ('xieiit mcnaised, the next \iar will show thaf. tlx' acreage has 
been reduced considerably We find according to the he.st estimates of* 
the different farms in the United Province's that thr^ enltivation of an 
acre of sugarcaui* does not cost le.ss than Rs 100 w^hile on an average the 
TWU'C that tb(' cultivator gets does not exceed Rs. 90 That clearly show^s 
the cultivation of sugar-cane during this year and the past year has been 
a clear loss to the cultivator If it had been a case of substituting 
another crop for sugar-cane, then possibly I would not have been very 
much afraid of the extinction of this industry ; but when w'o find that in the 
wthole of the Afeerut Division, the GnmLhpur Division and the Rohil- 
kund Division — three of the most important sugar-cane cultivating 
divisions — there is no other crop which can be substituted for sugar-cane, 
I fear it wdll mean nothing else but that rents will go down and the 
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revenue will remain the same, so that people will not be. able to support 
themselves. They are already very poor and the extinction of this industry 
will reduce them to a still worse condition. So it is but necessary that 
the Government should take action nt once. 

There are certain people who consider that India being out of the 
sugar belt, it is unnecessary to save this industry and therefore it is a 
waste of time and money to improve the methods of cultivation or in 
any other way try to save this industry . 1 may submit here a few points, 

Sir, which will clearly show that India Is very well suited for the pro- 
duction of sugar and therefore it is jn'cessarv to save this industry. 
Possibly m} appeal might not have been very impressive if the Govern- 
ment had the interest of imported sugar from Mauritius still to consider, 
but we find that the Mauritius sugar is not able to hold its own against 
Java, and so there is no question of coiillict of interest between the 
Government and the people, and it is only fair that the Government 
should take some action iu the matter. The first point to which I would 
<lraw attention, Sir, is that in no country does erne mature iu less than 
12 to 18 months while in India we mature our eane in 9 months. That 
clearly shows that we are better suited for the cultivation of sugar. 

’ Certainly on account of the want of facilities such as manure .and irriga- 
tion we have not been able to produce a better tonnage of sugar, but 
that is due,, as I shall try to show, more or less to the inaction of the 
• Government experts rather than to the cultivators. Then. Sir, there was 
one objection made in this report, that the tonnage of sugar is very 
low in this country, I believe that on an average it is so. but as far as 
the maximum yield goes the result of the Shnhajahanpiir Fann clearly 
shows that it is in no way less than the miiximum produce of Java. It 
is a fact that in this country the maximum yield of all the crops can 
very well compare with the maximum yield of the same crop in other 
countries of the world; but the average yield of every crop is much lower 
as W(' do not, rather cannot, resort to intensive cultivation as is resorted 
to in other countries. It is due to the want of scientific knowledge. It 
is due to the want of resources. It is due to certain other factors which 
this is not the time to go into. Then, Sir, there was another charge — that 
the amount of sugar that we get out of our cane is very low. So it is, Sir, 
but it is due more or less to the want of facilities given to the cultivator. 
On account of which he cannot grow canes of higher sugar contents. 
Only the other day I received a letter from the Director of Agricultiuo 
in the Bhopal State. He has been able to get as much as B to 9 maunds 
of refined sugar out of a hundred maunds of cano simply by crushing by 
the ordinary method and preparing sugar by the ordinary method without 
the use of the vacuum pan. That clcarlv shows that the percentage of 
sugar can ver\ well hr increased even without the introduction of modern 
factories. T do not suggest in any wav that we should not improve upon 
the wasteful method that we iare employing to-day, but it means. Sir, 
that if we want to improve upon the resources that we have already got 
we can do a lot. T was tr\dng to show that India is verv M'cll suited 
to the development of the sugar industry. India has different sorts of 
and climates Perhiaps you will be siu^rised to hear that in the 
’Meerut Division and in the Kohilkund Division there is a ver\' big 
fm?a under suear cane which does not require any irrigation at all for 
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the prudiK'tOn ot suoar-ciiuo. Practieiilly th(‘ whole of Bijiic)re District 
grows bugur-cane without irrigation That shows clenrh' how far the land 
IS very well suited to it. I have not got the* figures of Bijnore. but I have 
got the figures of my district and from that you will find that about 
lo per cent of the total acreage under sugar-cane is unirrignted. That 
clearl\ show^s how far the place is wel'l suited I draw' from this the 
conclusion that it is an ]ndustr\’ wdiieh outrht to he helped and which 
should be helped. 

• 

Coming to the Ifesolution Sir, the fir.st three parC> of il consist of 
one recommendation. nnmel\ the appointment of a Sugar Ifoard. You 
v/ill be pleased to note that .n jiaragraph 371 of the Sugar Committee's- 
Jieport the Committee recommended. 

“that a stioiig peimaneiii \\liKh mipht I'o loe'wn as Tnchan Sugar Board 

should he iminediaU'ly appoiuled 

'rhe CoviTuiuent lias not t'-tabli^hed lhi^ Ihiard evtu to-day though 
more than bix \eMi’'-; "lia'. e ehijjbcd Further on we find tliat they say 
that th(' ex])enditnre for the establi.^hment of a Sugar Board would be 
jiracticallN insignificant It was tiuTcfore necessary that the (Jovernment 
should liave Obtahlished that Board at once Certainly tlu‘y might have 
objected to the researcli nstitute on account of financial difficulties. I 
shall c/'ime to tliat later on. but at any rate this Sugar Board could have 
been establishtd long long ago after the report w'as out especially when 
the amount needed was very m.significant Tluo have also recommended 
that out of the eleven memhers of this Board there should be six non- 
official members; and the Committee considered that after some time 
it should be jiossibie to liand over the entire board to a non-official body, 
which show's clearly that they recommended in a wav a non-official Board. 
As regards money. Sir, T submit th«it the Government has realised a 
very big amount as the difference in duty by levying a specific rate of 
Rs. 4-8-0 per cwd;. instead of the 25 per cent, duty they had before. I 
have calculated the figures, Sir; it comes to about 2 crores a year. If 
only this amount had been put at the disposal of the Sugar Board, a 
re.search institute and the sugar school that they recommended would 
have betm established. I think the recommendations ought not to have 
been thrown out on the score of financial stringency Perhaps it might 
be said that on account of finnnciial difficulty the Government required 
this revenue for other purposes. But, Sir, as T stated the other day, 
1 consider that it is the duty of Government to spend the amount realised 
from the customs duty on the development of the industry from which 
the revenue is realised — at 'least a portion of it. Sugar w'as threatened. 
The Government realised their duty that it should be saved and protected. 
After that. Sir, the first charge on the custom revenues levied on sugar 
ought to have been the establishment of sugar schools and the re- 
search institute. The first recommendation in this Resolution, therefore, 
is that the Sugar Board should be established at once; and for the money 
that is needed the difference between the 25 per cent, dutv and the 
Rg. 4-8-0 per cwt. duty should be put at their disposal. This is my 
specific recommendation : but T do not mind whether the whole amount 
is placed at their disposal or a portion of it sufficient to comply with the 
recommendations of the Committee. The thing that w'e want is that the 
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^recoiiimendations, the practically unanimous recommeudations of the 
Committee should be carried out as soon as possible. They should not 
be delayed any turiher; otherwise, Sir, after the whole industry has been 
killed, what is the good ct helping it? After the industry is killed you 
may levy prohibitive duties or you may in any other w^y help it; but 
Ihe industry will not be revived. This is the proper time when you can 
do it; when you ought to do it. If, just after the war, the Government 
had taken steps to have these recommendations carried out, then the 
industry would not have been in these difficulties at all. We may be 
told that the cultivator of this country is a man of very conservative 
habits; but is that the reply? Who has made him conservative? May 
1 inquire how many schools and colleges are there where you give voca- 
tional training or agricultural training? You have so many schools and 
colleges and turn out boys unfit for the agricultural profession. How 
can you blame then the illiterate cultivator and say he is very conserva- 
tive? 1 have repudiated and I repudiate the charge uow with all the 
emphasis at my command,, that the cultivator of this countiy is not con 
eervative at all. 1 have seen farmers taking to every improvement that 
18 possible; but the difficulty is that the officer of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment cannot go to him and speak to him in his own language You 
issue books and pamphlets not in his language but in the English language 
and you sell them at prohibitive prices. 1 have myself been gett/ing 
pamphlets issued by the University of California in America : they pay 
the postage ; they do not charge me anything. But in India, Sir,, small 
pamphlets of sixteen or eighteen pages are sold at the rate of 8 annas 
or 12 annas or even a rupee; and mind you, they are written in English 
tis if this was a country in which only English people lived. What is 
the good of issuing these pamphlets and books written in English I cannot 
understand ; and then the pamphlets and the books issued in the vernacular 
deserve to bo put in no better place than the waste paper baskets. If 
-you see them, you would have an impression that these agricultural people 
are fools and that they do not understand even common place things. 
That is the spirit in which the books are written; that is the spirit in 
which even the journals are written. This is the complaint which is 
covered in the next recommendation in which T have said that the 
paipphlets and books should be published in the vernacular of the culti- 
vator. It is but necessary that the Government should see that when 
their experts bring out certain discoveries or recommend certain scientific 
methods of cultivation, they should write out those things in the language 
which can be understood by the cultivator so that it can he of any use 
to the fanner, I am sure that if any propaganda of that nature is carried 
on, at least my district or division will be the first to take up all those 
suggestions. Perhaps it will be gratifying to know that in my district 
you will find that the largest area under sugar-cane is sown with the 
Goimbatore varietres. This clearly shows that people are willing to take 
it up, provided you give them proper facilities and proper information. 

The other recommendations, Sir, which I consider very important are 
about irrigation facilities, manure and other things. About irrigation, and 
manure facilities I would point out a few things. This is not the time 
td go into the details, but there are just one or two points. As far as 
irrigations goes, either the people resort to canals or to wells. 
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■Now. with regard to canals, in the whole of the United Provinces these 
■are opened intermittently, and the result is that whenever the cultivator 
requires water he does not get it; he has to wait for a mouth to irrigate 
his field. If tliere is a constant supply of water, naturally he will be 
able to grow better varieties of cane. This is the reason wh\ he does 
not want to replace his canes by other varieties of canes, not because 
he is conservative but because he does not get a sufficient w'ater supply 
from the canals at a time wlieii he needs it. The intensive cultivation 
of any coxip requires better facilities, and no man would go in for it^as 
it entails greater cost — unless he is assured that at least he will get 
sufficient water at the proper time. 

Then again, Sir, there )s a very good recommendation of the Sugar 
Committee about electrical energy being produced from the different falls 
in the United Provinces. I know, Sir, the Superintending Engineer, IVleerut 
Division, told me that the United Provinces (Tovernment has applied 
to the Central Government for a loan for developing the energy at Eobla. 
More than 3.000 horse power is available there, and there are a good 
many falls of that nature on the Ganges canal from which electrical 
energy can be pn^dneed, and if that energy were utilised for working 
tube wells in the Meerut and other adjoining districts, there will be 
sufficient amount of water facilities. But I am afraid, Sir, that about 
500 horse power has already been taken for luxury purposes to light 
and supply fan to the urban area and the balance of power available 
will also be utilised in the '^amc manner as the Government considers that 
unless the illiterate people are willing to enter into contracts for electric 
energy they can do nothing m the matter. It is certainh an absurd 
proposal. Tf the people are illiterate and do not understand the case of 
the energy, the Government ought to put their own tube wells give water 
to the cultivators and charge water rates That is one method, or you 
can sell the entire energy available to the District Boards and it may 
be utilised for irrigation and other agricultural purposes b\ them. At 
any rate I consider that the first claim to all these falls should be that 
of the cultivators, and they should be told that it ie to their advantage 
to utilise this energy. If w'e can obtain this electrical energy we sh^l 
be able to crush our canes at a very low cost and at the same time the 
percentage of juico extracted will be much higher than we get to-day. 
There will be water facilities lavailable and the country will be in a much 
better and prosperous condition. 

There is another point, Sir, to which I should like to invite the attention 
‘-of the House, and that is with reference to manures. In this country 
there are no manures available, and the only manure that you can recom- 
mend to a cultivator is the green manure but he is charged the same 
rate for it as he would have paid for ripening the same crop. I do not 
think the Government is justified in doing so. After all. the crop that 
is used for green manure does not require the same amount of water aa 
is required for maturing the same crop. Tf the water rates for green 
crop are abolished, the manure will be available at a very cheap cost. 
With regard to manure, T am shocked to fiitd that the amount of oil 
cakes and bone meal exported from thiis country is daily increasing, and 
it is a matter for regret that the Government has not taken steps to 
levy higher duties to prohibit the export of these commodities. We find, 
'Sir, the export of oil cakes increiasod from 91,000 tons valued at 211 
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lakhs to 236 lakhs tons valued at 258 lakhs. And about the bones 
and bone meal, the same is the story, and there has been an increase 
in the export of bone and bone meal. The Government has not realised 
this even to-day 1 am sure the phosphoric contents of our soil are 
decreasing practically every day, and that is why the vitality of our 
people is also decreasing. A comparative analysis of the groins produced 
in this country with those produced in other countries will,, 1 am sure, 
disclose the- glaring fact that the phosphoric contents of the grains grown 
here are much less. The only phosphoric supply is contained in bone, 
and what steps have Government taken to ask the people to use this 
commodity? If there was bone meal available, wc could very well dis- 
tribute it among the people and ask them to use it and if they were 
satisfied with its results, certainly there would have been a very' great 
demand for it. 1 know. Sir, from personal experience that only a few 
years ago there was no demand for o’i caki's in my province. But the 
Government pirchased a very large quantity of oil cakes and distributed 
it among the people and the result was that next \ear there was a very 
big demand tor oil cakes all over tbo province, and large quantities of 
oil ci<ikes are being consume<l to-dav as manure. The Government has 
got their own factory at Manori ^\herc o:l cakes and decorticated seeds 
and other things are sold. These things can very veil be distributed by 
the xVgricultural Defiartment themselves. 

Then the other recommendation is that scholarsliips should be awarded 
to suitable graduates to encourage them to go abroad to study the culti- 
vation of sugar-cane and the manufiicture of sugar,, so that when they 
return to this country after completing their education they might be 
able to instruct the cultivators and thus help the development of the 
industry. In the Resolution, Sir, there is a recommendation to offer at 
least three dozen scholarships to Indian graduates to study the scientifin 
and up-to-date methods of sugar-cane cultivation and sugar manufacture. 
I hope the Honourable Member will not consider this munber a very 
excessive one, because there are many countries growing sugar-cane and 
manufacturing sugar with different sorts rf soil nnd different methods of 
cultivation, and it is therefore ver\’ necessary that we should have people 
with experience of different countries different climates and’ different soils, 
80 that they may be able to take charge of different places which have 
varying climates in this country. India is not a small place. Even in 
our province we find that different climates and soils exist and therefore 
it is necessary^ that a number of people should co abroad to study the 
sugar industry under different conditions so that they may tell the people 
here what is the right method to adopt in the different provinces. I am 
not at all disappointed. Sir, that our industrv will not be able to compete 
with the industry in other countries, because if the Government affords 
us the necessary facilities we shall eertainlv be able to compete with 
any country in this matter. I know, Sir, Java at one time was producing 
much worse qualities of ennes when they started the cultivation of sugar- 
cane. and Jai^a was forced to import canes even from India for cross 
breeding and after that they could produce very good qualities of canes 
there. If you had started at that time poss'Tjly vou would have done the 
same thing. But we find, Sir, that even to-day though the recommenda- 
tion was quite clear that thick and medium canes should be developed 
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the deveiopment of thick canes have not been taken at all. Only recently 
1 was told that they have begun some work in thick canes. 1 would 
submit^ bir, that the Sugar Committee found that the indigenous canes 
of this country are absolutely free from disease. That is the main point 
with our canes, while the imported canes have many diseases. That is 
why our indigenous oanes have survived for so many years in this country. 
If you want to substitute these canes by better canes you will have 
to see that the new diseases are not imported along with the canes. 
J^ih’erent canes will have to be found for different soils and climates of 
this country. The differences m climate and soil will be quite apparent 
from the fact that in the United Provinces there are places which can 
produce sugar-cane without irrigation, and even in places where irrigation 
is necessary only tive waterings are enough, while in Bombay we have 
17 waterings for sugar-cane This clearly shows under what different 
circumstances we are working. There is so much difference in climate 
and soil that it is very necessai*} that a large number of people should 
leara the manufacture of sugar and the cultivation of cane, \ 5 o that they 
.may be able to give some ladvice to the people living in different parts 
and working under different climates. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has left the Standing Order 
regarding the time limit far behind. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: I am very sorry, I shall not take more than five 
minutes. 

Mr. President: Order, order 

Mr. Mukhttt Singh: Only a minute, Sir. I have not said anything 
about the last item {g). 1 would simply point out that on page 17 of the 
Sugar Committee’s Report they clearly said that we should provide the 
same facilities in the way of an institute in this country as Java has. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Ambala Division . Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I move: 

“That at the end of the Keeolution the following be added : 

*(A) to take steps to impose protective duties on the import of sugar into India, 
and 

(i) to arrange that railway freights regarding sugar and jaggery be adjusted in 
such a way as best to promote the interest of the sugar industry’.” 

Sir, I am not a sugar expert, nor am I a cultivator of sugar. But the 
sugar industry is a national industry in every sense of the word and it is 
one of those industries in which lakhs and lakhs of my countrymen find 
employment and their livelihood. In India, where many people are vege- 
tarians also, sugar enters very largely into their daily victuals. I can re- 
member, from my childhood many orthodox people among Hindus who 
would not touch foreign sugar, and even now I can count many relations 
of mine who have not touched foreign sugar in thear whole life, and there 
w good reason for it. The other day the Honourable the Leader of the 
House was pleased to remark that Great Britain wanted to see India pros- 
perous and happy. I have no reason to doubt that statement, Sir. If 
India can remain happy and prosperous without any of her interests 
clashing with those of Great Britain I do not doubt for a moment the com- 
placent attitude of the members of the Government. But if the interests 
of Indie do come into clash in any respect with the interests of Great 

Q 
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Britain, I think it is my duty to submit that the policy of the Govemmeni 
has so far been that the interests of the weaker must go to the wall. The 
history of the sugar industry in this country, if it is indicative of anything, 
is indicative of the fact that the interests of the sugar industry in India 
have been sacrificed by the benign British Government for the interests 
of Mauritius, her own colony There was a time in the history of India 
when sugar was exported out of India in very large quantities. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal : European) ; I rise to a point of order. 
Sir. Is there a quorum? 

Mr. President: When was the last count taken? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : Ten minutes after three. 

(The time at this moment was 5 minutes to 4.) 

Mr. P. W. Allison (Bombay : Nominated Official) ; Seven minutes to 
three was the exact time. 

Mr. President: I am told by Mr. Bajpai that it was ten minutes after 
three. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I was not a very careful observer of the time 1 
have just stated my opinion about it 

Mr. President: As there is some difference of opinion I would not like 
to take the recount now. 1 will wait till ten minutes past four. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava; I was submitting, Sir, that there was a 
time when India exported sugar in very large quantities There was enough 
to satisfy the domestic needs of the country and the surplus produce was 
exported to England and other countries. As far back as 1800 the exports 
of sugar from India to Great Britain amounted to 120,471 cwts. In 1821 
the export amounted to 277,228 cwts. and in 1840 they increased to 
1,000,000 cwts. In the year 1847-48 the total exports from India were in 
the neighbourhood of 1,229,000 cwts. valued at about Bs. 1,66,28,524. 
Now, Sir, if we study the history of this commodity we will find that there 
are about three or four cycles into which it can be divided. As I am 
afraid that after ten minutes it will be held that there is no quorum I 
will not go into those details at present. Without going into the history 
I will only point to one aspect of the question, rnd that is this. In the 
year 1899 when the sugar industry of Mauritius was hit by the competi- 
tion of Austria and Germany and other places, all the commercial interests 
of Mauritius and the colonies made a great row and they went to the Sec- 
retary of State and he sent the draft of an anti-bounty legislation to India. 
Though one Governor General had the courage not to put that legislation 
into force his successor took the opportunity and passed the anti-bounty 
legislation. The effect of that legislation was especially propitious to the 
interests of Mauritius. In that inquiry and in those days the indigenous 
interests of India were not paid any heed to whatever. Subsequently, 
when it came to be found out that the Mauritius industry was killing 
Indian interests outright, in 1911 an attempt was made by Pandit Mala viva 
z<nd others to ask the Government to impose protective duties, and the 
}ato Mr. Gokhale asked for an inquiry to be made, and the Government 
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had not at that time even the courage to order an inquiry and do some 
sort of justice to India. Subsequently, after that, had it not l)een for 
ihe intervention of the war, by this time the sugar industry would have 
been killed. But fortunately in times of war the dying sugar industry got 
a fillip, and to-day we find that the industry is in a normal condition in 
the sense that it has not got the advantages which the times of war afford- 
ed and wo can see to-day how the industry stands It would pain all 
the Members of the blouse to see ihat that sugar industry is in a mori- 
bund condition, and unless the Government came to its aid in proper 
time, the industry would haye se(*n its last da\s. It has been pointt*d out 
by my friend, Mr Mukhtar Singh, how the cullivator cannot make }K)th 
ends meet so far as ihe eultivalion of sugar is concern'd Now, Sir, as T 
have submitted, from a long tune ])ast the attempt of Indian publicists 
has been to ask this Government 1o impo'^e protective duties Wlum the 
Sugar Commitl(‘e was appoint'd, we know tht'v made reeommendatjons in 
regard to the promofion (»f this industry, but so far as duties wer*' eon- 
eerned, they desisted from making any specifie recommend, .tion'-' Tie ^ 
were under tln^ impression tliat since Fiscal Commission was coming 
on, they should rather postpone this inattcT for the cons,ideration of the 
Commission so that on pag(^ 318 \ou will find tlie recommtmdalion which 
they mad(i and which I need not repeat Sul^sequentlv, Sir, the Fiscal 
Commission came in and tlie\ al^o desisted from making anv specific re- 
eominendatrions To-dav the position is this tliat since 1020 there has 
tioen no inquiry, and unless an inouirv is made and justice is done to this 
iridustry, it is hound to suffer gri<'vous]\ England wants to prot(»et sueh 
industries, it would si'om, jn which her interests do not clash ^ith those 
of herself I am in haste. Sir, and I think I have finished the first point 

As ri'gfirds the see(>n(l point (i) of the amendment F would only sub- 
mit that the Fiscal Commission incpiir\ (paragraph 1261 was not followed 
up and a complaint is a]wa^s mndt' in regard to this particular. Tiast time 
at the time of the discussion of the Ilnilway Budget this thing w^as 
pointed out, and I would add my foehh' voice to the voice of my country- 
men that the niiluav authorities should conduct themselves in such a 
manner that this industry finds all the help which the State can give 

With these words, Sir, I support the amendment- 

Mr. G, S. Bajpai: Sir. I should ^'ke in the fir^^t jjlace to congratulate 
Mr Mukhtar Singh on a ver\ thoughtful speech. It is of good augury for 
the future of agrieuluire in this country that jwactical agriculturists like 
my friend, Mr Mukhtar Sngh, should have an interest in the apj'li^a- 
tion of science to agricidture He has traversed verv wide ground Sir. 
so has the Honourable IVfemher who followed him; and I do not think 
tliat at this late hour it is desirable that I should trv to follow mv friend, 
iMr. Bluirgava, into the historical excursus which he made, or, for that 
matter, try and answer 'po’nt by point all that nn friend Mr Mukhtar 
Singh, had to sav about what he imagines to he the sins of commission 
and omission of Government. Tlie position is that the Government of 
India, when the Beport of the Sugar Committee was receivt'd, found 
themselves faced witli two factors. One was the impending transfer of 
agriculture to the pro\inces and the leaving to provincial Ministers of 
the control of agricultural administration. The other factor, and a very 
important factor, wirh which thev found themselves faced was financial 
stringency. What happened, therefore, was that the bulk or to be pre- 
cise nearly half, of the reoommendetions made by the Sugar Committee 
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which related epecihcally to proviuces or particular areas were quite 
naturally left to the provinces to deal with. The main recommendations 
vrhich concerned the Government of India were (1) the formation of a 
Sugar Board, (2) the foundation of a Kesearch Institute, and (3) the 
establishment of a pioneer sugar factory in Northern India. The Sugar 
Board, about the non-creation of which Mr. Mukhtar Singh has complain- 
ed, was intended by the Committee to look primarily and exclusively 
after the work which was to be entrusted to this Kesearch Association the 
establishment of which the Committee recommended. Now the cost of 
founding this Research Institute as well as of the pioneer sugar factory 
was in the neighbourhood of Ks. 91 lakhs non-recurring and the recurring 
cost of running the Kesearch Institute and the Board was estimated at 
something like Rs. 12 lakhs per annum In the post-war financial 
stringency it was not possible for the Government of India to undertake 
expenditure running into 91 lakhs non-recurring and 12 lakhs recurring. 
That really was the reason why it was not found possible by the Gov- 
ernment of India to give effect to those three recommendations, — not 
any lack of sympathy with the industry or any lack of desire to see t'-at 
industry placed on a modem and scientific basis. But certain other re- 
commendations which it was in their power to give effect to without 
waiting for better or improved financial prospects ivere given effect to, 
and I shall mention two. One of these was the establishment on a more 
effective basis of the Sugar Bureau at Pusa, — this Bureau has done ex- 
tremely good work during the last few years. I shall describe its activities 
briefly. It maintains a library of information relating both to the culti- 
vation of sugar-cane and to methods of the manufacture of ‘^ugar. Then 
it has a well-organized cable service which it has utilised to collect 
information about sugar crops and the manufacture of sugar abroad and 
to disseminate that information to those who are interested either in 
^the cultivation of sugar or in the manufacture of sugar in this country. 
The third thing which this Bureau at Pusa does is to give such scientific 
or technical advice as Local Governments or firms engaged in the sugar 
industry may require. Mr. Wynne-Sayes is a specialist and he has T 
think only recently returned from a trip to Bombay where the Local 
Government had asked for his assistance — assistance which was verv 
readily given. The second or, rather, another recommendation of the 
Sugar Committee to v/hich the Government of India have already given 
effect is the taking over of the cane-breeding station at Coimbatore in 
Southern India. Until 1925 that station was under the control of the 
Provincial Government. Since then it bae been under the control of 
the Government of India. Nearly a quarter of a million rupees have 
already been spent on the extension of that institute, and according to 
the latest report which I have I find that the medium qualitv of sugar- 
cane which they have produced 'at that station 'is becoming rapidly 
popularized in Bihar and Orissa and also in the Punjab. 

So, Sir, it is not strictly speaking correct to say that the Government 
of India have completely shirked their responsibility or that they have 
been apathecic to the interests of the sugar industry or to the require- 
ments of the cultivation of sugar-cane. They have, consistently with 
their resources, done what it was possible for them to do, and consistently 
the constitutional position, they have done what it was proper for them 
to do. When I ^ay that, I do not contend that all that it is possible for 
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the Government of India to do, bearing in view tlie all-India character 
of this industry and the desirability of co-ordinating research and uni 
fying action in regard to research, and, what I might call, experimenta- 
tion in regard to pioneer methods of manufacture, has been done. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Mukhtar Singh said that he thought that the 
Government df India were really playing with the recommendations of 
ihe Sugar Committee, that they were more interested in promoting the 
sugar industry in Mauritius and elsewhere seeing that Mauritius was 
entirely incapable of competing witli the highly .scientific and economical 
product of Java, that they had given up all interest in the Indian industry. 
Ihat, Sir, is not the position; they are not playing with the Report of 
the Sugar Committee. I have given a few instances of what they have 
done; and although it is -perfectly true, as Mr Mukhtar Singh savs that 
the sugar industry as such or the cultivation of sugar as such, does not 
figure in the questionnaire of the Agricultural Commission, I avail my* 
self of this opportunity to infonn him that the Agricultural (’onunission 
has been paying special attention the report of tlie Sugar Committee 
It was because the Sugar Committee had made a special investigation of 
this industry and of problems relating to or connected with this industry 
that it was not considered necessary by the coinm s-ion to recover or re- 
traverse the ground covered by the Sugar Committee Thev thought thev 
would take over the report and make it the basis of investigation and 
recommendations in the altered constitutional position which exists in 
India to-day; and I may further inform the House. Sir, that evidence was 
actually laid before the Royal Agricultural Comm’ssion h\ the Indian 
Sugar Producers’ Association and by others interested in this industry; 
and the Government of India ho»pe, Sir. that as a result of tlie fresh ex- 
amination of the problem which the Rovai Agricultural Comm ssion has 
been able to undertake, they will have valuable and more up-to dale re- 
commendations in connection with or relating to the cultivation of sugar- 
cane and to the manufacture of sugar. 

Hr. Mukhtar Singh: The questionnaire issued by the Royal Agricul- 
tural Commission d<^)es not contain any question pertaining to the sugar 
industry as such. 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: I am sorry. Sir, that T did not make myself clear 
to my friend Mr. Mukhtar Singh I did admit that the Commission did 
not issue a detailed questionnaire about the sugar industry; hut the reason 
for that, as I explained, w^as that they had before them the Report of the 
Sugar Committee which was fully exhaustive and w^hich had traversed 
the whole field; and I further said thai special evidence w'as laid l)\ those 
primarily interested in the manufacture of sugar in this country, namelv. 
the Indian Sugar Producers’ Association. It is regrettable that the Com- 
mission did not realise the special and the keen interest which my friend 
opposite had taken in the cultivation of sugar; otherwise T am quite sure 
that they would have availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
my friend appearing before them to elicit such information as they could 
from him and from his personal experience. So, Sir, the position is not 
that the Government of India are apathetic to th? industry or that they 
are neglectful of the recommendations made by the Sugar Committee. 
They are now awaiting the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture who are seized of this problem and I can assure my Honourable 
friend opposite that the recommendations made bv that Commission as 
wejj as the suggestions which my Honourable friend has made in the course 
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of the discussion to-day — and they or, some of them at any rate, are very 
valuable suggestions — will receive the prompt and sympathetic considera- 
tion of Government as soon as the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture is received. Of course we are hoping that the Jleport will be 
published by the end of next month and we shall proceed to the examina- 
tion of it as soon after that as possible. 

I do not propose, Sir, to go into the detailed recommendations which 
are embodied either in the main Resolution or in the amendment which 
has been moved by Pandit Thakurdas Rhargava. I would say this, that 
a good many criticisms of detail which my friend Mr Mukhtar Singh made 
ought really to have been addressed to the Government of the United 
Provinces and also discussed in the United Provinces Legislative Council 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: May I inform my Honourable friend that I have 
done it and I have failed, because T was told there that the work was 
for the Centra^ Government to do. I was in the Council when the Sugar 
Committee’s Report was published. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I am sorry, Sir, that judging from what he has 
stated, the Government of the United Provinces should have tried to put 
off my Honourable friend. The Government of India will consider the 
desirability of forwarding to the Government of the United Provinces his 
complaints and his suggestions for such action as it may he within their 
province to take But there is one point. Sir, which I would like to lay 
stress on, and that is the proposal to earmark a large part of the surplus 
that may accrue from the quantitative or specific import duty on sugar, 
which has been imposed since 19*2.5. The Honourable the Finance Mem- 
ber, Sir, the other day stated a financial truism which nevertheless em- 
bodies a sound financial principle that you cannot earmark the yield of a 
particular source of revenue for particular objects There must be a com- 
mon fund for purposes of expenditure and from that common fund yon 
must make grants or you must set apart sums of money according to the 
exigencies of the situation. But I would remind my Honourable friend 
opposite that in the questionnaire which the Royal Commission issued both 
the question of tariffs and of sea freights occurs. T will invite his attention 
to question No. 21 which says : 

“Do existins: oustoms duties, (u) import tariff, and {h) sea freight, adversely affect 
the prosperity of Indian cultivators; if so, have you any recommendations to make’*’ 

sO thpf that part is covered by the questionnaire w’hich has been issued 
by the AgricuHural Commission; so also is the que^dion of fertilisers which 
my friend Mr. Mukhtar Singh raised. In view, Sir, of the explanation 
which I have now given — I admit that it has been limited in view of the 
fact that the time at my disposal has not been as ample as I shoidd have 
liked it to be, — in view further of the assurance which T have given that 
the suggestions made by the Honourable Member will be considered in 

connection with the recommendations 

Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: Have we got a quorum. Sir? 

Mr. President: Order, order. (After counting the number of Honour- 
able Members present.) As there is no quorum, the House stands ad- 
journed till to-morrow morning, 11 o’clock 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of th^ Clodk on Wef^nesday^ 
th$ 2J»t March, 1928, 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday, 2lBt March, 1928, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at ' 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Names of Persons arrested under Rboulation III of 1818 during 
THE last Three Months. 

494. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state the names 
of persons, if any, who have been arrested, or otherwise dealt with, under 
Regulation III of 1818, during the last three months, together with the 
grounds of arrest, the place or places where they are confined, and the 
arrangements made for their residence and comforts? 

Sir Denys Bray; The ex-Maharaja of Nabha only, with regard to whose 
case I would refer the Honourable Afembcr to the communique^ of the 19th 
February. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know, Sir, what is the date of the war- 
rant of arrest? 

Sir Denys Bray: I could not say off hand, Sir; I imagine that it was 
a few days before the 19th February. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is the warrant of arrest addressed to any 
one? 

Sir Denys Bray: It is the usual warrant of arrest. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Honourable Member be pleased to 
lay a copy of the warrant of arrest on the table ? 

Sir Denys Bray: I am not prepared to do that. 

Existence of Sulphur Springs and other Medicinal Natural 
Waters in India or Burma. 

495. *Sir Darcy Lindsay: (a) Will Government state whether there 
are in India or Burma sulphur springs and other medicinal natural waters 
having curative qualities likely to be beneficial to persons suffering from 
maladies amenable to such treatment? 

' (b) If the answer is in the affirmative, will Government please give 

information as to localities and accessibility thereto? 

(c) Have Government considered the possibility of developing one or 
other of the springs for the benefit of the people of India who may not be 
in a position to proceed to Europe for treatment at the British or Conti- 
nental Spaa? 

( 1827 ) A 
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(d) What would be the estimated cost and maintenance charges and 
possible revenue? 

Mr, O. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). The Government of India have no in- 
formation, but will make inquiries. 

(c) and (d). Do not arise at this stage. 

CJONSTBUGTION OF A PLATFORM TO THE SoUTH-WeST OF THE PKSHAWAR 
City Railway Station. 

496. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qalyum: With reference to 
my question No. 1167 of 12th March, 1925, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state, if any action was taken by the Agent, North 
Western Railway, about the construction of a platform to the south-west 
of the Peshawar City railway station, for the convenience of the public 
and have Governmeno drawn the Agent's attention to a note published 
in the newspaper Pariah, dated Tinhore, the 19th January last, on 
the subject? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have received no information as 
to the action which was taken by the North Western Railway Administra- 
tion, but I have sent a copy of the Honourable Member’s qiiestion to the 
Agent, and on hearing from him will communicate with the Honourable 
Member. 


QUESTION NOT PUT AT THE MEETING, OWING TO THE ABSENCE 
OF THE QUESTIONER, WITH ANSWER THERETO. 

Total Amount, in Tons, of Government Stores shipped to India, 

497. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Will Government be pleased to 
state the following facts for the years 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927 : 

(a) The total amount, in tons, of Government stores shipped to 

India from: 

(i) The United Kingdom, 

(ii) The Continent of Europe, 

(iii) The United States of America, and 

(iv) Other countries? 

(b) The tonnage of shipments and freight paid thereon during the 

first and second half of each month? 

(c) The number of freight contracts made during the first and second 

half of each month? 

(d) The number of British steamers in which the shipments were 

made during the first and second half of each month? 

(e) The number of foreign steamers in which the shipments were 

made during the first and second half of each month? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: The attention of the Hon- 
ourable Member is invited to tables Nos. lOA and 16 of the “Annual State- 
ment of the Seaborne Trade of British India .with the British Empire and 
Frvrpign Countries’’ and to the Annual Reports on the work' of the India 
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Store Department, London, for the yearb 1924-25 to 1926-27, copies of 
which are available in the Library. These give all the infoniiation readily 
available with the Government of India on the points mentioned by the 
Honourable Member. 


UNSTAKEED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Inadequacy of the Pay and Prospects of Superintendents of 
Post Offices. 

428. Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Are the Government aware that 
there is a deep-rooted discontent amongst the Superintendents of Post 
Offices regarding the inadequacy of their pay and prospects? If so, what 
remedial measures are proposed to be taken in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer is in the 
negjitive. 


Dissatisfaction of the Superintendents of Post Offices in regard 
TO THEIR Revision of Pay. 

429. Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Arc the Government aware that 
the revision of pa\ of Superintendents of Post Offices sanctioned in the 
letter No. 11-P T. E , dated the 15th March. 1926, from the Secretary 
to the Government of India, Department of Industries and Labour, to the 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, India, did not satisfy the demands 
made by them from time to time since 1921 and that the Postal Officers' 
Association expressed dissatisfaction and declared the rovi'^ion dis- 
appointing by a telegram dated the 20th March. 1926, to the Honourable 
Member, Industries? If so, what action have the Government taken in 
the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; Yes. The telegram of the 
20th however was addressed to the Director General, though a copy was 
sent to the Honourable Member. Industries and Labour. The Director 
General sent a r(‘})ly to the Association on the 7th April, 1926. expressing 
his inability to take further {iction. 


Benefit derived by Superintendents of Post Offices from the 
Revision of Pay sanctioned for them in 1926. 

430. Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Are the Government awaip that 
the revision of pay of Superintendents of Post Offices sanctioned in 1926 
has benefited a very small number of such officers and that the majority 
of them stand as they were before? If so, what do Government pro- 
pose for the latter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No. The second part of 
the question does not arise, 

A 2 
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Effect of the Revision of the Pay of Superintendents op Post 

Offices. 

431. Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Will the Government place on the table 
a statement in the fcllowing form? — 


Effeofe of the reviaioiv of 1926. 


Total number of 


Superintendents of Post 
OfHces on the 1st 

No. of officers 

No. of officers 

No. of officers 

April, 1926. 

receiving Rs. 50 

receiving Rs. 20 

receiving Rs. 5 


by the revision. 

1 by the revision. 

by the revision. 


Mr. H. A. Sams: The information is being collected and will be fur- 
nished to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Annual Increments of Superintendents of Post Offices. 

432. Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Are the Government aware that 
in the case of the first class Postmasters the rate of annual increment is 
Rs. 30 whereas in the case of the Superintendents of Post OflBces it is 
Rs. 20 up to a certain stage and then Rs. 25? If so, why this differential 
treatment ? 

(b) Do the Government propose to remove this grievance? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes, because officials 
in the Postmasters’ line do not get promotion us first class or gazetted post- 
masters until late in their service. 

(b) Does not arise since the Government of India do not admit the 
existence of any reasonable grievance in this case. 

Denial to Superintendents of Post Offices of Certain Amenities 

ENJOYED BY FiRST ClaSS POSTMASTERS. 

433. Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Are the Government aware that 
first class Postmasters have certain amenities of life, viz., free quarters, 
free conveyance, etc., which the Superintendents of Post Offices have not 
and that the fcamer have a higher start (Rs. 350) than the latter (Rs. 300)? 
If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: First-class Postmasters are 
provided with free quarters on the premises of the post office for the 
better performance of their duties. They do not get free conveyance for 
private use but in a few places, a conveyance is provided for them for the 
performance of journeys in connection with their official duties, for which 
no travelling allowance is granted. The minimum pay for first-class Post- 
masters is Rs. 350 because the maximum pay of the next lower grade of 
Postmasters is Rs. B50. They are moreover appointed by prwnotion and 
they are generally much older men with longer service than those appointed 
as Superintendents of Post Offices. 

Daily Allowances of Superintendents of Post Offices. 

484. Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Are the Government aware that 
Superintendents of Post Offices in spite of being classed as first class officers 
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get 4 as daily allowance instead of Its. 5 allowed in the other depart* 
ments of the Government? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: The question of revising the 
travelling allowance rules in the Post and Telegraph Department is under 
consideration. 


Travelling Ai.lowances of Superintendents of Post Offices. 

435. Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Are the Government aware that 
Superintendents of Post Offices get only one and three-fifths instead of 
double railway fares for journeys on tour? If so, is the scale applicable 
to all other departments of the Government? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The anssver to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. 

As regards tlie second part. 1.1 railway farof are granted to officers 
of all departments of the Oovernment of India for jotimevs on tour 


CoUNTINt; TOWARDS INCREMENTS OF OfFICIATINO SERVICES OF CERTAIN 

Superintendents of Post Offices. 

430 Kumar Ganganand Sinha: Ar<' the Government an are that 
the officiating services of certain Superintendents of Post Offices before 
their confirmation as such were not counted towards increment of pay and 
that all such officers memorialised in October, 1920, to the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department? If so, how does their case stand 
and what is delaying the final orders in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The reply to the first part 
of the question is in the iifhrniative. The disposal of the case had to be 
deferred pending tlie settlement of an associated question, ard it is 
('Xfecled that the memorials under reference will he answered at an early 
date. 


Supply of Government Publications to the TiiiJVM \ s ~ i‘SARHAn of 
Rawalpindi and the SiniUD of Peshawar. 

437. Maulvi Mohambiad Shalee: Will the Government be pleased to 
state why the Government of the North-West Frontier Province do not 
supply Government publications to the Tarjvman-i-Sarhad of Rawalpindi 
and tlie Sarhad of Pesliawar which .are dt'voted to the Province in spite 
of their repeated requests? 

Sir Denya Bray: No requests for the supply of Government publications 
have been received from either of the new’spapers mentioned. 

The supply is in any case a matter at (lie discretion of the Local Admi- 
nistrationi- 
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Conditions of Labour Contbacts for the Handling and Tranship- 
ment OF Goods entered into^by State-Managed and Company- 
Managed Railways. 

438. Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will Govenunenl be pleased: 

(a) to state the terms and conditions of labour contracts for the 
handling and transhipment of goods entered into with con- 
tractors by State-managed and Company-managed Railways, 
and 

(h) to place a copy of such agreements of the East Indian, Bengal 
Nagpur, Great Indian Peninsula, and the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway Companies on the table, for know- 
ledge and comparison ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The terms of these handling contracts are settled 
by the Agents of the Raihva\s. I am seeing if I can get ff)r the Honour- 
able Membe»* copies of typical forms in which the contracts are made from 
the four Railways mentioned by him. 


Location in Simla of the Wireless Branch of the Office of the 

Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

439 Mr. Jamnad^H M. Mehta: Will the Government be pleased to 
etate : 

(a) why the Wireless Branch only which in all respects is considered 

as part of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs’ 

Office is still located in Simla whereas the whole Director 

General of Posts and Toiegraphs OlTiCt; is in Delhi; 

(b) what the total expenditure is by locating the Wireless Branch in 

Simla; 

(c) what the total savings would be by bringing the Wireless Branch 

to Delhi, 

(d) what benefit the clerks will get if they are brought down to Delhi 

with the Branch; and 

(e) when the Wireless Branch will be brought down to Delhi per- 

manently ? 

,Mr. H. A. Sams; (r/) The hcad(puirlers of ibe Wireless Branch is 
located in Simla for reasons of administrative and executive convenience. 

- (^6) Rs. 10,558 per annum iti Simla allowances, house rent allowanf*es and 
winter allowances. 

(c) Rs. 10,558. 

{(if I would refer the Honourable Member to my reply given to Mr. 
Anwar-ul-Azirn ’s question (No. 481) on the same subject on the 19th 
instant. 

(c) No decision has yet been reached on the question of the future 
location of the headquarters of the Wireless Branch 



’I’HE INDJAN TARIFF (AllEND.MKKT) BILL— 

Mr. President; The Assembly will now resume further consideration of 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain ))urposes, 
aB reported by the SeJc'ct Committee, elmise tiy claiiBe. 

The qiiesliou is 

“Tliat the Schedule btand jiart of the liill/’ 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh (Meerut Division. Xon-Muhaininadan Rural): Sir, 

1 have already moved the liivl amendment standing m my name and I 
'pro[>osc to-day to K])eak on the three alternative amendments at the same 
“time. J was savm;,^ on the jirevioiis occasion that the amendment that 
has lici'ii vouyhi tn ])(' made in the Indian Tariff Ad is not to the advantage 
of this cfaintry T find, Sir, from puire 8 of the Review of the Trade of 
India that in England \\v are sending currants irom this country, and 
though tlu' full rate of duty is 2s per cwt in England, in the ease of 
India they are admitt(‘d free. This slaius that India doe^ not only pro- 
duce eiirrants for its own use hut also exports them outside India If we 
reduce tins duty, wc shall ho putting these growers of fruit in a worse 
condition. They wall have tf) compete with the foreign currants which 
will 1)( sold cheaper than thev an^ s(‘lling now It is a misfortune of this 
country that there are no statistics R) show the area under fruit, nor do 
we know’ wdiat fruits are growm in this country, nor are there am statistie-s 
to slow what (plant it \ of currants is export(‘d oui-iide this country But I 
considiT, Sir, that there is a C(Ttain amount .>f currants ^’\port('d from 
this countrx In that case w(' shall not onl\ be allowing (Ireeco to coni* 
fiete w’ith the Indian product, but w’c shall also be allowing other countries 
tn compete with our fruit growers From the lrad«‘ statistic^ we find that 
the t' tal amount of (uirrants inifioided into this countr\ w’as 1.174 tons in 
file year 1926-27, and the yaliK' w’as Rs. 4.48.452 Out (d this hugi amount, 
Orec'ce sen< onK 26 t(^ns of currants into this country This will prac- 
tically mean that we shall he reducing the duty on currants sirnph because 
we have entered into an agreement with Crrcece and at the sanu' time we 
shall b' rcflucing the duty on the total value of currants imported into 
this country Calculating. Sir. W’c 6nd that the total amount of dut\ now 
levied on currants anewmts to Rs 67,260. B\ reducing this duty we 
shall be reducing this amount to about Rs 29,.'I50, that will he a clear 
loss of more than Rs 30.000 a rear. That will bo the tidal loss of ri‘V(‘niie, 
and at tlie same time we shall he hitting hard the fruit grow’er in this 
country The total amcnint imported from Or-w'co amounts only to 4*6 
f)er cent Tn onlor to im])ort currants from nna'ce which is ( nlv 4 6 per 
cent of the total, wc are reducing the diilv over the lialanei' of 95*4 per 
cent also. T do not understand how it is sought to ho iiistiffed that the 
total duty on c\irrants should be reduced in tins case That is whv there 
is another amendment in rnv name, that even if the Oovi'rnmcnt consider 
that it is neoessar\ to reduce the duty, then preferential treatment might 
he given to Greece, because in that case there will he a very small loss 
to the revenue and at the same time the comnetition wdth the fruit grower 
will not be so hard. We might ho told that if we n'diiee the duty on cur- 
rants sliall be meeting with very «mod treaiment for ('ur produce in 
X4reece T have prepared a list of nil the articles that arc sent to Greece 
and I find that the articles sent from this country to Greece are mainly 

( 1833 ) 
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raw produce. There seems to be no competition in Greece with raw arti- 
cles imported from this country into Greece. In that case too I do not 
find that there is any necessity for reducing the duty. The Schedule 
attaclied to the viodua vivendi contanns manufactured articles also; but 
these manufactured articles are not manufactured in this country. If indigo 
had been to-day a manufactured article sent to Greece there might have 
been some justification; but we know as a fact that indigo cultivation has 
been stopped and there is no likelihood that the cultivation of indigo will, 
revive. 

Then, again, Sir, the lowest amount of duty that ought to be levied 
was 2s. Calculating at 2s. the duty ought to have been reduced to 
Be. 1-5-4, not to Be. 1-4-0. I do not understand, Sir, why the Government 
have agreed to this proposal especially when it was not incumbent on the 
Government of India to agree to it. The agreement was entered into 
between the United Kingdom and Greece and India was not a party to 
that. Therefore, Sir, I submit that my motion bo carried and the amend- 
ment be not made. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
W'ays) ; I think, Sir, I can deal in very few words with the amendment 
voted by my Honourable friend, and I shall first deal with his contention 
chat the terms of our modus vivendi ^\ith Greece are not in the interests 
of the country. The actual position is this. By means of this trade agree- 
ment India receives from Greece most -favoured-nation treatment for all its 
exports to Greece. The value of these exports amounts to quite a con- 
siderable sum and for the last 3 years, for which I have complete figures, 
the average value of our exports to Greece was Bs 57 lakhs. My Hon- 
ourable friend said he had ascertained that practically all the commodities 
we sent to Greece might be described as raw’ niuterials* But in fact that 
statement does not accurately represent the real facts of the case. Gut of 
Bs. 57 lakhs of annual exports Rs. 32 lakhs are jute and cott( n manu- 
factures; that is to say, more than half the exports are not raw materials 
but are manufactured goods. Then he said that there was a dmger that 
the reduction, in the duty on currants might be prejudicial to the interests 
of those who grow currants in India. T think I ought to explain, Sir, that 
the te»m “currants” in trade usage has a quite technical meaning and 
applies only to a particular kind of grape, a small grape, wBich, so far as 
I know, growls only on the shores of the Aegean Sea. Our total imports 
of currants amount to something quite small, and in our trade returns I 
think they are combined wdth the imports of raisins, which is a different 
thing altogether and the reduction of dutv docs not apply to raisins. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Cha'.r which was taken by 
Mr. Deputy Bresident.) 

I find, for instance, that in 1926-27 the value of the total imports under 
this head was a little over Bs. 4 lakhs and the imports from Persia account- 
ed for about Bs. 3,80,000 out of this total. Now, currants are not grown 
in Persia and therefore it is evident that our imports of currants are very 
small indeed and I think it is certain that the admission of these imports 
at p icwcr duty cannot injure any Indian interest. Now^ by virtue of the 
trade asreemcnt obtained very substantial advantages for our own exports 
to Greece because, had we not got most-favoured -nation treatment,, 
the duties on our exports w^ould have been substantially higher and the 
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volume of the trade affected is nearly lis. 00 lakhs a year. On the other 
hand, what we gave up in the reduction of the duty is a very small sum. 
indeed. The total imports of fruit and vegetables from Greece which in- 
cludes cunants is something less than Its. 2 lakhs a year. It seems to me, 
Sir, that we made a very good bargain in this agreement. We gave up 
very little and we got something substantial. 

The other point raised by my Honourable friend was that the matter 
ought to have been brought before the Assembly at an earlier date. The 
reason why this was not done arises purely out of the particular circum- 
stances of the case. The agreement had to be negotiated as rapidly as 
possible, — 1 think it was in the month of September, 1926 — and at that 
time we received two or three communications from the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation of Bombay urging the Government of India to take immediate 
action, because the Millowners’ Association was apprehensive that, if 
they did not get most favoured nation treatment, the exports of cotton 
manufactures to Greece would he prejudic(‘d. In the ordinary course the 
change in the law would have been brought before the Lt‘gislature in the 
cold weather of 1927. But on that occasion no Tariff Ihll was bnjught for- 
ward owing to the fact that we had the Steel Protection Bill on our hands 
and it nas not found |iossible to put forward a sc'parate Tariff Bill, the pres- 
sure on the time of the Assembly lieing too great. Again, in September last 

had a Tariff Bill, l)ut on that occasion it was necessars to confine our 
proposals strictly to those which arose directly out of the report, of the 
Cotton Tariff Board Tins Session therefore is reallv the first opportunity 
we have had of bringing forward tin's particular pioposal. I do not think, 
Sir, T need dwell on the subject longer. 1 liave a)rt*adv explained that 
th(' agreement is an (‘Xtrernely favourabk one to India, because we gave 
uj) very little and we gained something substantial, and that there has 
been no desire or intention whatever to withhold the matter from the know- 
ledge of or from interference by the Legislature. I may add that at the 
time the agreement was made full puhlicilv was givin to it and we re- 
ceived --T think i< was from South Indian Chamber of Commerce — a 
letter in whi(*h they thanked the Government of India for the action taken. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Do 1 understand, Sir, from this that cuiTaiits are 
not imported from any other country than Greece? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I thmk, Sir, that possibly some 
eurraiits are imported from Turkey and would be so shown in the Trade 
Returns. But my information is that this particular kind of grape is 
growui practically only on the shores of the Aegean Sea, that is in Greece, 
or possibly on the Islands now in tlie possession of Italy or possibly from 
Turkey. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners’ Assix^iatioii ‘ Indian Com- 
merce): Sir, I should like to congratulate the Government on the action 
they have taken in this respect I may say that at one time we were 
finding that our Indian piecegoods were suffering from a penal import duty 
when shipped into Greece and therefore our difficulties in competing with 
Japanese piecegood.s in Greece were very seriously increased. We thought 
that the mere fact that Great Britain had a reciprocal treaty with Greece 
would enable us to enjoy the advantages that Lancashire goods had, but 
apparently there was some doubt in the matter, and I am glad that the 
Government have, bv their present agreement, enabled us to compete with’ 
Japanese and even Lancashire piecogoods on even terma. 
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Mr, Mukhtar ^ngh: With your pcnuiysion, Sir, 1 beg to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The amendment* was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

ISir Walter Willson (Asstjciated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, tliore is an amendnu'nt in m\ i-ame. I rise to move. 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill amendment No. 25 be omitted “ 

and I do so, Sir, for reasons of principle entirely. The effect of tins clause 
"25, if it remains in tin' l>ill, is to ])lHCe a higher import duly upon white 
Portland cement which, if this clause be not inserted, would come in at 
the same rate of duty as all other forms of^ Portland cement. I have said 
that I object to it, tiist of all, on principle, partly because, of course, as 
is very well known, commerce prefers specific duties to ad indorcm duties 
In the second place, 1 object to this discriminataai, and I should like to 
remind the House that a year or two ago, when \vv were fixing a specific 
duty on the imports of I’ortinnd cement fMii abroad, we were guided to a 
considerable extent by the state of the cement trade in India. Therefore, 
when aclually fixed the rate, we tlirew a few annas or w’hatcver it was, 

just the balance, into the scale, fixing the duty at a little higher scale 
than the true ])erccntage would have W’orked out at. I admit that that 
is a small point, but I only mention it to show that w^e gave the benetit 
on the high side to the import duty. Now, w'e are asked under this Bid 
to take this Portland cement out of the specific duty rate and lot it come 
in undei* an ad valorem duty rate on which it would have to pa\ a higher 
rate of duty per cwt. The ingredients in these two kinds of 

cement are, I might put it to you, jiractically the same. There 
is a difference in the percentage of each of the ingredients used, 
but in my view^ that difference in manufacturi' is a totally 

msuffic ent reason for changing the duty from a specific to an ad valorem 
rate I understand further that the effect on the revenue, if this clause 
be persisted in, is very small; but I do ask the House to subscribe to the 
principle that having decided to impose, a specific duty upon cement w'c 
do adhere to that and w'e do not tr\ to take out of the list oni' particular 
class of cement merely becaus(‘ it happens to he of a higher value I 
expect, Sir, to receive the support of all the commercial men in the House 
•on this principle. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, the first comment I wish to 
make on the amendment that has bi^en moved by my Honourable friend. 
Sir Walter Willson, is that, as it stands, it will not he effective in securing 
the object wffiich he has in view'. He has overlooked, I think, iti'in No. 17 
in the Schedule which is to the following effect • 

“In Item No. 46, the words ‘excluding white Portland cement’ shall be added “ 

If item No. 17 on the Schedule remains, then even though item No. 25 
is remowed, as my Honourable friend proposes, I am afraid thc' result 
would be that the white Portland cement w'ill have to pay the higher 
duty 

Sir Walter Willson: Of course, I did not note it. As niy Honourable 
friend has pointed that out to me, T propose the deletion of item No. 17 

*‘Tn the Scbcdnle to the Pill ameridmcQt No 14 be omitted. ’’ 
t S^peech not corrected liv the Honourulile Member 
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«s wt'h (An llonniirahh Member: “It is n consequential amendment ") 
It is a consequential junenflment 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: 1 do not wish to raise any olqection 
to that course, but I thouf^ht it prfjper that I should point it out to mv 
Honourable friend Obviously, if the House were to decide on the omis- 
sion of it<*m No. 25, then (‘hau-ly all necessary consequential amendments 
ou^ht to be made 

I a^ree ^^i^h mv Honourable fritmd, 8ir iW.iItir Willson, that the 
financial effect of this proposal on the re\eniie is not a matter ff an\ great 
importance. It mil unvin a small additional reveniu* if it is carried, but 
if my Honourable friend sueci'ctls m getting this ittaii omitted, the revenue 

shall lose is sonu iiung ver\ small But 1 am afraid 1 eaiinot go with 
him on the (piestion ol principle In the tirst j)jac(‘, I should Iik(' to point 
out that the spe<‘iric duty of TN 0 a ton origmateJ^ v uh (lie rejiort cjf the 
Tariff Board (»n fhe ci iient md .^tr\. and tin* reason wh\ it was proposed 
was this. Owing io tin* fall in values which was faking pbice at that 
time it secaned likeh that tlie 1 (a*r cent duty which had been about 
Bs 0 a ton on ordinaiw IVirtland cement was likeK to *fHll to perhaps 
]^s. 8 or 7-8-0 a ton T believe I am ri<ght in sa\ ing that wh(‘n it was 
decided in this Houst^ that tlu' dut\ should be made specific and fixed 
at Its 0 a (on part of (lie underlying intention was that the cement industry 
should not b(' prepidiced at that stag(‘ b\ a reduction in the rate of duty. 
Now’, ni\ Honouraide friend has sqid that the commercial w’orld generally 
nlvva\s ])ref(‘rs spt'cific diitie'- I can W(‘1] understand that in many cases 
thest must l)e so, for Owrv twv obvious conveniences about a specific duty. 
But I am afraid I c.innot go with him in any assertion that once you have 
fix(d a specific dui\ for a c? mmorlit} , w Inch hears a particular name, then 
that specific dut\ ought to lx* apfilied indiscriminate1> to ever\’thing that 
bears tluif name regardless of tlx* value of tlu* tiartieular class of the com 
modity which haf)})ens to lx* concerned If that ]>rinciple w'ero once 
accepted, the effc'ct on our revenue might he very serious indeed I can 
mention main e imnoditic's all of them hearing the same namis but var\mg 
vor\ gr('at]\ in value Tf then, it weia* protxised to have a single specific 
dut\ for a certain commodit\ of tliat kind, either it would have to be 
fixed ^o high to be a ver\ serious burden ^ -n the low valued class, or 
it W’ould ba\e to i)e fixs'd so low that the loss of revenue on tlu* high valued 
class would ix' ver\ stu’ious In this jiarticular case wdiite Poitland cement 
i.s used fi r -qxs'ial punioses and it is much too expensive to be used for the 
nrdinar\ purposes for W'hich ordinary Portland cement is used T( is, T 
think, almost an accident that 'it hears the name of Portland cement, and 
that w'as a point which w'as (doselv (xamined by the Cfirntral Board of 
Rev('nue befon* it w’a*^ decided to l(‘gislate, because for some time it was 
not chair whether or not it was })ropi'W\ classed as Portland cement It 
was finallx decided that that wn^^ the trade name and that, unless the law 
was alti'rixl. it must be subiecd Io the Ps 0 dutv The average value of 
this whitt* P<irtland cianent is more than double the value of the ordinary 
Portland cement When this is so. T cannot for one moment accept the 
viiwv (hat an article wdiich is twice as valuable and is u^ed for a d’fforoni 
purpose nwist hear fhe R'une rati' of dufv as tlie ordinary artieV wliich 
bears that name Tt would be a ver\ serious ] reecdeni and might make 
the administration of the (arifF ver\ difVuailt indeed For tiiesi' reasons T 
am afraid F must ^oiuiose fhe amendment protiosed hv my Honourable 
friend, Sir Walter Willson. 
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*Mr. Tasal Ibrahim Eahimiulla (Bombay Central Division ; Muham- 
madan Eural) : I have listened to- the speech of the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member and I am sorry I cannot find my way to agree with him. 
Sir Walter Willson and I definitely pointed out to him in the Select Com- 
mittee that, if he agreed to change the name to something else, instead 
of white Portland cement, as it is a different material, then the question 
of principle would be solved and we would not object to it. Our objection 
is on principle, and I do not think the Honourable the Commi*rce Member 
has met that point. He admits that that point is serious and might in- 
volve some consideration as regards the tariff values of other commodities. 
Our point of view is this, that the name being the same there should not 
be different treatment for the particular article. Having recognised tho 
fact that there is a specific duty, we have pointed very clearly out in our 
amendments that there should not be a ffuctuation when there is a speci- 
fic duty, and T hope the Commerce Member will see his way to accept 
the princijile which we have pointed out to him in the Select Committee 
that, if there are commodities of the same name, we arc at a loss to see 
why there should be a different treatment simply because the vahie of one 
commodity is double that of the other. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I wish to 
answer the last point raised by Mr. EnhiintuIIa. The position is really 
quite simple. When the ad valorem duty was chaiigtal into a spec fic duty, 
the intention was to make the specific duty nearly, if not quite, the 
same as the previous lo per cent, ad valorem duty. What vve actually 
succeeded in doing was to make the duty about 7^ per cent, on this parti- 
cular kind of cement. That was an obvious mistake ^^hieh it is obviously 
desirable to rectify now. 

Mr. Deputy President: The question is: 

“That in the Schedule to the Bill amendments Nos. 17 and 25 he omitted. 

The Assembly divided: 

(During the Divisi u Mr. Deput> President vacated the C!hair, which 
uas resumed by Mr. President.) 


AYES~-.29. 


Abdul Matin Cliaudliury, Maolvi. 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, lihan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 

Ohaman Lull, Diwan. 

Chetty, Mr R. K. Shanmukham 
Crawford, Colonel T. D. 

Dtitt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra, 

Goswams Mr. T. C. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemcband. 

Tsmail Khan. Mr. 

Jogiab. Mr. Varahagirl Venkata. 


Ke'kar, Mr. N. C. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 

Lamb. Mr. W. S. 

Mitra, Mr Satyendra Chandra. 
Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Ohaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Rahimtalla, Mr. Fazal Tbrahim 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Sinha, Kumar Oanganand. 

Svkes, Mr. E. F. ,, 

Willson, Sir Walter. 


* Speech not coirected by the Honourable Member. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Alexander, Mr. William. 

Alli&on, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddm Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Say id. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K, Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr. O. 8. 

Blackett, The Honourab’e Sir Ba*'!! 
€hatlerji, Rai Bahadur B M. 
Coalman, Mr. J. 

Cosgrave, Mr. W. A. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

"Courtenay Mr R H. 

Crerar, ilie Honourable Mr. J. 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Roman ji. 

Da», Mr B. 

Oidney, Lieut -Colonel H. A. J. 
•Qour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Graham, Mr. L 
Trwin, Mr C. J. 

Joshi. Mr N M 


Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Keane, Mr. M 
Lindsay, S.r Darcy. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohau. 
Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 
Sardar. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S C. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Pai-sons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Hajah, Rao Bahadur M. C 
Rang Behan Lai, Lala. 

Rao, Mr. V. Pandurang 
Roy. Mr K. C 
Roy. Mr. 8 N 
Sams, Mr H. A. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib HarbUas 
Shamaldhari Lall, Mr. 

Shillidy, Mr J A. 

Suhrawardy, Dr A. 

Tavlor. Mr E OawaT. 

Young. Mr G M 


The motion was negatived. 

The Schedule waa added to the Bill. 

Clauf?e 1 waa added to the Bill 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I move • 

'‘That the Bill, as amended, be passed, ” 

The motion was adopted. 


thp: step:l industry (protection) bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) ; Sir, T move that the Bill to provide for the modification of cer- 
tain import duties relating to the protection of the steel industry in British 
India, as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. 

The Select Committee in the case of this Bill ha« made certain import- 
ant changes. As the Bill was introduced in this House the most im- 
portant provision it contsuned was the increase in the rate of duty appli- 
cable to railway wagons, carriage underframes and most of their com- 
ponent parts from 10 per cent, to the rate applicable to fabricated steel 
generally, that is, 17 per cent, ad valorem, with an additional duty on 
those wagons and underframes which are not of British manufacture. The 
Select Committee, for reasons which are fully set forth in their report, 
decided that it was inadvisable that this increase of duty should be made. 
When the Committee made its report I found myself under the necessity, 
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Sir, of recording a minute of dissent, and 1 gave the reasons why it seemed 
to me that it was advisable that the rate of duty should be increased. 
Thereafter the matter was fully considered by the Government of India, 
who came to the conclusion that they would not be justified in asking the 
House to restore the provisions in the Bill which had been 
omitted by the Select Committee. I should like to explain briefly, Sir, 
the reasons which influenced the Government of India in coming to this 
decision. The reasons given by the majority of the Select Committee for 
omitting certain clauses of the Bill can be summarised quite briefly. In 
the first place they considered it imdesirable on grounds of principle that, 
when the Tariff Board had inquired into the circumstances of a particular 
industry and had recommended a certain amount of protection, a higher 
degree of protection should be given than the Board had recommended. 
They pointed out in the second place, that this particular proposal to 
increase the rate of duty to 17 per cent, had been considered 'by the Board 
and rejected. They pointed out in the third place, that the Board had 
emphasised the fact that ^^at the industry required was not a higher 
duty but the certainty of obtaining such orders as th(‘ Riulways were in 
a position to place. And in the fourth place, they expressed the view 
that if the 12J per cent, addition were made to the prices paid in the 
year 1925-26 for imported wa.<:ons and underframes that would give the 
wagon manufacturing firms a price at which they could afford to take the 
orders without losing by them. These are, T think, the main reasons 
given in the Eeport of the Select Committee. Now, quite frankly, these 
are arguments of great force, espeeiallv the first, and they arc entitled to 
very serious consideration. It is perhaps true that in this case, as a 
former President of the Tariff Board, I have been more Royalist than the 
King himself, at any rate the Government of India agree with the 
majority of the Select Committee as to the importance of iho principle 
that, unless the reasons are very strong indeed, it is not advisable to 
give more protection to an industry than the Tariff Board proposed to give. 
The other arguments also are important but I will not dwell upon them. 
The reason why the Government of India originally proposed to increase 
the duty on wagons and underframes is indicated in my minute of dissent 
It seemed to us that there was one particular case which the Tariff Board 
had not provided for, namely, what was to happen if the wagon manu- 
facturing firms refused to accept the order at the maximum price which the 
Government of India considered reasonable If thev did, and there was 
no special provision in the scheme, then it seemed almost certain that the 
order would have to be placed abroad; and it was to avoid that contin- 
gency that the increase in the duty was proposed in the Rill. That danger 
will still exist if the Bill is passed in the form in which it has been re- 
ported by the Select Committee, and T should like to make that quite 
plain to the House. There will be a certain danger that orders may be 
lost to the wagon manufacturing firms in India, which they might have 
been able to take if the increase in the duty had been accepted. On the 
other hand, the Government of India recognize that if we follow the plan 
recommended by the Tariff Board, it should usually be possible to avoid 
that contingency. But I should like to make it plain that that will only 
be possible provided one fact is clearly kept in view. The point is this. 
The Tariff Board said that a 12| per cent., addition to the price of 1925-26 
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will result in a satisfactory price for the Indian firms. Now the point 
here is that, if we apply that addition in a wooden and rigid manner to 
the prices of 1925-26, then undoubtedly some of the orders will go abroad, 
and I should like to draw attention to four particular passages in the re- 
port of the Tariff Board which in my view make it clear that the Board 
did not intend that the 12 J per cent, addition was to be applied in that 
^vay. The first of them is* 

“We desire to make it quilc^ clear that we claim no exactitude for this figure” — 
that is. the figure of 12^ per cent. 

“ . . The future demand for wagons is so obscure and the factors affecting 

the estimate are so varied that nothing more tlian a general indication of the require- 
ments of the industry can be attempt^ ” 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated ('hambers of Coniinerce Nominated 
Non-Officitil) What paragraph ig that? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I will lr> and find the reference for 
the Honoiirabh* Member. All tlie quotations are on two successive pages. 
Tile second quotation is : 

“It appeals therefore ilrnirable to give some indication of the maximum price withm 
which tenders should Ik* accepted for wagons. We (onsider tliat the lowest approved 
r.i f. foreign tender sluiuld serve as a general guide subject to the conditions which, 
w’e explained later.” 

The third one is 

“Both for wagons and underframea 12^ per cent, should be added to the price &o 
obtained as representing the addition which w'e consider necessary to secure on the 
average a reasonalde price ” 

And the fourth quotation is this: 

“Unless any unforeseen circumstances occur which result in an appreciable increase 
in cost, the price so obtained should he regarded as indicating approximately the 
maximum pi ice at winch oiders should be placed in India.” 

Tho words on which I lay tunphasis arc these — “notliing more than a 
general indication”, “some indication”, “a general guide”, “on the average” 
and ”a])proxiinateK ” Well notv on that basis I think I am entitled to 
say that the Hoard understood that when the scheme was applied, it would 
have to he nppli(‘d with a certain amount of elasticity Thus if m a parti- 
cular tear the orders we wer<‘ placing for wagon.-v were very much below 
the figure of tlircc thousand which they take as being probable, the 12J 
per cent limit might be increased Conversely, if in a particular year 
we were placing orders for something like 4.000 wagons instead of three 
thousand, then the 12^ per cent limit might be loo high. Provided that 
is clearly recognized — and T think it was recognized by the Members of 
the Select ("ommittce — then the scheme of the Tariff Board is certainly 
workable. But I should like to draw the attention of the House to one 
important point. It throws back on the shoulders of the Bailway Board 
and on Government a responsibility which in my view is really the res- 
ponsibility of the Legislature itself, and that was a fact which weighed a 
great deal with me when I proposed the increase in the duty. I was 
anxious that the manner in which the reasonable price was to be determined 
should in the last resort he decided by the Legislature itself. As the Bill 
.now stands, after the amendments made by the Select Committee, the 
whole question is left to the Executive Government. I have 
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considered whether it might be possible, as has been done in other cases, 
particularly as regards the bounties paid for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
that it should be dealt with by a Resolution of this House. The difticulty 
there is that I have found it impossible to devise any formula to be placed 
before the Assembly which would not in effect leave the whole responsi- 
bility resting wholly on the hlxecutive Government. The circumstances to 
be provided for are so various that I failed, altogether to devise any formula 
which 1 could place before the House and which would not really leave to 
the Kxecutive Government complete freedom to do what it considered tl^e 
best thing in the particular circumstances as they arose. However, if 
.a strong desire were expressed t(>. the House that some Resolution should 
be brought forward, then, if not in tins Session, in another Session I have 
no doubt that Govemm/cnt would be quite ready to bring forward a Resolu- 
^tion. 

That covers, Sir, I think the main points as regards the Bill. The 
Government are content to accept the decision of the Select Committee 
that the duty on wagions and underframes and their component parts sliould 
not be increased. They will endeavour to the best of their ability to carry 
out the recommendations of the Tariff Board which found favour with the 
Select Committee. Perhaps I might put it this way, that in determining 
what is a reasonable price to pay for w'agons made in India, Government 
will take into account the prices paid in 1925-26, so far ns these can be 
determined, and they will treat the 12 J per cent, addition as a general 
guide in fixing the maximum price, but they will also have regard to vari- 
ations in the world price of steel, the total volume of the orders to be 
placed for the year, and the size of the orders for particular types. That 
describes how the Government will endeavour to apply the scheme. The 
House will see that the formula that I have read out is very vague ; I regret 
I cannot make it more precise ; but I think the House are entitled to know 
how the Government propose to act if the House passes the Bill in the 
form in w^hich it has been amended by the Select Committee. 

Sir. I move. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, I beg to support the Report of the Select ('om- 
mittee, but I should like to make my position plain in regard to one or two 
points in it. I, Sir, had no difficulty in falling into line with my colleagues 
in the report which we have signed. I was guided by a particular reason, 
wdiich I shouldl like recorded in the proceedings of the House, and it was 
tins. Assuming that we were not in agreement with Gie GovemYnent’s 
original recommendation, the Select Committee, very wisely I think, agreed 
to support the* Tariff Board and my support to the Select Committee was 
further because I realized how very valuable w-as the principle of not allow- 
ing more than was recommended by the Tariff Board except under very 
exceptional circumstances. To me, Sir, this principle meant that it would 
save Members of this House from being approached by various vested 
interests throughout the country in order to press, through this Legislative 
Assembly, for more protection than the Tariff Board recommends. To hie, 
Sir, the thought that I am not to be met in lobbies and elsewhere and 
asked to increase the amount of protection recommended by the Tariff 
Board is a very valuable consideration. 

Another point, Sir, which I have ‘made in this House before and wish 
^ do again — ^and I understood many Members of the Select Committee to 
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a^^ree with me — is this, thatiit is no part of the duty of this House to protect 
shareholders* dividends. I say that it may be the duty of this House to 
protect an industry for the good of India, but that, the industry being once 
established, it is no part of our duty to protect shareholders* dividends. 
Now, Sir, I think we were vise in the protection \ve afforded to the wagon 
industry a few years ago. We have now definitely established it upon a 
firm and satisfactory basis at a cost to the tax-payer of Rs. 33,00.000. If 
we have the w"agon industry for ever in this country^ that money is pro- 
bably very vvell spent. But we must not overlook the fact that protection 
can be carried too far. The Tariff Board agrees, and I a'm sure we all 
agree, that the Company is established. Now the Company paid a dividend 
of fifteen per cent, a year or so .ago, and what I want to warn this House 
against is that once a company gets on to a dividend -paying basis like 
that, it cannot ctaiie to us in a lean year and a‘^k us to protect it in that 
lean }ear. It must protect itself, out of its profits, by j)utting part of them 
to reserve and must not come to us for protection in a lean year. That 
is one of the gra\t‘ tcaiiptations of protection and one of the ;?rave troubles 
of a Member of tins Hou^e is that he is asked to fall into line with that sort 
of pro])OsnI, Now, Sir, 1 lun e made these n-mrirks on the general principle 
only. T do not want it to he tliought that- I am out of s^n'lpathy with the 
giving of veay lilaral tre.itmcnt- to tiu'se companies in this ]>articular year 
l>ecauK(‘ the circumsi anees arc* exceptional. With(>ut dwelling on the un- 
pleasant subject as to how the jiosition in regard to the i*rn possibility of 
giMiig onlers lias arisen, the position is there and it lias to be faeed. There 
are not sutficieiK orders which can j»ossihl\ be gi\en to keep these com- 
panies working to tlu b* maximum capa(it\ Tlmt is a pity, but- at the 
this Hou-o esiinot .allow that there ever w nnv (»bliga- 
Iwm u]>on a tno<rnm*nl t<i U>, p nork's fnlK emplrwid It is. 
liowcvei the e.isc, I brlirie .md I i\<yn]tl a-k Cmv ninieiit to iTi\j> it their 
S( nous considi'iMlion. tliat th* ir tinif of tlie \(;ir f.-r jd.aeing o’-dt rs for 
wagons is an unfortunate one in the inttua --ts of the tr.ade If orders arc 
oni\ plactal m the month of Maixli. tliert' <-5 time in getting in 

th(' raw' mati rial and on. and that doe^, in effirt, ]nittiug it in a mit'^hell, 
prevent a eonpiaiu from juitting out its maximum during a \ear T would 
tlu'i’efon" ask the Ciovenniieiit whetlwr they cannot see their wa\ to place 
their rirders for u'agons for llie ensuing \ea-r somewhere aliont tlio montli of 
September, it would iiKaan that in the following financial Aoar a company 
could h«' able to work right through ahe.id as hard a.s it could oo. 

1 w'ant to say also Sir. that I am not in entire acco’^d with the seventh 
paragraph of the Select Committee's R-e]:Kirt. But I did not foci called upon 
to put an asterisk against my name on that account The Select Com- 
mittee, say • 

“The Tariff Board lays emphasis not so much on the price to be given, as on the 
necessity of placing all orders in India “ 

1 myself do not sec that one paragraph in the Tariff Board's report is 
necessarily any stronger than anv other; and therefore I do not agree with 
that seventh paragraph, but it is not of serious consequence. The point 
I stand for is this, tliat you have to remember that the wagon industry 
is in the hands of very few people, and if you were to lay down the principle 
that the orders must necessarily be placed in India, voii would place the 
wagon oompanies in a position to dictate to the Govemment of India, and 
thiS means dictating to this Assembly apd dictating to the tax-payers. I 
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do not nuself think there is any grave danger of it at the moment, but it 
must he remembered that the wagon industry is in the hands of a very 
few people vei*) closely allied already. Therefore, the (lovernmont and 
the coiiiitrx must he protected against any suggestion that thej are to 
receive orilers at an\ rate they like to tender. 1 liave, 1 trust, made it 
plain that 1 tigree entireK that under the special circumstances which have 
arisen in this case, the company should on the present occasion b(‘ treated 
liberally. 1 am sure that that w’as the general feeling of the Select Cdm- 
mittee. Sir George Itainy has said that that does in effect thrown back the 
responsibility upon the Government. Well, Sir, I ask this House to share 
that responsibility with the Government. We should make it phn’n, those of 
us w’ho speak to-day, that we do agree with that principle and as stated in 
Select Committee, we are prepared to stand behind Sir George Rainy 
in this matter. The foi*mula read out by Sir George seemed to me at first 
blush to deal with the matter in a suitable way in which we could accept 
it; an<l 1 tliink on the whole we ought to say to Sir George Rainy that we 
much appreciate the way he met us in Select Committee in this matter 
and the entiridy reasonable attitude which he has adopted tliroughout the 
discussion of the Bill. 

Mr* Gihanshyam Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions : Non- 
Muhanfinadan Rural) : Sir, I offer my congratulations to the Honourable 
the Commerce Member for bringing before this House the revised scheme of 
protection to the wagon industry. Sir,. 1 must say in fairness to the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member that he tried his best in the Select Cdmmittee 
to understand his opponents* views and not only did he do thi.s. but be 
also saw' great force in our point of view’ and al Chough he put in a note 
of dissent he has accepted practically all our recommendations Had ho 
desired he could have forced his old Bill on this House particularly at a 
time when most of the Members of the opposition Benches have left for 
their places. But he did not take up that attitude. He very patiently 
listened to all the arguments which vve advanced against his views and 
eventually did not hesitate to be converted. Sir, the serious objection 
which could be taken to the old Bill w'aa this, that in the first place it 
introduced a much higher protection against the definite recommendations 
of the Tariff Board, and, in the second place, it introduced a scheme of 
differential diitv \Yhich was nothing but a preference to the United 
Kingdom : and I am glad to say that the proposals now’ before 
us are free from these features. Sir, the chief objection to our re- 
commendation as advanced by Sir George Rainy in his note of dissent is 
that . 

“If the Indian wagon building firms refuge to take the orders at the maximum 
prices which Government consider reasonable, there will V)e no alternative hut to call 
for simultaneous tenders and if the duty remains at 10 per cent , there is a danger 
that some of them may be lost to the Indian firms. “ 

Now% Sir, this objection of S’ir George Rainy has been sufficiently met by 
the Select Committee in its Report. I will explain the situation briefly. 
The old recommendations were to increase the duty to 17 per cent. The 
recommendation of the Tariff Board w’as that if the Railway Board could 
place an order of 8,000 wagons of C2 type, the wagon builders did not 
require more than 124 cent, protection. Now, Sir, my information ig 
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that t/lio price of i(inported wagon since November 1925 has undergone a 
Jurlhtr increase of about iio, that is nearly B to 4 per cent., and therefore 
4:bo protection which the wagon huildci.s were likely to get under tlie scheme 
proposed by Sir (Jeorge Kaiin originally would have amounted to as much 
as 20 per cent. Now, Sir, there was no safeguard that if in any year the 
ItaiUvas Ihjard placed orders for more tlian B,000 w’agons it WT>uld see that 
llie wagon hu lders did not get over pnaection It has been made clear that 
they did not rcaiuire nion^ tlian TiJ pen* cent, if \ m ^ could guarantee to them 
orders tor B,()()() WMigons J^ut under the ohl fiovernment scheme they 
would have got 20 per cent, protection when the\ did not require even as 
much as 5 jier cent if we couhl place orders with tliem to the extent of 5,000 
wagon**. A salcguard was most essential against overprotectiou and the 
old Jh'll was lacking in that. I do not think that there is any danger under 
the new proposal of the Indian w'agoii building firms not getting orders from 
the Itailwax Hoard provided they quoted a reasonahh‘ price. Mv infonnation 
is that the rt'quireinents of Hail ways of 1928-20 would amount to 2,400 
w'agon!^ not far short of the minimum requirement as estiriated by the 
Tariff Hoard and on the basis of whicli they rtoornniended 12J per cent. 
Sir George Hain\ remarked in the Select Corn'mittec that probably 1928-29 
was 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: On a point of order. Sir 1 think 
tTie Honourable Member is referring to something that pas-ed in the 
Select ('onimittee I submit, Sir, that that is not the practice of 
this House and that it is out of order 

Mr. Ghanahyam Das Birla: Without referring to what happened in 
the Select Committee, I might say that it is an open secret that the 
Tequiremenls of 1928-29 will amount to very nearlv 2,400 wagons, and 
it has been admitted on the floor of this House that so far as 1928-29 
i*. concerned tin* y(‘ar may be reckmed as the lowest water-mark. It is 
-expected that in 1929-BO . . 

Mr. President: Order order. Is not the Honourable Member whip- 
7>ing a dead hoise now? 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: No, Sir. 1 want to show that the require- 
ments of the Hallways will exceed B,<XKl wagons jier year and therefore 
the wagon builders wotdd not requin* more than 12^ per cent. I'hat is 
my argument. I sav that the requirement of ihi** year is very low and 
1929-BO must show' an improvement Therefore ]irf>bal)l\ in the next 
three years we might have on an average a requirc^ment of more than 
3,000 wagons and therefore the protection required by tlie wagon huild- 
i.rs will not be more than 12^ per cent. Under the scheme of 17 per 
cent. W'o w'ould be giving much more protection than what was actually 
required. That is my argument. 

Now', Sir, under the new scheme which we have pro'posed, we have 
p’o\>ded definite safeguards. If in any year the Hallway Board found 
ihat their requirements exceeded 3,000 wagons, they could reduce the 
price. If, on the other hand, they found that in anv year their require- 
ments were to be less than 3,000 w'agons, they could increase the price. 
Therefore, with that safegnarej, w^e are recommending neither more nor 
loss protection than what is actually required by the wagon budders. 
It is for this reason that I wholeheartedly support the scheme which has 

w 2 
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been put forward bofore this House. I quite agree w’ith my friend Sir 
George Eainy that this Bill, as it stands, k silent about the wagon 
industry and therefore some sort of a Resolution in a definite form will 
have to be brought before this House, and I hope that this will be done 
at an early stage. 

There is one thing to which I should like to refer. Although it ie 
rather a delicate matter, yet I think it is the duty of every legislator 
to see that the money of the tax-payer is properly spent. The Fiscal 
Commission, 'while making recommendations about protection, definite- 
ly laid it down that in cases of bounties, concessions and similar otheY 
things, Government ought to see that there was a proper representa- 
tion of Indians on the boards of such companies, that there was a rupee 
capital, and so on and so forth. In fact, this policy was accepted by the 
Government and Mr. Chatterjee (now 8ir Atul Chatterjee) on behalf of 
the Government of India declared in the following terms : 

"That the settled poliey of the Government of India, as I think we have mentioned 
more than once in this Assembly is that no concession should be given to any firm in 
retgard to industries in India unless .such firms have a rupee capital, unless such firms 
have a proportion, at any rate, of Indian Directors, and unless such firms allow 
facilities for Indian apprentices to be trained in their work. This has been mentioned 
more than once and I can only repeat this declaiation." 


Now, Sir, although we are not giving anything to the wagon builders 
in the definite shape of a bounty, yet, when we guarantee definite orders 
to them, we are giving them a sort of a bounty. And tlierefore it is 
the business of the Government to see that all those conditions laid 
down by the Fiscal (/ommisdon are ngidl\ carried out. I do not know 
whether tlie Government has taken any action in the past in this direc- 
tion, but I would wosh to draw the attention of the H(>us(^ at this stage 
to the fact that those conditions are not strictly fulfilled in this case. 
The Indian Standard Wagons have got tJie followuiig directors at 
present : 


"Mr. Turle, Mr. iScott Fairhurst, Mr. Nichol, Mr Oswald Martin and two Indians,^ 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherji and Mr. Bhuttacharji." 

I think w'e should have a majority of Indians on the board of a firm to- 
which we pay a bounty, as in the present case. Whenever we give a 
bounty, it should be our duty to see that Indians have an adequate re- 
presentation on the board of directors. 


Sir Walter Willson: Does not the Honourable Member know that the 
whole concern is controlled and managed by Indians? 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: I know the real facts very well. I know 
that it is controlled by Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherji, but I want to be 
^assured that the board will be composed of a majority of Indians and 
not Indian only in colour. 


, Sir, as regards apprentices, I might read the Tariff Board s report 
cn page 26 where they show the cost of manufacture. This is what they 
say: 


**The telaries paid to Europeans amounted to Rb. 1,21,000 and the salaries paid 
to Anglo-Indians and Indians amounted to only Rs. 91,000.*’ 
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i do now know share has been taken away by Anglo-Indians, 

although 1 take them as Indians. These hgiires, however, prove at 
least (Hie thing, nauiels , that Indaiis have not got a sulTieient hand 
either in the board or in the manfigemeni of the Company. I do not 
know wliat arrangements have been made for the training of apprentices 
but this is a matter to which I should like to draw the attention of this 
House. 8ir, it must be made clear to the ])arty concerned that where 
the tax-payer’s money is spent, the t'onditions laid down by the h’iscal 
Ooramission should he rigidly fulfilled not only in letter but also in spirit. 


Now, Sir, there is one thing more which 1 wish to say The Honour- 
able the Commerce Member was absolutely silent about the Hukum 
Chaiid Steel tings. Some of us have put in our notes in the Select 

Committee and I expected that the Honcnirable the Commerce Member 
would say something on the pcjint Now. Sir, I wish to make it clear 
that I have absolutely no cimneetion with this hrin. I am neither a 
share-holdiir, nor a director, nor a rt‘lative, nor a friend of the [iroprietors 
of this firm. All the same, I think it my duty to support the proposal 
cf the Tariff jViard, simply because this is a firm which disserves protec- 
tion because this is a firm entirely Indian both in letter as veil as in 
spirit. Now, Sir, I do not like to say anything of what happened in the 

Select Committee, but aJl the same I must bring it to the notice of the 

Honourable the Commerce Member again that Hiikiim Chand’s case is a 
very strong one. The Tariff Boiu*d definit(.‘ly reeommendt'd that this firm be 
given a bounty at the rate of Us 2 8 per cwt Now, it was n^marked by 
the Honourable the Commerce Member that there are two firms in the 
field, and not the firm of Hukum Cliand only. I am quite prepared to 
a<!mit the aecuraev ot the statiuiamt alth-aigh mv hih^rmat-ion is that 

there is onK ( tie firm and not two firms in tlie field. Even if there 

are two firms, T \\ould sulunit that, just as you insist on the Bailway 
Board placing all their orders as tar as possible within a certain limit 
with the Indian nianufactuiers. it is hut fair and jUst tliaf you should 
insist c*n the vagon builders that they shouJd jilace all their orders 
for the component parts required by them only with tlie Indian manu- 
facturers. I think this is a just and a reavsonablo request, and I hope 
that Sir George Bainv will consider this matter very seriously and try to 
help the finn as much as possible. The firm does deserve protection and 
a case has already been made out in its favour as eimld be seen from the 
‘report of the Tariff Board. We all know that after two or three years a 
very large demand for the component parts might spring up in India 
and if at this stage we allowed the industry to die for want of sympathy, 
the result w^oiild be that after two or three years we shall find ourselves 
•entirely in the grip of the foreign suppliers and this w'ould be very in- 
lurious to the interests of India. I was told informally that there have 
leen serious complaints about some of the .‘supplies of Hukum Chand. 
In this connection, I might say that they have been supplying large 
^^uantities of axle boxes and similar things to the Hailways and the total 
rejections amounted to only 3 per cent. On the contrary, I have been 
told that the Stores Department and the railway authorities from time 
tc time wrote to Hukum Chands appreciating very much their work and 
if they anything it was praised. I can say therefore that this is a 
<$ae6 which the Honourable the Commerce Member should treat very 
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sympathetically, and I hope he will do somethinjj; on the lines of our re- 
commendation. With those words, Sir, 1 support the scheme before 
the House, 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Counbatoro cioa North 
Arcot : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Mr. President, in supporting the mo- 
tion of my Honourable friend my task has boon made considerably easy 
by reason of the fact that Oovernment propose to aeeei)t the Report of 
the Select Committee on this Bill I would draw the alteiition of this^ 
House to the circumstances under which we are called upon to legislate at 
present. We are not at presiait legislating in order to protect an infant 
industry or an industry which suffers from any unfair competition from for- 
eign manufacturers. We are called upon to protect an industry which has 
been fairly well established, as m> Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson, 
remarked. As a result of the evidimce that \\as placed before th(‘ Tariff 
Board, the Board found that under flu* stimulus of tfu^ hounts that this 
House sanctioned, the Indian wagon industr\ has estalilishi'd itself in a 
position which enables that induslr\ to compt'Ie favourahI\ with foreign 
manufacturers It is undt'r these eireumstances that we art' called upon 
to pass a measure of prott'ction for tfiat industry. Tlu' need for protec- 
tion of the wagon iridustiw has arisen fnan the fact that e.xtraordinarv and 
abnormal circumstances have come into existi'iiee If the demand of the 
liailw’av Board for w’agons and underfranu's was normal, there would hi' 
no necessity for giving ain protection at alT to thi' Indian wagon industry 
It is because of peculiar circumstances into wbicb ,it is n(»t necessary for 
me to go at present tliat it is not jiossible for tbe Railway Board to ke'op 
the plant of the Indian w’agon manufacturers fu]l\ t'ngagt'd for some time 
to*come that the need for jirotecting the industry has arisen in the pre- 
sent case There was a careful enquiry by the Tantf Board and Oovern- 
ment brought forward before this Hoiise a proposal to increase the pre- 
sent revenue duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem to a dutv of 17 per cent. 
ad valorem. After very careful examination of tbe whole question, the 
Select (/ommittee thought that it would he undesirnhle to aeet'pl the recom- 
inendation of Government in this mutter. The Seh'Ct OomnT'ttec thought 
that it would be setting up a very dangerous and undesirable precedent 
ask this House to give an\ measure of firotection which is in excess of that 
recommended by an expert ('ornmittee likt' tbe Tariff Board It wais mainly 
for this reason that the Select Committee were not in a position to accept 
the proposal, and they recommended to Government and to this House 
that the measure of protection recommended hv Iht' Tariff Board, if w^ork- 
en out in the proper spirit, would he adequate to mt't't Ihe requiremtuits 
of the Indian w^ngon industry. My Honourable friend, Sir George Rainv 
said that there is a danger in accepting the recommendation of the Select 
Committee and he very pi'rtinentlv asked, “What if the Indian mami- 
factiirers refused to accept the price w'hich Government thought w’as rea- 
sonable?” in w^hich case ho said orders w^ould have to be placed abtoad. 
Certainly there is this danger in the proposal made by the Select Com- 
mittee, but I would submit that even the proiiosal brought forward by Gov- 
ernment to mefease thn duty to 17 per cent, is not free from this danger. 
The question what price would be a reasonable j)rice which can be accept- 
ed by the Indian manufacturers will depend upon the volume of the orders 
placed with the Indian manufaoturera. The Tariff Board found that if the 
plant in the Indian w^a^on manufacturing firms is kept working to a 60 
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per cent, capacity then the 12 J per cent addition over the 1025 price 
would he adequate to meet the requirements of the industry. The re^ 
quirements of the industry would therefore depend upon the volume of the 
orders placed. My Honourable friend proposed to levy a 17 per cent. 
n<i duty and 1 have been advised that even the 17 per cent, ad 

valorem duty would ])rove inadequate under certain circumKtances. The 
measure of protection bas(*d on the* formula worked by the dariff Board 
was on a basis of bO per cent, capacity of the jilant Tf the volume of 
orders placed by the Baihvav Board is to keep onlv 50 per ccuit of the 
capacity of the plant, then the nn'asure would he 10 ])er cent , and if the 
orders were only 40 per cent of the capacity, then the measure of pro- 
tection required would be 20 per cent , so that if the llailwaN Tbaird wen^ 
in a position to place onlv ord<Ts which yyould keep the ])l.'int workinj^ only 
to its 40 per cent, enpacitx, i‘ven tlu* 17 per cent dut \ would not meet 
the requirements of the case, and the danger lluit m\ Hontnirable friend 
anticipates in the projiosal of the S<*lect romnnttee would also firise iu 
that case. , ^ 

Sir, in spite of (his flaiijj^cr. winch I eonfes-. i.s, lurkinij; in the recom- 
mendation the Select roinm,itt<‘e and which to come extent lurks in the 
|'‘roposal of tin- rioverniiM'nt . tin* S^-leet ('ommittee thou^lit that on the 
w’hoU' it would be well advised to stick to tin* recommendation of the 
Tariff Board I know that in ^dvinjj effect to this recommendation my 
Honourabli' friend w,ill be nndertakinir a V(T\ LTave and a veiw seT’i<ais res- 
ponsibility As m\ Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson pointed out 
tin w’a^on industiw in India i^ in the hands of practically three firms, and 
while on the one hand frovernment. must see that the price e^iven is iniouah 
to kei'p the iiidustiw alive, thev have on the other imnd the jL^wave and 
serious responsibilit v to st'c that the jiricc paid is not too h(‘av\ a cost to 
the Indian lax-paver. 

Sir, mv Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson, drew’ attention to (he 
difficultv w'liieh Indian inanufaetnrirny firms fool as a result of the present 
s\stem and time of jilac.injr the orders, and I have beam told that if. as 
in this year and the last, orders are placc'd at the ond of Man^u it is im- 
possible, owinrj to (be time taken in obtainiiu:: raw' materials from Tata’s 
and certam fiitin^^s from Enj:tland. to effect deliverit'^ before (be folloyvin" 
September, and as all orders must be completed b\ the end of the fnllow’- 
in^ March, it is impossible to yvork more than 7 'I2tb of the annual capa- 
city of 'the f)lnnt. T hope that ,in vieyv of this difficultv experamced 
by the yva^on inaniifnet urers. mv Honourable friend the financial 
ConmiissiontT, yvould examine the yvhole question about the time of placinji 
orders, so ns to eiialde aa^^m manufactiirinir firm.s to work t('> their fullest 
capacity possible 

A ^md deal has been said in this connection about the manufacture of 
carriage underframes, wdiicb the raihvav administration propose to undor- 
trftke in the neyvlv acquired Peninsular Locomotive Works Sir Darcy 
Lindgav had gome very .intc'restinq questions on this point the other dav, 
and we found from tlie angyvers ^ivon bv the Financial Commissioner that, 
in addition to the cost of pnrchnsinp: the Pcninsinar Loc’omo^^ive Works, 
Government have launched on n scheme of extending the plant of the 
Works in order to enable the raihvav administration to undertake the manu- 
Motiire of imderframes. If the railyy'av administration thinks thni it would 
be possible to manufacture carriage underframes at more fav mrablo rates 
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than can be supplied by private individuals, then 1 for one will not quarrel 
with any such undertaking. But, Sir, we cannot deal with the question 
of the manufstcture of carriage underframes in that isolated manner. The 
manufacture of carriage underframes in the Peninsular Locomotive Works 
has got a very important bearing on the question of protecting the Indian 
wagon industry. I pointed out at the very outset that the price that has 
to be paid to the Indian manufacturer will depend upon the volume of 
orders placed by the Bail way Board. If the Bailway Board is in a position 
to keep the plant of the Indian industry fully engaged, then they can get 
wagons and underframes at a cheaper price than if the orders placed are 
small. Under these circumstances I would ask my Honourable friend tho 
Financial Commissioner to examine the question from this point of view; 
would it not be worth while by placing more orders for carriage under- 
frames and wagons with the Indian manufacturer to reduce the price paid 
for these things rather than undertake the manufacture of carriage under- 
frames in the Peninsular Locomotive Works? This system of pooling is 
well known in industrial concerns. In times of overproduction and indus- 
trial crises manufacturers do combine and resort to this device. If they 
f nd that it would pay them to keep certain works closed down and to 
utilise the plant in the other works to their fullest capa- 
city. it pa} 8 all those concerned in the industry to adopt this method 
rather than to keep all the works open. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners Association : Indian Commerce) : 
Sir, the Honourable Member appears to be addressing me personally. I 
am not the Financial Commissioner or Member for Bailways. 

Mr, E. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: I thought my Honourable friend was 
an authority in these matters and I was paying him a compliment. Now 
1 would ask my Honourable friend the Financial Commissioner to examine 
the question from this point of view, and probably as a result of an exami- 
nation he may find that it would be worth hile to place all the orders for 
the msmufacture of underframes and wagons with the Indian manufac- 
turer and thereby reduce the ultimate cost to the Bail way Board. 

These Sir, are a few of the observations which I wanted to make on 
this point. As I stated at the outset this House is no doubt asking the 
Government to undertake a very great and serious responsibility, and I 
have no doubt that in discharging that responsibility my Honourable 
friend the Commerce Member will keep in mind the twin objects of keeping 
alive the Indian wagon industry until the requirements become normal and 
at the same time not to purchase this at too heavy a cost to the Indian 
tax-payer. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal ; European) : Sir, I think my Honourable 
friend Mr. Shanmukham Chetty has hit the bolt on the head, if I may 
express it in those terms, when he refers to the danger of competition 
on the part of the railway administration themselves in manufacturing 
underframes at the Peninsular Locomotive Works. Mr. Chetty, Sir, clearly 
gave his view to the House about the dangers of this competition and' that 
if the other manufacturers of wagons and underframes were not kept 
fully supplied with orders their prices must rise. I think he quot^ 
figures of 60 per cent, of capacity and 80 per cent, of capacity. Now, as 
fai- as I understand the posit'on, if the local industry is suppli^ with any- 
thing up to 80 per cent, of their capacity, they do not want any proteoti^ 
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at all. But if, on the other hand, they are going to meet with competition 
on the part of Government then their prices will have to rise and they will 
bo in danger of losing orders with competition from Europe. If, there- 
fore. the Hailwav Board will take a sympathetic view of the position and 
either not commence work for two or three years to come at the Peninsular 
Locomotive Works until they have ample orders to place for all, then I 
think we will be giving this industry all the protection that it needs. A.ud 
again, Sir, li appears to mo if they adopt that course it will be a distinct 
gain to the Bailwavs themselves The local industr>' will be able to com- 
plete their orders at a eonsiderably lower cost, if they are working to an 
80 per cent capacity than if they are only working to a 60 per cent 
capacity; so what the llailwayg may lose in keeping the money idle on the 
Peninsular Works they will gain in the lower ])rices they will be paying for 
the supplies from these other manufacturers I very much question. Sir, 
whether the Tariff Board to^^-k this point of view into their consideration 
w^en they issued the "Report and therefore did not put forward the recom- 
mendation as ])resenled to the House by the Honourable Member to 
increase the impt rt duties which a great upholder of principlej^ Sir Walter 
AVillson, told llie House the Select Committee w*ould liave nothing to do 
whlh. 1 vc?*\ much doubt as 1 said whetlier the Tariff Board knew of this 
impimding comf)etition <-u the part of the railway administration. 

Sir, there w’as one remark that fell from my Honourable friend Mr. 
Birla to w^liich I take exception. He w'as very insistent that if Govern- 
ment gave nnv protection at nil to any industry’, it must only be to Indian 
controlled industries That is an argument that does not appeal to me 
and I hope it w ill not appeal to all fair-minded people 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: 1 wish to explain. Sir. what exactlv T said 
I read the Government’s IleRolution as put before the Assembly by Mr 
Chattorjee (now Sir Atul Chatteiqee), and I said, not in respect of all 
types of protection but with regard to protection given in the shape of a 
bounty, ‘subsidy or concession — and as in this matter protection amounts 
to something like a bounty — I said w'e must insist that the conditions laid 
down by the Fiscal (’ommission .should he fulfilled by the parries concerned 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I do not know' th.at any particular fonnula was laid 
down ... 

Mr. Ghanshyam Daa Birla: It has been 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: For the percentage of representation, but I am 
sure that if my Honourable friend Mr. Birla will only purchase some shares 
in these companies they will no doubt offer him a seat on the Board. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: I do not care for any scat on the boerd 
I have suificient business of my own and have no time to attend to the 
other business of others. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I have expressed my views and I hope the House 
■will have sympathy wltK me in that respect. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: I doubt that. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: In conclusion, Sir, I will ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber to give Us some assurance that until these companies a*e really in a 
position to work at a much fuller capacity than at present, the Railway 
Board will consider not commencing operations at the Peninsular Locomo< 
tive Worl», 
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Mt. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, though a full- 
blooded protectionist, I am sorry to say that I rise to oppose the granting 
of any protection to the wagon industry, although T know that any protest 
from this side of the House and any opposition from this quarter will not 
prevent the Government from having their Bill passed, as my Honourable* 
friend Mr. Shamnukham Chetty has already eivon his full support to and 
showered his blessings on the Honourable Member for Commerce and in view 
of the unlioly alliance between the European group and my friends on the 
right there is no chance for us to defeat this Tucasun'. Tt was only yesterday 
that we on this side needed all the s\ipport from Mr. Chetty and his Party to 
oppose the Government, and my friend Mr (^hetty was not there to 
oppose the Government from his place over there, hut te-day I find ho 
solemnly gives his blessings to a measure which without his support . 

Mr. R. K. Shanznukham Chetty: On a point of personal explanation, 
Sir. I came here 1< support the lleport of the Select Committee of which 
T was a mernher. 

Mr. B. Das: Th at might be so, but without his support the Govern- 
ment could easily cam’ the day. 

Mv friend 8jr Darcy Lindsay asked my friend Mr Birla whether the 
Fiscal C’oimnillee specified the number of directors and the rupee capital 
I would refer rny friend Sir Darcy Lindsay to o subsequent Pieport. the 
External Capital C/oinnnttee’s lleport, winch was jircsidcd over by iu\ 
Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett. I wull quote from it foi the edifica- 
tion <f tile House and to remind tlmsc who have forgotten what the n'com- 
mendations of that Committee were. I am reading from page 15, I’art 
TII, clause VI ('/). 'Diis is w'hat the External Capitid Commilioe says: 

“(^/) Where tlie conce.^sion is general, as iii the case of a piotective tnnff (ami this 
would include practically e\cry indu.stry m India, as a revenue tanff without u corrc''- 
poiiding' excise has a piotectwc effect), it is iinpracticahle to efied any disonnmiation. 
No feasible suggestions for such discriinination hu\e heen 'snggestod to ns, nor ha\o 
any occurred to us during, our disciussions. 

(f/) Where definite pe<Miniarv assistance, such as a Inninty, is gi anted to any parti- 
cular undertaking, vve consider that discrimination is feasible, and we agree with 
the Fiscal Commission and the Leg’islature that no such assistance should he granted 
to any company, firm or p»TSon not already engaged in that mdustrv in India unless 

1 reasonable facilities aie granted for the training! of Indians, and 

IT. in tile case of a public company unless 

(i) it has been formed and legislered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 

(li) it has a share capital the amount of winch is expressed in the memorandum 
of association in rupees, 

(iii) such proportion of the diieclors as the Government may prescribe consists 
of Indians.” 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Have Oovomment prencribod the proportion? 

Mr. B. Das: I am nof holding you responsible. T am liolding the 
Government responsible for prescribing the number of Indian directors. 

My friend Mr. Birla gave a list rf directors of u particular company 
where he found only iwo Indians as directors. I do not know whether 
Government are thinking of giving further protection to that c''ncerii and 
if so, whether they are going to specify what will be the number of Indian 
directors on the board rf that company. I do not know if Jessop and 
Company h a company registered in India nor do I know whether tbey 
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have any Indian directors. The same remarks apply also to the 
Wa^nn Manufacturing Co., and 1 do hope that, when the Honourable 
Sir George Kainy rises to reply, he will enlighten ug in the matter. I am 
particularly grieved, because as I mentioned the other day the Tariff Board 
whose present Cresident Mr. (iinwalla happens to be a former Member of 
tins House docs nt.t take any cognisance of the External Capital Ccm- 
mittee’s Iteport. Nor does he care to inquire into those matters which 
have* been unMiiimously recommended bv a Committee which was presided 
over by my Ih noiirable friend Sir Basil Blackett .... 

Mr. President: Has the Honourable Member finished? 

Mr. B. Das: No, Sir As the External (\apital Committee’s unanimous 
recoinmendatioiis are not being satisfied by any of the companies that seek 
prot(‘cti(n, I am of Iht; opinion that none of them sh^iiild reeisve any pro- 
tection Here, Sir, my friemd Mr ('hetty and some Members on rny left 
liave Ix'en making remarks that the I’eninsular Locomotive Company, which 
the (iovf‘rnm(*n1 have jiiirehased at an enormous cost, should he either 
shut down nr that it sliould pool its production vv th the wagon 
c()m|)anic^ managed l)\ private firms. T consider it absurd that the Govern- 
ment should combine and ]K)o} their resourees with private manufacturing 
<'oneerns, it doe^ not ma1t<‘r how big magnates may he the ow'ners of these 
ju'ivati concern T I know the In<lia!» engineering indu'^tnes ar<' not properly 
developed yet in India, and e\en if lhe\ are d^'Vtdoped. tlu'v ere not under 
the (' ntro] of Indians There are of course one or two firms which arc 
und('r Indian control like the Hukumehand Eiectrio \Vork<. but such con- 
cerns an* not given any firoteetion Therefore, I hold that the Indian 
w’agon indust r\ should not receive any protecti< n when the concerns are 
not under the control of Indians or when the recommendations set forth 
by till* External Ca])ital (kinmittee are not given effect to in those com* 
panic** I know' the Ihiilwavs have spent an enormous amount of monev 
in building their workshops and I hope thesi* state-owned w'orkshops and 
those belonging to the Compain -managed Rail\va\s will gradualh begin 
to manufacture wagons and underframes. l>ut I will he no iiaily to the 
f-iiggestion that llu* Beuinsular Locomolivi* Works **]inu]d he shut down or 
that the Goverumont slu/uld huv up any of the other private concerns 

Sir, helore proceeding to other matters, 1 will just refer to one point. 
Since the suhji'ct was discussed on the floor of tins House, I have rocedvei 
certain Ictlers fn m the party who has acquired the Indian Wire Products 
Companv of damshedpur, from the Government of Bihar and Orissa wdio 
hnpjHined to ho the deheniurc holders of that company. That partv 
acquired this firm with the idea that (ho ju'otection for manufacture of 
wire nailg vvill continue and they will he able to maiuifaeture them in this 
country. Unfortunately. Government by removing thig jmdeetion are 
leaving that particular firm in a bolp]es.s eomlition I do not hlame the 
Government so much as I blame the 1\\ta Iron and Steel Comjiany because 
in 1024 thev gave a promise that within three years they will instal 
machinery and plant by which they wall be able to manufacture ire rods 
to supply to this Wire Products Manufacturing Co. But even now' I find 
in the evidence this particular report they say that they w ill still :’equiro 
another three years. I think an eminent firm like the Tata Company 
should ni)t be so very vague in their remarks and in their decisions, because 
they are instrumental in the failure of a subsidiary indust iw im w^hieh Lrge 
sums of mcney v\^ere spent. Sir, this Indian Wire Prodiiets Comnany. 
which was started with a capital of 40 lakhs, T am told, is being purchased 
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by the present owner at a very small sum of about 3 to 4 lakhs, and I think 
that if Government were to continue the system of protection for wire 
nails, then Tata's will be forced to keep to their promise to install machinery 
and plant to manufacture wire rods, and if Government will abolish the pro 
tection, Tata’s will say that no responsibility lies on them and as Govern- 
ment do not give protection to the wire nail industry, they are not going to 
spend much capital for the manufacture of wire rods and other things. 

Sir, I now come to the Hukiimchand Electric Works. I was going 
over the evidence before the Tariff Board, and I find there is an insinuating 
way of cross-examination by which it was suggested that there was no 
Europeanisation in the Hukiimchand Electric Works whereby efficiency 
suffered. Novy. I know what Mr. (.iinw ala’s policj is. There is 
no Europeanisation in the particular works, so that the company will not 
receive protection, while we on this side claim that whenever there 
Indian, capital and Indian management in a company it should receive all 
the assistance possible from Government. 1 think Indians have shown 
great ability in the management of engineering concerns. The other day, 
thanks to my Honourable friend Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla, we saw 
an exhibition of certain films of w'orks done by engineering firms under the 
control of Messrs, the Tata Construction Works, Ltd., of Bombay which 
are entirely managed by Indians, cariying out great engineering works 
such as tunnelling and bridge, works done under exceptionally difficult 
circumstances. From the way in which these works are carried out by 
Indian firms of contractors and engineers for the Bail way Department, of 
which the Honourable Sir George Bainy is the head, he ought to know 
that Indians can mamage with as much efficiency as foreigners' manufactur- 
ing concerns too, and hence I object to the insinuating way of cross-examina- 
tion by which it is suggested that w'ork suffers in efficiency because there 
are no European foremen or supervisors which is really absurd; and who 
knows that that may not be one of the reasons whv the Hukiimchand 
Electric Works did not get any protection. 

I know my proposition will not meet with support vmder the circum- 
stances I narrated at the beginning of my speech. But 1 believe no case 
has been made out to protect the Indian wagon industry. It is only in 
name that the Indian wagon industry is **Indmv''\ only a few Indian 
labourers are employed, and there are no Indian engineers or Indian 
directors except one or two in one particular company 

Six Walter Willson: That is not a correct statement. 

Mr. B. Das: I should like to hear from the Honourable Member later 
on to the contrary, but I want the Government not to be influenced even 
by my friend Mr. Chetty or by my friend Sir Walter Willson and never 
to allow their resources to be podled with companies which are owned by 
private parties, it does not matter how big they are or what their influence 
’might be. 

Mr. r. W. Allison (Bombay : Nominated. Official) : I move. Sir, that ibe 
-question be n^w put. 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mr. President : The question is : 

**That the Bill to provide for the modihcaiion of certain import duties relating to the 
protection of the steel industry in British India^ as reported by the ^lect Committee, 
be taken into consideration/* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I move that the Bill, as 
amended, be passed. 

I should like to say only two words before I sit down. I have listened 
to a very interesting discussion on a number of points, but I do not think 
it would be desirable that I should attempt to go over the whole field 
which Honourable Members have traversed At the same time I would 
assure Honourable l\I(Mnbers that every point that has been brought up 
will receive attention and will be examined On one particular point raised 
by my Honourable friend Mr. Birla 1 will add a word or two He drew 
my attention to the note which ^\as appcaided by certain members of the 
Seleet Committee to the iepoi*t of that body regarding the possibility of 
imposing a condition in j)laeing orders for wagons, that the v;agon-bui!ding 
fmns sliould use Indian made eastings. I have already had that question 
under mv consi(l('ration and T shall con^^ider it again But I am sorry to 
say that at prestuit I find M-rv great difliculty m giving effect to that 
recomniendati( n It always corner hack in the tuul to tbi'- that in order 
to giye (dTect, to it. the Co^ernm(‘nt (f India would have t< do the very 
thing which tliev ba\(‘ decided they cannot do, and, utib'ss that fundamental 
objection can be reinovid, I am afraid it will be very difiicull indeed to 
give effect to that suggestion 1 thought that in justice to fins House and 
to the niembt'is of th(' Scl(‘ct ('ommittot' alio signed that note it was nece:s' 
^ary to say so much 

Mr. Presideit: Motion moved .... 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir ... . 

Mr. President: Is there a point of order? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: 1 wanted to speak on the motion. 

Mr. President: ^lotion moved : 

“That the Bill, as amended, be pas,sed.’* 

Mr. Kelkar. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan lUiral): 
Sir, it is perhaps as well that what I have got to say should be said at 
this the final stage of the Bill, rather than on the second stage, because 
1 did not want to oppose the Report of the Select Committee, nor had I 
put down an amendment to modify the Report of the Select Committee. 
I just want to contribute a point or two about the nuts and bolts industry 
about which not one word was said in this debate by anybody. It was 
not a little amusing to me to find that all the speeches made on the second 
stage of the Bill related to something which had practically dropped out 
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from the operative provisions of the Bill. On one side and on the other 
s})eeches were being made in support of or against the gmnting of protec- 
tion to the wagon industry which really does not figure at rll in the Bill 
itself as recommended by the Select Committee, and all this verbiage was 
in my opinion a waste of time. It was a case of so many funeral orations 
made upon a dead subject, and though the subject may perhaps be resur- 
rected, it might be resurrected in another form and under various con- 
tingencies about w’hich we do not know anything at all at present. There- 
fore, 1 think it would have been better if somebody had said a word about 
an item which does actually figure in the lleport of the Select Committee, 
and that is about the nuts and bolts industry. I entirely agree with pre- 
vious speakers who have said that the Government ought not to give any 
protection to industries which have sufficiently established themselves. But 
the same is not the case wdth the nascent industry of nuts and bolts. 
It is a small industry. It is being started and carried on witli a small 
capital by small industrialists, and its products are not so \er\ largely in 
demand b} the great industrial organisations or workshops, and therefore, 
this is the time when sufficient protection ought to be given to it. The 
nuts and bolts business shared a somewhat curious fate at the handg of 
the Select Committee, not because some members of the Select Committee 
would not have liked to go further than they did in giving protection to 
the nuts and bolts industry, but because they found that they might te 
estopped by what they were doing then in respect of another matter in the 
same Select Committee. The position was this. The Tariff Board had 
recommended a certain measure of protection to the wagon industr}' 
Now, the Commerce Member wanted to go one better and he 

embodied his proposals in the Bill. The Select C’ommittee did 

not like the idea of the Commerce Member showing special favour to 

this particular industry. Therefore, they had to put their foot down and 
say, “ We shall not allow you to go further And what was the reason 
they alleged for not going further? Naturally they had to rely upon the 
deliberate and considered recommendations of the Tariff Board and there- 
fore thev said, “ This is the recommendation of the Tariff Board. It is 
a web considered recommendation and we W'ill abide by it. We will not 
allow you to go further ’ Then came before them the questic n of pro- 
tection to nuts and bolts. In that case also there was a deliberate recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Board, and therefore some members of the Select 
Committee obviously found themselves face to face with their own 

plea which they had taken up in another respect and they were prevented by 
a kind of estoppel from giving that protection to the nuts and bolts industry 
which they might have otherwise liked to give. So H happened that what 
might have been done could not be done and the Select ComrniBee, I 
suppose, did not give a further protection to the nuts and bolts industry 
on the obvious principle of equality of treatment. C)f course, equality of 
treatment is apparently very good, but really it is not. What the Select 
Committee apparently said was like this. If there are a number of 
passengers driving by the same common omnibus, then the driver cannot 
impart to one set of passengers more speed than lie can do to the others. 
"So, on a parity of reasoning the Select Committee said, “ If we cannot 
give more protection than that recommended by the Tariff Board in the 
case of one industry, we cannot also go further than the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board in the matter of giving protection to another industry.'* 
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But I tlnnk the Select Coniinittee iiiigh have gone a little deeper imo the 
merits. A.«t ha.s been adnntted, tlie fortune ot the wagon industry has 
already been made. The industry has been very well established, and on 
that very ground some people are opposing not onK the furdier protection 
that IS priiposed to be given but even the measure of protection that is 
already enjoyed by this industrv IWt that is not, as I said, the case with 
the nuts and b< Its industry which is quite a new one in this country, 

I will try to put the case of the nuts and bolts industry as was presented 
to the Tariff Jioard, — if not the wliole case — by one tactory. 1 will just 
read out a few’ sentences from the representation which had been made to 
the Tariff Bi ard. The case for the nuts and bolts industry, shortly |>ut, 

IS this : 

"At present the Continental mild steel Lars required for the manufacture of bolts 
and nuts can he imported at Rs. 82 per ton, c » /. Bombay, and tVie bolts and nuts can 
als^) l>e ini|Kiited at appiosiniatelv R.s. 200 . . The protective duty on .steel is Rs 37 
per ton, which means that there is a duty of nearly 45 per cent, on the raw’ materials, 
W'hile the pioposed duty on Ixilts comes to 20 pei cent ft v\ill thus be seen that the 
raw material is taxed 25 per cent, more than the finished products.’ 

Then there are other grievance s Some conijiniiies had asked at least for 
a rebate of the import dut\ that had been paid on raw materials That 
request was refused and the position ha.'s been aggr.ivated because it w’ill 
be seen that since they made the application for rebate on the import duty 
the exchange has gone up and the importers of Lolts and nuts are at an 
advantage of about 12 per cent, owing to the new ratio. 

I w'anted to bring the.se facts to the notice of the Commerce Member 
not in lhe‘ liope that he might be able to do anything directly to the nuts 
and bolts industrv at this stage, because there has been an unanimous Report 
of the Select Committee in which they did not agree to go further than the 
report of the Tariff Board 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtulla (Bombay Central Division . Muhammadan 
Bural) : This point was considered by the Select Committee 

Mr. N, 0. Kelkai: Nor was there any use in my ojiiiiiun in putting down 
an amendment to the Report of the Select Committee at the fag end of 
this Session because there is practically no hope ot that amendment being 
carried, hut tlu^re is something which I mav recommend to the (\)mmerce 
Member, that can be done in the interest of th's new indu‘>itry of nuts 
and bolts, and I take that line because he adverts in his own mind to do 
something to give further protection to the wagon industry, if not directly 
through Uii.s measure, hut by some other measure and he still adheres to 
the idea of some Resolution being moved by taking advantage of which he 
might he able to givt‘ that further jirotection. But if he can do something 
like that in respect of one industry, T think he might follow’ up the same 
line in lh(' ease of the nuts and bolts indu.stry, and I will specifically 
put before him two or three, points in this connection which mav perhaps 
Ticlp him, if you cannot give higher protection. What they ask for is, point 
by point, that a reduction in railway freight on raw’ materials and finished 
products to the extent of 75 per cent, be given, that the Government and 
Btate Railways should place their orders with th^'m to the extent of their 
capacity and that their, stuff should be purchased,, leaving a margin of 15 
per cent, profit to the company, or that a rebate of Rs. 20 per ton in cus- 
toms duty should be given on the material purchased by them for the 
manufacture of nuts and bolts. The Commerce Member is fortunately also 
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the Member for Eailways and therefore, if he is so minded, he can givd 
them the concessions which the nuts and bolts industry have asked at 
his hands. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) ; I should 
have liked my Honourable friend the Member in charge to reply to at least 
one point which was raised in the debate and that was with regard to the 
Indian character of the directorate of the different companies which stand 
to gain by this measure of protection. My Honourable friend Sir Darcy 
Tiindsay expressed his dissent from the views expressed by my friend Mr. 
Birla on this point, but I am afraid my Honourable friend is too late by 
at least four years, because this principle was not merely laid down by the 
External Capital Committee, as has been pointed out by my friend Mr. 
Das, but has been endorsed by this very House itself, and it fomis a pro- 
minent feature of the Protection Act of 1924 under which bounties had been 
paid so long. One of the conditions which the Protection Act of 1924 laid 
down w’as that any new company to derive any benefit under the scheme 
of bounties, must have a rupee capital and that such proportion of the 
directors as the Governor General in Council has by general or special 
order prescribed in this behalf shall be Indiana. Now, Sir, I do not know 
why my Honourable friend the Commerce Member has nol answered the 
query that was made on this point by the HonourabLi Baronet from Bombay. 
I do not know w’hat the exact position is. Have the Government of India 
taken any action under the provision of th‘s particular clause'^ If ibev have, 
then we «are cnfitJecl to know the proportion of Indian direrdors which Gov- 
ernment have proscribed. Now, Sir, the Honourable Afeinber might say, 
"Well, teehnicallv we are not giving au\ bounti*^s' It mav be that the 
bounties in the present circumstances will not come out of (he general 
revenues as under the Protection Act of 1924, imt all the same, in so far as 
vou are asking the Railways to give a measure of proferonco to the Indian 
manufacturers of w’agons, you are praeticallv shifting the burden of finding 
the amount of the bounties from the shoulders of Sir Basil Blackett to the 
shoulders of Sir George Rainy himself. The bounties will in future come 
out of railway revenues instead of general revenues That is all the differ- 
ence as far as I can see. Now, Sir, this reminds me that it would have 
been very useful if we bad bad a specific Resolut/’on put forward by Govern- 
ment recommending this measure of protection, because in that ease we 
might have tacked on these specific conditions, as we find them in the Pro- 
tection Act of 1924. T quite recognize the difficulties with which my Hon- 
ourable friend is faced at the present moment, because it will involve 
working out soma very intricate points of detail;.. But, Sir, I consider this 
is a matter of great importance as a principle, because so far the protection 
that has been accorded to any industry has been recommended definitely 
by this House, either in the shape of legislation w’hen any legislation wan 
needed, or in the shane of a Resolution moved by the Honourable Member 
in charge himself. That is to sav. the initiative was taken by this House 
in everv instance. Tn the case of bounties, the Government would have 
Simula nut forward a Demand for a Grant, but instead of doing that, what 
thev had been doing was to move a Resolution in this House recommending 
to the Governor General in Council that T>mtection be given in the shape 
of .botmGes to anv particular industry. That is a privilege which I for 
mvpelf hmblv nrze. and a precedent ip that matter, having been set up I for 
one would be very loath to de])arl from it. But I am prepared to accept tho 
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assurance given by the Honourable Member in charge that tlie Eesolution 
will be brought forward next session. I do hope when he does bring for- 
ward that Itesolution he will tack on these conditions which we find in 
the Act of 1024. 

Now, Sir, there is another condition to which 1 made reference on the 
previous occasion, which laid down that a considerable proportion of the 
mat^njils to be utifi/ed in the manufacture of a wagon shall be of Indian 
origin. Tliat again is a condition which e value very highly, because, Sir, 
when we advexjate luiy measure of protection in this House we have not 
the interest of any particular finn or firms in mind. What we desire is to 
see that tlie j)rt)teclioii wliich we seek to give to any particular industry 
filters down to us many Mde interests as possible, so that that particular 
industr\ ma\ ultimat<'l_\ l)ecome ahsoluttdy self supporting in the matter 
of its sup]>ly of raw materials from Indian sources On the last occasion 
mv Honourable friend Sir George Kainv, speaking on this question, pointed 
out that even in the present circumstances it is the practice of the Bail- 
way Department to see that a successful tenderer for wagons does utilize 
Indian mati'rials as far as possible F will read out his exact words He 
fsaid : 

“It IS evprrssly statiul that orders will be placed oiilv ^Mth firnas wtiich .satisfy the 
RfiilvNav Hoard that a 8ub.staiiti,\l proportion <»f the work \m 11 le done in the country 
and that local manuf-ictiireis of parts which tenderers do not manufacture themselves 
will be gueti an opportunity to quote ’’ 

That is, as far as I can a sort of a ])icais general desire ^^hich the 
Bailwtiv Board bus d(n\n. But what actually liappens at the present 
moment under tlie Proteciion Act of 1924, is that no paNment of the bounty 
on an\ singb’ wagon is mn<]c m’H the authorities rrc satisfied that in the 
manufacture of that particular wagon a considerable proportion of the raw 
materials utilizi'd has been of Indian origin. This question was raised by 
mo in the Piililic Ai^eoiints rommittee as to how’ the different authorities 
satisfy themselves that this particular condition has boon fnlfdled, and a 
note was circulated to us explaining the position. I will read out one parti- 
cular paragraph from that note which w'ill show the very stringent provi- 
sions (hat the audit authorities lay down for satisfying themselves that 
this particular condition has been fulfilled. This is w^hat the note says : 

“Tho claim for a bounty i.s supported by a certificate by the Director of Inspection, 
Indian Stores Department, to the effect that a substantial portion of the component 
parts has been manufactured in British India. This certificate is further supported by 
a complete list of all the component parts of a wagon together with a note against each 
component part whether it has been manufactured in British India or imported from 
abroad.*’ 

So there is a sort of history sheet eccompanying ea<;h wagon upon which 
the payment of a bounty is conditional. Now*, Sir, I do hope the Honour- 
able Member realizes the very great difference between the conditions as 
laid down by the Bailw*ay Board and the conditions as laid down 
by th( Indian Stores Department. W^at he said w’as that in 
accepting a tender thev considered favourably the case of those firms who 
in futtire propose to utilise Indian materials for the manufacture of their 
wagons. That is to say, it is a sort of general condition which is made 
before the acceptance of a tender. I do not know* wdiat steps the Bail- 
wav B ^ard take to see that this particular condition is satisfied in respect of 
each particular wagon, as is done at present bv the Indian Stores Depart- 
tnent. I do hope. Sir, when the Honourable Member goes into this ques- 
tion. he w ill see that the line of action taken by the Bail w^ ay Board follows 
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more <pr less the practicp that has been set Up o> the Indian Stores 
partmchit in this matter. 

Nou% I do hope that the Honourable Member wili not claim. that he is 
doing any very extraordinary .favour to the wagon nianufucturing industry 
by, agreeing to this measure of protection. As far ti& 1 have been able to 
spfe;, ,tho Hallway Board have for sometime in the past followea a jiractice 
of giving preference to British manufacturers. 

An Honourable Member: No. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : I do not know whether that siatcineiit mine is 
challenged. 

An Honourable Member: Yes. 

Mr. K, 0. Neogy: Well, is itV M\ Honourable friend evuhntly has 
not read the evidence which Sir WiUiam Me\er gave before the Acworth 
Committee ir wbieb he made a cleun breast of the whole thiag • he said 
that the British producers wen* given a measure of j)reference But let 
me quote another authority on this point. 1 lia\e m mv Imnd the report 
on the conditions and prospects of British trade n India h\ IIis Majesty’s 
Senior Trade Commissioner m India and Ce.\lon This is lor tlie .>ear 
1924-25 At page 101 of the report, the Honourable Member will find a 
reference to the special temjiorarv practice wbieh had been in \ogue since 
the wat of allowing some |)reference to British manufacturers of railway 
matenals and wdiich is alleged to have been discontinued as »b(‘ rtsult of a 
despatch of the Government of India addressed to the High Commissioner 
for India in liondon. dated December, 1921. T should like to point- out 
that even under the terms of that despatch, it is quite open t ) the High 
Commissioner now’ to give a measure of preference \(> tlie l^ritisli industries. 
Sir, this is w’hat is said — 1 am quoting from the dc'sjiatch of tlie Govern- 
ment of India to the High Commissioner: 

“Departure from the principle of accepting tlie lowest satisfactory tender ran he 
justified only in cases when the placing, of an order with a foreign firm, though tem- 
porarily securing a cheaper article, might have the result of depriving the Ilxgh Com- 
missioner in future of a source of supply on which he might have to rely for complei 
mg further orders “ 

There is absolutely no doubt, I take it, in the minds of any one here as to 
the particular coimtrv for whose benefit this exception has been laid down. 
Sir, T am glad that Sir Darcy Lindsay is now in bis seat When T was 
referring to bis observations wdth regard to the Tndinnisation of the direc- 
torate of companies he was not in the House. I am very sorry that his 
remarks have been interpreted by some as an insinuation that Mi. Birla by 
putting forward a claim that there should be more Indians on (he boards 
of these companies, was perhaps indirectly canvassing for a directorship. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I never said anything of the sort. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am very glad that he has removed this misappre- 
hension. But I know it as a fact that Mr. Birla was for a lime a director 
of one of these compames which will benefit under the measure of protec- 
tion that we are granting to-day, but he did not fin.i it possible to continue 
having regard to his numerous engagements. I do appeal to my Honour- 
able friend Sir Darcy Lindsay not to think that by putting forw’ard these 
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d(wmH on bebult of Jndiiins .nny Honourubb^ Mc inbcr of House is 
Hetuatcd bv an\ personal motives at all. It is a fight for principle m which 
we Indians are engaged, and 1 do hope European HenibevH will desist from 
making an\ uncharitable assumptions 

Mr. N. M Joehi (Nominated- Labour Interest®) • Sir. I wish onl> to 
make a few remarks and my justification for making tho«e remarks, Sir. ig 
that 1 find that certain ])rinciples which arc detrimental to the interests 
of this country and which are also opjtosed to the decisions of this House 
have now- licgun to he advocated in this House Sir, sevc’*al times the 
Legislative Abscmhl\ has endorsed the printijth* jf the Slate management 
of Hailwa\s, and the Slate* management <4 Itailways, in mv judgment, 
inchid(‘s alse, the State* manage:‘mcnt of the* Industrie*® which are essential 
ff»r Tfailwa\s (He'd*, lie-.ir ) rnfortunateh , I find Sir. noa’ senu* Mem- 
bers h(‘le)nging to the jiopular part\ advocating 

Mr. M. S Aney (Ih'rar Reprcsentativt ) Oniv a fiw 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: advocating that the State* iiivicail of making 

wjigons and such (Ulier .ulicb's reipiire-el for Ibtilwav'' m tlicir own workshops 
should purchase* llie-se from pn\at«* wejrk®h(»p^ Sir tb *- i® <igamst the jjolicy 
cndors(‘d b\ this House and I hope*, Sir that this House wdl n t deviate 
from the poliev which it ha® once ujtjiroYcd It i- curious. Sir that %vhen 
the-^ GoveTument of India purchased the reninsujar L(»cnmotjVe (^om})anv 
there was no eipposiliem to that projjosal from f(n^ f|Ufirt<‘r. on the^ rontrary 
I have* found that ejuestions we'ri' rsked suggu*stiug that Ctnvi'iivnvni did 
not pa\ sufTici(‘nl mone*\ to that (’ompan\ Now. if i® strange that when 
Government liavc purchased that compan\ that pe f>ple* should suggest that 
Govemmcnl should neit make* use* of that plant jeurchased li\ f!u*m at a 
cost of Hs 20 lakh.®, and tin® is done*, strange to sa\ . in iiu r.itercsts of 
the counirv itself. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Quito so 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 am ®urc that the* Hou®'* doe® not think ♦hat it is in 
the inter(‘st of the countrv that Government workshops sh^iikl 1 c closed 
and jirefen'iicc should he given tei j)rivat(* workshop®. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: It is not i)ie*fercnce giMn to j^nvate* workshops It 
will very likely reduce the e*ost of the wagon® and underframes to Govern- 
ment 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Well. Sir. that i® not the expi-nem*!* of the C'ommittee 
w'hich was appointed h\ llie Government of India to examine the f‘Ost of 
raihva,\ w'orkshops and pri* ate we^rkslie'eps The leaven rommiHte’s Hepoi*t 
has made it quite clear that the cost in Government workshops is less than 
the cost in jirivatc workshoji®. 

Sir Walter Willson: Do you tweept the Baven Committee s Beport 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: There is another danger against which T wish to warn 
this House and that danger is this. There is clearly a suggestion now, and 
it was admitted by Sir Walter Willson, that these wagon companies are 
forming a combine and will thus have a monopoly and will try to exploit the 
State by raising the prices. 

Sir Walter Willson: I did not say they would ; I only indicated the possi- 
bility. 

0 2 
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Mr. N. M..Joshi: There is the possibility of the prices being raised and 
I' want to place that possibility very clearly before the House T am not 
against a monopoly if it is in the hands of the State; but a monopoly in 
private hands is a great danger. In this industrv of wagon making there 
is bound to be a danger or a possibility of a monopoly beii^g created. There- 
fore, the right policy ior Government to adopt is not to assist these three 
wagon companies at all but to follow the policy of wait and see ond T am 
quite sure that as they secured the Peninsular Tiocomotive Company they 
will be able to secure for the country these three wagon companies also. 
Sir, that is the right policy for the Government to follow, namely, to acquire 
the three wagon companies and make all the wagons wdiich ihe_> want. I 
hope Government w'ill not deviate from the right policy In this matter 
and w'ill follow’ the policy w’hich is really in the interests of the people of 
this country. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, I really rise, in the first place, to make a per- 
sonal explanation, which I intended to make in my first speech on this 
Bill but forgot to do so and was only reminded when Mr. Birla spoke In 
accordance w’ith my principle, I should declare that I have an interest, a 
very small and trifling interest, in one of these w’agon companies. 

Being up, 1 want to say that I entirely disagri'c with Mr. Birla that 
the tailing into consideration of a salary hill has anything to do with wdiether 
an industrv should he protected or not. If an industry is to be protected, 
it is to be protected in the interests of the country and not merely for 
wage earners or individuals. 

1 would like to say just one word in regard to an Indian character of 
the directors. I differ entirely from my friends Messrs. Birla and Neogy 
in what they have said about it. It is the right and the ])rivilege of the 
share-holders to elect their directors and that privilege should not he inter- 
fered with. Moreover, it seems to me that those friends are wasting the 
time of the House in arguing the matter, because it seems to be so obvious 
that, as the Income-tax Department always say, evasion is so very easy. 
There would be no difficulty whatever in appointing one’s cook and 
khitmatgar to the Board as 2 Indian directors. 

In regard to the utilisation of Indian materials as far as possible, on 
principle, of course, one agrees with that, but you must not try and 
tighten it up too much. If you do that, you could reach a stage where 
a company started to work an industry could be forced to get its material 
from a company that has just ceased to deserve getting its protection. 

I do not wish to develop any of these points at any length in view of 
' the lateness of the hour and because we are discussing a very short Bill. 
I merely record my dissent to those remarks which have been made and 
I am quite sure that on some future occasion, my colleagues wdll he pre- 
pared to take up these points in greater detail if necessary. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, in replying this debate I only 
wish to refer to what Tell from my friend Mr. Neogy. The point he raised 
was whether the same principles apply to the placing of orders in India 
under this scheme, which has been put forward bv the Tariff Board, as 
would have applied to the payment of bounties under the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1924. I do not think there is any difficulty at all about 
that. I am quite prepared to give an undertaking that orders will not 
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be placed under this scheme with any firm which would not have been 
eligible to receive bounties under the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924. 
No previous speaker, I think, has brought out the point that the conditions 
laid down in section 5 of that Act, as to the share capital, registration 
under tlie Indian Companies Act, the number of Indian Directors and so 
on, only apply to a company, firm or other person not already engaged at 
the commencement of the Act of 1924 in the manufacture of wagons and 
underframes. The only firms, so far as I know, who have any chance of 
receiving orders are the three firms which actually received bounties under 
the Act of 1924 It is not at all likely that any new firm will start manu- 
facture under existing conditions, so that it is not really a practical ques- 
tion at tiie moment to consider liow these conditions should be applied. 
If, however, an\ U(n\ firm comes forward, Government will consider any 
tenders it max r<‘<'eivo froTn <iuch a firm, in the light of section 5 of the 

Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 1921 So far as 1 am axvare, the 

Gov(*nu)r (lencral in Council has not as \et. acting undiT that section, 
urf‘scrihed tlie mmdxu’ of director^, etc the reacou hcincr that ‘-o far as 
* know, th(> ca^(- f<tr d<'ting ‘-o never aro^^i 

Pinalh l^'^^•lr<ls the s]'arc p.uts of wagons being made in Ittdia, I 
hchexe th,‘it all the audit form^ and certificate^ to which my Honourable 

friend refiu-nd. were drawn U[» l)\ tlie Pailwav Board itself 1 do not 

think tlu'rc will he an) ditlicult) in following proci'-ely the <ame procedure 
m that inatt(*r 1 do not think I should he justified in elaborating my 
r(‘pl) to the d('i>ate arn furllKT. hut if I leave the remarks of some speakers 
unanswered I can a^-sure them that all that has Ixaui said xx ill he considered. 

Mr. President: d’he (jue^tion is • 

“Thai the Pill, as aTnoruled he pasbed.” 

'riie motion x\ as adopted 

'l’}u‘ As^embi\ then adjourned for Jameh till Txventy Minutes to Three 
of the Chock 


'Phe Asseiidilx re-assembled after Luncli at Txventx ^Imutes to Three 
of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE INDIAN TKKhlTOlHAL FOECE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. O. M. Young (Armx Secretary): ^ir, I move that the Bill further 
to amend the Indian Territorial Force Aet, 1920, for certain purposes, a$ 
passed by the Council of State and as reported by the Select Committee, 
ho taken into consideration. 

The main object of this Bill, Sir, is the creation of urhar units in the 
Indian Territorial Force and it is to that subject that 1 will address myself 
principally. Sir John Shea’s Committee found in the course of their in- 
vestigations that the existing battalions of the Indian Territorial Force do 
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not provide a sufficient opening to the educated and professional classes 
for service in a citizen army, and they ajso found that there was consider- 
able feeling caused by the fact that whereas there was no such opening 
for those classes in the Indian non-regular forces, in the Auxiliary Force 
such an opening exists for persons of the same classes who are Furopeans. 
The remedy which they recommended was the creation of these urban 
units in the Indian Territorial Force. Now, Sir, the terms of recruitment 
and the conditions of the service that have been recommended have been 
agreed upon, and in any case do not find their way into the Act itself, 
they can be provided by rule. But there is one matter that has been ven'^ 
much debated and has to he prf)vided for in the Act That is the question 
of liability for service. The provincial units, as they arc called, of the 
Indian Territorial Force have a liability for general service in India, 
extensible bevond the borders of India by general or special order of the 
Governor General in (Council On the other hand, the Auxiliary Force 
have a local Jiability only. On the question of general liability of the 
Indian Territorial Force T should like to quote some remarks which the 
Committee made. They said : 

‘‘It cannot he asserted too vigoiously that the true defence of India lies beyond the 
borders of India, just as the Great War proved that the defence of the British Isles 
lay across the North Sea It is significant in this connection to note that whereas 
before the Great War members of the territorial army in England had a liability for 
home defence only every member must now before enrolment accept a liability to serve 
in any part of the world. We, therefore, hold that the Indian Territoi lal Eorce, if it 
is to form a real second line to the legiilar army, must be available for service in any 
theatre in which the defence of India may demand its presence, whether across its 
land frontiers or overseas. Indeed, we would go so far as to maintain that unless 
the Indian Territorial Force has such a liability for service, its military value is not 
sufficient to v\arrant expenditure upon it from the military hudj^et.” 

That was the view of the Committee, and it is accepted by Govern- 
ment ill so far as it refers to a force which is intended to be a second lino 
to the regular arms . But the Auxiliary Force and the proposed urban 
units of the Indian Territorial Force are not intended to be a second line 
to the regular annv in the same sense as the provincial battalions of the 
Indian Territorial Force. The reason does not arise out of any racial ur 
theoretical distinction, but is simply a practical differentiation following 
upon the class and status of the person who serves in the unit, of which- 
ever kind it ma\ he. The Auxiliary' Force is recruited in some provinces 
almost entirely from Government servants who, in the event of war, w*ould 
have to continue in their occupations under Government, or if found fit 
for militarx service, could only be spared for service in the immediate 
vicinity. Another section of the Auxiliary Force is composed of business 
men in the largest of our cities, who belong to firms which have to carry 
on in time of war. It would be impossible for employers erf those firms 
to allow their employ ees to join forces which would be drafted away bodily 
to the front in time of war. It is of course quite reasonable to expect them 
to be able to give up a proportion of their staffs just as Government in 
time of war can send a proportion of its civil officers to go and fight; and 
the training pf those officers in the Auxiliary Force in peace time would of 
tiourse materially enhance their value in war. But, as I say, it would 
not be possible for people in those walks of life to join battalions wjiich 
Would be taken away bodily in war time. 
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I’he same tiling will appl\ to llirse proposed urban units of the Indian 
'Territorial h’orfc Wt‘ propose to draw’ upon the profcssicaia! class — ])eoplo 
whose avocations are sueh that the\ cannot, all of them at anv rale, go 
away and tiglU in tune of war 

Now tw’o of tlu* Ivocal ( i(')\ eiiimeuts ha\e made rtanarks on tiu'so points 
which I think are W(uTh wdiile <praing here Tin* Government of the 
Tnited ProviiKa's said as follow^s * 

“lijr Ctanniit tec fni vt.it'sl m 6 o! then lefuut sa\ tli.U llie active 

'ipctioa of the Indian d'er) itoi ml Foki* ‘'Innild he jeiraidid 

(!) as a means <if nnpavtinx mililarv atid ])ati.(>ti( uleik to tiie non martial 
t l.isses and tamiliat isinij tliem \' itli miittai v tianiiii^ and sei \ ico, 

(2) as a sec«»'nd line to the ie<j;uiai aiinv. Is tiiiutions a- '-in ii l>einj^' to relieve 
n'l^nlat units tor pu nson duties, to lemfoiee the fust line in time of war 
and to he used in aid f.l the <!\il |KiVv«-i 

The (ioveinor in ( onniil «onaideis that these ohjpt t'- a)** imompatihle It us not 

posj^ddi* to (omhine .in ediuatamal st lieme with one loi the foiniation of units of 

real militarv value Fioin the nnlitaiv point ot view, it iridisputahle that anv 
adduion to •^tlenJ.^tl^ should he of the liijjjlieM ipiahlv ohtainahle and that no lecourse 
ahould he had to tnfeiiot rnat^^iial so lone as the superior can meet the demand 

cauaed liy expansion and wastage The uihan units foi similai reas<ms are 

nnhkelv’ to 1 m=‘ of min )i mihtai v vahu The peiiod of iiainin^f us too shoit hn that 
But if it is .a-cepteil tfiat then ohjett us juimaidy educational and not militaiv, they 
will h( <tf gte.^f iitilitv and ftorn thu'. point ot view the evpendituie on them will he 
justified Bat if the uihan units aie to he defmitelv educational it will not 

he desiial.le to impose on them a liahihtv foi (general seivice It mav he jiossihle 

to impose it later, hut to insist on ii at once would he to handicap the scheme from 

the slait 'ria'ohjeil in view is to familanse the edinated classes wiilj milit.uv tiaiirng 
and sei V a e and inipait mihtaiv and patnotu ule.iK to the lam maitial (lasses The 
lialnlitv to p'ueral servu'e would fiighteu manv who wouhl otherwise join and defeat 
the ohjott aimed at Moreovei this hahilitv would have no leal value fiom the 
militarv point of view 

Tlu? fhivt'rnmtup of Bombav as follows* 

‘'riii.s rjovoi nment is piepaied to concede that '-o far as ( oncerius the provision 
of a pKW’tical second hue to the Indian Aimv oi immediate potential use. the 
proposals of the Canninittee aie unexcept lonahle and that if the milifarv hudget of 

rndni us not to he hindened with tiainnij^ unit'' which aie not likelv to piovt* ui the 

early fntiiie oi .in_v piaetical use in emery;eia,v. then no units should l»e emliodied 
winch aie not liable foi j^eneral .'erMee At the same time U must leeoid its opinion 
that to adopt this policv would, so fai as tins Piesidency at least is (oncerned, 
result in one impoitant r«‘speet in a fiasco which will lead most nnfavouiahlv on the 
credit of (lovei nment in India The imjiosition of the I’alulitv foi geiieinl sei vice 
on those units which aie lecruited from the Indian laees and classes which have 
for centur'es lonstitnted the warlike ion es of India wamld pioimhlv hav'' little 
elicct on icHimtrnent and I am (u sax that with regard to tlie Provincial rnits this 
(iovernmcnl .i<(e})t,s *he views of the Committee But thoM oihei laies de.»( rihed 
hy th(' C'ommiitee as non martial would in the opin on of the Cov ernment . refuse to 
accefit ary such lialnlitv ” 

Now*, Sir. Honournblc Members nre aw*are that the (.Vanmitteo recommend 
that every brancli of the Auxiliary and Torritorial Forces sliould be liable 
for general .'^er\dee; and. as will be seen frem the extracts that I have read 
out, the feeling of local Governments is that if a general liability were 
imposed upon (lie urban units (here w'oiild ho a grave danger of (heir never 
really getting startt'd. The reason lies in the naaire of the avocations of 
the penph^ w’hom we hope to get in Ihest' units. They will be 
in exactlv the same situation as regards liability as the Auxiliary 
Force, and moanw’hilo the Provincial Battalions will remain on their present 
footing of liability, that is, for general service 
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Now, Sir, I wish to turn to one or two other points mentioned by the 
Select Committee. The Select Committee have strongly urged upon the 
Government that they should take all possible steps to establish at once 
at least one urban unit in every Governor’s province, in order to provide 
reasonable facilities for enrolment to all persons wishing to join these 
units. Sir, the Government accept that proposal in principle, without 
any hesitation The reasons why we recently started with only three units 
are, firstly, expense and, secondly, that we have no recommendation, or bad 
then no recommendation, from any quarter for starting urban units in 
other places. Since then we have had recommendations from public bodies 
in Bengal for the foundation of an urban unit in Calcutta That matter 
in now under discussion with the Local Government. If the Local Gov- 
ernment recommend the formation of this unit, it will be formed as soon 
as funds can be provided * and the same apyilies to any other province 
in which, so far, there is no proposal to establish an urban unit 

Another point tliat the Committee recommended was that we should' 
provide in the urban units an opportunity for boys between the ages of 16 
and 18 to serve as cadets without liability for actual military service. This 
is wliat is done in tlie Auxiliary Force Boys from 16 to 18 can serve in 
the Force \tdthout any liability The Government are prepared to accept 
that recommendation, and will do this under the statutor>^ niles 

The last recommendation of the Select Committee that T shall deal 
with was that the Governor General in Council should consider the ad- 
visability of appointing a Central Advisory Committee to advise him on 
matters connected with the administration of the Territorial Force gener- 
ally Sir. when the Government of India say that they will consider the 
advisabilitv (d* doing something or other. Honourable Members generally 
heave a sigh, and after about 18 months ask us patiently what stage that 
consideration mav have reached On this occasion the consideration stage 
is complete, and Government have decided to appoint a Central Advisory 
Committee. I take it from an amendment dov^.^l on the paper that it wift^ 
be suggested that provision for this Committee should be made in the 
Act itself I do not think, Sir, that that w^ould be necessary. There are 
Various Advisory Committees to various Departments of the Government 
of India which are appointed under executive order and there is no reason 
why an Advisorv Committee to the Armv Department on these matters 
should not similarly be appointed. There is this further consideration that' 
w^hile the provincial and unit advisory committees provided for in the Act 
have definite functions in relation to definite units, the functions of the' 
Central Committee will be purely advisorv and general. For that reason, 
inasmuch as the Government have undertaken to constitute the Committee, 
I think that it would be unnecessary to introduce a new provision into the- 
Act. I have nothing more to say at this stage. 

Sir, I move. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunsru (Agra Division: Non- Muhammadan 
Biiral) : Sir, when this Bill was last bef>re the House, Honourable Mem- 
bers on this side ui^ed that it should be referred to a Select Committee 
for several reasons. As the Honourable Member in charge of the BilF 
has pointed out, this Bill has been placed before the House m order tor 
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remove all racial distinctions between the Indian Territorial Force and 
the Indian Auxiliary Force and to give the professional and urban 
classes the same opportunities in military training as are at present 
enjoyed by men who are entitled to join the Auxdiary Force. In the 
discussion that took place a few days ago it was pointed out that under 
the Auxdiary Force the minimum age of enrolment w’as 16 and that 
enrolled persons betw'een the ages of 16 and 18 w'ere not liable to mili- 
tary service. The Indian Territorial Force Act contains no such provi- 
sions and the age of enrolment is jirescribed by statutory rules I 
am glad to say, that this criticism has been paid heed to by Gov- 
ernment and that they propose to place the Indian TeiTitorud Force m 
this resiiect on the '-ame footing as the Indian Auxiliary Force But as 
my Honourable friend, the Member in charge of the Bill, knows, under 
section 11 ot the Auxdiary Force Act, })ei*sons liable to perform military 
service are divided into three classes according to their age, and for ever\ 
elas.s a training siiiti'l to the ug(‘ period involved n laid doun under the 
rid(*s Tlie Bill do(‘s not provide tor an\ vucli (dassifie.it ion ot ))ervons 
enrolled in the Indian Territorial Force or its urban units I under- 
stand that it will lie possible to give the memlicrs ot the urban units of 
the Indian TcuTilori'd Force the same o))port unities as are at present 
enjoNcd b\ memhtTs ot the Aux'liarv Force under the riile^ But I 
should like to have a didinite assurance on that point in order to feel 
that tills matter would be s]»eeddy givc'u consideration to 


Anotlier question which w'as raised at an earlier --tage related to the 
liability ot th(' Auxiliaiw Force for military service As we all know, the 
Auxihaiw and Territorial Forces t'ommitteo recommended that both the 
Indian Territorial Foret* and the Indian Auxilinrv Force should have the 
same liability in regard to military service This was a view which w^as 
ptit forwarvl with considerable force by several Members on this side. 
Governinenl have however found themselves unable to accept the re- 
commendation of the Auxiliary and Territorial Korea's Committee that 
the Auxiliary Force should be liable to general military service My 
Honourable friend, Di. Moon|e, has, therefore, given notice of an 
amendment asking that the liability of the Indian Territorial Force should 
be reduced and sliould be limited to the confines of India. My Honour- 
able friend, Mr. Young, read out to us many passages from the Report 
'd the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee . 


Mr. G. M. Young. One. 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunziu: I thought he read out two passages. 
Well, he read out a passage from the Report of the Auxiliary and Terri- 
torial Forces Committee impressing on us the undesirability of reduc- 
ing the liability of the Indian Territorial Force. He pointed out to us 
that if the Indian Territorial Force was really to he a second line force 
its liability must be as general as that of the regular army Now, I am * 
sure he is aware that the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee 
took account of all the objectiom that could be put forward against the 
view that the liability of the Auxiliary Force for service should be ex:- 
tended. 
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“Its value as a military force, however”, 

— say the Committee — 

“is much reduced by its limited liability m that the military .luthonties are seriously 
handicapped by their inability to transfer its units from one point to another as they 
may wish in the event of an emergency. A further disadvantage of its limited liability 
lies in the fact that it encouiages ceitaui undesirable types of reciiiit to enter the 
force who do not join from an\ de^ne to become efficient soldieis, but fiom puiely 
personal and often pecuniary motives We have had the evidence of senior officers 
of the Auxiliary h'oice that the presence of such men in the ^anks discourages other 
and k<*ener men witli the icsuh that tlie efficiency of the whole unit suffers.” 

Later on, tlu‘ Conniiiltee, reL*rring to the fact that most of the mem- 
bers of the Auxiliarv Force wen- men who, by reason of their civil avo- 
cations, were unlikoK to be able to serve outride the areas in which they 
resided, observed : 

‘We feel that this attitude is not wholly correct. It is clear that the svstem of 
training should, wnthin leasouahlo lllT.lt^, be adapted to the cuil avocations of membeis, 
and we have riH-ognised this in our proposals for the formation of spemal urban 
territorial units foi Indians ot tlie educated and professional classes hut the ultimate 
liability for service must, in order to enable the military authorities to make the 
fullest use in a grave emeigeuty of all the available military foices, be governed by 
other considerations. . We advocate that in futuie its function (that is, of the 
Auxiliary Force) .shall be th.it of a second line to the regulai British ti(>ops in India ’’ 

Now, 1 am aware th il the lioeal Ooverumeuls are all oppo-ed lo this 
lecommcndation of the Auxiliary and Ternional Forces ComnnUee but 1 
am bound to point out that there is not one of the arguments advanced 
by the Local (roveriinieiits whicli lia-^ not been considered b\ the ('om- 
mittee and repi ed lo. If, liow'cver, after a full discussion ot tiu' merits 
(ii the matter m question by the Auxiliary j nd Tt‘riit()nal j'oive'-- (Join- 
niittee, Government are unable to accept its view with regard to the 
liability of the Auxiliary Force, I see no point in mv Flonourable friend 
Mr. A^oung getting up aud quoting its opinions in regiird to the liability 
of the Indian Territ/>rial Force It wc can depart from its recommendations 
in regard to the Auxiliary Force, we can wuth equal pro])riety do so in 
legard to the IVrritorial Force also 1 am glad that niy Hiniourable 
friend Dr. Moonjo Im^ given notice of an amendment to reduce th^ lia- 
bility -of the Territorial Force. If his view* is accepted by the House, 
section 10 of the Indian Territorial Force Act, which allows the Gover- 
nor General in (Vuineil to require the Force to serve beyond the liimtB 
' of India by a general or special order, wajuld have to be amend(‘d, i 
hope tliat Honoiirabb’ MeniberN on this side of tne House at least wall 
-accept the view which my friend Dr Moonje w'ill soon put forward 

Witli regard to permitting men between the ages of 10 and 18 to en- 
rol in the urban units of the Territorial Force my Honourable friend Mr. 
A'oung said that that was a matter which could be dealt, with under the 
rules. I should be surprised if so long as section 5 of the Indian Terri- 
torial Force Act remained in force Government could merely bv rules 
allow persons betw*een the ages of 16 and 18 to be free from liability for 
tnilitary service. Personally I think that the law* would have to be 
changed in order to give effect to the purpose whicli both Members on 
this side of tlie House and Government have in view T urn therefore in 
favour of the amendment brought forward by Dr. Aloonjo seeking to 
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►clianj'o llie law in order to nuiki* it clear that caclots between 10 and 18 
sihall not be liable to military service 

The most important questions liow(’ver that arise in this connection 
ere those relating to the University Training Corps and the in ban units 
Now, I am aware, Sir, that m\ Honourable friend Mr Yfuing ])Ointed 
out that the Select Committee has recommended that at least one urban 

unit should be established in eviTv (lovernor's province hut we all 

know that this recommendation cannot he given effect to unless fund> 
are jirovided for the est ahlishnumt of more urban units hs tht‘ Finance 
Diqiartmenl 1 do rifit kno^^ , Sir whether the Fin.inee Ihqiartment has 

been consulted in this matter and whether fhe view put forward h\ the 

Select thimmittL'e has receivad tlu^ ap])ro\,il of (Jevcnimciit Mv Hon- 
ourahli' friend Mr Young staltsl that with regard to Calculi, i tlu' recom- 
mendation of till' Select Coinmilti'C w.is under corisidciMtion [ -^liould 
like to hi' assured that the matter l.>^ under consideratii ai with reg.ird to 
otlu'r provinces also, and that (io\ t‘rniijcnt woidd do tlu'ir best to have 
at least one urhan niiit in every Governor s province' 

An im])ortant point which shoind he corotdi'icd w itli regard tri tho 
exjiansion of the urh.m units is connected with the tact that an .irhitrarv 
limit has heen plac*- 1 upon tin* expan aoii of the Indian d'criitoriid Force 
hy the Secretars ot State M\ llouonrahle tiicnd Mr Young lepKing 
to sinned question No put h\ m\ frieiul l)i Mooiije on the toUi 

March lU‘d7, admitted that the Indian 'rerritia-ial Force which included 
the Cmvirsilv Training Corps, was hm.ted to ‘iOOttit It it k meant to 
maki' the nrli.in unii-^ a reahl\ and to gi\t‘ the inhan and proii'ssional 
( la‘>s('s the same (Opportunities ot militan ''er\ ee .is arc now cnjoMil l)\ 
the Fairojicans and Anglo-Indians, it is iicccssar\ (hat this limit should 
l)(’ removed I know that the sizi* of the urhan units ma\ h(' kept ^o 
small that, i'\(*n whi u an urban unit tins heiui estahli-hed in evi'jw pro- 
vince the iiiimher of un'ii in the Indian dV‘rntorial Force ma\ stdl bo 
within till' lim Is prevcnhcd h'v the Secrotaiw oi State But if vou 
realK mean to jirovidi .m opporlimiix ti the mi'inliers of t!u' urban 
classes f )!• ri'Ci'iving mihtniw training, the ^i/e oi the urban units should 
!)(' sueli as to (‘ii.ihle piu’-ons louig at least within all iinpoitant urban 
areas to offer tlu'inseKes for enrolment The -inaind ,.oiiit that I have 
to raisi* 111 this conned ion is th.il till last \ear tlu strength of the Uni- 
versit\ 'rraimiig t’orp> wa^ meluded lu ealeulat ug tlie strength of the 
Indian d\'rnloii.il Force Now, [ do not know whether, in view of the 
recoimiu'ndation ot the Aiixiliaiw and hVir. tonal Forces Committee that 
no arhitr,M'\ limit should be '-et to Gie cxj)ansion oi the Ciuversity Tvain- 
mg ( orps. the origiird decision has heen modified and thi' strengtli of the 
TTiiversitx I I’aining thorps will not he considered iii determining tlu* 
streTigth ()f the Indian Ti'rntorial Force T understand that the Um- 
verslN Training will now he treated as a corps h\ itself and that 

the limit of 20. 000 will now' apply onl\ to the Indian IVuTitorial I’Mreo 
proper, w'h’ch includes the urban and provincial units Tf so, wi* sh.all 
h^^e at an\ rate in tlu* immediate fntnn* an opportunity of making a 
beginning in the direction of having leal urban units in the different pro- 
vinces But ouv full ohiect will not be achieved so long as the arbitrary 
limit placed on the extiansion of the Indian Territorial Fo.ee is not re- 
rcoved At ])resent it has to be remem'Hered that while the Auxiliary 
Foice eontains about dl,50() men. the Indian 1’erritorial Force contains 
■only about 14, TOO 
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With regard to the University Training Corps the Auxiliary and Terri- 
torial Forces Committee recommended that : 

‘*ii> order to attract suitable men to become officers and to enable them to make them- 
selves efficient without pecuniary loss, officers of the University Training! Corps units 
should on first appointment receive commissions as second-lieutenants on a special list 
of the Indian Territorial Force or in the case of Europeans and Anglo-Indians of the 
Auxiliary Force and should be subsequently seconded for duty with the University 
Training Corps. They should be paid for any period spent in camp or in the course 
of instruction.” 

Now, under clause 5 of the Bill before us, there will be two grades 
of officers, senior officers and junior officers. The senior officers will 
hold King’s Commissions while junior officers will hold eommLssions 
granted by the Governor General with Indian designation of rank I 
trust however that with regard to the University Training Corjis thLs 
course will not b(' followed. If the seiiior officers are men holding 
King’s Commissions and the junior officers are men holding commissions 
granted by tliC Governor General cnrrving Indian designation of rank, I 
am afraid it will not conduce to administrative smoothness or efficiency 
There will he a gre it deal of friction and heart-burning 1 trust there- 
fore that the organization of the University Training Corps will be the 
same as tliat of n British unit so that thire may be no invidious distinc- 
tion made between officers bolding senior and junior commissions 

Another important recommendation made with regard to the Uni 
\ersitv Training Corps by the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee 
was that; 

*‘a special certificate or certificates of profi( leiiev should in course of time l>e instituted 
in University Training Corps unit.s on the lines of the A & B certificates in officers’ 
training corps in England the holders of which should be entitled to a proportion of 
marks in the competitive examination for Sandhurst, provided they qualify in all the 
subjects of the examination in which it is necessary for them to qualify ” 

In another part ol the Beport the Committee recommended that the 
Indian Territorial Force should definitely be regarded as the foundation 
on which the Indinn Territorial Force was to be built and said : 

“where possible, officer.s for the Indian Territorial Force should be chosen from among* 
men who have had previous military training in the University Training Corps.” 

These, 8ir, are important points. I understand that they have been 
under the consideration of the military authorities. But they invOlTe 
important questions of principle, and' I think it is necessary that we 
should have clear and unambiguous replies from Government in regard 
to all the matters that I have raised. The University Training Corps 
is according to the Territorfal and Auxiliary Forces Committee to be the 
foundation of the national army of the future. It is tlierefore necessary 
that it should be treated in such a way as to be attractive to young men 
particularly in the Universities and to be a means of spreading the idea 
of military service amongst urban and professional classes. The succesa 
of the scheme which has now been laid before us depends on the manner 
m which the University Training Corps and the urban units arc treated 
by Government and 1 Lrust, Sir, that this pomt will be borne in mind 
by Government when they come to take practical measures in order to 
give effect to the proposals which are contained in the legislation now 
before this House. 
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Tile Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee (Nominated : Indian Christians) : Sir, I beg 

support the motion which is before us. At the same time, Sir, there 
are a few remarks which I want to make on the subject of the general 
policy that ought to be pursued if the Indian Territorial Force is going to 
fulfil the objects for which it luis been created. However excellent the Bill 
may be, unless it is worked in the right spirit and the true spirit for which 
it has been enacted, we feel that the real object for which this Force has 
been created at the desire of this House wtH nevijr be carried out, and I 
want to show' that so far it is quite clear that the main objcct> stated in 
the Shea Committee’s liepori that the Temtorial Force is a means of im- 
parting military and patriotic ideals to the non-rnartial classes and of fami- 
liarising them with military training, has not been carried out. Sir, I 
want to lay considerable stress on the words’ “non-inartial classes,” and 
I want to sliow that so far as the policy of thobe who control this Force is 
known to hr at the present time, it is clear that the iion-martial classes 
have not been brought into the units^ except in the very small miitg known 
as the University ^IVaining Corps. Although I do agree with my friend 
Pandit Hir<hiy Natli Kiinzrii that the T^niversity Training Corpg are going 
to be, ns it were, the ehii'f foundation of a nalional territorial army, I think 
that is not enough, because that can never bo so large in size as to make 
a real difference. But the w'hole object of bringing in the non-martial 
classes so !is to make a national second line, unless it is given effect to in 
the wdder units will not be carried out. and for that reason, Sir, I ask your 
permission to (piote a vor\ few extracts from the evidence given before 
the SIk'h Committee hv officers who are actually in command of territorial 
imits 

Major Cardew of the 11/ 18th Garlnval Rifles when asked as to what 
type of men were recruit('(l m the territorial regiments, said as follows: 

“H» is the same type of man that we get as regular soldiers.” 

Then again, when Major Grylls, Adjutant, 11/lst Punjab Regiment, was 
asked the same question, he said : 

“As long as they cannot get anything better to do, the class that is enlisted in 
the regular Indian Army will always come in, but I cannot get a sing'Ie man from 
any other class. I have had absolutely no response whatsoever in any part of the 
Punjab from classes which do not nominally enlist in the Indian Army.” 

Then again Major Name, Adjutant of the lltb/3rd Madras Regiment, says, 
when asked if he made any particular effort to get into his battalion men 
of other classes than those that actually belong to the regular army : 

“I do not make any particular effort, but I did at first.” 

Now, Rir, what T want to show from this is, in the first place, that so far 
something has happened w^hich has kept aw^ay the non-martial classes from 
coming into the Territorial Force, and something has also happened which 
has kept away officers commanding these regiments from attracting these 
men. It may be argued that, if men of this class do not come in, it is 
not the fault of those who administer the Act or of those who com- 
mand the regiments. I think. Sir, that there is something more at 
the bottom of all this. Why is it that even in the Punjab, 
where there are so many martial traditions, and where you have 
excellent material in the urban classes, these men do not come into the 
’Territorial Force. The reason to my mind, and I speak from inquiries from 
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officers who are in the territorial regiments and from mefi who are* 
likely to enlist who do enlist, is that the officers that are 
appointed to command these tegiments are taken from the regular 
armiy aW due consideration is not given to the claims of the non-martia! 
classes Wiiai officers are selected in the Territorial Force. 1 do not blamo 
tjieln in [he least; It is not their fault. It is quite natural that they 
^ould confine themselves to men who are either demobilised soldiers or 
tncui who generally enlist themselves in the regular army and are therefore 
known to them all their lives. It is als(» true that such men, especially the 
demobilised soldi 'i*s, understand militaiv discipline much more and give 
very much less trouble. Therefore, these men are more welcome and the 
officers commanding quite naturally do not go out. of their way in search 
of other men. But they ought to try and bring in the class of men for 
wliich the Territorial army has been constituted. 

Another very stmng reason is that if vve look at the personnel of the 
Indian officers in the Territorial Force- — and here 1 speak from m> close 
knowledge of one regiment in the Punjab — you will find that the Indian 
officers then* arc largely demobilised olficers holding the King's commission, 
or those who have retired from some other ranks. Siicli an officer knowa 
the class of men he has always dealt with and he appreciates that class 
of men. 1 asked certain questions the other day and tried to bring out 
one fact which I believe to be true to the best of rny knowledge, namely, 
that Indian olficers who are drafted from the educated classes, men with 
University training, posted to these territorial regiments find themselves as 
fish out of water in some of these regiments. They do not find the same 
life there to wdiich they have been used, because there they have to mix 
with a large number of demobilised officers and consequently there have 
been a good many resignations of this cla.ss of officers from the territorial 
regiments. Although T was not able to elicit full information by my 
question, still the fact remains that there is a great deal of grievance and 
a good deal of dissatisfaction among this class of officer who has gone to the 
Army at a gotxl deal of personal inconvenience to himself. The result 
is that most of the officers, being of the kind that I have described, those 
come from the non-martial class, keep thcmsc'lves back from enlisting. 
What I want to plead for is that something should be done to bring in 
the non-martial class, and if you do so, you will fulfil the object for which 
the territorial army has been formed. 

I also want to draw the attention of the 'House to the rcccmimendation 
made by the Select Committee to the effect that in every major province 
there should be urban units. That, I believe, lies at the foundation of our 
aim for the territorial army. So far, wo know that Government propose 
to create three urban units only, two of these are to be located in Bombay 
and one in Madras. 

Mr. B. Bas (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) ; And one in Bengal 
also. 

The Eevd, J. 0. Ohatterjee: Not in Bengal at the present time. 

Mr. B, Das: Do you mean to say that 'Bengal is not fit enough for the 
territorial army? 
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The Revd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: 1 want to draw tha attention of Govern- 
ment to this Kvibjeet. It seems to me moi\- than surprising that a pro- 
vince like that of the Piinjah should have no urban unit If there 13 any 
prOtince where an nrban unit would, I -believe, be successful, it is the 
province of the l^uujab where the educated and the so-called non-martial 
classes do have ver\ stroiig inihtury traditions. It may be argued that at 
a time uhen this decision was taken there were certatn local conditions in 
the Pijujah which made it rather difficult for the Government of the pro- 
vince to ask for an urban unit I know , Sir. that these conditions have 
been very vastU altered and excii if the\ remain the Kume to some extent, 
there is no reason w’batever for not giving the educaK'd cl.’',ses of tlie 
Punjab outsid<‘ the narrow circle of the Thiiversitv a chance of enlisting 
themselves in the national arm\ T verv strongl\ plead that Govern- 
ment should, without an\ delay, create an urban unit m the Punjab, and 
I also ho])e in P(‘ngal and elsewhere. 


In conelusuai I would sa) one thing and that is that Government and 
the Amiy have aec*pted the principle thaf underlies the Indian I'erri- 
torial Force Act that is to sa\ tin* bringing m of the non-martial classes, 
the bringing in (»f tln^ educated classes to fit tln'inselves for thi* defence of 
tlieir countrv. ft is not an easv job. It is very' often a ver\ diffi- 
cult job, and, as pointed out from the evidence that has been read, British 
officers in charge' of tlic'Se territorial imits do find it an uninviting and 
thankless job. IPit, since you have accepted it it is up to them to carry 
on the task w iKihdieartcdh , unless the\ go out of their wa\ and dr> not 
act ns one is said to have done, that he makes no effort whatever to bring 
in the non-niartial classes Unless the\ give up this attitude, this Bill 
is not ^oing to be a suec('ss. and if the T(*rrit(;rial Act is to continue, with 
but n few imjirovements h(Tt‘ and therci the wliole object is defeated. 
Then the .\rm\ Budget will be inflated and we will he merely creating a 
reservist wdng of tlie Army and not a national army I w'onder very 
much whether the real success of the territorial army will not dep(‘nd on 
the ultimate control of that armv In other countries th(^ territorial anny 
is under (dvil control. Perhaps we have got to acknowledge that even in 
this country it wall have to come net nail v under civil control and not merely 
remain a wing of the regular army 

His Excellency the Oommander-in-Ohief : Sir, befon' T sj)eak on the 
Bill before the House T should like, wath vour pt^rmission. to say a few 
words about anotlu'r matter. I am sorry- that I was prevented from being 
prese.nt in the House on the 10 th instant, for had T been present, certain 
inisundei*standings, I think, \vould not have occurred You and I have 
been able to clear up those misunderstandings between us, and I am glad 
to be addressing you again, Sir, on the floor of this 'House (Applause ) 

As regards the Bill before the House, T think Honourable IVIembers 
have already heal'd from the Army Secretary that one of the main objects 
of this Bill is to provide for the creation of urban units in the Indian 
Territorial Force, and so to give the educated and professional classes an 
opportunity they have not hitherto enjoyed of playing a part- in the citizen 
army. I hope that the House may be able to agree to such a laudable 
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oJb3e<3ti and that the Bill may shortly pass through its final stage and be- 
come la;**. I, Sir, wish it all possible prosperity. 

Mr, Preisiident : We are all glad to see His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief in his seat to-day, and to have heard his opening sentences. Had 
"the Chair been told before the debate was initiated on the 10th what it 
has learnt since, these misunderstandings would have been avoided. I 
should ih ill at case have arranged for postponement of the debate, and the 
remarks that fell from my lips the other day would neither have been 
oCeasioned nor made. As it is I am very glad that' the misunderstandings 
have been cleared up. (Applause). 

Colonel Moonje. (Loud Laughter). 

Dr, B, S. Moonje (Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 thank 
you for the compliment you have paid me. 

I have carefully listened to the speech of my friend, Mr Mackworth 
Young. I had expected that he would take particular care to explain as 
to why he is not willing to remove the racial distinction that exists be- 
tween the Auxiliary Force and the Territorial Force. I was so long under 
the impression that this Bill has been brought before this House with the 
set purpose of removing these distinctions which have been brought out 
so clearly by the Shea Committee itself. To-day I learn for the first time 
that the object of the Bill is merely to create urban umts (Mr. G, M. 
Youn^: “Cine of the objects”.) One of the objects. I am glad to have 
it so definite. One of the objects I am now told is to create urban units 
Is it the chief object or is it only one of the objects? If it is the chief 
object, I should have expected that the chief object would have been the 
removal of racial distinctions which exist between the Auxiliary Force 
and the Territorial Force. That has not been done. Therefore one of 
the objects, and the chief object, is the creation of \irban units. Perhaps 
the Honourable Member will take occasion to explain later on why 
he has not thought fit to explain why these distinctions must re- 
main. As for me I have failed to find out why those distinctions should 
remain. All the reasons that I have found point the other way. The 
Shea Committee have report^ed and have definitely recommended that the 
liability for service between the two forces should be identical. If so much 
force is laid upon one part of the recommendations of the same Com- 
mittee, I do not see why similar emphasis should not be laid upon 
the other portions of its recommendations. However I shall bring to the 
notice of my Honourable friend, the Indian Defence Force. His point is 
Hhat liability for service in the Auxiliary Force should be merely local and 
should not be made an all-India liability. What are his objections? I 
do not see these objections were prevailing when, m 1917, the Indian De- 
ience Force was brought into being. S'ection 3 of the Indian Defence Act 
says : 

“Every male European British subject . . . , shall be deemed to be enrolled 
for general military service within the meaning of this Act.” 

It is further explained in section 6 which says : 

‘•Eyeyr person deemed to be so enrolled . . . shall be liable to serve in anr 

;|iart of India.” ^ 

If there was no objection to prescribing general liability to service in the 
'Defence Force in which there was no distinction made on respect of this 
matter between the Indian and the British sections of the Force, I do 
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iiot see why there should be any objection raised to it to-day . We. on our 
part, on this side of the House, are not anxious to curtail the liability of 
our Territorials, We are anxious, on the otlier hand, that the liability 
should have been so general that our Territorial Forces should operate' not 
only in India but also outside India for the defenci' of India If there is 
an invasion of Jndin, if there is a possibility of such an invasion, if we see 
that plans are being conci'ried in any country for the invasion of India, 
we should be the first pt^ople to agn'e that our Territorial Forces should go 
beyond our frontiers Wt* are not anxious to have a contracted liability 
but what we are anxious for is that wo must start on this t*xi)erinient under 
tlu' best of auspices. We do not want to start on this experiment bv rais- 
ing fresh pr(‘]udices at tin* very outset. Now you are making a distinc- 
tion in the IV'rritorial Force itself in fhe matter of liability for service as 
hetv. ec'n the provinei'd and the urban units You <hus start in a wav which 
IS bound to create a kind of prejudice between the urban people and the 
rural people by evolving a new distinction between urban people and rural 
f)(*o]>l(‘ '.\hieli nHi\ turn out to be a fruitful source of unhealthy rivain 
or t'ven wicki'd jealousy You have provided for the urban people a 
liability onlv to local service, whale \oii say that the rural people should 
have a liability for service even bevond the frontiers of India Kura! people 
ic serve beyond the frontiers of India and urban people to have merely a 
local liability for service! Now, we can be vi'ry well accused by our own 
people, the rural class of people, that these urban peoiile sitting on cushion 
chairs in this Asseinblv have sought for ourselves .a liability which is an 
arni-cdiair hab'1i(\. doing military seiwico sitting in our own homes, while 
the rural people not having a seat in the Assembly have to leave their 
homos and go even beyond th(‘ frontiers of ln<Jia. It will b(' said that we 
do not care, for their interests and that we are sending them b(‘\ond the 
frontier^ of India to be killed and massacred. That is a kind of jealousy 
which I do not. wavnt to be started just at the very beginning of this new' 
experiment. If then? is going to be a liability for service beyond the 
frontiers of India, let there be a general liability all throughout, both for 
the urb.an .nul the rural both for the Auxilian^ and the Territorial Forces T 
can understand that. The objections that have been raised to extending 
the liability of the Auxilairy Force have been very well met bv the Com- 
mittee itself in their Feport, which has been referrexl to by niv friend Mr 
Kunzru The same objections were raised when the Defence Force of 1917 
was started; and no less a person than His Excellency the Viceroy has 
disposed of those objections In his speech introducing the Bill for the 
Defence Force of 1917 Hjis Excellency the Viceroy says • 

“A.s the British element under this Act is to be dealt with on the same hues as those 
of the British Regulars, so the Indian element will come under the same military 
conditions which apply to the Indian regular forces, saving the fact in Iwth cases” — 

— that is, the British branch and the Indian branch — 

“that service is to ho within India”, 

that is, liability for general military service, and not only local service. 
Therefore, there was no distinction ^between the British branch and the 
Indian branch of the Indian Defence Force. The liability was common; 
what we say to-day is exactly the same that betwei n the Auxiharv Force 
and the Territorial Force there ought to he no racial di.stinction. Let the 
liability be common, just as it was made in 1917. The ohiectiAns similar 
to those that are raised now were no doubt urged before His Excellency, 

D 
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and His Excellency the Viceroy disposed of those objections in these 
words in 1917 — Legislative Council Debates. 21st February, 1917, page 
319: 

“I have seen ifc suggested that industries will suffer as a consequence of this 
measure. You cannot have legislation of this nature without concomitant inconveniences, 
but the Government of India hope that under the provisions of the Bill and the 
regulations drawn up under it, no needless hardship will be imposed. . . . We 

hope that under the machinery of the Bill the least possible disturbance of industry 
or hardship will take place.” 

This exactly ‘applies evai? to-day to the Auxiliary Force which is merely 
n new transformation of the old British branch of the Defence Force. I 
have thus not yet come across one single reason which can make me 
change my opinion. I have, however, an open mind on the subject still 

Having thus disposed of this point, as to why there ought not to be 
any distinction between the liabilities of the Auxiliary Force and the Ter- 
ritorial Force, let me go and take a little general view. Why is there such 
anxiety that there ought not to be general liability for the Auxiliary 
Force? Why is this anxiety that the' liability of the Territorial Force 
should be* also for service beyond India and the liability of the Auxiliary 
Force should be only local? Why is this? Let us go into the histor\\ I 
have been reading the history; I have been reading the books and I have 
found that in the Keport of the Shea Committee a question was asked and 
a reply was given by Mr. Neville, I.C.S., District Magistrate of Agra, 
which throws in a flood of light on the point Dr. Mullick asked him the 
question : 

“Taking the Auxiliary Force as it is, what is your opinion about the value of 
that force? In what way is it of use to the Army^” 

The reply was : 

“The trouble with the Auxiliary Force is that the population composing that force 
IS not distributed as the Army would have it distributed.” 

If I had been there in his place I would have added one more sentence 
and that is that I am sorry that the population is not large enough for 
being recruited in larger numbers. He further says: 

“But I can refer you again to the Esher Committee’s Report in which Lord Esher 
himself has said that if you do not have the Auxiliary Force or something equal 
to it, you must have a larger number of British troops.” 

If you are not going to have the Auxiliary Force . . . 

Hr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member will not be 
allowed to repeat these arguments when he moveA his amendments. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Sir, whatever I say now vdll apply to all the amend- 
ments that I have to move. 

Mf. President: Therefore, he will not be allowed to repeat those argu- 
ments. 

Dr. B. S. M^nje: T bow to your ruling, Sir. Now, the point as made 
out by Mr. Neville is that, if there is an Auxiliary Force and if it is 
oiently strong, there will be no need for British troops to such an extent 
as the^ Will be for them if the Auxiliary Force is not of sufficient strength. 
What is the meaning of it? Has it any meaning? It has a meaning. 
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and 1 will show to the House what that meaning is. His 
Excellency the Viceroy said in the same strain in 1917 — see page 319, 
Legislative Council Debates, 19] 7, dated 2l8t February— as follows; 

“The Army in India has always been composed of a blend in certain pioporiion 
of British and Indian troops. The principle of the blend is no new thing in military 
Instory . . . and now to preserve the proportions of this blend we find it necea* 

«ary to replace these British units which are required for the decisive theatres of 
wa^r. and to do this effectively and equitably it is obviously imperative to introduce 
xxmipulsifm.” 

Now, Sir, compulsion is a thing, I am told b> British officers, which is 
very obnoxious to their nature, and yet when the emprgencv came that 
«ame obnoxious principle was applied to the Auxiliary Fort e simply be- 
cause the British troops had to be sent out of India and there was not 
another British element found to replace the British troops, and therefore 
this Auxiliary Force tyas enlif^ted under compulsjnn. The meaning is that 
there must be a certain proportion of British troops along with the Indian 
troops 80 that the Indian troops may be sent out of India and a sufficient 
number of British troops always kept in India. Of course, I have no 
objection to any number of British troops being kept in India If the 
British rulers still think that they cannot sufficiently trust us, they can 
have any number of British troops in India provided the money is paid 
out of the British exchequer, and provided that ample opportunities are 
given for the training of Indians as officers in the Armv and for general 
military training to the people of India 

Pandit Sirday Hath Kunxru ; Not even then 

Dr« B. S. Moonje: You mav not have them even then, but if ihe Gov- 
ernment insists upon having a certain projiortion of British troops, vou 
-cannot prevent it, and 1 can only say this much, that vou cun have the 
British troops here provided the whole cost is paid by the British Treasury 
and nothing is paid out of the Indian Treasury Now, Rir, this kind of 
mentality of diffmuitiation between Iho Britisher and the Indian in 
India goes right up to the beginning of the British rule 
in this countrv When the country was being disarmed by the passing of 
the Arms Act, there was a Council of His Excellency the Governor General, 
and there was not even one Indian in that Council A controversy arose 
in that Council as to whether the Anns Act should be applied to all people 
residing in India .irrespective of the fact as to whether he is an Indian or 
a Bntasher and whether the Europeans, Americans and people of Euro- 
pean descent should be exempted from the operation of the Arms Act. 

Mr. Harrington was not for this “invidious distinction,” as he calls it, 
but there was Sir Charles Jackson, who was a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and his remarks are very instructive. He says: 

“Thi.s, however was a political question and looking at it in that view, it was 
impossible to say that Europeans would use arms asrainst the Government." 

Therefore, the Indiana should be disarmed and the Europeans — even the 
Americans and everybody else who is not an Indian can have arms to his 
heart's content. It is this that is galling to the mind of the Indian, and 
to what extent this humiliation goes right down to the bottom of our 
hearts, I cannot describe in better words than those of the late Lord 
ftnha who had acquired such an amount of confidence with the British 
‘Government that he was appointed even the Governor of a province. 

D 2 
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Sir Hari Singh Qour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non Muham- 
madan) : We abolished that in the first Assembly — racial distinctions. 

Dr. B. S. Moonle: Ho says in his Congress Presidential speech: 

“While the humblest European and Eurasian and even the West Indian Negro has 
the right to carry arms the law of the land denies even to the most law-abidmgi and 
respectable Indian the privilege of possessing and carrying arms of any description 
except as a matter of special concession and indulgence often depending! on the 
whim and caprice of the unsjrmpathetic officials.” 

He further says . 

“There can be, I venture to think, no sense of true citizenship where there is no 
responsibility for the defence of one’s own country. If there is trouble, others will 
quiet it down ; if there is a riot, others will subdue it ; if there is a danger, others 
will face it; if our country is in peril, others will defend it.” 

• 

That is how a man of the position of Lord Sinha havS felt the sting of 
humiliation in his heart owing to this racial distinction. We here are bent 
upon removing this racial distinction in the public administration of our 
country. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Pajshahi Division : Muhammadan lUiral) ■ But cer- 
tainly it has been removed already 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I said the other day that the administration of the 
country should be carried on absolutely shorn of all cornmunalism and 
communal considerations. In India, in this Department of the Army, 
which is a vdtal department as it concerns the defence of India, this kind 
of racial distinction is made and this distinction is made to such an extent 
that an amount of money is being wasted for a purpose of which the 
military utility is being questioned on all hands. The other day my friend 
Baja Ghazanfdr AH Khan distinctly said that in trans-frontier wars, the 
British soldier is not equal to the Indian soldier in fighting capacity, and if 
that is so, much loss would a soldier of the Auxiliary Force be in removing 
any menace of aggression from the North-West frontier. And yet. how 
iTuieli money is being spent for that Force? I am reading from budget 
estimates of the expenditure on militars" service for this year 

Mr. K. Ahmed: They require a little more at present to suppress Hindus 
Muhammadan riots. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am coming to that. I read from the Military 
'Budget, 1928-29, page 273: 

“This Force has taken the place of the old Volunteer Force. The units composing it 
are liable to be called out and employed for local service only.” 

And how much money is to be spent on it? Bs. 61,74,610, and on the 
Territorial Force only Bs. 29,10,120. On the Territorial Force onlv Bs. 29 
lakhs and on the Auxiliary Force as much as Bs. 61 lakhs; and this Ter- 
ritorial Force is a potential force which alone can guarantee you the de- 
fence of India. The Auxiliarv Force cannot help you in any emergency. 
Knowing all these things, this kind of racial distinction is bein<? made not 
only in enrolment, not only in training, but also in matters of payment. 
As regards payment, I have been reading the Shea Oommitfpe's Benort, 
and you can note the mentality which has distinguished some of the British 
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witnesses. Major Stewart in his examination said on page B75 of ttie 
Beport as follows. Mr. Burdon asked him the question: 

“Supposing that in the matter of pay and expenses reversions were made to the 
practice obtaining in the old Volunteer Force, liow do you think it would affect the 
Auxiliary Force?*’ 

Major Stewart replied; 

'f think it would disband it ’’ 

To H further question b^ Mr Burdon. Major Stewart said that the neces- 
sit> of pauuent would still remain Mr Burdon asked him* 

“1 contemplate a svstern undei which all out of pocket expenses will bo paid by 
Government.’* 

Major Stewart replied • 

“The necessity of pay would still remain. A great many of these people iiave 
other expenses At home they have got their wives and children They have a 
great many out. of pocket expenses.” 

Therefore pay sfiould be given them, and out of pocket expenses also sliouid 
be given them Hut as regards Indians in the Ternlorial Force the same 
gentleman says : 

“Ilut Hc* o.vpect the officers of tho Teiritoiial horce to be people of consequence, 
who will not be woined alxjut questions of jiay If they are so hard up as to mind 
whether they get 75 or Its 100 they are not much use as officers We want 
people ot better .standing than that ” 

That lb the kind of racial mentality which is galling to us I want the 
(lovernmeiit h* divest itself of this mentality. I want the Government to 
have a. change of heart t can assure the Uovermnent, if they really have 
a change of heaid, they need not be anxious about the security of India. 
They need not be anxious about any kind of aggression against India. 
India bag got the wdl India has got the resources, both in finances and 
in men If you eould only cleanse your heart-, trust, and have faith in 
us — we have demonstrated our faith, we have demonstrated that we are 
capable of being trusted — if you only cleanse vour hea.rt and give us a 
trial you will see that all your anxiety not only for the defence of India 
but for the defence of the Empire also, wherever it may be affected, will 
go. Having disarmed the country in the way that I have described, they 
began to rule us and brought into being a force which was called the 
Volunteer Force. In that Volunteer Force only British people, people of 
British descent alone, were eligible for enrolment, and no Indian was 
eligible. In spite of the fact that just beyond the frontiers of India there 
is a territory of fierce fighting people where there is no Arms Act, where 
even" man is armed with a rifle, an up-to-date first class rifle, — ^Imowipg 
all that still there is an Arms Act here that is being enforced w’ith so 
much strictness. Having done that, you started the Indian J>efence 
Force. When the Indian Defence Force was started. there 
was an cttnergency and it is rightly said that an emergency is a potent 
solvent of all kinds of prejudices. At that time there was no such distinc- 
tion as between the Indian section and the British section. As regards pay 
there might have bden but as regards liability and other matters such as 
training there was no difference because, when the soldiers of the Territorial 
Force were required to go outside the country to fight fbe battles of the 
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Empire, no question of deficiency in military training could have been tole- 
rated on the battlefields. If in bringing up such kinds of Bills the idea bo 
the general one of preparing India for its defence, then in view of the 
situation as created by the late war round about India, the only couirse that 
will enable us to tide over difficulties is that adopted by Japan about 60 
years ago. It has l)een said of Japan .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. How long is the Honourable Member 
going to take? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: A])out 15 minutes. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that if this Bill is not 
finished to-day, ho mil have very few supporters left in this House on the 
27th. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: 1 shall finish very soon. 1 was about to say that 
if the Government really desires India to be prepared for its defence they 
should take a leaf out of the history of Japan. Hardly 60 years ago Japan 
WHS in the saano sociological condition as India. Fighting was confined to 
one particular class and other classes of people were not given the right of 
fighting Having seen the difficulties, they removed all those restrictions 
and made it compulsory for young men lictween the ages of 17 and 41 to 
fight for their countiw Some such scheme alone will enable India to be 
prepared for its defence But T find a radical difference in the very concep- 
tion of the idea of the Auxiliary Force and the Territorial Force. It is 
worth noting with what idea the Auxiliary Force has been started The 
Shea Committee’s Beport says 

“The Auxiliary Force is an organisation of a peculiar nature based primarily upon 
the right of the European British subject residing in India to protect his life and 
property from possible attack and the principle that it is better that that right should 
be exercised in a definite and organised manner having the sanction •>)f law than as the 
wishes of private individuals may dictate. “ 

This is the idea w^hich has inspired the constitution of the Auxiliary Force. 
Is there no Government established by law in this country for these 
European British subjects? Why should Europeans alone residing in this 
country have the right of possessing ailms for the defence of their property 
and person. Have not the 300 millions of India property? Have they no 
life? Ts there no occasion for attack upon them? It is this racial distinc- 
tion which causes real heart searching in the minds of men of the type of 
Lord Sinha who say ''Will ever a time come in this British rule whereby 
by mutual good will and mutual co-operation there could be occasion for 
Indians to be given equal chances of training for the defence of India.*' 
If that is so, it is impossible for iis to agree to keep \ip these racial distinc- 
tions in the two Bills that are oojliing up before us. 

With these general remarks I close. I shall reserve whatever further 1 
have to say upon individual amendments when they will be moved. 

Oolonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal : European) : Sir, I understand that 
we are discussing the Indian Territorial Force (Amendment) Bill, and my 
friend Dr. Moonje, whom you aptly called Colonel, has given ug a very 
long harangue on the Auxiliary Force (Amendiment) Bill. T understand his 
suggestion really, is intended to limit the service of the Indian TerritoriaT 
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Force to within the limits of India. But in his opening sentences, that 
military study in which he has been indulging, forced the truth from him 
and he said, “1 must admit, if I have an Indian Territorial Force at all, 
if it is going to be any use to me as a national force, then it must be pre- 
pared, in the defence of India, to serve beyond the confines of India". 
And if he admits, as any military man must admit, that that Force must 
go outside India, then he must turn to what I imagine should be his right 
argiJment, which is either to oppose the Auxiliary Force Bill altogether or 
press, as he did, for the extension of the liability of that Force. He said 
he was open to conviction, if anybody could produce arguments,, for a 
limited liability for the Indian Auxiliary Force or for the urban units which 
are included in the existing Bill. Well, I will deal with the Indian Auxiliary 
Force. The idea of the Committee was that it might form a second line to 
our British regiments of the regular army. Now, I submit that that is 
fundattnentally unsound, and it is one of the lessons which we definitely 
ieanit in the War and a mistake should not commit again After all it 
is no good leaking mistakes imless you learn from them. Your Auxiliary 
Force and your urban units arc formed for the purpose of giving professional 
men and men who cannot voluntarily undertake more than a liniite>d liability 
owing to their profession or their business position a chance to do some 
service. And those are the men, be they Indian or be they European, who 
in the event of war should form your potential reserve of officers. In the 
Great War, so far as England was concerned, we used men in these types 
of units in the front line as fighting troops, which should really have been 
retained to provide us with the reserve of officers which we did not get at 
the later stages of the War. We lost very good officer material simply by 
using it fighting in the rank and file. That I hold was a very great mistake 
and we would be making a very great mistake in India if we committed 
them to a general liability and intended to use them as whole units on the 
outbreak of war in the fighting line. Therefore, it seems quite right to my 
mind and a sound provision that wo should say so to these gentlemen who 
for their own private reasons are not in the first instance prepared to commit 
themselves to a liability in regard to matters of defence other than n local 
liability. We should have a definite bknited liability for them which the^ 
can accept voluntarily and we will have then some reserve of officers at 
hand. Now take your Auxiliary Force. A great portion of that Auxiliai'y 
Force arc taken from your Eailways. Obviously we cannot deplete our 
Bailways in time of war by taking away all the staff and sending it off as 
a battalian to fight on the North-West Frontier. That is obviously unsound. 
But we can give those people on the Bailways a certain amount of military 
training that will enable them, on the outbreak of war, to undertake the 
protection of our strategic railways. As regards other elements of the 
Auxiliary Force, I hold that none of the men now serving in those Forces 
could on a voluntary basis undertake, in view of their employiment and of 
their contracts with their employers or their own professional necessities, 
a liability, that was not compulsorily imposed in an emergency, to go 
outside India because such a liability would entirely destroy either their 
professional work or their utility to their employers, and no employer, be it 
Government or be it the private business man, would be prepared to allow 
his dtnployees to undertake an extended liabilitv of that natire which m^ght 
entirely destroy his business or make his position very difficult. It seems 
to me, therefore, that Dr. Moonje has unduly stressed the question of 
racial considerations. What we want to do is to take the actual practical 
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position What do we want our Indian Territorial Force for? It is our 
national army niid it is intended to fight in the defence of India. T'hat 
being so, it must be prepared, if it is to make an effective defence of India, 
to servo outside India. Lot us agree on that Then, have we any need 
for anything in the nature, of a force with a limited liability of military 
service? I hold that you have here a useful force and a training ground 
tor potential in that in time of w^ar you do not entirely deplete your 

countiy' of all troops and that those men who only owing to their professional 
requirements or for private reasons can only accept a limited liability, they 
are there, and they can say in war timei “We wdll look after the local 
defoTiee here find uc will release regular troops and otliers to gr) actually to 
the front.**. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: That is his point. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford; You hold that that is objectionf^le^ 

Mr. M. S. Aney: That is his point. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: 1 think you are quite right to say to a man 
like Kai Sahib Harbilas Sarda, “My business dof's not allow me* to go out- 
side the coimtryy but if you want me to take a part in tlie defence of my 
country, I am prepared to undertake local defence’'. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: You might explain as to how’ that was brought about 
in 1917 when the liability for service was made general 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: You then did it under compulsion. But to-day 
you are doing it on a voluntary basis You are not doing the w'hole thing 
as a compulsory measure. You might have to take a compulsory measure 
when the emergency lias arisen, but to-day you are doing it on a voluntary 
basis, and your volunteer looks into the conditions offered and he savs, 
“ Well, I am afraid voluntarily I cannot undertake the liability.". 

Dr, B. S. Moonje: One more point. The liability for service shall be 
during the war, during times of war. When another war will begin, when 
you will be called upon to serve, you will be asked to enrol under eompnl- 
sion and then your liability will be general liability 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: There are wars and wars. There are wars 
that do not necessarily demand mobilization of the whole nation. * Wlien 
you have really the big show, you may have to mobilize your entire regular 
army. There might be another show that might necessitate the mobiliza- 
tion of your Territorial Force, or you might have a war such as the Great 
War which might necessitate the mobilization of the whole nation, and 
that is the time only when I think you would be justified or you would 
get the public to agree to a measure of compulsion. The ordinary man 
in ordinary times is faced with a difficulty. He says, “ I cannot imdortak© 
this extended liability But he says, “ I am prepared to train myself 
and to accept a limited liability in case of war, and when compulsion is 
necessitated, you have men who are at least partially trained.**. I hold 
therefore that on the whole the present Bills are in themselves sound and 
that they do not perpetuate any racial discrimination, because we are 
^ving this limited liability to both Buropeans and Indians if they want 
to accept it. . , 
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(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put ) 

The President: The queslion is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted 

The President: The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend tiic Indian Territorial Force Act, 1920, for certain 
purpopes, as iia.ssed l»y the Council of State and as reported hy tlie Select Committee, 
he taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: We will now proceed to the consideration of the Bill 
clause by clause. The procedure that I propose to adopt in doing so is 
this There are two amendments to clause 2 from Dr. Moonje. They 
are, as I understand, consequential to the acceptance of his amendment to 
clause 9; and therefore unless the amendment to clause 9 is disposed of, 
it is no use taking up nmendmenis to clause 2 I hope I am right in the 
interpretation that T put Hoes the Honourable Member agree with me? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Yes. Sir. 

Mr, President: Therefore T propose to begin from clause 3, leaving 
clause 2 to be taken up after the other clauses have been disposed of. 

The question is : 

‘7'lint cl^iusc 3 do stniid )»at( (»f tho Bill ’’ 

(At this ^tage Pandit Thakur Da^s Bbargava rose in his })Iace,) 

Does ihe Honoiiralitr Mrmbei wish t<> niove an iHiicndmenf^ Is there 
an\ amendment to clause 3? 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (Amhala Division * Non-Muhammadan) : 
The amendment is to clause 4 

Mr. President: 'rb«'r<' iv no anu‘ndini‘nt to clanse 3 

The (jiiestion is * 

“That cinuse 3 do .stand part of the Bill 

The motion was adopted 

Clause 3 was added to the Bilk 

Mr, President : The question is : 

"That clause A do -stauu part of tho Bill 

(At this stage Dr. B. S. Moonje rose in his place.) 

Mr. President: Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava ’s amendment comes brat 
in order. Pandit Bhargava. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: I move. 

“That in clause 4 (c) of the Rill, in the proposed sub-section (2), for the words 'for 
any town or group of towns’ the words Tor any area or areas consisting of towns, 
group of towns, villages and gi'oup of viUnges’ be substituted.’ 

r l^eg of you to kindly allow me, &ir 

Mr* President: The. Chair proposes to sit till five minutes to five. If 
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Honourable Members wish to finish this Bill before that time, they should 
be very short in their speeches. 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: With your permission, Sir, I wish to 
move the second amendment also along with the first, because both form 
part of the same proposition which I beg to submit to the House. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member cannot move two amendments 
at the same time. 


Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: In regard to this amendment, I would 
submit to the House that the provision in the Bill as contained in clause 
4(2) involves a distinction of a very mischievous nature. We have just 
heard that the original purpose of the Eesolution adopted by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly vvas tu remove all kinds of racial distinctions between the 
Territorial {Force and the Auxiliary Force. Instead of removing those 
distinctions, the Committee has recommended that another kind of distinc- 
tion be brought forward to justify the original distinction, and the pro- 
posal now before the House is that distinctions may now be made in the 
Territorial Force itself and that it be divided into urban and rural units. 
This distinction does not end here but it goes further and a new kind of 
distinction is sought to be im})osed by a distinction between the educated 
classes of large towns and the educated classes of small towns and villages. 
In the Statement of Objects and Eeasons to this Bill it will be found that 
the idea is that the urban unit should be recruited only from the educated 
classes of large towns. We find on page 27 of the Eeport of thv, Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces Committee that a recommendation has been made 
that the country be divided into rural areas and urban areas. Sir, I come 
from a constituency which is both urban and rural, but for the purposes 
of recruitment to the urban corps I am afraid neilher constituency will 
be able to send any man because in the Punjab there are no large towns. 
What is a town, has not been defined anywhere in this Bill. I understand 
that any place which is the headquarters of a district will be included in 
the word “ town ”, but this is only a pious wish. The definition of the 
word ” town ” may be conditioned to its population and it may be that 
no recruitment should take place from towns which have a population of 
less than 50,000 or one lakh of men. It would follow that, barring two 
or three large centres of population in the Punjab, the whole province 
will not be able to send any man so far as the urban corps is concerned. 
The distinction between the urban corps and the rural corps is now so 
great as regards liability for service, conditions of service and training, 
etc., that many educated people living in towns and villages and enjoying 
a good social position would rather like that they may be taken in the urban 
corps. Now, Sir, T am one of those who do not like these distinctions 
based upon race or any other such considerations as are not of such a 
general and universal character that they can be justified. I understand 
that this institution of the urban corps is in the nature of a bait to this 
House so that the distinctions between the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 
may be perpetuated and justified. I can understand that there is a differ- 
ence in education, there ^'s a difference in social position, there is a difference 
in habits^ there is a difference in the mode of living so far as an ordinary 
peasant and an educated man is concerned, but I fail to see how a graduate 
living in Lahore is different from a graduate living in Ambala or Hissar. 
I fail to see how a rich man living in any of these Targe towns is different 
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Iroin a rich man livinj' in a small village or in a small town. All these 
distinctions, Sir, which we are out to remove are being perpetuated in some 
shape or other and T fear there will be a great heart-burning over these 
distinctions 

Now, in the Punjab for some time political strife has been raging round 
these questions and the urban and the rural interests have been so bifur- 
cated In the (lovernment that it loolvs as if there is a natural difference 
in regard to lhos(' intt'ri^sts and thereby great uneasiness has been caused. 
Are thos(‘ distinctions which we are out to remove going to be perpe- 
luatcd \i\ tins distinction again. Ididi is unjustifiable in jmnciple? If 
the urban corps is to come into eM^tence. if there is any reason for the 
existence of this urban coiqis, T would submit for the consideration of the 
House that the broad points of difference should be the basis and not 
merely the accident of a person belonging to this place or that place. A 
distill' diou of this kind is really unjustifiable to iny mind, and I very 
strongly oppose it on the ground tliat on a basis like this a distinction is 
unjustifiable 

The Bevd. J. 0. Ohatterjee: There is no such distinction A man in 
a village can also join an urban corps, if he wishes to 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: 1 am sorry to luar this from my friend 
It I read the report aright, if T read the Objects and Beasons of the Bill 
aright, and if 1 read the wording of this Bill aright, I think this is a real 
difference Tf the House is of opinion that there is no such difference, 
1 am read> to withdraw my amendment, hut T am nfraid that such w 
distinction is there 

Now, I need not .submit any otlier reasons for this amendment. The 
distinction by itself is so absurd that it cannot be supported on logical 
grounds, and T heg of the House to agree with me that this distinction 
be removed, and if any distinction be indispensably necessary^ it may be 
made on the basis of educational or property qualifications or any such 
qualification as is of a general nature 

Mr. O. M. Young: Sr/, it my Honourable friend had given earlier notice 
of his amendment or had come and s]>oken to me about what was troubling 
him, I think I (r<uild ha\e solved his difficulty for him. He has read 
this sub-clause as being ap]»lieable only to large towns and he has placed an 
under-limit of half a lakh of population on a “large town” Nothing has 
been said in the Bill about laree tovms, and nothing has been said about 
the si/(‘ of their populations 'Wliat is said is that : 

“The (governor General in Council may constitute for .vny town or group of 
towns in a Province one or more urban corps or units of the Indian Territorial Force, 
to be recruited from persons residing iii or near such town or towns, etc.” 

The Governor General has complete discretion to decide what is a town 
or group of towns, ^nd I have no doubt that if the question ever came 
before a judicial authority, there would be no difficulty in obtaining a 
liberal interpretation of the uord “near“ There is nothing to prevent 
anv educated person living in tiie countrv from ioining an urbun corps if 
he wants to. There is no intention of keeping members of the etlucat^ or 
professional classes, who do not live in towns, out of urban units. I tnist 
therefore that my Honourable friend will withdraw his amendment. 
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Mr. 'Pre&iddnt : The question is : 

“That in clause 4 (c) of the Bill, m the proposed sub-section {i), for the words 
‘for any town or group of towns’ the words ‘for any area or areas consisting of towns, 
groups of towns, villages and groups of villages' be substituted." 

The motion was negatived. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Sir, I move : 

“That m clause 4 (c) of the Bill, in the propo.sed sub-section (2), for the woids 
'to be recruited from persons’ the words ‘who have attained .the age of sixteen years’ 
be inserted." 

This does not require much speaking on from me to preys it upon the 
attention of the Hoiisc\ 'riio same thing is pi-ovided for in the Act itself 
in the case of the Auxiliary Force and T simply want to have it provided 
aJso in the Territorial Force Act. Section 5 of the Auxiliary Force Act 
says : 

“Any pel son may be eligible for enrolment undei this Act who lias attained the 
age of sixteen years and is not a member, etc " 

In that wa\ 1 also uaiu in tlie Territorial borcc Act that an Indian v\lio 
has attained the age of sixteen may bo eligible for enrolment f need not 
say anything more and I commend my amendment lo the House 

Mr. a. M. Young: Sir, the object of this amendment is nu*t by a propo- 
sal in the Report, of the Select Committee, that provision should be made 
in the rules to allow \oiiths between the ages of sixteen and eighteen to 
join urban units of the Indian Territorial Force exactly as youths of that 
age are allowed at [iresent to join the Auxiliary Force No provision relat- 
ing to age is included in the Territorial Force Act as it stands at y resent. I 
admit that provisions as to age are included in Ihe Auxiliary Force Act. 
The fact is that that Act was inherited from legislation which had been in 
force for a ver\ long time When Government passed the Indian TeiTitorial 
Force Act the object was to make it ns simple as jiossible, and to relegate 
to rules whatever could be so relegated. It would be in niv opinion a 
very awkward insertion in this Act to make a single provisi^^n relating to 
age, when all the other ones are in the rules. There is no question of 
this provision not coming into force. Government have agreed to bring it. 
into force, but they prefer to do so in the appropriate manner, namely, in 
the rules. 

Dr. B. S. Moon]e: Sir, in view of the explanation that has been given 
that the Government is prepared to provide for this in the rules I withdraw 
my amendment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Dr. B. S. Moon]e: Sir, I beg your pardon for a little misdrafting in Ifty 
next amendment which runs as follows: 

“That in clause 4 (r) of the Bill, to the proposed sub-section (S) the following proviso 
be added : 

I ‘Provided that no person so recruited shall be liable to perforin military service 
until he has attained the age of eighteen years’." 

I should like to have in its place a better draft that has been supplied to 
me. Instead of this amendment being made here the amendment might 
be made in clause 9 of the Bill. 
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Mr. President; The Ifononrable Mtanln^r does not wani to move 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Kot no^^ 

Mr, L. Graham: Ife asks leave to move' an allorn,‘i1ive later on 

Clauses t, 5, (b 7, and 8 \v(“rc added ii> ilic Bill 

Dr, B. S. Moonje: Sir, 1 move* 

“T’hat for tlaubo 9 of Iho Bill tlio following clause be substituted, namely 

'9 III sub seitioTi 2 of suction 9 tjf the said Act, aftei the v.ord ‘enrolled’ the 
noidv A\lio has attained tlie age of eighteen’ shall be inserted’.” 

My idea is that Indians of the ag(‘ of sixteen may be enrolled but they 
should not bo liable for service until they have attained the age of eighteen. 
I need not say anything more than this 

Mr, President: Tln^ amenrlimml 1 haw m my hand melndes a pro- 
viso ; 

“and the following proviso sliall be added ” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: In pluee of that Ihis jirovii-ion to be made 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member moves only part (^0 of the 
amendmoni m bis liand and not part (6)? 

Dr. B. S Moonje: 1 am reading it out Sir l^art» (b) is* 

“That the following piOMso oe added 

'Provided that nothing in this sub '.cctKUi shall apply to persons enrolled in any 
University Corps , and 

‘Provided furthei that such '•ci \ ice sli.dl not be reriuired to be pei formed beyond 
the limits of India* ” 

Mr, President: 'riu.- furtlu r proviao should be moved ^eparateh . I under- 
stand the amendment which has just been read out by the Honourable 
Member with one proviso is agreed t<' by the Army Secretary and there 
will be no difTieuIl\ in putting it through Tf he includes in this bis second 
jiroviso, tb(' whole amendment would be in danger 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I would insist upon this amendment, Sir. But I 
would like to know on the first amendment whether the Government accepts 
it 

Mr. L. Graham: Only the first part? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Yes 

Mr. G. M. Young: Yes; the Government accepts the amendment 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That for clause 9 of the Bill, the following clause be substituted, namely : 

‘9 In sub-section (2) of section 9 of the said Act : 

(( 2 ) after the word ‘enrolled’ the words ‘who has attained the age of eighteen 
years’ shall be inserted ; and 

(6) the following proviso shall be added, namely : 

‘Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall apply to person enrolled in a 
University Corps*.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Dr. B. S. Moonje : Sir, I move 

“That to clause 9 of the Bill for the word ‘proviso’ the word ‘provisos’ be substi* 
tuted and the following further proviso be added to sub- section { 2 ) of section 9 of the 
said Act : 

‘And provided, further, that such service shall not lie required to be performed 
beyond the Jimits of India save at his own request',” 


I have already dealt with it in detail. This is one of the \'vays by which 
1 want to remove the racial distinction that exists between tiie Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces, if the Government is not prepared to extend the 
liability of the Auxiliary Force in order to make it identical with that of 
the Territorial Force, I am therefore proposing that the liability of the 
Territorial Force may be restricted, so that the liability may be identical 
in case of both the Forces, the Territorial and the Auxiliarv Forces, I need 
not sa/ anything more. 

Mr. a. M. Young: Sir, I am afraid Government are unable to accept 
this amendment. It does not, as my Honourable friend Dr. Moonje appears 
to think, abolish in any way such distinction as already exists. The fact 
remains that the Auxiliary Force have a different liability from tlu; pro- 
vincial battalions of the Indian Territorial Force. I Iriod to explain when 
I was speaking on the motion to take this Bill into consideration that this 
distinction was not a racial one; it was not a theoretical one; it was a 
purely practical one, because the nature of the avocations of members of 
the Auxiliary Force, like those of the urban units of the Territorial Force, 
requires a limited liability; and the nature of the avocations of members 
of the Indian Territorial Force (provincial battalions) requires, one may say, 
an extended liability. Otherwise the battalions will not fulfil the function 
which they are designed to fulfil. My Honourable friend, Dr. Moonje, now 
proposes a very slight reduction in the liabilit> of the pro\uicial ])aUali(,ns 
It would still remain the case that the liability for those battalions is 
different from the liability of the Auxiliarv Force. In practice T do not 
suppose thif amendment would really come to anything, because the ques- 
tion of Indian Territorial Force battalions serving beyond the frontiers of 
India would not arise in a war until the war had ’’cached a very advanced 
stage, when it might be necessary to adopt more compulsory imeasures. 
But there will be a sentimental effect in this amendment, not of removing 
a racial distinction, but creating a distinction, which we do not want to 
exist}, between the regular army and the Indian Territorial Force. It is 
definitely implying that the battalions of the Indian Territorial Force are 
not and never can be quite up to the level of the regular battalions, however 
muen training you give them. That is wfiat it really means that we are not 
to use our provincial battalions of the Indian Territorial Force up to the 
hilt; and T think that, if, as I suppose, my Honourable friend's object is 
a sentimental rno, he should consider the argument that T have put before 
him. It would be creating really a more invidious distinction to adopt 
his amendment than to leave the law as it stands. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That in clause 9 of the Bill, for the word ‘proviso' the word ‘provisos' be substi- 
tuted and the following further proviso be added to sub-section (2) of section 9 ; 

‘And provided, further, that such service shall not be required to he performed 
beyond the limits of India, save at hia own request* *' 
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The Afcjsembly divided: 


AYES—^S 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi 
Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Bhargava, Bandit Thakur Das 
Chetty, Mr. R K Shanmukham 
Chnnder, Mr. N iinal Chunder. 
DaSy Mr. B. 

Dah, Pandit Nlakantha 
Dutt, Mr. Aniar Nath 
Dutta, Mr Srish Chandra 
Qulab Singh, Sardar 
Haji, Mr Sarabhai Nemchand. 
Tswar Saran, Munshi 
Iyengar, Mr. S Srinivasa 
Jayakar. Mr M. II 
Jogiah, Mr Varahagiri Venkata 
Joshi, Mr N M 
Kelkar, Mr N. C 
Kidwai, Mr Rafi Ahmad. 
Kunzru, Pandit Htrday Nath 
Lajpat Rai, Lala 


Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 
Moonje, r)r B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P 
Nehru, Pandit Motilal 
Mr K. C. 

Rao, Mr G Sarvotham. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur 

Shafee, Maulvi Mohammad. 

Singh, Kumar Rananjaya. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Pras^ 

Singh, Mr Narayan Prasad, 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

SHnha, Mr Siddheswar. 

Yusuf Imam. Mr 


NOES— 4S 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haj'. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur N.isir-ud-dm. 
Allison, Mr, F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim. Mr 
Ashraiuddin Anmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid 
Ayangar, Mr. V. K. Aravamudha 
Bajpai, Mr, O. S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Ba^l 
Bray, Sir Denys 
Chatterjee, The Revd. J. 0. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B M 
Coatman, Mr. J 
Oosgrave, Mr W. A 
Couper, Mr T. 

Courtenay, Mr R. H 
Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Orerar, The Honourable Mr, J 
Ohuznavi, Mr A H 
Graham, Mr. L 
Trwin, Mr. 0. J. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Jowahir Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

The motion was negatived. 


Keane, Mr M 
Lamb, Mr. W. S 
Lindsay, S.r Darcy. 

Milr.i, The Honourable Sir Bhupuidra 
Nath 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury 
Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons. Mr, A A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M, 0. 

Rao, Mr. V Pandurang. 

Roy. Mr. K. 0 
Roy, Mr. S. N. 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shamaldhari Lall, Mr. 

ShilHdy, Mr J. A. 

Subrawardy, Dr. A. 

Syke*?, Mr. E. F 
Taylor, Mr E Gawan. 

Willson. Sir Walter 
Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr Muhammad. 
Young. Mr G M. 


Claiise 9, as amended, was added to the 15111. 
Clanses 10, 11 and 12 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. IPresident: The question is: 

""'‘That clause 13 do stand part of the Bill.** 
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Dr. B. S, Moonje: 1 beg to move* 

‘‘That in danse 13 of the Bill, after suh-section ( 1 ) of the proposed section 12 the 
following new sub-section be inserted : 

‘The Governor General in Council shall constitute a Central Advisory Committee 
to advise him on matters connected with the Indian Territorial Force 
generally’. 

Sub-section (:s?) be re-numljerod as (.1).” 

It is ver> important that all matters concerning the Indian Territorial 
Force should he considered by an Advisory C’ornmittee, instead of leaving 
them entirely to the discretion of His Excellency the Viceroy. I submit 
that it should be madi' a statutory condition that an Advisory Committee 
shall be appointed. 

Mr. G. M. Young: I have already said in my opening speech that the 
Government have decided to appoint by executive order a Committee of 
this character. But if my Honourable friend wishes to press his amend- 
ment, Government will have no objection to provision being made in the 
Statute for the purpose I am therefore ready to accept the amendment 
of my Honourable friend, on behalf of Government. 

Mr. President: The question is. 

“That in clause 13 of tlie Bill, after sub-section (/) of the proposed section 12 the 
following new sub-.section be inserted *. 

‘The Governor General in Council shall constitute a Central Advisory Committee 
to advise him on matters connected with the Indian Territorial Force 
generally’. 

Bub-section (^) be re-numbered as (5).’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 13, as amended, wag added to the Bill. 

Clause 14 was added to the Bill 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill 

Mr. G. M. Young i Sir, in moving that the Bill, as amended, be passed, 

1 wish to touch on two points raised by my Honourable friend, Pandit 
Hirday Nath, to which he expected an answer. Both refer to the 
University Training Corps. He wanted to know in the first place whether 
the limit, which is at present about 20,000, placed on the Indian Territorial 
Force, was going in future to include the University Training Corps. The 
Committee recommended that the strength of the University Training 
Corps should be independent of this number, and that recommendation is 
one of the many accepted by Government. The second question that he 
asked me was whether in the University Training Corps we would have 
two types of commissions, commissions with British designation of rank, 
and commissions with Indian designation of rank, as in the other parts of 
the Indian Territorial Force. The answer to that question is “ No.” We 
shall only have one type. The commissioned officers will have British 
designation of rank, and the non-commissioned officers and men will be 
called cadet Sergeants and so on. Those I think are the only questions 
that he asked. 
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PftlUlit Hild&y Nfttli Kuqjsiu: What about the training to be provided 
for the men in the urban units? 

Mr. President : The question is : 

‘'That the Bill^ ameuded, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Before 1 adjourn the House, I should like to draw tite 
attention of the la^ader of the House to the fact that if motions regarding 
the appointment of Committees are not made to-day there will be no 
elections for those Committees in this Session. 1 do not know whether 
he would like to a\ail himself of this opportunity to make those motions. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Bmunce Member) : in the circum- 
stances to which >ou have kindly drawn my attention, 1 should be glad if 
the opportunity could be given to me, before the House adjourns this 
evening, to take the two motions standing in m^ name and the two 
standing in the name of Sir George Kainy. 1 should like with your per- 
mission to move the first. 

ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : I move : 

“That this Assembly do pioceod to the election »or the financial year 1928*29, in such 
methods as may be approved by tiie Honourabl*' tho President, of a Standing Finance 
Committee of the Assembly not exceeding fourteen in number to which shall be added 
a member of the Assembly to be nominated by the Governor General. The member so 
nominated shall bo the Chairman of the Committee.” 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE FOB 

BAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
wnys) : I move; 

“That this Assembly do pix>ceed to elect in such manner as may be approved by the 
Honourable tlie President, eleven members fiom the Assembly who shall be required 
to serve on the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, as provided for in clause 6 
of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 20th September, 1924, on 
the subject of the separation of Railway Finance.” 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF THE PANEL FOR THE CENTRAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) : I inove : 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect in such manner as may be approved by the 
Honourable the President, a panel consisting^ of eight members from which six, shall be 
selected to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways, as provided for in clause 
6 of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 20th September, 1924* 
on the subject of the separation of Railway Finance.** 

The motion was adopted. 



ELEC!riOiJ OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMiTTEE. 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : 1 move : 

“That the non-official Mombers of the Assembly; do proceed to elect, lu the manner 
i^uired by rule 61 of the Indian Legislative Kules, foui) members to be members of the 
Committee on Public Accounts in place oi the four members who have retired in 
accordance with sub-rule (4) of the same rule.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President! 1 may inform the Assembly that for the purpose of 
election of members to the four Committees in regard to which motions 
have just been carried by the House the Assembly office will be open to 
receive nominations up to 12 Noon on Fridaj^ the 2;ird March, The elec- 
tion for the Standing Finance Committee and the Committee on Public 
Accounts, if necessary, will take place in this Chamber on Monday, the 
26th March, and the election for the Standing Finance Committee for 
Kailways and the Central Advisory Council for llailways will take place on 
Tuesday, the 27th March. The elections will be conducted in accordance 
with the principle of projiortional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote. 


THE AUXILIARY FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mx, 0. M. Young (Army Secretary) . I move that the Bill further to 
amend the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, for certain purposes, as passed by 
the Council ot State and as reported by the Select Committee, be taken 
into consideration. 

There is very little indeed to be said about this Bill. The only clause 
requiring comment is clause 2 which deletes claust; (d) of section 4 of the 
Act. The Act as it stands permits the enrolment of Europeans other than 
British subjects in units of the Auxiliary Force. There are very few of 
those persons at present serving in the Auxiliary Force and there are not 
likely to be many more in future, but the Select Committee felt that as a 
matter of piinciple it would be right to bring this state of affairs to an 
end and that in future no one other than a British subject should be eligible 
for enrolment in the Auxiliary Force. I do not think, Sir, that there is 
anything else in the Bill that requires mention. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, for certain purposes, 
as passed by the Council of Stata and as reported by the Select Committee, be taken 
into consideration.” > 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 to 5 were added to the Bill, 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill, 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. ' 

Mr, 0. M. Young: Sir, I move that the Bill, as amended, be passed. 
Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Bilk as amended, be passed.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 

22nd March, 1928. 

( 1892 ) 




Copies ot the Debates ot the Legislative Assembly and ot the 
Council oJ State are obtainable on sale Irom the Manager^ Central 
Publication Branch, 8, Oovemment Place, West, Calcutta. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 22nd March, 1928. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
lEleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE HINDU CHILD MAKEIAGE BILL 

PiiESENT.\TION OF THE EePORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Bat Sahib Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwaru : General) : Sir, I beg to 
.present the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to regulate 
marriages of children amongst the Hindus. 


THE INDIAN SUCCESSION (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kmnaon Divisions Muham- 
iiiadnr Rural): Sir. I beg to move that the Bill further to amend the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925, as reported by the Select (’onimittee, be 
taken intf> consideration. 

Sir, in making this motion I think I need not take the time of this 
House by making any speech As I stated in the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons while introducing this Bill, there was a. serious conflict of 
•opinion between different High Courts as to whether a certificate can be 
applied for and granted in respect of a portion of debts The Allahabad 
High (knirt held that tliis cannot be done, while the Calcutta Higli Court 
held the contrary and a more equitable view, and the object of my Bill 
is to remove; the difficulty created by the Allahabad view. The Calcutta 
view seems more reasonable, and thi.s Bill is meant to give effect to that 
view. When this Bill was circulated for eliciting opinion, even the 
Allahabad High Court agreed to the amendment which I proposed. Nearly 
all the High Courts and judicial bodies were in favour of my Bill. Objec- 
tion was taken to the last clause of the Bill which ran as follows : 

“But nothing herein contained shall be deemed to allow separate and successive 
applications being made in respect of portions of the same estate whether by the same 

different members.” 

The Select Committee deleted this clause, and the Bill now as it stands 
is in conformity with the opinion of all the High Courts and public bodies, 
and I hope that the House will pass the Bill as it now emerges from the 
Select Committee. 

The motion M^as adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

( 1B93 ) 
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Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, I move that the Bill, as amended, be* 
passed. 

The moticn was adopted. 


THE BESEEVATION OF THE COASTAL TIIAFFIC OF INDIA BILL. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division : Non-Mnham-^ 
mad an Bural) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to reserve the Coastal 
Traffic < f India to Indian Vessels, be circulated for the purpose of eliciting, 
opinions thereon. 

In making this motion. Sir, I beg to draw the attention of the House 
to the fact that this Bill serves to secure to India the benefits of that 
inherent right to regulate and reserve her coastal traffic, which has been 
vouchsafed to her by nature, and guaranteed to her by international Jaw. 
As you are doubtless aware, Sir, maritime legislation in European countries- 
has been bound up with the growth and development of international Jaw. 
It is not my purpose at the moment to go into the details of the early 
laws of maritime towns and countries in Europe, such as the laws of 
Ol^ron and Barcelona, of Wisb‘y in Sweden and of Amalfi in Italy, to 
say nothing of that codification of maritime custom and usage, which was 
effected by the Bhodian La\\'*s of the eighth and ninth centunes. I would 
say that as a result of these legislative enactments and cijdification of 
maritime systems, by the time international law became a matter of 
practical politics in Europe, certain definite conclusions were arrived at 
with reference to maritime legislation. That is why we find that mantimo 
law has played a definite part in international law, and international law 
is concerned with maritime legislation. It is therefore natural that ihe 
right to reserve the coastal trade of a country should be one which has d 
long history behind it, but, Sir, as I said before, it is not my inteition 
to go into the details of that history. For my present pur]'Ose I merely 
content myself with quoting a definition of coastal trade which we might 
regard as being the crystallised expression of the former maritime u^^age 
and legislation, so far as this subject is concerned. The definition of 
coastal trade as given in Oppenheim’s International TjRW " runs as 
follows : 

“The term cabotage, or coasting trade as used in commercial treaties comprises now 
sea trade between any two ports of the same country, whether on the same coasts or 
different coasts, provided always that the different coasts are all of them the coasts of 
one and the same country as a political and geographical unit in contradistinction to 
the coasts of colonial dependencies of such conntiy.” 

This being the case, Sir, the country of India, as a political and geogra- 
phical unit, has as much right to reserve her coastal trade and to regulate 
it in the interests of her own nationals as is allowed to various countries 
by international law not only to reserve the coastal trade but even to 
prevent foreigners from fishing in their territorial waters. That is why 
it has been laid down that a State may, in the absence of a special treaty 
to the contrary, exclude foreign vessels from navigation along tlie coast 
and reserve this coast exclusively for its own nationals. That much with' 
regard to the international aspects of this subject. 

Turning to the national phase of the question, I hope I have said enough 
to show that in making this motion I seek to get for India no more than 
the benefits of legislation which she has a complete right to undertalre and 
which I hope at a later stage will be accepted by this Honourable House. 
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This right, of coasting legislation is so much a matter of the country 's o’.'n 
affair that even within the British Empire it has been fpimd necessary' to 
recognise this right of a country even though it may happen to be a 
dependency or a dominion of the Crown. That is how it happens, Sir, that 
the British Merchant Shipping Act which so to speak is the fountain head 
of all maritime legislation within the British Empire has permitted every 
component part of the Empire to undertake any legislation it chooses with 
regard to its own coastal trade This right of the subordinate legislature 
has not merely been recognized by Great Britain but has also been put 
into practice by Australia and has been confirmed by the Imperial Naviga- 
tion Cc nference of 1907 When the subject of deveroping the Australian 
mercantile marine was being discussed in the early years of this century 
the whole subject fif legislation within the Emjure on this matter was 
gone into and with a view to settle the issues raised, an Imperial Confer- 
ence specifically intended to deal with the navigation problem was con- 
vened in BKJ7 when it recommended among other things that the "oastal 
trade of the Commonwealth be reserved for ships on the Aiistnlian register, 
that is, ships conforming to Australian conditions and licensed to trade 
on the Australian cv)ast This gives to a component part of the Enif ire 
a right to exclude under certain conditions sliips of other parts of the 
Empire and it is a right w^hich Australia has made full use of as those that 
aie conversant with the history of Australian Navigation Acts w'ell knowm 
When discussing this point in cMirse of a review of the subject to be found 
in the Beport of the Boyal (''onnnission on the Navigation Act published 
by the Barliaim'nt of the Commonwealth of Australia m 1923-24, it is 
stated that to build up an Australian mercantile marine it was necessary 
to extend the protective policy of Australia to its merchant shipping, and 
this protection was accorded by introducing the system of licenses which 
in practice prevented non- Australian vessels fiYm entering into the coastal 
trade of that country It is further stated therein that: 

"the [English] Tarliament recognise that a« an Island Continent we are largely depend- 
ent upon the strength of our merchant services for our existence The Australian 
coastal trad© was to be reserved for Austialian owned ships, winch w^re to be the 
source of a supply of skilled and trained Austialian seamen in time of war, even as 
the British Mercantile Marine, during the recent wa), helped to man the auxibary 
cruiseis, mine-sweepers, transports and other adjuncts of the British Navy." 

Those two grounds are, among others, jirccisely the reasons why I suggest 
that the d<*vclopment < f an Indian mercantile marine should be brought 
about by a policy of reservation such as hag been adopted in Australia 
and as has been recommended, as I will presently show, by the Mercsmtile 
Marine Committee, appointed by the Government of India. 

Mr President; Order, order I fail to understand what the Honourable 
Member is aiming at. His motion is a motion to circulate the Bill for the 
purpose of eliciting opinions on it. If this motion is accepted, it does not 
commit any Member to the principle of the Bill. If the Ht.nourable 
Member wishes to go into the principle of the Bill at length, the second 
reading is the stage when he should do so. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemcliand Hajl; Thank you, Sir. I was quite aware 
that it was not necessary for me to go into the principle of this Bill. 

Mr. President : It is not relevant. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchaid HaJl; But I thought that as the Bill was being 
circulated for opinion it would be as well to put before this House a little 

A 2 
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of the history of *that coastal legislation and similar legislative enactments 
in other countries which might help to allay the fears of some Honourable 
gentlemen that the Bill has such aspects that it should not be allowed 
even to go for circulation. All that I was concerned with, Sir, is this. 
Of course, if the principle has been discussed it has been only as a side 
issue. As I said I am concerned with the history of the subject, and, ns 
you suggest. Sir, I propose to make my remarks on this subject as short 
as possibie. But. I hope you will allow me the indulgence of referring to 
the early history of this particular legislation and the suggestions made in 
that regard. That, Sir, has reference — and I will now come to India- - 
that, Sir, has reference to the legislation on the subject so far as this 
Honouralple House and this country are concerned. As you are aware, 
Sir, attempts were made to introduce this Bill in the second Legislative 
Assembly, and when the subject was brought up by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Neogy it was found necessary — probably at the instigation of the vested 
foreign interest — to examine the character of this Bill as to whether it 
was intra vires of the Indian Central Legislature on not. I have showm 
from history that it is, and the historical argument must have appealed to 
the Law' officers of the Crow'n in England who, when the case was referred 
to them, decided that this Bill was wholly within the competence of the 
Indian Legislature even as it exists to-day. That being the case, Sir, it 
has been possible for us to discuss this subject on the flo( r of this House 

As the Bill 1 propose to circulate has got support from the recomiiienda- 
tions of the Mercantile Marine Committee, T trust you will allow me to 
refer to that Committee for a minute or two. The Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee was appointed by the Government of ‘India to consider what 
measures can usefully be taken for the encouragement of ship building and 
the growth of an Indian mercantile marine by a system of bounties, sub- 
sidies and such other measures as have been adopted in Japan. This is 
one of the clauses of many that formed part of the terms of reference. 
It is not necessary for my purpose to read out others to the House. In 
order to suggest ways and means of developing an Indian mercantile 
marine this Committee, after having examined the whole subject 
thoroughly, came to the conclusion that something more w'as required 
beyond the provision of training vessels and that that something more was 
provided by their recommendation that the Indian coasting trade should 
be reserved for ships the ownership and controlling interest in which are 
predominantly Indian. If I may, Sir, I will just read out the specific 
recommendation that has been made by the Committee. Referring to 
the Government of India, they say: 

"The Honourable Member for Commerce stated in the Legislative Assembly on 
behalf of the Government that this desire on the part of the pec^le, that is, the people 
of India, for their own mercantile marine was a very natural desire. Recognising 
this natural desire, we (that is, the, Committee) are of opinion that this should be met 
within a reasonable period of time and not in the distant future. This being so^, it is 
our considered opinion that the provision of facilities for the training of Indian officers 
and eng)ineers alone is not sufficient to meet the requirements of the case and that some 
further steps are required to achieve the object in view. These further steps, we 
recommend, should be in the form of the eventual reservation of the Indian coasting 
trade for ships, the ow.iership and controlling interests in which are predominantly 
Indian." 

This, Sir, i.s exactly what I seek to do by this Bill of mine, under which 
it is laid down that no common carrier by water shall engage in the^ coast- 
ing trade in India unless licensed to do so. This system of licenses is one 
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which has been recognised and recommended by 

Committee. Not only that, but it is a system which is n vogue m 
Australia and in Canada. It is a system which I am sure will be found 
necessary if all that maritime legislation which the Commerce Depart- 
ment is undertaking at the moment is to be effectively put into operation. 
The system of licenses is to my mind ver\’ essential if, even apart from 
the question cf reservation, the Indian mercantile marine is to be regula e 
in a proper manner. 


With regard to the period during which this policy of reservation is to 
be consummated, bearing in mind the recommendations of the Committeo, 
it has been laid diAvn in the Bill that — 


“A proportion of not less than 20 per cent of the tonnage licensed for the first 

year, not less than 40 per cent, of the tonnage licensed for the second year, not less 

than 60 per cent of the tonnage licensetf for the tliiid year, not less than 80 per cent, 

of the tonnage licensed for the fouith year, and all the tonnage licensed foi the fifth 

and siihaecjuent ^ears shall have the controlling inteiest theiein vested in Hriti‘«h Indian.' 
subjects.” 


Sir. in order that this Bill ot mine iua\ m l conn* lul (‘oiidi'-t with tlie 
requirements of the British Merchant Shipping Ael. to wbieb I have 
already alluded, 1 have provided that the controlling interest within 
purview' of this Bill should have the f llowing meaning. 

“(fl) that the title to not less than 75 per cent of tlie stock is ve'-ted in Biitish 
Indian subjects free !rmn any trust or fiduciaiy obligation in fa\ou) of any person 
other than a British Indian subject, 

(b) and that in the case of a joint .steak company coiporatiun <;r a'^sociation, the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and not le'^^s than 75 per cent of the number of 
members of the managin,v firm of and of the Directors of the Boaid are Bnt’sh Indian 
subjects, 

(r) and that not less than 75 per cent, of the voting iKiwer vested in Bntisli Indian 
subjects. 

(d) and that through any contract or understanding it is not arianged that more than 
25 per cent of voting power may be exercised, directly or indirectly, on behalf of any 
person who is not a British Indian subject,, 

(c) and, finally, that by any other means whatsoevei contiol of any interest in excess 
of 25 per cent is not conferred upon or permitted to be exercised by any person who 
is not a British Indian subject.” 


I hope, 8ir, that these few' details will enable this House to get an 
idea of the scope of the Bill and the' method which it proposes to pursue in 
order to completely reserve the coastal trade of India for Indian vessels 
w'ithin five years of the placing of this Bill on tlie Statute-book. 

I need not say anything more in regard to this Bill, Sir, except to aid 
that the Bill will provide not only fer the development of an Indian mer- 
cantile marine in the interests of India as an economic unit, by saving to 
India the large sums of money that are annually taken out of the country 
in sliipping earnings, and by providing for Indian youths nautical careers 
which under the existing circumstances have been denied to thelm, but 
aliio in the interests of India as a political unit by providing a second lino 
of naval defence for this country which is particularly necessary now that 
we are trying to reorganise the Royal Indian IMarine wdth a view to make 
it a proper combatant navy. Lastly, I would draw the attention of the 
House to the fact that an India with a developed Indian mercantile marine 
and the economical prosperity which that devekipment would bring about, 
would be a more effective component part of the British Empire and be 
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better in a position to help the Empire in case of need than an India which 
has not got this requisite necessity of economic life so essential to make 
India economically self-sufficient 

Sir, I beg to move the motion standing in my name. 

The Honourable Sir George Ralay (Commerce Member) : It will not 
be necessary, Sir, I think that I should speak at any length cn this motion. 
What I desire to do is to explain the attitude of the Government of India 
as regards the proposal made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Haji, that 
the Bill should be circulated for the purpi se of eliciting opinions. The 
Government of India do not ])ropose to resist this motion. They regard 
the mat+er as an important one, and it will do no hunn if public opinion 
is fully elicited with regard to it. That perhaps is the more necessary 
because the Mercantile Marine Committee did not examine in detail one 
important aspect of the (‘ase. What they said in effect was this : if the 
end in view is to promote the deveU pment of India’s mercantile marine, 
an effective means of doing it is to reserve the coastal trade. But the\ 
did not go on to consider — indeed they believed it to be impossible to do so 
-on the data in their possession — whether that proposal was likely to bo 
.banefieial to the ccuntry. What they said was this- 

'*We do not consider that it is possible to say at this stage whether the reservation 
of the Indian coasting trade for shipping companies which are predominantly Indian in 
character is likely to he beneficial for India or not, for the simple reason that thero 
are no data at present on which a satisfactory conclusion can be based.” 

» 

It certainly seems de.sirable before this proposal goes any further that 
that side of the case should be fully examined, because quite clearly an 
important measure of this kind ought not to be brought into effect until 
the probable effects on the trade and commerce of tht^ country, and on the 
industries of the country have been fully examined. The subject is one, 
Mr. President, w^hich was fully discussed by my predecessor, Sir Charles 
Innes, in a speech w'hich he delivered in this House on the 19th March, 
1926. On that occasion, he did endeavour to examine the question to 
what extent this scheme for reserving the coastal trade was likely to benefit 
or to injure Indian interests. I have not the least intention of going over 
the same ground again. But I am anxious to make if clear that while Gov- 
ernment do not oppose the motion for circulation, they do regard the 
objections raised by Sir Charle.s Innes on that occasion as very serious and 
very important, and unless a further examination of the subject should show 
that they n ere not well founded, these objections would T think be regarded 
by them as very nearly conclusive against the scheme. It is right, Sir, 
that T shoiild make the attitude of Government perfectly clear. While 
we do not oppose the motion for circulation, that does not for a moment 
mean that we accept the scheme. 

There is another aspect of the case to which I should like to invite the 
attention of the House. My friend Mr. Sarabhai Haji pointed out quite 
correctly that there is nothing in the international law, or I think in inters 
national usage, to prevent a particular country from reserving its coastal 
trade for its ran nationals. But I should like to draw the attention of the 
House to clause 2(4) of the Bill wdiich says • 

** ‘The coasting trade of India* means the carriage by water of good.s or passengers 
between any ports in British India, or between any port in British India and any 
part or place on the Continent of India.” 
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'The Bill, therefore, purports to regulate not only the trade between two 
ports in British India like Calcutta and Bombay but also between certain 
ports which arc outside British India, as for example between Pondicherry 
and Madras or between Marinagao and Bombay. I think I ought to draw 
i}he attention of the House to the fact that if this Bill were passed into 
law in its present form, it would involve a breach of international agree- 
ments to which India is a party, and m particular to the convention and 
statute on the international regime of maritime ports which was concluded 
in 1023 and to which India is a signatoiw’ The relevant article reads as 
lollows : 

“Subject to the principle of reciprocity ami to the reservation set out in the first 
paragraph of Article 8, wery Contracting States undei takes to grant the vessels of 
•every other Contractmg State equality of treatment with its own vessels, or those of 
any other State whatsoever, in the maritime ports situated undei its sovereignty or 
authority, as regards freedom ot access to the port, the use of the port, and the full 
enjoyment of the benefits as legards navigation and commercial operations which it 
affords to vessels, theu caigoes and passengers. 

The equality of treatment thus established shall cover facilities of all kinds, such 
as allocation of berths, loading and unloading facilities, as well as dues and charges of 
airkinds levied in the name or for the account of the Government, public authorities, con- 
•jcessionanes or undertakings of any kind “ 

Mr. Sarabhal Nemchand Ha]l: May I draw’ the attention of the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member to the iact that the countries which have 
reserved the coastal trade and w^ere present at this Conference definitely 
<lrew the attention of the Conference to the fact that this particular clause 
was not to have any reference to their right to continue their reservation 
*of'tho coastal trade? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I entirely agree with wdiat my 
friend Mr. Haji has said about the right to reserve the coastal trade, mean- 
ing by that the trade l>etween two ports both situated in the same country 
is not barred by this clause, but my point is that it w’ould quite definitely 
bar the regulation under that reservation of trade betw'een a port liko 
Madras whic.h is in British India and Pondicherry which is outside British 
India, and similarly between a port like Bombay which is within British 
‘India and Marmngao which is outside British India 

Mr. Sarabhal RTemchand Haji: May I point out, Sir, that both 
Marmagao and Pondicherry have practically no coasting trade'’ 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy; T do not see, Sir, that has any 
relevniK'e to the point I wa.s endeavouring to Bring out My pnint is really 
this, that without a breach of our international agreements it does not 
seem to me that the Bill could he passed into law in its present form. It 
could ho passed into law' without any such breach if the coasting trade 
were defined merely us the carriage by water of goods or passengers between 
any tw’o ports in British India. But then the point would have to be 
examined how far the reservation of the coasting trade would be effective 
for the purposes for w'hich it is intended, if it is not possible to legislate 
so as to include thcvse ports on the continent of India w^hich are outside 
British India. It is quite possible that the result might be, iv.r instance, 
to transfer a good deal of the entrepot trade of Bombay to a port like 
IMarmagao, and the reason why T have alluded to the point is this, that 
T hope,^hen the Bill is circulated. Local Governments and others interested 
•will consider tliis question very closely, and let us have their opinions as 
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to whether, if the Bill has to be limited in this way, it is likely to produce 
the effect which those who support it hope that it will have. 

Finally, Sir, there is one aspect of the case which, I think, all Members- 
of the House and also all those who are interested in the welfare of India 
will have to consider in connection with this Bill. What is proposed is, 
in a purely economic matter, to discriminate on racial or, if you will, on- 
national grounds. Now, that is a matter in which India is very deeply 
interested in other parts of the British Empire. What every Member of 
this House will have to consider, if the Bill comes before it again at a later 
stage, is this, whether it is wise and in the interests of India that we should 
establish a precedent of that kind having regard to the reactions which 
it might have elsewhere. I will say no more than that, Sir. I put it for 
the present purely as a question. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-oflicial) . Sir, this Rill states its pprposc as the “ reservation of 
the coasting trade. If it were fuliv frank, it might state its purpose as 
the con/iscation or expropriation of the trade out of certain hands in which 
it lies principally at present, into other hands specially and directly re- 
presented in this Assembly ! It extends to the wjiole of the coastal traffic 
of India, but it appeal’s to me that the framers of the Bill do not really 
know or appreciate, or do not wish this House to know or appreciate, some 
of the ramifications of the said coasting trade 

Now, Sir, the coasting trade includes in its ordinary eommereial sense, 
though yiossibly not technically, that enormous trade which is carried on 
between Calcutta and Colombo, which at the present time is earned on in 
severe competition between coasting steamers and homo going steamers, 
with the result that the rate is considerably lower than goods could ever be 
carried over that journey by the ordinary coasting steamers 

, Mr. Sarabliai Kemcliand Haji: Is Colombo an Indian port? 

Sir Walter Willson: The Honourable Member need not try to teach 
me geography. I knew Indian geography probably before he was born. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: You seem to have forgotten it. 

Sir Walter Willson; It is precisely because Colombo is under the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon that I mentioned it. Nevertheless it is definitely in 
the coasting lines carried on by the coasting steamers of India, and if you 
were t-o attempt to exclude any portion of that trade, you would very 
seriously affect the earnings of the ships and put up the cost of carriage. 

The coal shipment trade of India would also come under this Bill. It 
is not primarily the concern of the three or four companies which are at 
present in the coasting trade. It owes its existence to the tramp steamer, 
a steamer which puts in an occasional voyage here and there. In the old 
days that was the M’ay the coal trade was built up. Ships canning coal 
between Calcutta and coast ports nearly always have to return in ballast 
if they return at all. It should be obvious that a ship which does not 
have to return at all, can carry cheaper than a ship which has to return 
emptv. The general traffic on the coast is principally from East to West. 
The backward carriage from West tfjrEast is very little and is quite inade- 
quate for the purpose of filling ships for the return voyage. A tramp may* 
go tf'* Calcutta for coal and afterwards go on 
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Mr. President: Order, order. I must say the same thing to the Honour- 
able Member as I said to the Honourable Mover. Is it right to turn this 
debate into a second reading debate? This does not commit any Member 
of the House to the principle of the Bill; the motion merely is that the 
Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

Sir Walter Willson: Well, Sir, if that be your ruling, I will eonfino 
myself to correcting one or two definite statements of the Honourable Mem- 
ber from Bombay. He referred to vested interest^ This Bill only sets out 
to create a different set of vested interests. He also referred to the 
Mercantile Marine Committee Heport and his point was, what steps should 
be taken to develo]) an Indian mercantile marine. The terms of reference 
to the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee were not to inquire into and 
see whether it was desirable to take ste])s, but merely to inquire what 
steps could usefully be taken Mr. Haji definitely stated that the aNfer- 
eaiiiile Marine Committee, “ after examining the whole subject 
thoroughly ” — Sir. I say they did not examine tin* point of mow of 

desirability at all. 

I am aware, Sir, that it is not, ordmarily speaking, the practice in tliis 
House to make any long speech on ]>roposal for circulation, but I do 
feel that to allow this Bill to go out as it is without one or tw’o observations 
inigiit be to let it g(j out as if with a sort of blessing from the House. 
W'hat I feel is the principal dtinger to-day, is not what I am so often 
hearing in this House, namely, tbo exploit. ition of trade by \ested interests 
as the\ are coinmnrilv called hut a different kin<l of exploitation altogether, 
and that is tin* exploitation of political feeling, of racial feeling and of 
f)atriotie feelings in the country in order to transfer, out of hands w^hich 
liave built up the existing trade from what it was years ago to what it is 
to-day, to transfer that trade into the hands of another single solitary 
firm at the expense of the shippers of ihe country. In the past Indian 
industries in Bombay and Bengal have been able to build themselves up 
in ordinarv straightforward competition with the established interests of 
the British. The jute mills of Calcutta are owned bv 70 per cent of Indian 
shareholders to-dav ; the cotton mills of Bombay have passed almost en- 
tirely into Indian hands, either by purchase or by fair competition, and I 
deprecate as strongly as I can the attempt which is being made to expro- 
priate existing interests, bv means of playing upon popular feeling and^ 
using the machinery of this Assembly for fhe purpose 

Mr. President: Is any further debate necessary on this question? The 
Government have not opposed the motion and the motion is merely for 
circulation. 

T’h( question is : 

“That the Bill to reserve the Coastal Traffic ot India to Indian VesseLs, he- circulated! 
for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.*^’ 

The motion w^as adopted. 


THE SPECIAL MARRIAGE (AMENDMENT) Bli.L 

Sir Harl Singh 0Oiir (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : ‘Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill further to amend the SpeciaT 
Marriage Act, 1872. be referred to a Select Comiaittee. 
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In moving my motion, Sir, I wish very briefly to recapitulate the 
-facts wliich have induced me to make this motion. As far back as 1868, 
that great lawyer and distinguished juri>st, Sir Henry Maine, pointed out 
to the late Imperial Legislative Council that it was the duty of every 
state to provide a secular law for the marriage of its subjects, and the 
religious neutrality which the Government of India and indeed all Gov» 
^ernments profess is only consistent with providing a secular law of man*i- 
age for all subjects re^^iding within that state. That Bill, Sir, was circu- 
lated, but afterwards Sir Henry Maine relinquished charge of his high 
oflice and h s successor thought that the time was not ripe for a general 
legislation of that kind. And consequently its terms were restricted and 
dt became the Act of 1872, the Special Marriage Act. After that, Sir, 
various attempts ha\e been made in which you yourself, Sir, took a 
♦ distinguished -part in providing this country with a wider marriage law. 
In 1921 I was the author of an exactly identical Bill providing for a gen- 
-eral civil marriage Inw for this country. That Bill, Sir, was circulated 
^nd opinions were collected from all parts of the country; and I hold in 
my hand a compilativon from w'hich it will be seen how strongly the country 
was in favour of rny Bill. Not only that, but in the Madras Legislative 
•Council a motion was tabled and eventually carried by 54 votes to 28 
'Cordially supporting my Civil Marriage Bill. The language of the motion, 
supported and passed by the Madras Legislative Council, is as follows . 

“That this Council recommends to the Government to convey to the Government of 
India its approval and hearty support of the Civil Marriage Bill broui^jht in by 
Dr. H. S. Gour in the Legislative Assembly.” 

Honourable Members will find from this paper book that the other 
Governments were equally in favour of my Bill, and when I moved a 
motion for reference of that Bill to Select Committee, it was acceded to 
by this House. But in the Select Committee I found that there was u 
‘difference of opinion, and rather than take the chance of wrecking my 
Bill I restricted its scope to Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jams, making 
it however clear that I should lose no time in enlarging its scope so as tc 
reduce the Bill to a pure Civil Marriage Bill. That Bill was jnissed into 
law and, as Honourable Members are aware, it is Act XXX of 1028. And 
ifrom all accounts that Act has been well received and a very large number 
'Of marriages have been contracted under its provisions. But s.nce then 
the opinion in the country has been clamouring for the establi^'liment ot 
a pure civil marriage law in this country and I therefore, Sir, once more 
ask this House to refer to a Select Committee the B ll which was referred 
to a Select Committee as far back as 1922. 

I may very briefly c'xplain the object of my Bill. As the law at present 
stands, inter-marriages between Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains ore 
•possible subject to the provisions of Act XXX of 1923 The Indian Christian 
'Marriage Act further provides that one party to the marriage be a 

•‘Christian. Therefore inter-marriages between Christians and non-Chris- 
tians are equahy possible in this country, but there is no machinery of 
law for thv. purpose of solemnizing and registering such marriages apart 
"from the Church and the priestly institutions. Indeed, all civilised 
countries of the world— and when I say so, I have the support of the 
opinion of a Royal Commission that incidentally went into this question — 
*4*11 civilised countries of the world have their civil marriage law. In 
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England \ou have a civil marriage law Tn all })arts of Europe you have 
•a civil marriage law. T understand. 8 r, that in Asiatic countries like 
Japan and Angora you have a civil marriage law. An Indian is entitled 
to marry under the civil marriage law hut only outside the territorial 
waters of this country Let me give \ou an illustration. Supposing a 
Himiu wishes to marry a Muhammadan. He cannot marry within 
British India But if he were to take a boat and go three miles outside 
the territorial waters of India, three miles out of the harliour of Bombay 
or Calcutta, he will immediatclv become subject to the British law 
^because under the international law a British ship is regarded a float- 
ing island and being thus subject to the Britisfi law, he can contract such 
■a marriage He can contract such a marriage outside the territorial waters 
of India, in an\ pari of Europe, in England or in America. The disability, 
therefore, is a purely territorial disabditv. The*, imarriagi* contracted out- 
side the territorial waters of India m a good marriage, good for all pur- 
poses, at all times and ever> where Mr. Ameer Ali in his well known 
work on Muhammadan Law points out • 

“A marriage Between a Moslem and non-Moslem celebrated in a foreign country 
IS vaOid under the Mahommedan; Law, if it is performed m accordance with the require^ 
ments of the fox h>n rnntrtntu^ or the nte.s of the communion to which the wife 
(belongs.” 

Jlaulvi Muhammad Yakub: Page? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Page 187, Vol II 8o that the iiosition is this. 
Indians are entitled to-day to contract a civil marriage outside India 
Tlie disabilit} from wh’ch tlioy suffer is a purely territorial disability. A 
Hindu can marry a Muhammadan and a Muhammadan can validlv marrj' 
a Hindu liCt me quote' to you, Sir, the same high authority on the sub- 
ject. At page 187 Mr Ameer Ali soys: 

“Hut it Ks a mistake to suppose that under the Mussalman Law, a Moslem may 
many a woman belonging to the revealed faitlns only, hy which are meant Islam, 
Christianity and Judaism Marriages aie allowed lietween Moslems and the 
Ahl-\d-Hau'(i (free-thinkers), the Sahaeans, Zoroastnans, as well as the Jews and the 
Christians. A Mo.slem may, therefore, lawfully intermarry with a woman belonging 
'to the Brahmo sect. Nor does there seem to be any reason why a marriage with a 
Hindu woman wlio.se idolatiy is meielv nomin.ii and who really believes in (Lxl should 
he unlawful ” 

(At this stag(‘ Mr President vjicattd the Chair which was taken bv Mr 

Deputy J’residont.) 

“The Mogul Empeiors of India fiequently interni.u i led with Rajput (Hindu) ladies 
and the issue of .such unions were regardetl as legitimate and often succeeded to the 
imperial throne What the Miiliammedaii Law requires is that any such union should 
aiot lead to the introduction of idolatiy in a Mahommedan household.” 

That N, 1 submit, the highest authorit\ on Muhammadan law and it 
lays down that inttT-marriages between Hindus and Muhammadans are 
legal and may be contracted. But whatever may be the Muhammadan 
Law on Vie subject the fact remains that marriage being an international 
institution, a Hindu or a Muhammadan is entitled to contract a civil 
marriage, a non-denominational marriage-^ with any person, of course out- 
side the ordinary limits of consanguinity, under the civil law , and if niy 
Bill is passed, all that my Bill will do is to enable the Indian to contract 
such marriages within the liniits of British India which he is to-day en- 
titled to do outside the territorial w'aters of India. That is all that my 
Bill is intended to do. 
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Now I wish to point out to the House that it is the primary duty of 
the State to provide for the marriages of all religionists, and the religious: 
neutrality to which the Government stands committed is only consistent 
with providing for a non-religious marriage law. As I have said, such 
a law exists in all parts of the civilised world. India is the only country 
which has not such a law and it is a disability from which every British, 
subject, whether European or Indian, suffers in this country. Let me 
give you, Sir, an illustration. An Englishman in England, if he is a free- 
thinker or for the matter of that if he is a Roman (Catholic or belongs to 
one of these persuasions which would not admit of a Church marriage, is 
entitled to contract a. civil marriage, and when ho goes before the Civil 
Marriage Registrar tlie only rule which applies restricting his marriage is 
the natural law of consanguinity. But suppose he comes out io this 
country and joins one of the public services, the Civil Service or the Medi- 
cal Service, and suppose he wishes to contract a marriage in this country, 
there is no machinery of the law imdtT which he can contract a civil 
marriage*. He has either to go to the Cliurch or if he does not go to the 
Church, he has to go three miles outside the territorial limits of British 
India so that he may be once more subject to the English law of marriages 
and thus contract the civil marriage, 'ring disability affects all (*lasses 
and communities in this country and 1 therefc)re submit that upon the 
general ground it is the duty of the State — and when I say so, Sir, I have 
the high authority of Sir Henry Maine — it is the duty of the State to 
provide a secular marriage law for all its subjects. 1'hat is my first reason 
for coming back to this House with a Bill w'hieh I introduced as far back 
as 1921. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official) : What about the religious sanctity of such- 
marriages? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour*. 1 am coming to that. We pa'^s on to the second 
reason. Honourable Members will see that with the enactment of Act 
XXX of 1923, all the difficulties with which the sponsors of that Bill hod 
to combat, namely, difficulties about caste and religious sanction, have beeru 
done away with, and inter-caste iiiiarriages and intcr-cornnumal marriajges 
have been legalised by Act XXX of 1923, so that we have covered the 
ground alreadx. But I submit it is necessary for the national unity of 
this country and for establishing the statutory equality of all His Majes- 
ty's subjects in this country that, so far as the law is concerned, they 
should be free to contract a civil marriage with any person whom they 
like subject alone, as I have pointed out, to the natural law against con- 
sanguinity. That, 1 submit, is an invulnerable argument m favour of 
my Bdl. 

Now, I turn to some practical difficulties. If my Bill becomes law,, 
inter-marriages be|^ween persons who are at the present moment excluded 
from the provisions of the Special Marriage Act would be permitted. Let 
me in this connection point out that, so far as the present law is concerned,, 
it is perfec^lv legal even within British India for a person to marry any- 
body-provided he signs a declaration before the Marriage Registrar that 
he does not profess any of the religions, namely, Christianity, Jewish or 
Muhammadan religion, and Mr. Justice Greaves of the Calcutta High 
Court in a reported case pointed out that a declaration under the Special 
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Marriage Act does not take away the personal right of that person to 
belong to that religion, in other w'ords, that declaration is merely a formal 
declaration for the purpose of the Special Marriage Act. I beg to submit that 
it is possible to take two opinions on that subject. If I wish to marry 
and 1 am a Muhammadan or a Hindu, I go before the Begistrar and say 
that I declare I do not profess the Hindu or Muhammadan religion. I 
make that declaration subject to a mental reservation and I submit that 
it should be the policy of the law not to encourage what would be a 
technical perjury, or a false declaration. I therefore submit that the law 
should provide a much more straightforward course and say, “ If you wish 
to marry we will not compel you to subscribe to what may conceivably 
be construed to bo a false declaration As 1 have said, the Calcutta 
High Court have pointed out that this declaration is only a fonnal declara- 
tion uquired for a particular purpose Bui I submit that even a formal 
declaration of that character should not he required of persons who wish 
to contract a civil marriage I ask every Englishman and every Hindu 
and Muhammadan in this House, what right is it of a third person to ask 
mo and inv intended wife as to what religion we profess. The question 
what religion 1 profess or my intended wife professes is a question between 
me and my Ood, and he has no right to ask me that question, and in a 
secular Govornmcnt , a. ( rovernment pledged to ndigious neutrality, it is the 
loss defensible That Government can only ask what particular religion 
I belong to if it is tlie defender of any particular faith, but a Government 
which is purely secular and pledged to religions neutrality has got no 
right to ask nu* to conf<‘ss, or my intended wife to confess to our religious 
faith. T, therefore, submit tliat in the first place T follow the practice 
of all civilised Uiilions in asking this House to support my Bill In the second 
place, T appeal to those friends of mine who are for the nationalisation of 
this country, who desire that India sliould be united and communalism 
shall go. The good feeling that will be created between the different com- 
munities in this country with a possibihT\ of inter-marriages between them 
would be a political asset the value of which can never be under-rated. 
Thirdl\ , I am asking this House to do in a straightforward manner what 
it is possible to do under the present statutory law of this country — only 
it requires a declaration which a scrupulous man may hesitate to sign, 
and if he does not, he has to take a trip out of the territorial waters of 
India to contract the marriage. Therefore, I am only removing a disability 
which is purely art-ificial 

Mr. Deputy President: The Honourable Member has repeated this 
argument three times. 

Sir Hari Siogli Gtour: I suppose it has gained in emphasis and momen- 
tum by the repetition I have made 

Mr. Deputy President: It does not require any momentum if the 
countrj is so eager as the Honourable IVfember thinks it is. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: I am very glad to hear it, and that you are well 
aware of it. 

Now, Sir, I pass on to the next question T have purposely given 
notice of this motion for reference of my Bill to a Select Committee, the 
reason being that this Bill was referred to a Select Commitito before and 

• there may be some differences of detail which may be required to l;c 

* examined by the Select Committee. This Special Marriage Act of 1872 
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is becoming a patchwork. In 1872 it was intended to deal with a very 
narrow class of people. In 1923 its provisions have been further enlarged 
and we are now trying still further to extend the provisions of that Act 
The Select Committee will examine the Special Marriage Act and I should 
be quite prepared in the Select Committee to accede to any suggestion 
that may be made consistent with the desire I have in view, of so wording 
the law as to serve the purpose I have in view, namely, of establishing 
a civil marriage law in this country Sir, in making this motion I feel 
fortified by the fact mentioned on the last occasion, that I am only a 
co-author of this Bill which was countersigned by the Leader of the 
Swaraj Party, my Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and their 
Chief Whip, Mr. Goswami, and I have bespoken the support 

Mr. Deputy President: But they are not in the House now to support 
you. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That is because on the days we are building a 
nation when tnerc isi a nation-building measure in this House, the nation- 
builders are not here. Well, Sir, I venture to submit that I have the 
support of my Honourable friend, Lala Lajpat Bai and my .... 

Mr. Deputy President: He is also not m the House 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: And my Honourable friend, Mr. Ja\akar, and 
a few leaders of Muhammadan opinion. I therefore feel that I stand on 
solid ground 1 need not labour that point, and 1, therefore, move that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Anwar-ul~A2im (Chittagong Division . Muhammadan Bural) T do 
not think it will be right for mo just to keep quiet on a subject like this, 
(An Honourable Member : “ Louder please ”) I may he called a reac- 

tionary from Sir Hari Singh (Jour’s point of vu*w. 1 had the unique fortune 
of being trained in a liberal and calmer atmosphere (Afr. Af. E. 
Jayahar: “Louder please “) As ;i Chimbridgi' man my views on ibis point 
and kindred subjecis are very liberal In spite of ihut I do not feel that 
I can support our distinguished legal colleague, Sir Hari Singh Gour, in 
his eager wish to bring about some sort of fusion amongst the various races 
and creeds that inhabit this land. He has quoted a groat Muhammadan 
jurist in support of his Bill Dn a little aiudy-^is it will be apparent that 
Mr, Ameer Ali never advocated anything which is not based on the Quran 
or the Shariat. You know. Sir, that the whole of the Muhammadan law 
and the traditions based thereon are the works of Muhammadan jurists 
who followed the Prophet from generation to generation The Muham- 
madan viewpoint has boon gathercid, sifted and analysed and has been 
embodied in works of Muhammadan law. Here in 1928 I find that it has 
fallen to the lot of a Hindu gentleman in an indirect way to tamper with 
our religious faith I do not know what advantage there would be if this 
Bill is either referred to the country for their opinion or for that matter 
even to a Select Committee I am certain it will not get any support 
from any Mussulman of any consequence in any part of India. The law 
as it stands now absolutely meets the requirements of the non-Musiim 
people who h’* in this country and they should be grateful to Dr. Gour 
for Ijis enactment of 1923, known as Act XXX of that year. It is easy 
now for a Buddhist, Sikh, Jain or a Hindu to remove their caste difficulties 
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and contract any kind of marriage they like amongst themselves. L>r. 
(Hour will he very wise to let us all alone, because, if this Assembly passed 
this Bill, it will be giving some impetus to things which will be irreligious 
from our standpoint. Dr Clour mentioned the precedents of the Moghul 
Emperors. T am certain I am not hound by [ireecdents especially m this 
matter 1die law as it stands is absolutely simple A Muslim can not 
marry an\ Ixidy else who is not the follower of a revealed book^ and the 
Moslem w'omnn has no ojition, even if the non- Muslim man wvas the 
follow'er of a revealed book M\ suggestion to Dr Gour is that it would 
lie absolutelv w’ise on his ]>art not to allow' this Bill to ])roce(‘d any further 
for w'(‘ are very eonsers^ative m th(‘se religious matters 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (United JVoMiices Nomiiinted Non- 
ottieial)- 1 eongratulate my friemd Dr (Hour on Ins persistent tiffort for a- 
A'erv long tmu' in introdiuong this measure 1 was in tlie first Assembly 
when lu‘ tried to bring m this measure and I supported liim even at that 
tune 1 think that the only possible wav of creating a nation m India Is 
b\ means ot removing tin* dilhculties in the wav of marriages between 
ditlVnuit communities and pe(>y>](‘ following different religions The only 
InndrriiK't' in tins country i.s flie caste .s\stem wliicli had lieeu introduced 
before the .Mussulmans came in and the caste pi*o])]e havi* Iieen following 
their s^stiari w itli groat rigidit\ ni tins direction Peoph' belonging to 
('astes arf' luit willing to have any liberal ideas on account of their con^ 
seiwatisin India can never progress until tins evil is removed aitogether. 
The only w'ay to rcanove this evil is to allow' people to get married w'lierever 
tliev bki‘ M\ friend Mr Amvar-uUAzim lias touched on points about 
Muhammadan law' 1 am equallv anxious with him that notliing done in 
tins Assemblv should go against the ndigion of Islam Tins Assembl\ 
has no right to sanction anvthing which the Mussalman religion does not 
allow'; lull then' are some difliculties winch havt' to he considered This 
is onlv a permissive law This law' only allows pi'ople w'ho profess differ- 
ent religions, if tliev love each othei, to get married. In such cases reli- 
gion slionld not lie allow'('d to stand in the wav If a man and a W’oman 
love each other tlu'ir ri'ligion should not he allowtal to staivl in llie w'ay 
of their heoomiug husband and wife This is sanctioning great immorality, 
if people love each other and an* not allow'ed to get mamed, though they 
are husband and wife In the eye of God, and not in the eye of man. No 
religion wdneh has got any liberalism in it wall prevent such alliance. As 
far as Muiininmadnn law' is concerned Islam allows overv Mussulman man 
to get married to a lady who professes a religion in which she believes in 
the unity of God This is according to the Mussulman association in the 
past W'lth the Jmvs and the Ghristians. The real idea of this was that 
Muslims were perseeuled in Arabia hv idolaters and therefore God did not 
sanction any IMnssnlnnm woman to get married to an idolator man because 
of the fear that she will be porseentod by the man to revert to that idolatory. 
A Mussulman man W'as not allowed to marry a w'oman who w’as an idolator, 
because they could not live happilv together. The verv essential ingredi- 
ents of husband and wife living jointly are tliat they should live a happy 
home life, and if a man is a believer in the unity of God and the 'woman 
is an idolator, they cannot and could not possiblv bo happy in their home ■ 
life If a w^oman is not an idolator, but she believes in the unity of God, 

T don’t see any reason why a Mussulman man cannot be hayny with her, 
w'hether she believes in Jainism, Hinduisttn or the Parsee religion, that is. 
the Zoroastrian faith, or any other religion. That is merely a notion and" 
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1 wrong interpretation of the law which has been a hindrance in the way 
[)f so many lovers getting mated. I think, Sir, if India goes on towards 
becoming a nation we must be liberal, and unless a nation becomes liberal 
in its views, in the treatment of social and home life, it cannot be liberal 
in other matters. 

Th«jr€ is one difficulty about which I am myself not sure. Sir, and 
it IS a belief amongst the Mussulmans which has been engendered in 
their minds for a long long time, that a Mussulman woman cannot get 
marr.cd to any tnan who is not a Mussulman. That* is the interpretation 
^\hich has been put b\ different Mussulman doctors of law, that a Mussul- 
man woman cannot get married to anybod\ else wlic does not profess 
the religion of Muhammad. That is the only possible difficulty, but for 
a man there is nothing. 

I will deal first w:!!! the cas(3 of the Mussulman woman, beomso that 
IS the only difficult problem, if a Mussulman woman happens to love 
a man who is not a Mussulman imd she lives with him as his wife, 
what is the law^ that can stop her from doing that? The only thing is 
that the children who are horn Mussulmans will be considered to be il- 
legitimate. If the man with wliom she is living is a Hindu, their casUi 
people would not recognise them., so the childnui hecoiiH' illegitimate 
simply because a woman loves a man w'ho does not pnifess the same 
rel'gion. That is the main difficulty. The only thing which a non-lVrussul- 
man has to do is to provide thes(‘ children by giving a kind of gift or by 
making a will If there is no will or no gilt madt', thtui they do not 
inherit at all. That is the main difficulty in the way. I think you 
cannot in these days and in the twentieth century stop people from 
living together if they choose to do so. liecognition of them is w'hat 
this measure aims at. It is this that in the case of thi'se chTdren born 
in this way of living if the parties go before a Begstrar or a nian who 
contracts the marriage, these children wdll be recognised as legitimate 
children, as having been born in wedlock. I think it a great hardship 
nowadays for these cMldren and women, and one which should be^ removed 
by some measure of this kind which will give them some kinrl of status 
so as to be able to inherit the property of their parents, and the only 
thing possible that this measure should be accepted 

Another case is about a Mussulman marrying a Christian or Jewish 
girl. If she remains a Christian or a Jew, that marriage is quite valid. 
The Mussulman professes his owm religion and the lady professes her 
own religion, and all the children are legitimate. 

(At this stage Mr. Deputy President vacated the Cnair which w^‘ls resumed 

by Mr. President.) 

If a Mussulman marries a Hindu girl or a Jain or a Parsec girl, why 
should that illegitimatise his children. The marriage is not considered 
valid. There is no reason why the law should stand in the way of a 
man who wants to get married, who has got some lady from amongst 
the HindiLs or Jains or Parsees whom he loves, and that lady wishes to 
retain her religion. There is no reason why she should not be allowed 

get married if she loves him and the man is not willing to sacrifice 
his religion. This law m very hard on the people who sincerely and 
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<4e\ote(Uv belong to each other and only you are stopping them from 
getting their marriage sanctioned in the eyes of the world. Personally, 
Sir, I believe that if a woman professes a religion which believes in the 
unity of God. she should be allowed to marry any one and the law should 
sanction such marriage. There are very few" amoDgst the Hindus now-a-days 
W'ho are idolators. The majority of them absolutely believe in the unity' 
of God. Of course there m ly be some who do not believe in any kind 
of deity. Some even do not believe in God They may be atheists. 
•Of course marriage with an atheist is doubtful and that cannot be valid, 
but in that case if she comes under the influence of a Mussalman and 
goes on living with lim she wall certainly begin to believe in the same way. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Who* do the Arayans believe? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: They beheve in the unity of God This 
mea^>ure gi\es permission to these kind of people to set an eNample which 
ina\ ultimately make India oiu* nation winch would be ac'cepted by 
anvbody 

Ai\ friend Mr Anwar-ul-A/im says he is not bound by the examples set 
by the Moghul Emperors. At the time of Akh.vr. whom 1 eaaisider the 
first nation builder, the first man who was a real nationalist, he saw the 
consequenec.s of the easte system prevailing in India, and lie knew' that 
India, could never he united unless lu* as Kaig set tilts example so that 
other pto])]e ‘n.-iy follow his example Unfortunately his example was 
not followed aft^-r a few generations, but it ^\a,^ lu' who laid down this 
principle and he started by being himself an example, and in those days 
whatever a King used lo do w'as followed by, everybody. Nobody had the 
right to question wdial the King did I'xcepting the peoph' who were 
Moctors of law. At that time, even in the time of Jcdiangir and in the 
time of Shah dehan, the Mussalman doclovs of law did not question the 
validity of these marriages with Hindu ladies Those law’s were accepted 
and the ehildren were considered legitimate — not only legitimate but they 
even became Emperor.s of India In those days no iliegftiniate ch'Jd w’ould 
he ^v’elcomcd bv the public i.it large, but these children were held to be 
all right and they were resptaded by all Their example was follow’ed 
in many quarters. So now. after three centuries, I thinlv it is not right 
to go and question that. Whatever example towards progress has been 
set by them should be followed by this House wdiich is a progressive 
House, which is a cosmopolitan Irind of House in wKich wo have got all 
kinds of people and Ave have all got the same interest at heart, namely, 
the benefit of India and the advancement of India, for making India a 
nation. All our efforts must be directed towards that end. As I have 
said I am not sure whether my views may be worth anything. I know 
there may be some differences of opinion among the ^lussalmans in India, 
and for this purpose I am not for sending this Bill to the Select Com- 
mittee but I think this Bill should be sent to the Select Committee after 
it has been circulated for public opinion. By that our hands will be 
strengthened by knowing whether there are in India people who are ready 
to support this measure or whether they are stall so conservative thai 
they have no regard for building up the nation but would stick to the 
ijaste system which has been the real cause of the destruction of the whole 
Cif Indian progress and which is still standing an the way of the acbievc- 
mient, dl the goal which most of us have in view. 


B 
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Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan (Patna and Chota Nagi)iir mm 
Orissa : Muhannnadan) : Sir, I entirely agree with the views expressed by 
my Honourable friend Mr. Yamin Khan. T rise not only to support but 
to give my wholehearted support to him. What appeals to me most is 
that Ibis Bill will lend to the advancement of the Indian nation. How- 
soever much you may try to remove communal differences, you may have 
as many meetings as you like for the ssame purpose, but the result will 
not be satisfactory. Intermarriages surely will go a long way to advance 
the cause of the nation. That ’s the chief ground why I give my whole- 
hearted support to the measure. 

Now. Sir. from the Muhamrnadtan point of view I can say that so 
far as 1 find in the holy Koran, marriage between persons of different 
religions is not prohibited. The only thing that is objected to is marriages 
between Mominins and IMushrikins. Now Mominins are believers in and 
worshippers of one God while IMushrikins wiorship all sorts of material 
objects except God; so nrarriages betw'een persons wiio worship one God 
and one God alone are permitted ; but marriages with persons w’ho w'orship 
material objects — we may call them idolaters — are discouraged This 
Bill is purely permissive. There -is no compulsion. The Bill if passed is 
bound to raise tlie standard of marriages Besides, it wall tend to mono- 
gamous marriages as well. 

Ncav regarding the question of marriage, there is no doubt that in 
our religion permission is given to marry four wives, but then the per- 
mission is on condition that the man or men w^ho marry more than one 
wife should do equal justice to all the waves and should provide equalh 
for their maintenance*. Is it very easy for a man to do equal justice to 
all his wives So that permi.ssion also tends tomonogamv. The Prophet 
has given,, I mean, the hoi} Koran has no doubt given permission to 
rnarr\ Ufi to four waves. Th’s Bill tends to monogamy which is aecord- 
ing ({. the injunction of the holy Koran, I mean taking the latioriahstic 
view' of it. Monogamy raises the standard of our women and iilso creates 
good feelings, domestic felicity, and peace in the family. So, Sir, 1 say 
that, as this Bill tends to monogamous marriages, ns this Bill tends to 
the elevatmn of women and as this Bill is not against the Muhannnadan 
laW’ nr the injunction of tlu* ho]\ Koran, I wholeheartedly support Ihe 
motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committei*. I would not 
hoW'ev(‘r object to a motion to circulate the Bill for eliciting opinions 
then'on but in that casi* m\ fear is that the (matter will he slielvcd 1'his 
Bill ha.s he('ri before the House for a long time and tlu’n* is no need to 
send it out for eliciting )pinions. When the Bill goes to S(*lec( Com- 
mittee Muhammadans will he there Hindus w'ill be there, both orthodox 
and advancefl — m fact every school of thought w'ill be there and they 
can change anything they do not like; in the Bill. S«^ there should he 
no real objection to the motion to refer the Bill to Soh*ct (tommitti'e, 
unless there is some lurking desire in the minds of some not to go on 
with it. Of course one cannot say so openly, but unless there is some 
Such desire, there is no reason wdiat soever for sending the Bill out to 
elicit '^pbiions. The question is very simple, and having said so much 
from the Muhammadan point of view as well as from the rationalistic 
point of view, T support this motion and resume my seat. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar (Home Member) : 8ir, 1 move that the 
Bhl be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

1 think that this motion will commend itself to the House because, even 
during the course of the present debate, there has already been revealed 
a vcr^ remarkable degree of diversity and even of confusion of thought 
ion the subject matter of the Bill I do not however desire my motion 
to be in any wa) misconceived. So far as the objects which the Honour- 
able the Mover propounds to himself are concerned he will, I arn sure-, 
receive a great deal of sympath} and support in this House I am however 
jnyself. in dealing with the particular motion which the Honourable and 
learned gentleman has moved, confronted by a prelim in»ary difficulty of 
a somewhat formidable character 1 am very doubtful indeed whether 
in ))omi of fact the Bill which the Honourable Member has moved to 
be referred to Select Committee would attain the objects w Inch he has 
in view If I were not rt'luctant to ascribe to the Honourable and learned 
, gentleman a failure to apprec-'atc (ixactly the precise state of the law in 
the matter, I should almost surmise that the amending Bfli which he 
proposes was framed with regard to the law as it stood in the Act of 1872 
and without regard to the amendments which were introduced bv Act 
XXX of I92il. I must point out to the House that, tliougli at this stage 
it w^ould be entirely mopportum^ and doiibth^ss not in order for me to go 
into any qm^stion of detail. I must j)oint out in regard to the main 
operative provision of the Bill that most serious difficulties must un- 
doubtedly arise, »and 1 call attention to them not because I think that 
the objects propounded b\ the Hon<)urabI(‘ Member cannot in some form 
be attained (‘^) m\ object is siinplv to point out that the Bill as it stands 
Ls a Bil'l w'liich could hardly bf* dealt with by a Select Committee in order 
to produce ilu* i\*siilts winch are desired The Special Marriage Act, 
if it wer(‘ anumded in tlie sense proposed by Sir Hari Singh Gour, would, 
in so far as one of its main operative provisions is concerned read as 
follow’s ' 

“Mainage.s ni.iy to colobiatocJ undt>i this Aot between persons domiciled in India 

or between pt>rsons, oacli of whom professes one or otlier of the follo\Mng religions, 

that IS to say the Hindu, Buddhist. Sikh oi Jama religion 

Now Sir [ confess that I lia\o \er} gra\e doubts in my own mind 
as to what that means 1 liaxe very graxe doubts, which 1 think will 
be sbareil by others more learned lu the technicalities than myself, as 
to xx^hnt thi‘ effect of sucli a provision xvould be The Act amended 
in 192‘> (li<i 1 thing which wa> i-erha-tlx specific It creatiai two cate- 
goric.-. uf jK'isoiis (juitc distinct and quite defhuihlc. namely those \vh(> 
/(h) not protess the ('lin.-stinn or rfexx'sh or Hindu or the Muhammadan 
o? th(' Parsec <>r the Puddliisl or tl.o SiKh oj the .ruitia rcligKii; and 
another (aitegory of persons eac,h of whom professes the Hindu, Buddliist, 
Sikh or Jaina ndigion Now Sir, it is irnpc^riaut to reniembt'r the \cr\ 

important coiiscqiK'iices flowing from the question as to wbicli of these 

cat(^gories a fierson falling witlmi the provis'ons of 4h]s Act be'iongs If 
h(. or slic belonged to the category of those wliu profess the Hindu, 
Buddhist. Silvdi or Jaina religion, certain verv 'i»qiortant consequences 
relating to severanci' from families right of .idoption and sue(^."'''w t,o 
property result — all \cry important pixivisions winch xx’ore deliberate! x 
inserted by the Select Gonimitteii uf 1923. Now\ if for one of those 
perfectly definite categories you substitute the comprehensive categ<w*y 
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persons domiciled in India, what precisely the consequence of legislation 
of that kind would be appear to me extremely doubtfu*!. it is not, e.^., 
by any means clear that a Hindu marr^ung a person of any of the other 
religions would or would) not be treated as being within the first category, 
that is to say, as a person domiciled in India; and it might become a 
matter for very serious consideration whether the provisions which the 
Select Committee of 1923 considered necessary would in point of fact 
be applicable. 

However that may be, I do not wish to press that point because I 
think there will be a general sense in this House — at least I hope there 
will be — in favour of circulating this Bill. Sir Hari Singh Gour pointed 
'Cut that when the Bill which he first devised was circulated for opinion 
(a considerable measure of support was obtained. I am not concerned to 
dispute that or to underestimate it. What I do desire to point out is 
that when the Bill \iltimately came before the Select Committee the 
grave difference of opinion that arose in the Select Committee was precisely 
upon the point which Sir Hari Singh Gour now wishes to enact by his 
present Bill. The Select Committee of 1923, after prolonged discussions — 
and obviously discussions in which great diversity of opinion, emerged — 
came by a 'large majority to the conclusion that the scope of the Bill at 
That time should be limited to the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh and Jaina 
vcommunitT^s, in addition to the persons to whomi the Act already applied. 
In short, Sir the Christian, Muhammadan, Icwish and Parsee communities 
were expressly excluded from the scope of the Bill. Now, my point is 
this : I do not wish to express myself or Government as in any degree 
hostile to the objects which the Honourable Member has in mind. But 
I do venture to emphasise and to accentuate the great desirability, before 
this House commits itself to the principle of the Ball by referring it to 
a Select Committee, of giving these communities who are principally con- 
cerned by the Bill or at any rate by the intention of the Bill, an oppea*- 
iunity of expressing their views precisely upon the issue as it now stands. 
As I see, a largo degree of diversity of opinion has already manifested 
itself in this House ; and I do not think the Honourable and learned gentle- 
rman would really be wise in taking a course of action which wo\ild be 
calculated to give an impression that he desires to rush this legislation 
through. At any rate I desire to make my own position and the position 
of Government perfectly clear. I desire to express no hostility whatever 
to the enlightened views expressed by the Honourable Member and intend- 
ed to be promoted by this Bill. I express, however, the gravest doubts 
as to whether the Bill would effect these objects. I express the ^avest 
doubts as to whether a Select Committee could so amend this Bill without 
entirely changing its character as to effect those objects ; and finally I urge 
once more that in view of the diversity of opinion which has already 
manifested itself in this House — a diversity ofl opinion which is also likely 
to be felt outside this House — ^that we should have a more extended con- 
sultation of public opinion partncularly in the communities expressly 
concerned before we commit ourselves any further. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Bural) : Sir, call trie a conservative ; call me a man who come? in 
the way of the progress of the comitry; but as long as T profess Islam, ag 
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long as I am a Miissalman, I am bound to oppose the pro’visions of this Bill 
so far as they relate to Mussalmans. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) ; On a point of order, 
Sir May I ask whether it is right to go on with the discussion of the 
merits of the Bill when a motion has been made that the Bill b* circulati^d*^ 
What I want to say is that there are other Bills be moved . 

Mr. President: The original motion is that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee, to which an amendment has been moved that the Bill 
be circulated for eliciting public opinion 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: My point of order was that when a m<*tiou is mnde 
that the Bill be circulated, that motion should first be got rid of 

Mr. President: Both the motions are before the Hiaise 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: As regards the provisions of this Bill being 
in conflict dirc'ctU not only ^^ith the ^ruhammadan law that is the Fiqdh, 
but with Uie express words of the Koran, I will onh refer this House 
to the very book on Muhammadan J^aw wliich m\ friend the Mover of the 
motion, in chargt' of the Bill, has referred you to, namely, Muhammadan 
Law by the Bight Honourable Ameer Ali. On jiage 327 of his book Mr 
Ameer Ah clearly says : 

“The fifth relative prohibition springs fiom sKnk or polytheism; the observant 
student of tho law of the tvo> principal sects which divide the world of Islam cannot 
fail to notice the distinctive peculiarity existing between them in respect of their 
attitude to outside people The nations who adopted the S^hiah doctrines do not seem 
to have come into contact to any marked extent with the Christian races of the West, 
while their relations with the Mago-Zoroastrians of the East were both intimate and 
lasting The Sunnis, on the other hand, seem always to have been more or less in- 
fluenced by the westein nations. In consequence of the different positions which the 
followers of the two sects occupied towards non-Moslems, a wide divergjence exists 
between the Shiah and Sunni .schools of law regarding intermarriages between Moslems 
and Non-Moslems 

It has already been pointed out that the Koran, for political reasons, forbade all 
unions between Mussalmans and idolaters It said in explicit terms ‘Marry not a 
woman of the polytheists {mu!i?Lriktn) until she embraces Islam’, But it also declared 
that ‘such woman as are muhsmas (of chaste reputation) belonging to the Scriptural 
texts’ or believing in a re\ealed or moral religion, ‘are lawful to Moslems’.” 

Therefore, Sir, it is (juite elear that, according to the Muhammadan 
law, a Muhammadan man or wotnan cannot niarn a man or woman who 
is not a L’nitarian Now, I do not contend that Mussalmans can marry 
only Christians or Jews, but under tho Muhammadan law a marriage 
between a Mussalman and a non-Miissalman whose ndigion is Unitarian 
18 permissible, and therefore, so far as these marriages go, you do not 
require to invoke tJio provisions of thf' special Act to make it valid. To 
make myself clear, T may say that under the existing Muh.animadan law 
a marriage between a Mussalman and a moimber of the Brahmo Samaj is 
quite valid and therefore you do not . 

Mr. M. R, Jayakar (Bombay City. Non Muliammadan Urha.'^ : Is there 
any instance on record of such a marriage being held valid? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: If a marriage of that character had taken 
place, and if the matter had come befOTe a judicial tribunaJ, then it woiild 
have been held that such a marriage was valid. 
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Sir Harl Singh Gour: What is the maehinery for it? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: The machinery would be Ijab and Kabul, 
which is necessary according to Muhammadan law. It is a civil contract 
The only two fundamental conditions for a marriage according to Muham- 
madan law are a proposal and acceptance. No other formalities are neces- 
sary, though certain formalities are observed as a matter of custom, but 
the two fundamental conditions necessary for a valid marriage according 
to ^luhammadan law are a proposal and acceptance. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Are ne t Muhammadan marriages 
registered in some of the provinces of India before the Eegistrar? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: But the marriage must be performed accord- 
ing to Muhammadan law and between parties who observe the Muham- 
madan law For instance, we have got our Kazi who perfonns the 
marriage, and after that ceremony is over, the marriage is registered in 
the Kazi’s register What 1 mean is, marriages between those who are 
Muhammadans and those who are Unitarians are pcnnissible and vou do 
not require any special law for them So far as marriages between 
Mussalmans and those who are not Unitarians are concerned, they are 
invalid, and no special law which may be enacted in this House can make 
such marriages valid in the eye of the Muslim law Sir, you will bo creating 
many difficulties if you enact such a measure For instance, you come 
in direct conflict with the provisions ^'f the IVluslim law when you allow 
the marriage of a ^Muslim with a man or woman who ig not a Unitarian. 
On the other hand, for the sake of succession and inheritance, yon would 
be administering the ^luhammadan law to the children born of such 
unions That is to say, you would derive all the benefits of the Muham- 
madan law so far as succession and inheritance go, while' yon conu' in con- 
flict with the provisions of the law when you allow the marriage htdivi'cri 
a Muslim and one i\ho is not a Unitarian. No special marriage' lau is 
enacted by the Legislature for Muliammadaus, ht'causi' tb(‘^ only adliore 
to the Shanni and to their script nres They have shown no special desire 
to modif\ the divine law through the interferenee of human agency, and 
iTMvould be absurd on the part of my friend Sir FTari Singh Gonr to thrust 
a law’ upon a community lyhich docs net w’ant it Honourable ^fomhers 
will remember that whenever this question w’as brought, up before the 
Legislature, there was considerable opposition to it from the entire ^luslim 
community The H( use will also remember that when the late Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Basil tried to introduce this Bill in the old Tm])erial 
Legislative Council, Manlana Mahommed Ali wrote a series of artiele «3 in 
his paper called the Comrade against the measure being applied to Muham- 
madans. T w^ould therefore warn Government that if they try to interfere 
in the matter of the religion of Mussalmans in this country, w’hich is very 
dear to them, they will he confronted with consequences which it will be 
very’ difficult for them to foresee just at present. As the present motion 
is that the Bill he circulated for eliciting public opinion which, I hope, 
will be carried by the House, I do not think I need detain the House by 
opposing the motion, because if the Bill again comes before the House. 
1 shah ’ .ve the opportunity of speaking in greater detail against this 
• ueasure. With these few observations, Sir, I entirely oppose thd nro vi- 
sions of this Bill so far as they relate, to the Mussalmans. 

Bai Sahib HarbUas Sarda (Ajriter-Merwara : General) : Sir, I rise t# 
support the motion of my Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour. Tba 
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object of the Bill is to extend the benefits of the Special Marriage Act 
of 1872 in theix’ entirety to Indians generally. At present these benefits 
are not applicable in their entirety to those who profess the Hindu, the 
Muslim, the Jama or the Sikh faiths, and I think, the time has now come 
when legislative action should be taken in the matter with which the Bill 
deals The marriage' law ol the Hindus as at present administered by the 
courts m Jkitish India is neithi'r what is laid down in the ancient Hindu 
texts nor is it in accordance with that practised in ancient times m this 
country. The present law, even as modified by the Act of 1928, is based 
partly on lecenl texts only a few hundred years old but chiefiv on custom, 
and came into existence wdien Hindu soeiet\ waxs in a peculiar state of 
t'volutiou and w'as surrounded b\ peculiar circumstances The conditions 
of life have during the last lialf ctniury gr<‘at!\ changed and are changing 
so fast that the hnv lias hec! me very irksome in nian\ (msc^ Owing to 
the alter'd circumstances ot lif<‘ m India and the acccjilanee of new ideals 
of life and conduct, the marriage law of (he Hindus, in its present form 
and with its present limitations, has begun to operate against the well being 
and sohdarity of th(‘ Hindu community Such a thing nc(mrs at somelimy 
or otlu'r in the case of all growing communities The remedy adop/ted 
111 other countries was not to take in hand the I’eform of the institution 
but to provide legal facilities to- c'seape from its galling conditions Such, 

1 believe, IS the origin oi the (hvil Marriage Act^ m various countries, and 
such Acts are as a rule pennissive in character and ixot mandatory. 

'IJie s]>read of ('ducat ion, the enoriiKHis facilities lor travel, the ever 
increasing intercourse' between members of different Hindu castes and 
constant contact with non-Hindiis <>1 t'diicatioii and culture coupled 
w^itb tlu' gn'at difticully. and s(ine1im<‘s inlpossil>ilit^ , of finding suitable 
matches wulhin a limited em'h', ha\e made the qiu'stion of mamage a 
problem of great importaucc for the Hindus The emancipation of the 
intellect <uid the will from tlu' fetters imjiosed 1)\ ]>r(']udice. due to educa* 
lion and contact with the more advanced peoples of the world, and the 
pTi'ssnre of conditieiis of life now obtaining m the country which is no 
longer an exclusive, self-sufficing and isolated part of the world, mak? it 
a matter of increasin' difficulty for Hindus to conform to all the prevail- 
iug social (‘list, ( ms winch mostly originated under politic. d, economic and 
social conditions which have disappeared or aiv fast disappearing The 
Hindu social fabric of (he jiresent day has undergone sucli a change during 
tile ('ourse of its evolution from t lie time of Alanu and Tagn\avalka that 
it is shet'i' mockei^ to accept or reject an important social measure sdely 
■ on th(' ground that it does or does not (‘onfonn to the old Hindu texts 

Leaving aside the law' laid down in the old texts, and coming to consider 
th(! actual ])i*actice of marriage amongst the Hindus in ancient times, w'e 
find that great freedom was enjoyed by the people in the matter. T will 
give three or four histoincal instances to shewv what freedom w'as allowed 
m ancient lDdi<a in the matter of nmrriage. Leaving aside the well known 
historical instance of the marriage of the Hindu Emjieror Chandra (lupta 
with the daughter of the Greek King Scleiicus, so gi’aphically desci*ibed 
bv Br. Vincent Smith as having taken place about 808 B 0., the Junagarb 
inscription of the year 72 Saka ora (A. D 150) quoted in the L^/g^aphia 
Indica, Vol 8, desenbes the mamage of Budradaman, a Shak, with tut. 
daughters of the Hindu King at Stvayamvaras. The Kanlieri cave inscrip* 
tion records the marriage, performed about 155 A. D., of Baja Vashishti’s 
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son, Satkami of the Andhra family, with the daughter of the Kshtrapa, 
Rudra, a non-Hindu King. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) : Was he a non-Hindu? 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda: Well, it is given there in the inscription 
The girl perhaps later on became a Hindu. 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Is it written there that the girl later on became 
Hindu? I would like }ou to quote the passage. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda: The 6th century A. D. inscription of the 
cave of Culvada near Ajanta mentions also a similar instance of inter- 
marriage. The celebrated Atpur inscription cf Shaktikumar of 977 A, D. 
mentions the niamage of Shaktikumai*’s ancestor Allata with Hariyadevi, a 
Hun princess. It is mentioned that the princess belonged to the Hun 
race History records that the mother of Bappa, tlie great King of Chiior, 
was cf Mauriya family. The I2th century inscription of the Kalachuri 
King Yashkarandeva mentions that Yashkarandeva’s father Karandeva 
had maiTied Avaladevi, a Hun princess. Many other instances of marriages 
between Hindus and non-Hindus in ancient times can be cited. I would 
cite an instance of a very recent date On the 17th of March this year, 
Miss Miller was married to the Maliaraja Holkar according to the orthodox 
Hindu rites, which fact goes to show that marriages between Hindus and 
non-Hindus are in accordance with the tenets of Hinduism 

Sir Walter WiUs^n: But she is a Hindu now. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda: [ think in the interests of the Indians 
generally and the solidai*it\ of the Hindu community this matter should 
be taken into consideration by the House and the principle of the Bill 
accepted. 

Mr. R. M. Joshi: 1 move, Sir, that the question he now put 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir Hari Singh Gk)Ur: Sir, I propose to detain this House for a very 
few minutes. So far as the Honourable the Home Member’s remarks are 
concerned, I thank him at any rate for small mercies. He says that the 
attitude of the Government is. not hostile to this measure. T wish he had 
permitted himself to say that it was one of benevolent neutrality, and that, 
I submit, would have been more in consonance with the declared policy of 
the Government of India But I will assume, Sir that that is what he 
implied. Now his motion is a dilatory motion for circulation of the Bill. 
As I pointed out, Sir, this Bill in various forms has been under circulation 
from 1868 down to 1921 and within the last 60 years it has held the ground 
so far as this country is concerned. In 1921 this precise measure which I 
have the honour to sponsor to-day was sent out for circulation to the 
provinces and I have already referred, Sir, in my opening speech to the 
opinions then elicited. I venture to submit that the opinions of the country 
have since strengthened in favour of my measure and the Muhantmadans 
and Pp’'"'.. and Jews and Christians and others who would be directly or 
iuJirectly affected by this Bill are now more in favour of my measure than 
they were at any time past. It is for this reason that I Have ventured to 
ask this House to commit this Bill to a S’elect Committee. The Honour- 
able Mr. Crerar has criticised some of the provisions of it. It does not 
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become me, Sir, to reply in detail to the criticisms of the specific clauses 
of the Bill because, as i understand the Staridm" Orders, if my motion 
is accepted, this House would only stand committed to the broad principle 
of the Bill and leave the Select Committee to put it into proper and legal 
shape, and it' is for this reason, Sir, that I do not wish to go into the details 
of the various clauses of this Bill. I may, however, make one suggestion 
to the Honourable the Home Member if he wishes that this Bill be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon He may be at any 
rate good enougli to expedite the circulation of the Bdl so tliat it may 
come on during the Simla Session T know. Sir. th(‘ delay consequent 
upon such motions. Tlui last time in 1921 when L had made a similar 
motion, il took about 2d years before opinion*? could be collected and it 
was oul}' towards the end of 192B that we were able to place a much 
atteiiuaic'.d iruaisurc on the Statutediook I hoiie, therefore. Sir, that the 
Honournlilc the Homi‘ Meni]>t‘r will be good enough to expedite the collec- 
tion of opinions whicli lie can by fixing a certain time by which opinions 
shfiuld ht' received I have another suggestion for the favourable considera- 
tion of the Honourable the Home Member You will remember, Sir, that, 
when I moved for the consideration of mv Children’s Protection Bill, the 
Honourable the Home Member suggested the formatiun of a committee 
that should collect opinions and draw up a report T wish to ask whether 
the provisions of this Bill ma} not he more conveniently entrusted to this 
Commit te(' Both those measures are measures of s<^cial reform and, while 
the\ will be touring in the country, they will bo collecting opinions on the 
Age of (’ons(‘nt Bill, and they might also collect opinions on the provisions 
of the pr( sent Bill All I am anxious about. Sir, is that the teilm of office 
of tii<' Members of this Assembly may not expire before the o])inions from 
the provinces an* returned. Witli these remarks. Sir T feel that I should 
be not fair to myself and to the Bill if I acceded to the motion of the 
Honourable the Home Member unless he is prepared to give me an assur- 
ance that the ojiinions will be so expedited that the Bill would be likely 
to come up during the autumn Session of the Tjcgislative Assembly, and 
T further ask and ask in all earnestness, the Honourable the Home Member 
to e()iisider the desirability of entrusting the inquiry to a committee, the 
eommitt(*e which he has promised to form on mv rhildren’s Protection 
Bill. 

Mr, President: The original question was* 

“That the Bill further to amend the Special Mairinge Act. 1872, lie ndeirod to a 
Select Committee," 

Since which the following amendment has been moved' 

“TJiat the Bill he circulated for the purpose of elicitn\r opinum.s thereon “ 

The question is that that amendment he made 

The motion w'as adopted. 

THE HINDIS IKHEJUTAXEE (PKMOVAL OF DISAJHFTTrFS) BILL 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Fentral Provinces Hindi Divisions • Non-Muham- 
madan) * This is a non- controversial Bill. Sir T beg (o move that the Bill 
to anu'ud th(‘ Hindu Law relating to (^xelusion from inherit, mce of certain 
classes of heirs, and to remove certain doubts, be taken into consicF nation. 

As Honourable Members wdl1 see from the Statement of Objects ana 
Eeasons this Bill w^as introduced in the first Assembly by the late Mr. 
S'eshagiri Ayyar. It was passed h\ tliic; Assembly without a division. 
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Then it went to the Council of State and it was entrusted in that House 
to a non-Hindu Member. An objection was taken that an amendment 
of the Hindu law should have been sponsored by a Hindu* Member of that 
House, and the consideration of the Bill in that House was postponed with 
the result that the Bill never came on in That House at all. I wish to 
revive this measure because it is a measure of first-rate importance, a 
measure u))uu which I have the sui)port of public opinion and of all Hindu 
lawyers that have given their opinion on the subjecd. The question wa« 
sent to the j)rovinees and opinions have been collected which are before 
me in a hook form I would, however, for the benefit of my Honourable 
frit'uds vho may not have had an opportunity of glancing through tne 
opinions, briefly })oint out the genesis and rationale of the Bill which I 
uish tlus House to pass. In the ancient Indian law it was provided that 
a person who was suffering from mental or pliysical incapacity, want of 
a limb or an organ, was incapable of ai'quiring anv right in property, of 
either becoming a coparcener or an heir to the estate Now, Sir, this 
archaic law has bei'n responsible for the exclusion from inheritance of a 
very large nimdier of people and m a Full Bench of the Madras High Court 
decided only about \ears ago tla* learned Judges pointed out that this 
was a very hard law and tliat the Legislaturt* must try to remedv it The 
evil is this Suppose a Hindu family consists of two brothers, and one 
brother goes to a war to flght for his eoimtr\ or is employed in a factory 
as a wage earner, and suppose on account of some accident or on account 
of his fighting well in the war he loses his arm or his limb, he heeomes dis- 
inherited and totally incapable of acquiring any right in propert y He then 
becomes what is known to the law as a disqualified cop<ircenor or a dis- 
qualified heir. Now, I submit this is a verv hard law, a law which the 
courts are trving to struggle against But wddle they have been 
trying to evade the ^aw^ there are a very large number of deci- 
sions in w^hieh that law has been given effect to, and T submit 
that in the case of uterine brothers perliaps this disability is over- 
looked, but when they happen to be step-brothers or eousins or 
nephew's and what is more, when the propertv passed out of the famii\ 
to a ho7}(i fidp alienee for value from oik* of these ineapacitated persons, 
then the full force of the law' is brought to the fon'front and the eousins 
or nephew's and the afienees are dispossessed with referenee to the law^ 
T submit the law' is abiindantlv clear that so far as these incapacitated 
persons are eoncerned they should not lose their vested right in property. 
As T have pointed out this House without a division passed this Bill on 
the 27th March, 1023, and it is onlv by an accident that it has not become 
law. T ask this House, Sir wdthou-t anv hesitation once more to ratify 
its decision of March, 1923, and give this Bill its imprimafur with the 
hope that it will also be passed in the other House 

I move. Sir. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

Clau'^'' I was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Sir Hari Singh Ck>ur: Sir, T beg to move that the Bill be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 



tup: INDIAN .MEIU HAM SHIFJMNG (AaIENDMENT) BILL 

Mftulvi Abdul Matin Ghaudhury (Assam * Muhammadan) : Sir, I 
tnovo that the Bill to ainoiid tiie Indian Morchaiit Shipping Act, 1923, 
for certain purposes, he circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions 
thereon. 

In moving this motion, Sir. J have no desire of making any long speech. 
1 shall t'Xplain verv bnelly my r(‘asons in support of my motion I think, 
Sir, J can say witliout the least exaggeration that tlie Indian seamen are 
the most exploittal bod\ of workers in India It ma\ come to Honourable 
Members as a surprise to kiK)W tliat when a seaman is engaged for a 
voyage for a year he is required to pa\ three months’ sal;ir\ ns a bribe to 
tht‘ intermediary wlu'U Ik* is (uig.iged for fliree mouths, he is n^quired to 
pa\ oui' month’s s.ilar\ as a hrilie, and lht‘ troverninent knows it In the 
^ear 1922 Government af>pointed n Committee — the Indian Seamen's 
ItecTUitment Committee Mr Clow ua^- its (diairman ;ind it included on 
it a sliipowncr repn'smil alive liki' Sir Frank Carter and a labour leader 
like m\ frumd Mr Joshi That Committee, Sir condemned the present 
s\steni of n'ornitment ns s\vtcmnti/ed oxtfwtmn nnd they were unanimously 
of the opinion thnt 

“tins sv^tern lia.s led tn gia\o aliases wliiek no nnie .nuendment of ilrtad would 
Mitisfac’toi ilv remove” 

TIk’V have come to the conclusion that 

“it IS impel at i\e to intioduee an entirely new system wludi does not nuolve the 
employment, of intei mediai les. Tt is clear tliat if tlie hrokois and ghat sei.nigs are no 
longer to lie employed, airangement iiinst he made to (aii\ out tlie dntn's at piesent 
eiiti ii.st('cl to them 'The Committee point out that this can onlv !>(> effedecl hy the 
organisation of employment hureaiix ” 

My Bill, Sir, simplv aims at giving effect to that reeommen'dation of tne 
Committee I expected that instead of my moving this Bill, Government- 
would come forward with their own Bill to give effect to the n^eommenda- 
tions of n Committee appointed hv them But ha* reasons. Sir. which are 
best known to Oovernnient they are keeping sil(>nt over it and this has 
comjielled me to introduce this Bill 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) • I wish to speak verv briefly as regards the Bill the eirculation of 
which has been proposed b\ the Honourable tlie Mover Government have 
no objection whatever to the circulation of the Bill, and they think it will 
aer\T a useful purpose because wo hojie that it will elicit what the real 
facts are with which we have to deal. Wo have been tning. without 
legislation, in Calcutta during the last throe or four years to bring about 
an improvement in the state of affairs disclosed by the report of the Com- 
mitte over which Mr Clow presided The latest information we have 
from the Local Government, is that there has been a distinct improvement, 
and that the abuses of which complaint was made do not prevail to anything 
like the same extent as they did formerly. I am aware that view 
is challenged by some Members of this House, and I think it will serve 
a verv useful purpose if we obtain full reports as to the state of affaire 
T)Oth in Calcutta and in Bombay, for it is onlv in these two porta that the 
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recruitment of Indian seamen is carried out on a large scale. When the 
opinions of the Local Governments and others who are interested in the 
subject are received, then it will be time to consider whether legislation 
ought to be undertaken on the lines of thisi Bill. All I should like to say 
by way of a v'arning is that I am a little afraid that there may be great 
practical difficulties in working an employment bureau of the kind sug- 
gested. I will not weary the House with details of that, because the 
House is not asked at the moment to pronounce any opinion about it. 
but I should like, in order to make plain the attitude of the Government, 
to say only this much that there are serious practical difficulties and T am 
not prepared to say at the moment that they could be overcome. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

“That the Bill to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, foi certain 
purposes, be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion.s thereon ’ 

The motion was adopted. 


THP] INDIAN DIVOBCE (AMENDMENT) BILL 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions * Non-Muham- 
madan) • I beg to move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Divorce 
Act be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. 

Sir, I shall add a ver}^ few words to what I have written in the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons in justification of the measure. My Bill 
is almost a verbatim copy of Lord Buckmaster s Bill which has been twice 
passed in England by the House of Lords but which for want of time 
has not yet come up before the House of Commons. The short history 
of .this measure is that a Royal Commission was appointed in England 
for the purpose of bringing the English law of divorce in line with the 
Continental law'. The Royal Commission by an overwhelming majority 
reported that the English law' was an anachronism and entirely out of date 
when compared w'ith the law' on the Continent of Europe and in America. 
In consequence of this report of the Royal Commission Lord Buckmaster, 
an ex-Lord Chancellor of England, introduced a Bill in the House of Lords 
and it twice received the consent of the House of Lords by an overwhelming 
majority, but when it came to the House of Commons Mr. Baldwin, to a 
deputation headed by Lord Buckmaster, said that it was a controversial 
measure and the time of the House of Commons was otherwise engaged, 
and that, therefore, it w'as not possible to allot any Government day for 
the consideration of that measure. The position, therefore, is this, that 
the law of divorce all over Europe and America excluding only England 
is the law which my Bill deals with. In all the Colonies of England the 
law is exactly the same as that which my Bill, if passed into law, would 
make it. I may also add that TiOrd Birkenhead in a series of articles 
published in the English journals from which I have quoted in the State- 
ment of Obi^euS and Reasons, has strongly supported a measure of this 
kind I, therefore, feel that I have very strong support, of high legal 
luminaries in England, and fortified ns T am bv the report of the Roval 
Commission and bv the verdict of several Lord Chancellors of England, I 
have not the slightest doubt ihat the public opinion in this country will 
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rally to the support of my Bill which is intended to make the Indian law 
of divorce identical with the law of divorce prevailing in the British 
Colonies and the Continent of Europe and other civilised parts of the world. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar (Home Member): Mr. President, I do 
not wish to detain the House at any great length on this motion, and I 
shall content myself with stating in a very few words the attitude of the 
Government of India towards Sir Han Singh Gour's motion. We do not 
intend to oppose tlnv 'motion for circuLition Thost* who have followed the 
course of the measure to which Sir Hari Singh Gour has nderred, will have 
observed that wdnle a very large measure of support, w'as received to that 
Bill in England there w’as at the same time a very considerable amount 
of opposition. I must enter one caveat with regard to the possible con- 
sequences of this motion Sir Hari Singh Gour has intimated that one 
of his objects is to bring the law of divorce in India info conformity with 
the law prevailing in the British dominions and on the Continent of 
Europe But there is an existing provision of the pn^seiiL Indian Divorce 
Act winch must be taken into very careful consideration — T refer to sec- 
tion 7 which prescribes as follow's: 

“Sul))ect to the provisions contained in this Act. the Higli Com! and District 
Couits shall, in all suits and proceedings hereunder, act and give lelief on piiriciples and 
rules w'hich, in the opinion of tlie said Courts, are as nearly as may be conformable to 
the principles and rules on which the Court for Divoree and Matrimonial Cauhes in 
England for the time beinx acts and gnes relief ” 

In other words, the whole structure of the Indian Divorce Act aud of the 
procedure under that Act is based upon the conception that the law* relating 
to divorce, so far as persons subject to this particular Act are concerned, 
shall be administered in India in the closest conformitN with the principles, 
practices and rules observed in England. If the measure which my 
Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour has drawn up were given effect 
to as it stands, w'c should have, in point of fact, very groat differences set 
up between the law of divorce in England and the law of divorce in India. 
T am, however, and the Government of India are, in no way averse to 
public opinion in this country being consulted on that important matter. 
If Sir Hari Singh Gour’s anticipations are correct and if a large body of 
opinion in this country is found favourable to the measure, T should hope 
that note will be taken of that in England. 

While this particular motion for circulation is not opposed by the Gov- 
ernment of India, I must make it clear that any possible consequences of 
further legislation ir that matter at a larger stage, possibly in another form, 
would have to be treated and regarded by the Government of India with 
. strict regard to the merits of the case as it may then stand. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I just add one word by way of reply? It 
is this. Section 7 of the Indian Divorce Act to which the Honourable the 
Home Merrfber referred was enacted as far back as 1872, some 60 odd years 
ago when India used to borrow its lawi cn bloc from England. That was 
exactly the position with regard to the British Colonies, but the British 
'Colonies have altered their law' and thev have made divorce i«wa independ- 
ent of the law of England. If my Bill comes before this House toi 
^eni, this House will feel equally justified in following the preoedent*^ of 
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the British Colonies in bringing its law into conformity with the modem 
usage of all civilised nations and modify section 7 so as to make the Indian 
law the real law as it obtains all over the civilised world and not make 
it contingent on the rules and practice of the English law. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Divorce Act be circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting opinions thereon.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INIHAN PENAL CODE (AMENDMENT) BILL 

Immcnity of Members of Unregistered Trade Unions, etc , from the 
Consequences of the Conspiracy Lwv. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) • I move that the Bill 
further to amend the Indian Penal Code be circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinions thereon. 

The objects of tlie Bill are fully explained in the Statement of Objects 
and Ileasons appended t^) the Bill. It is not therefore necessary for me 
to make a long speecdi to explain the provisions of the Bill, but it is neces- 
sary just to say wh\ the Jlill is necessary. M\ Jhll seeks to give t') un- 
registered trade unions and to any group of workers who are engaged in 
a trade dispute an immunity wdiich the Indian Trade Union Act gives to 
the members and officers of a registered trade union Section 17 of the 
Indian Trade Union Act is as follows . 

“No officer or member of a regnstered trade union shall be liable to punishment 
under sub-section (S) of section 120B of the Indian Penal Code in respect of any 
agreement made between the member.s for tlie purpose of fuithering any such object 
of the trade union as is specified in section 15 unless the agreement is an agreement 
to commit an offence.” 

This section gives immunity to the members and officers of registered trade 
unions from the operation of the law' of conspiracy in India. My Bill pro- 
poses that tile sanu' immunity should be extended t<i mcnihors of un- 
icgistered trade unions and to any group of workcTs who are engaged in 
a trade' dispute The object of my Bill is to bring the linv on this question 
into line wdth the' English law'. In Enghitid there used to he a law of 
conspiracy In which workmen who combine for the srke of a trade dispute 
xvere punished uiidt'r the law of eonsf>ira<^) , hut in the \ear 187o the law 
was changed so that immunitv wais given to all w'orkers wffio eombine 
together for a trade dispute The English law as it stands to-day is this: 

“An agreement or combination by two or more persoui' to do or to procure to 
be done any act in contemplation or furtheiance of a trade* dispute between employers 
and workmen shall not be indictable as a coiispiriU!v if sncli an net committed by 
one person would nob be punishable a.s a crime.” 

Tho English law does not give immunity only to the members of registered 
trade unionc dthough there is a law' in England to register trade unions. 
Nor the English Ipw give, immunity only to the members of a trade 
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union. Tiie English law gives imrnuuiU to all persons who are engaged 
in a trade dispute and iny Bill proposes that similar immunit\ should be 
given to Indian workers also. Sir, the Government of India does not or 
cannot now dispute the utility of giving immunity to organised workers 
because they themselves have now given immunity to the members and 
officers of registered trade unions in the Indian Trade* Unions Act I need 
not therefore explain. . . . 

Mr. President; The Honourable Member stated on a previous motion 
that the principle should not be discussed at lengtli on a motion of this 
kind 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I have no intention to discuss the principle if that 
ruling is to apply to all persons I am quite willing to bring my speech 
to a close as soon as possible. 

Mr President What is the Honourable Member's suggestion in his 
remarks “ if it is to appl> to all persons'’? 

Mr N M. Joshi: Uj) to this time pieoples were making speeches and 
so I thought that 1 might also 

Mr President: 'J'lu* Honourabh* Member knowb that tlu* motion then 
before the Hoiisi' was that the Bill he referred to a Select Committee, to 
which an amendment was moved that the Bill he circulated for the purpose 
of eliciting opinions The* (ffiair having nilcd that both motions were 
befon* th(' House, Honourable Membor- wen* entitled t() discuss tlu^ prin- 
ciples of that Bill It is oth(‘rwis(‘ with this motion 

Mr, N M. Joshi: Then 1 do not wi^h to lake any more time in dis- 
cussing 

Mr President: I was uicrelx roimndmg the Honourabh* Mi'inber of his 
own objc'etioii to the procedure he now’ follow’s 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: In the present industrial conditions of India there 
are V(‘r\ few unions and onh very few' of them an* registered and tlie 
W’orker.s will not la* able therefore to get the benefit of the Trade Unions 
Act If the immunity is to be of use to the workers in India, the immunity 
must he extemle<l not onh to the meimhers of the regist(*red trade unions 
but to all trade unions and also to all unorganised w’orkors It is only 
then tlial the iinuuinit\ will lie of some ust* x\s tlu^ (tovormnent nia\ 
not oppose in\ motion f do not wish to maki* anv mor(' remarks 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and hahour) Sir. it. is the present opinion of the Government of India 
tha( the Bill whnsi* cu’eulat ion for eliciting opinions thereon has been moved 
l)\ niv Honourabh* trend .Mr Joshi is op(‘n to sera us ohjeetions. and th it 
the Hill it it becomes law* may have the effect of di'fcatmg the pmqiose 
with which Mr Joshi proposers to get it plaeed on the Statute-book. There 
is no reason w]i\ people generallx should reeei\e din^ct cneouragement 
to d(v illegal acts In tlu* c.ise of a <^rtain class of workmen, the Legis- 
lature agreed to a euncession in the Trade Unions Act passed in 1926. 
because they felt that b\ taking that action they would encourage the growjh 
of trade unions in this eountr\ on proper lines That is oru* thing, hut to 
give the same concession to a body of irresponsible people improperly 
organised or not organised at all is a different matter I want 

at this stage to put in a clear caveat that m tin* opinion of the Govemmeu;, 
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as ihey understand the position at ]>resent, this Bill is open to serious objec- 
tion and they may have to oppose it very definitely at later stages.. At 
the same time they have no desire to oppose the particular motion which 
has been made by my friend Mr. Joshi at the present stage. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code be circulated for the 
^purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE HINDU MABMAGES DISSOLUTION BILL 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to remove certain 
doubts regarding the dissolution of marriages of persons professing the 
Hindu religion. 

One word will sufhcc to convince this House why this Bill is necessary. 
I have cited Narad and Vashisth, whoso Smritis are of the most revered 
authorities on Hindu law, in support of my measure, but the municipal 
oourts, that is the civil courts, have in a large number of cases decided 
that they do not possess any jurisdiction to decide questions of marital 
law arising between Hindus and my Bill will give the courts that power. 
If the House gives me leave later on, I intend to add one clause to this 
Bill, to give civil courts jurisdiction to declare a dissolution of marriage 
in such cases. For the present I will rest content to ask leave to introduce 
the Bill. 

The motion was adopted. 

' Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I intnxliicp the Bill. 


THE HINDU LAW OF INHEBITANCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to alter the order 
in which certain heirs of a deceased Hindu dying intestate arc entitled to 
succeed to his estate. 

I need scarcely say that this is a companion Bill to that which this 
House just now passed. The object of that Bill was to enact a law to 
remedy the exclusion of certain persons from inheritance. The object of 
this Bill is to let in relations of a person as heirs. Both these Bills were 
circulated in 1921 and passed by this House without a division, but they 
met the fate to which I have referred, in another place. This is a revival 
•of the Bill of 1923, and I ask this House to concur in its introduction. 

Tlie :r.ouon was adopted. 

Sir ^Sari Singh Gour: Sir, I introduce the Bill. 
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Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Jiombay Cenli-al Divi'^ion . Xon-Muhaminadan Rural) . 
Sir, I beg to move for leave to introduce a Bill to provide for putting 
certain iureign Lite Insurance Companies doing business ifi India, on a 
footing of equality with others, in certain respects, by withdrawing certain 
Bpedal tacihties now given to the fonner. 

'The object is suffudently stated in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons. 

Sir, 1 move 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Sir, T introduce the Bill. 


TBK HINDU MARRIAGES DISSOLUTION BILL 

Sir Hari Smgh Oour (C'enlral Provinces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham‘ 
madan) Sir, 1 move ih.tt the Bill to remove certain doubts regarding the 
di^soluti<^n of marriages <>t persons ju’olessing tin* Hindu religion, be circu- 
lated for the purpose oi eliciting opinions thereon 

The House has already he.ird from me the reason why J introduced 
this Bill to remove certain doubts regarding the dissolution of mamagea, 
and 1 hope (lie House will (‘oneur m the motion I now make 

Sir, 1 move 

'Fhe motion was adopted 


THE HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE (AMENDMENT) BILL 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central ITovmces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) Sir, T move that the Bill to alter the order in which certain heirs 
of a deceased Hindu dving intestate are entitled to sueeeed to his estate 
be taken into consideration. 

1 have already given reasons for this Bill It was passed by this 
Assembly in 1023, and for reasons which I have stated was not passed by 
the other House, I ask that this House should reaffirm its decision of 
1923. 

The Honourable Mr. J Crerar (Home Member) Sir, I have only a 
few observations to make on this motion. The Government are prepared 
to leave it to the sense of the House In their own opinion the matR-r 
involved in this Bill has in the past been one of considerable controversy. 
They themselves considered that legislation on these lines should be enacted 
in the provinces. So far as the presidency towns are concerned, I admit 
that probably it is ultra vires of provincial Councils to enact legishvt’^n 
of this kind so far as the area subject to the original jurisdiction of the 
High Coiu^s are concerned. If such a case arose the Gewemment of India 
would be prepared to consider the desirability of any necessary validating 
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legislation. However, if the House wish to }>roeepd to the c<Hisi(leriitjon 
of this Bill as a measure of the Indian Legislature, Hiil)jeet to the remarks 
I have (made, Government are prepared to leave it to the gi^neral sense 
of the House. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

*‘That the Bill to alter the order in which ceitaiii heirs of a deceased Hindu dyiHif 
intestate are entitled to succeed to his tstate be taken into consideiation ” 

The motion was adopted 

Clauses 2, 3 and 4 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir^ I move that the Bill he passed 
The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
26th Marche 1928. 




Oopiet of the Debates of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Coimcll of State are obtainable on sale from the Manager^ Central 
PnblicaUon Brandi, 8, Oovemmsnt Place, West, Calcutta. 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Monday, 26th March, 1928, 


Tbt Asiembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the ConnciJ House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair 


MEMBER SWORN : 

Mr. D G. Mitchell, M L.A (Government of India: Nominat- 

ed Official.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Nixmber of Traffic Inspectors in the North Western Railway. 

498. *Pa<idlt Hirday Hath Kunaru: (a) Will the Government state the 
number of Traffic Inspectors in the North Western Railway? 

(b) How many of these are (i) Indians, (ii) Anglo-Indians, and (iii) 
Europeans? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Thirty -six. 

(b) I'he information in the possession of Government in regard to com- 
munal representation on the North Western Railway will be foimd in 
Appendix I in Volume I and Appendix C in Volume II of the Report on 
Indian Railways for 1926-27, a copy of which is in the Librai^. The statis- 
tics vv€ re formulated in this form after consultation with, and acceptance 
by, the Central Advisory Council for Railways, and Government do not 
consider it desirable to supplement them by details regarding individual 
offices or posts. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kuniru: May I ask whether information with regard 
to Traffic Inspectors is specifically given in the Railway Report ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir. The reason why I have not given that 
information is because Government do not consider it desirable to sup- 
plement the figures given in the appendices by details regarding individual 
offices or posts. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: What is the objection. Sir, to supplying 
the information in answer to a question here? 

Mr A. A. L. Parsons: Inquiries of the nature which the Honourable 
Member asks me to undertake are likely to create, where it does not 
exist, 01 to embitter, where it already exists, that communal tension which 
is so undesirable among men who are working together day by day. It 
is for this reason that the Railway Board are most averse, as the 'Hon* 
curable Member will be aware from many answers that I have given, from 

( 1927 ) A 
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supplementing the general statistics with statistics with regard to indi- 
^idual offices. (Applause from the Official Benches.) 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunatu: May I ask whethei* Government, in order 
to remove this tension, have made any attempts during the last three or 
four years to appoint Indians as Traffic Inspectors on the North Western 
Railway ? 

Mr, A, A. L. Parsons: I do not think that question arises, Sir, and I 
must tif'k for notice. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Eunzru: May I ask whether, in response to the 
pressure put by the Assembly during the last four years, Government have 
done anything to increase the employment of Indians as Traffic Inspectors? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: T must again ask for notice. The Honourable 
Mi;mb. r will not expect me to keep the figures in my head. 

pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask the Honourable Member whe- 
thei it is n fact that out of the total number of Traffic InspectorsL there 
are only two Indians holding posts permanently as Traffic Inspectors? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I have already informed the Honourable Member 
that 1 am not aware of the figures. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: jMay I ask whether the appointment of Indians as 
Traffic luspeeiovs is included in the Government scheme of Indianization ? 

Mr, A. A, L. Parsons: 1 am afraid I do nijt understand the Honourable 
Member s question. Traffic Inspectors are not superior officers 

Mr, M. R. Jayakar: Whenevm occasion has arisen m this House, Gov- 
ernmc nfi have- said that they have undertaken slowly but surely the scheme 
of Indlanization, and f want to know from the Honourable Member whe- 
ther the appointment of Indians as Traffic Superintendents — I mean as 
Traffic Inspectors— is included in the scheme of Iiidianization. 

Mr. A. A. L, Parsons: Sir, the question does not relate to Traffic Superin- 
tendents; and the scheme of Indianization to which the Honourable Mem- 
ber' refers is that relating to the Indianization of the superior services, while 
the^e I'raffie Inspectors hold subordinate posts. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar : Then they are not included in the scheme of Indiani- 
zatioi; 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Certainly not, Sir. 

pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask whether any instructions have 
recently been issued to the Agent, North Western Railway, to appomt 
Indians as Traffic Inspectors? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons; Not so far as I am aware, Sir. 

Future Prospects op Trapfio Pupils recruited by the North WESiilEBH 
. . Railway for Training in Transportation and Commercial Duties. 

499. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru; (a) Is it a fact that the North Western 
Railway announced in 1926 that ** in future a certain number of traffic 
pupils will be recruited annually for training in Transportation and Com- 
mercial duties? Was it laid down that the pupils would receive training of 
threo yeatft' duration? 
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(b) What is the number of ** traffic pupils ” recruited in December, 
1926| and what are their educational qualifications? Have any of them 
received training in England? 

(c) What arc the future prospects of these pupils? Is it intended to 
appdiiit them as Traffic Inspectors? 

(d) Have any “ traffic pupils '* been recruited since December, 1926? 
If nol. why not? 

Mr. A. A* L. Parsons: I am enquiring from the Agent, North Western 
Jiailwh' , and will communicat*' the Honourable Member later. 


Grant of Free Quarters, etc., to Headmistresses of European Primary 
Schools on the East Indian Railway. 

500 *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Are the headmistresses of 
Euiopcan primal} s(‘lioo!s ou ihe East Indian Haihva} generally provided 
with free quartets? Are they also provid(‘d hke the teachers of the Oak- 
grove School Midi lioard, lodging, light and washing free of charge? 

{b} How mans loachers of Indian Ingli or middle schorls are provided 
with Iree (piarlcrs and allowed the concessions given to Ihe teachers of the 
Oakgrove Heho<d 

Mr. A. A. It. Parsons: {a) The headmi.stresscb of European primary 
sch(X>ls on the Easi, Indian Railway are generally provided with free 
quaHors. The;, are not ])rovided with lx Mid and wabhnig free ot charge, 
but in ta)m( cases n'coive light free at the expense the school. 

(/>) Nun teach('rs of Indian high or middle schools are provided with 
free (|nartcis. and two reecave an allowance from school funds in lieu of 
quarters None of them leeeivo board light or washing free of charge. 


Replacement of the Indian Station Master at Chheoki by an 
Anglo-Indian Station Master, etc. 

501. ^"Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Is it a fact that Naini and 
Chheoki stations (near Allahabad) had Indian station masters for ydars 
past? 

(5) Has the Indian station master at Chheoki been replaced by an 
Anglo-Indian station master recently? Has it further been decided to 
combine the posts of station masters of Naini and Chheoki? If so. why? 

(c) What was the salary of tho Indian station masters at Chheoki and 
Naini and what is the salary of the Anglo-Indian station master? 

(d) What is the respective length of service of the Indian station master 
of Naini transferred to the reserve list and of the Angkxindian station 
master? 

% 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. 

The postings of station masters arc left to the Transportation autho* 
ritibs. 
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Number of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians recruited as 
, Apprentice Depot Store Keepers on the Eastern Bengal Rail* 
way. 

502. Hirday Nath Kunziu: (a) How many Europeans, Anglo- 

Indians and Indians have been recruited as Apprentice Dep6t Store Keepers 
on the Eastern Bengal Ilailv.iy during the last five years? 

(b) What are the requisite qualifications for this work? 

(c) What are the qualifications of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indiana 
recruited during the last 5 years? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) in 1923 one European was recruited as an 
Depot Store Keeper on the Eastern iJengal Railway. He has 
since ieft tlu' service. No others were recruited during the past 5 yearn 
and no further recruitment is now being made. 

(b) The qualifications sought were good general education and personal 
qualiiies judged by selection. 

(c) The Apprentice Depot Store Keeper recruited in 1923 possessed 
Senior Cambridge Honours and was appointed by selection. 

1503—500. 

Leave and Pension Conditions of Members of the Bar appointed 
TO Indian Civil Service Posts. 

507 *Paiidit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) With reference to the answer 
given by Government to stan’ed question No. 1199 on the 20th 
September, 1927, that members of the Bar appointed direct to 
listed posts enjoy the status of members of an All-India Service, 
will Government state whether judges recruited from the Bar ore 
governed by the same leave rules as tmembers of the Provincial Civil Ser 
vice? 

(b) W’hat are the nilos relating to the pensions < f Judges recruited 
directly froriithe Bar? 

(c) Is any, remission of service allowed to them in consideration of the 
age at which they may be recruited as is done in the case of the judicial 
branch of the Provincial Civil Service? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). Their pensions arc regulated by the general rules in Arti- 
cles 465-A, 474, 474-A and 475-A of the Civil Service Regulations with the 
special concession that officers with not less than 10 years’ actual quali- 
fying service are allowed to add to their qualifying service for superannua- 
tion pension the actual period not exceeding ten years by which their age 
at recruitment exceeds 25 years. 

Listing of the 51 Superior Posts to be thrown Open to the Provin- 
cial Executive and Judicial Services. 

608. ♦Pandit Hirday #Nath Kunzru: (a) With reference to the 
answers given by Government to starred questions Nos. 1246 and 1247, on 
the 28th March, 1927, will Government state what progress has been made 


+ For these questions snd their answers, see pages' 1951*1963 of these proceedings. 
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with regard to the listing of the 51 superior posts which remained to be 
thrown open to the members of the Provincial Executive and Judicial Ser- 
vices in accordance with the recommendations of the Lee Commission? 

(6) What is the final decision arrived at by Government in consultation 
with the Public Service Commission with regard to the period during which 
the proportion of posts to be occupied by the members of the Provincial 
Services in accordance with the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
should be reached? 

The Honourable Mr, J. Crerar: (a) ^mce the Isi January 1927, 4 addir 
tional posts have been listed., 

(b) As regards the period within which it is intended to complete the 
process 1 must again refer the Honourable Member to part (c) of the 
answer given on the 24th March, 192G, to a question put by Mr Neogy. 
The point reb'rred to the Public Service Commission was how far pro- 
gress could 1)(‘ accelerated without unfair treatment of eMsting members 
of th(' Service Instructions based on the Commission’s advice have now 
issued to Local Governments. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Am 1 to understand, Sir, that the Public 
Service (Vanmission has made a definite recommendation to Government 
with regard b> the listing of some of the superior posts? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: The Commission have given advice with 
regard to ho>v pi’O'^u’es^ can be accelerated 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Then what is the total number of years 
in udiicli it is ex[)oetcd that all tlie^e posts will be filled by Provincial Ser- 
vice men*’ 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: 1 think the ITononrable Member will find 
that dealt with in the answer adneh I have already quoted. 

Pandit Hird?y Nath Kunzru: Is the Honoairable Member aware, Sir, 
that in answer to a (question of mme ii; was stall'd by Sir Alexander 
Muddiman la^t vear that fweii tlie la-riod during which these posts were to be 
Occupii'd bv Indians was iindi'r (‘onsid'Tation and wendd be decided after 
consultation with the Public Sendi'c Commission? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: 1 am afraid I eaimot add to the reply 
which 1 have given. 


Seniority of Members of the Provincial Civil Servioks promoted to 

Listed Po.sts. 

509 "'Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Witli reference to the answer given 
by Government to starred question No. 1248, dated 28th March, 1927, will 
Government state w’hat orders have been passed with regard to the seniority 
of the members of the Provincial Civil Services promoted to listed posts? 

The Honourable Mr, J, Orerar: The matter is still under the considera- 
tion of the Public Service Commission, and no orders have so far been 
passed, 
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Pandit Hirday Ifath Kunzru: May I ask whether any representations 
have been received from members of the Provincial Services ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: I understand, Sir, representations have 
been received and are under consideration. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Is it open to the Public Service Commis- 
sion to invite the views of members of the Provincial Services? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: Members of the Provincial Services are 
quite well aware of the fact that it is open to any one of them to submit 
any representation they choose. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: My question was whether it is open to 
the Public Service Commission to invite representations from the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Services? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: T must refer the Honourable Member 
to the Functions Eules of the Public Senuce Commission. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: As the rules do not make that point clear, 
may I ask for specific information on this particular point? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: I should have to examine that question 
with regard to the contents of the Functions Eules, and I must ask the 
Honourable iMomber to give notice 

Recruitment of 20 per cent, of the Indian Civil Service from the 
Provincial Civil Services. 

510. ■^Pandit Hirday Nath Kuizru: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Lee Commission recommended that 20 per cent, of the reoruits required 
annually for the Indian Civil Service should be drawn fiorn the Provincial 
Civil Services? 

[h] Do Government recognise that this recommendation involves that 
the members of the Provincial Civil Services should occuny 20 per cent, not 
merely of the superior ])Osts but ot all posts included in the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service? If so, what steps are being taken to give effect to 
this recommendation? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: (a) No. The recommendation of the 
Lee Commission on this point was not clearly expressed. After careful 
consideration Government concluded that their intention was to extend 
the existing system of listed posts and not to introduce a wholly new method 
of recruitment. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask, Sir, how Government have 
arrived at that interpretation? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: I think if the Honourable Member will 
examine thg report carefully, he will observe that on the assumption that 
a totally new kind of recruitment is contemplated it was to be expected 
that the Commission would have dealt more fully with the reasons which 
underlay such a recommendation. As a matter of fact, it did not do so. 
I may add further that the interpretation which Government have put 
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upon' the recommendation of tho Lee Commission has been confirmed by 
two members of the Commission. 

Pandit Hirday Kath Kunzru; x\re Govcrmm'ni aware that the Lee Com- 
mission have dealt with Ihe amuial recruitment and not the number of 
superior posts and }iav(‘ said that 80 f)er cent of tlic rt'cruits sliould be 
obtained by competition in Ln<dand and India and 20 per rent, should be 
drawn from the members of the Provineial Civil So’vices'^^ 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: I ibmk, however, tliLi'c is no doubt 
whatever tluit the intention of the Cuimnesion was that tla^n; sliould be 
recruitnuuit from the Proviin* .d SoiMe (3 to 2() per cent of the superior 
posts 

Lieut -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Is tlu' lT(»noiu*able Ahaid)er aware that 
this is ibe onl\ Provineial Servi^-r lliut js df'uied ( ntTanci? info the superior 
service ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: I .mi afraal 1 did not nuite catch the 
Honourable Member s question. 

Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: In rci^.ird to u-ennimeiit into the 
superior services, the Provincial Civil Service is tlte only jirovineial ser- 
vice that is denad. jiccoi'din^^ to the Honourable ^^(>mbel V iiilei‘})i elation 
oi tlie ri'comim'iKlatK ns of the Lee Commission, a ‘io p(>r cent entranci' 
into the supc'rmr Civ i Service. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: \o: 1 dr> not think the Ifonourahle Mem- 
ber is corivf't in the su^ij^estion. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Am 1 to under'-^tand. Sir that the decision 
of GovciTiment. is to ap])omt meudauv of the ProMUi lal ('im 1 Service only 
to superior posts and not to the inferior posts 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: Tluif, Sir, is tlie intention 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Have any nq)rescntations litam received 
from any ProMiK'ial Service' ayeunst tins decision ot (hwernment ? 

The Honourable Mr. J Orerar: Pe[)ivsentaiions have bieu received deal- 
ini^ with tho jj[<.'iieral question, but 1 am not, without examining the repre- 
sentations in detail, in a ])osition to say whether that ])aiticiilar point has 
been dealt with. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: IMay T know' llu? ^u’ounds on which Gov- 
ernment have arrived at the decision not to appoint members of the Pro- 
vincial Service to inferior posts, as that would enable them to enter the 
higher service at an early stage of their career and thus imbibe the spirit 
of that sc'rvice? 

The Honourable Mr. J, Orerar: IMy own opinion is that it is m the 

interests of the Provincial Seiviee lhat appoinlinenl should be made to 
superior posts. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: T did not quite catch the answer 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Membe'^ repeat the aiisw^er? 

;^^JI^onourable»Mr. J. CwarJ I replied to the Honourable Member's 
question that 1 considered my^lf that recruitment to superior posts w^as 
definitely in the interests of the Provincial Service itself. 
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Pandit Hirday Nath Kunaru: What is the practical number of years of 
service after which members of the Provincial Services are appointed to 
superior posts? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: That is a very comprehensive question, 
of which, I think, I must ask for notice. 

Appointment of Muslim Departmental Officials as Superintendents 

OF Post Offices. 

511. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact (n) that not a single Muslim departmental olhcial has 
been apuointed so far as Superintendents of Post ORiccs during the period 
for which the records are available in the office of the Director* General of 
Posts and Telegriviihs, (b) that Mr. Sadat Ali Khan, ilie lOth man in the 
list of (jnalified departmental officials corrected up to the 15ih Noveml)er, 
1927, will be the first Muslim to be so appointed, (c) that he has got to 
wait for his chance for a further period of about 3 years under the present 
system to get a permanent appointment, (d) that there will be a gap for a 
further ]'eri( d of about 3 years before another Muslim dcpartmenlal offieiai 
gets a ehance after Mr. Sadat Ali Khan’s appointment, (6) that it will take 
about 10 years or even more for the five Muslim departmental officials out 
of 47 candidates on the list to get permanent appointments under the ))re- 
sent svHtem of seniority in the list? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No. 

(b) No 

(c) , (d) and (^). The Honourable Member is referred to my reply on 
the 7th Marcli, 1028, to his question No. 360, 

Afpointmknt of Departmental Officials as Superintendents of 

Post Offices. 

512. ‘Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government he pleased to state 
(a) ivhelber ii is a fact that appointments of departmental officials in the 
cadre of Superintendents of Post Offices are made on the ba^^is of scni( rity 
contained iu fi Government order which is applicable alone in cases of pro- 
motion of clerks from the lower to a higher clerical cadre only? And if the 
replies he in the afiinnative, (b) why should this order be made applicable 
in cases of ap])ointments of departmental officials to tlie posts of Superin* 
tendents of Pf>st Offices whi(;h arc distinctly in the officers line ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The Honourable Mem- 
ber is referred to my reply to part; (b) of his question No. 360 in this House 
on the 7tb March, 1928. 

(b) Does not arise 

Appointment of Departmental Officials as Superintendents of 

Post Offices. 

513. "'Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whetber it is a fact (’fi) that there is no distinct Government order that de- 
partmental ifficials will be appointed as Superintendents of Post Offices 
strictly in order of seniority in the list instead of on the basis of communal 
irepiesentation, (b) that nominations Wait for the deifjhrtmental examination 
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for the Suporinteudent’s appointments are given to the subordinates of tho 
Posts and Telegraph Department after a careful consideration of the merits 
and suitability of the candidates? If the replies to (a) and {b) be in the 
affirmative, (1) what further proof of merit is expected of the Muslim de- 
partmental < fficials besides passing the departmental examination, and ( 2 ) 
why their cases should not be considered simultaneously with their Hindu 
brothn'n at the lime f)f llie apjjoininifnt <>f departmenl <il officials to the 
posts of 8u))eriul(aidt;uls of Post Offices every year*’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (</) I’he faet is not as 
stated by ilu' Hoiioiirahlo Member The orders of Government are that 
where promotion from subordin.do ranks is made by selection according 
to merit, it is not possibh^ to di^rriniinatc oii ibo groinul of race or com- 
munity 

(h) With i’t*L;ard to tin last ])art of the question (1) the same 

proof of iMoril is (‘Xpected from the Muslim departmental officials who have 
passed the dej)arlm(‘iil al examination a'^ from otliers. namely, that they 
have shown adnnnist rat i ve ihihtx. indust)\ and enei^V while officiating as 
Supoi'inli'iidenls of Po.^t Offices in sliort \acHncies (2) the Honourable 
Member is refena-d to the last part of the repl\ f^iveu to hi - question No. 
358 in this House rm the 71 h March, 1028 

Appointmkn'i or Mi slims as Si pkujntlvdkms or IMsr Orru ks 

514. "‘Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the t4o\erninent be i)leafed to ^tate 
whether it is a fact (a) that there are onU about 34 Muslims as against 
about 102 Hmdii'^ and a 0 w' otluax (including pi'obationarv Superintendents) 
in the cadre of Supeiintendc'iu ot Post (iffices, {h) that iind('r tlie present' 
system only alioul one-thud < f half the total number ot vacancies in a 
year reserved for outsiilers goes to Muslim^, (e) that the other half received 
for de])art mental men go(*s (mlirelv to Hindus and a few other non- 
Muslims {(J) that during th(‘ c ur^e of ahoni the next ten years about 40 
Hindus and a few other non-Mushm (!(‘pari mental officials wiil be appointed 
as Supcnntcudmits of I’osi Oilicc's as aga'n^l only five Muslims in the want- 
ing list, (c) that il'.c number of Muslim^ m the cadri' ot Su})('nntendeiits is 
very disproportionate, and (f) that, under the ]a’esent. 8\ stern of reernitment 
the communal inequality m the cadre Superiutcudents lun never be 
redressed unless eithe.r (1) the entire numbi'r of vaenneies reservial for out- 
siders goes to Muslims, or (2) every Unrd vacancy filhal up b\ denartmental 
officials go('s to a iVInshm d(‘parl mental Mlicial^ 

If the refilie.s to (a), (5), (c), (d), {(’) and (f) be in the affirmative, 
why the Muslim Deparlmoutal offic.als, wlu) have passed the ]4epartmenial 
examination and are coi sidered fit for the appointment of Superintendent 
of Post Ofiices, should not be appointed Superintendents of Post. Offices 
on communal basis as in the case of Pmbationary Superintendents? 

Tile Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; (a) Tlie fact is not as 

stated by the Honourable Member. The total sanctioned number of Supers 
intendents of Post Offices is 180, and the total sanctioned strength of pK>- 
bationary Superintendents is 15. The total number is thus 195 including 
probationary Superintendents. Of these, 35 are Maslims, 100 are Hindus, 
57 are members of other minority communities, viss., Sikhs, Parsis, Anglon 
Indians, etc. There are three vacancies. 
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(h) 1/3 of half the total number of vacancies in a y^ar reserved for 
outsiders would not necessarily go to Aluslims but would be utilised in order 
to prevent a preponderance of any one class or community. 

(c) The other half of the vacancies goes by promotion to departmental 
officials who have passed the departmental examination and are considered 
suitable for the appointment, irrespective of the community to which they 
belong. 


{(1) Government are not. able to say what will happen in the course of 
the next 10 years, but according to the existing waiting list 35 Hindus, 5 
Muslims and 5 others would in the course of time become Superintendents, 
If they were considered suitable. 

(r) As will be soon from tlio reply to })art (a), the niimbei’ of meinbei’s 
of minority communities in general or of Muslims in pariiciilar in the cadre 
ol Superintendents is not “very disproportionate”, as stated by the Honour- 
able Member. 


(/) In view of the rcpl^ to part (e) this does not arise. 

With regard to the last part of the question, the Honourable Member 
is again referred to the last part of my reply to his question !No, 358 in 
this House on the 7th March, 1928. 


Appointment of Muslim Departmental Officials as Superintendents 

OF Post Offices. 

515. "^Mr. Anwax-ul> Azim : Will the Oovernmeni be pleased to state 
whether it is considered as a disqualification to be in Government service 
at the tune of a])pointmg Superintendents of Post Offices? If not, why the 
Muslim departmental officials should not get the same privilege as Muslim 
outsiders 1 

The Honourable Sir Bhup^ndra Bath Mitra: No Vacancies in the 
cadre of Superintendents of Post Offices an; filled alternately by the appoint- 
ment of a selected departmental official who has passed the departmental 
examiniiiion for Superintendent of Post Offices and of a probationary Super- 
intendent who has been recruited direct Accordingly Muslim departmented 
officials equally with non-Muslim departmental officials cannot bo appointed 
to posts which axe meant for outsiders. 


Grant op Casual and other Kinds of Leave to the Staff of the 
Office of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs 

516. ^Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact (a) that great difficulty is experienced by the staff of 
the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs in getting casual and other 
kinds of leave, (b) that even for a short period of casual leave the official is 
required to produce a medical certificate, (c) that officials who have not 
enjoyed even a few days' casual leave in the course of the year have been 
denied the leave and giv^en leave only on average pay, and (d) that applica- 
tions for such leave have to be submitted through the office Superintend^^? 
If the replies to (a), (b), (c) and (d) be in the affinhutive, why the ajipli- 
ications should not be submitted direct to the branch officers concerned? 
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Mr, H. A. Sams; (a), (h) and (c). No. 

(d) Applications for casual leave are not submitted through the Chief 
Superintendent but only applications for other kinds of leave. 

In view of the above replies the last part of the question does not 
arise. 

Difficult V expkrienoeu in the Siaff of the Office of the Director 

General OF Posts and ' rELEOHAPH.s in (^ettinu. Piulmission to leave 

the Station even on Leave on Medic vl Certhicates, etc. 

517 '^Mr, Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the GuVL'nmu'm lx* pleased to state 
whether it is a fact (a) that great dihicultv is experienced by the staff of 
the ofliee of the Direcdor-Geiieral ot Posts and Telegrajdis in getting per- 
mission to J('ave the station < \ en on leave on meduval eerhficato and on 
gazetted or loc*al holidsA'^, [h) i]»ai ni all these ea-es a j>p]jealion'^ liavc to be 
submitted through the office Sup(T-inl('ndent If the rejilies to {a) and (h) 
be in the aflirinativcg win such apf>li(Mtious should not he ^iihiuitted direct 
to the hraneh offieiTs eoneerned"-’ 

Mr. H. A. Sams: {a) No 

(h) \(‘Cfa-ding lo iht' eie^crihed f)nice procedure all applications 

for leave are Mibrnilit'd to the Defalt \ Dire(d<»r GeiuT’al thnnigh the Chief 
Superintendt'nt and hraneh otheers eonceiTied. The Chief Su})erintendent 
is responsible fov the jirojior distribution of staff fo; work and for office 
diseiplinc. 

Filling up of Vacancies in the A" Cadre of the Ofiice of the 
Director General of Post.s and Telei-rapiis 

518 'Mr. Anwar-ul-Azira : Will the G()\erniiumt be ])leased to state 

(a) how irian\ vacancies oceiined in tht‘ A ” c.adro m tile office of the 
Direc'tor-GeiH I’.i! of Po-^Ls and 'JY’h‘graplK since Octolcr, H)-() up to date, 

(b) how many ol them han^ huTt offered to JlindiiN. hoi\ inanv to Muslims 

and how inan\ to otlieis. gi\ ing the names, th(‘ dates of holding such 
appointments and the aeadenucal qualification^ r1 each against their 
names, and (c) whether m tilling uf) those vaeaneih^s the I'oiicy of the 
Goveninn'nt iiial ]a'r cent of the vneaiicies should go to Muslims was 

adhered io‘^ If the answer U* (o) be in the negative, why so‘^ 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) 10. 

(h) A stalonu'nt giving the infonnalion required is being supplied to 
the Honourable Member. 

(c) The Honourable Member’s attention is drawn to the reply given to 
his starred question No. 352 on the 7th March, 1928. The last part of 
the question docs not arise. 

Filling up of Vacancies in the “ A Cadre of the Office of the 
Director General of Posts and Telegrai’hs. 

519. ♦Mr. Anwar-ul-Alim : Is it a fact that (a) between November aUd 

December, 1926, three vacancies in the “ A " cadre in the office of 

the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs were filled up by Hindus 
disregarding the claims of a Muslim graduate who was then a temporary 
clerk in the office, (h) that throe vacancies between June and November 
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1927 occurred in the same cadre which were also given to Hindus 
overriding the claims of permanent Muslim graduates in the “ B ** cadre 
who Were recommended for promotion hy their respective branch officers? 

Mr* H. A. Sams: (a) Yes, the particular Muslim graduate referred to 
was appointed to a vacancy in the B class as he was not considered at 
the time to have nad enough experience for the A cadre to which he has 
subsequently been promoted. 

(I)) The fa its arc not as stated by the Honourable Member. Out of 
the 3 vacancies referred to one was giv('n to a Hindu and 2 were absorbed. 

Filling up of VAOANriEs in the “ A ” Cadre of the Office the 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

620. *Mr. Anwar >ul- Azim : Is it a fact (a) that the office Superin- 
tendent of the office i f the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs puts 
up the list of candidates hr promotion to or confirmation in “ A ” cadre to 
the senior Depntv Direct or-Gcsicral < t Posts and Telegrji])lis, (b) that up 
till now hvO has not ^n\e]i a favonrahU' note fijr a Muslim (*andidato‘^ 

Mr H. A, Sams: (a) Yes 

(b) No. 

Officiating Arrangements in the A ” Cadre of Clerks in the Office 
OF THE Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

621. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the GovermiKmt l)e pleased to state 
(a) under what cireimistances officiating arraiigeiTients in the “ A cadre 
are made in the office of the Director-General of Posts and 'relt^graphs, (h) 
whether permanent ‘‘ B ’’ class clerks and lea\e reserves who also hold 
permanent appomtnients in the “ B ” cadre are entitled to hold such 
officiating appointments or only the tomporarv clerks \^ho havi* no status 
in the office? 

Mr, H. A. Sams: (a) Officiating arrangements in the “A” cadre of 
olerKs now desigjiated “Upper Division" are made when vacancies are 
caused by pemjanent incumbents going on deputation or leave on medical 
certificate after the leave reserve is exhausted. 

(6) No one is entitled to officiate in a vacancy. The most suitable can- 
didate is appointed. 

Officiating Arrangements in the * A ” Cadre of Clerks in the Office 
OF THE Director General of Posts and Telegraphs since 1924 
UP to date. 

622. ♦Mr. AnwaT-ul-Azim : Will the Government be pleased to .state 
(a) how many officiating arrangements have been made in the office of the 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs since 1924 up to date in the 
** A " cadre, (b) how many of them have been offered to Hindus, how 
many to Muslims and how many to others, showing the period of such 
officiating appointments enjoyed by each clerk with his name and status 
in the cffice? 

Mr. A* Sams: The information is being compiled and will be cc/m- 
idunioated to the Honourable Member in duo course. 
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Offioiatinu Arranokmrnts in thf ‘‘ A ” Cadre of Clerks in the Offio* 
OF THE Director General of Posts and Tet.eoraphs since 1924 
UP TO Date. 

523. '^Mr. Anwar >ul-Azim : Ik it n fact (a) that since 1924 up to date 
or during the pori('>d for which records are available most of the temporary 
Hindu clerks of the office of the Director‘General of Pests and Telegraphs 
who were subsequently mad(3 pemianent in the “ A ” cadre enjoyed 
ciating appointments in that cadre throughout before being m^e per- 
manent in tliat cadre, (b) that not a single Muslim up to date with the 
same acndornical qualifications as the Hindu clerks had the good fortune 
to enjoy this privilege, (c) that some Hindu clerks are still enjoying officiat- 
ing appointmcnls in the *' A ” cadre eontinuonsly since they have been 
■entertained in the office as temporai-y hands? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The information is being compiled and will be com- 
municated to tlu' Honourable Member in due course 


Complaints auainst the Chief Superintendent of the Office of the 
Director General of Posts and Teleoravhs of Abuse of his 
Powers 

524. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Is it a fact (a) that under the orders of the 
senior Deputy Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs applications for 
leave, pennission to leave station, and promotion have to be submitted 
by the staff through tlie Chief Huperintendent, (h) that complaints have 
lieoL received by the Divecti r-General, either anonymous or otherwise, 
against tlie Chief Superintendent of having abused his powers? If the 
replies to (a) and (b) bo in the affiiTnntive, why the Superintendent should 
not be deprived of all his powers and privileges and the powders vested in 
branch officers’' 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The aiibw^er U- (a) is in the aihrmative and to (b) is 
in the negative The ('hief Superintendent is responsible for the work and 
discipline of the staff and it is essential that all such applications should 
come through him He is not however the sanctioning authority in respect 
of leave and promotion. 


Sons and Relaitves of the C^nEF Superintendent of the Office of the 
Director General of Posts and Teleoraphs employed in th-it 
Office. 

626. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azlm : Will the Government be pleased to state 
how many sons and relatives of the present office Superintendent of the 
office of the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs are employed in that 
office giving their names, the nature of their relationship to the Superin- 
tendent" and the nature of the appointments they hold in the office? 

Mr, H. A. Sams: Three, viz.y his son and two relctives (sons of sisters 
in-law). The former is Mr. B. C. Ghosh, a clerk in the Lower Division, 
and the latter are (1) Mr. S. N. Sen, B.Sc., an assistant in the Upper 
Division, and (2) Mr. S. K. Roy, a temporary clerk on Rs. 80 per mensem. 
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Stebnoth of thk Minis i brial Staff in the Ofsioe of the Audit ' 
Officer, Indian Stores Department. 

526. ♦Mr. Anwar-ul-A*im : Will the Oovernmeut be pleased to state: 

(•a) what the total strength of the ministerial staff is in the office 
of the Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department, 

(6) how many of the rninistevial staff are Hindus, how many Muham- 
madans, h'wW many Sikhs and how many Christians, 

(<*) the total strength of the ministerial staff as it was in each of the 
years 1925, 1926 and 1927, 

(cZ) the number of Muhammadans in the ministerial staff in Decem- 
her 1923, and what it was in December 1927, 

(e) how many additional appointments were created during the last 
3 years and how many Muhammadans were taken in them? 
If none, whyV 


Inadequate Representation of Muhammadans in the Office of the 
Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department. 

527. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : (r/) Will the Government be pleased io stale 
what the number of BeiiLUili Hindus is in tlu'. inini'^terial staff of the office 
cf the Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department? 

(b) Is it a fact that Bengali Hindus form 85 per cent, of the total staff 
in that office and if so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact that most of the men em])I<A'ed in tliat office are rela- 
tives of the Audit Officer or those of his friends? 

id) Arti Gc/vernment aware that no Muhammadan accountant, clerk or 
typist has ever been taken in that office from the date of its creation 
although half a dozen new appointments were created in the past for that 
office every year? 

{e) Are Government aware that out of 85 men there is only one 
Muhammadan in the ministerial staff of that office? 

(/) Will Government bo pleased to state whether newly erv^ated posts 
were advertised in the newspapers so as to give a chance to the members of 
aJI communities to apply for appointments? If not, why not*^ 


Representation of Muhammadans in the Office of the Audit Officer, 
Indian Stores Department. 

628. *Mr, Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) Are Government aware that the Audit 
Officer, Indian Stores Department, told one of the high officers that if 
compelled to recruit minority communities for Ins office he would take 
Sikhs and not Muhammadans and Christians? 

(b) Are Government aware that some of the clerks engaged in 'that 
office did not pass even the Matriculate Examination although they are 
known in that office as graduates? 

fc) Will the Government be pleased to state why no Muhammadan 1 as 
been appointed during the last few years by the Audit Officer and why no 
step has so far been taken to check or to set right the wrong dene? 
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Non-Recruitment of Muhammadans by the Audit DbircBR, Indian 
Stores Department. 

529. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
muce how h ng the Audit Oiheer, Indian Stores Department, is holding the 
present appointment and for how long is he likely to hold it? Is there at 
present no suitable European or Anglo-Indian Audit Officer 1o replace him? 

(6) Are Government aware that the Audit Officer, who is a Bengali 
Hindu, has so far disregarded all Government circulars issued from time to 
time for the recruitment of Muhammadan candidates and is Ixmt on doing 
favours to Hindus as w'ell as Sikhs? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I pr( jpose tf) repl^ to questions 
Nos. 520 to 529 together 

Enquiry is heing made and infornnilion will jje supplied ti> the Jlouour- 
ahle Member in due course. 

Ni MBER OF Muslim Inspectors in the Delhi Bust OffiCk 

530 ^’'•Mr. Anwar ’Ul-AzUn : {a) Will the GovernuH'nt. be pleased to state 
the numiiev ol Muslim Inspectors in the J^elbi Post tlffiei'/^ 

(li) Is it a. la( \ tbai an olheial named Durga ('haran of 1) ahi, wdio was 
once proseeuti'd in a loss ease at Itawalpindi Post Office and was let off on 
account of some legal daws, was appointed Town Inspector, Delhi'^ If it 
is so, why ? 

(c) Ifow' maiiv tinu's the prcM*n( Town liispeclors ot ilie Dt'lhi Post 
Office* wi'iit on leave* for more than .i month during ilic 1 '-l o ..r- "d bow 
main Muslims and Hindus w’ore trained m Ibeir jibnis? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) 'riiere is no Mmlim Inspertor at pu ^uil in the 
D.lhi Post Office 

(0) B:d)n Durg.i (diaian of D(*lhi was prosecuted in the year 1020 and 
was acquiltod He was appointed by the P stmaster-Geiieral, Ihiiqab, 
to act as Town Insjiect r, Delhi, m the year 1021 and was subsequently 
made penn.inent iu 1021 Government do not propose to inquire into this 
appuinlment wdiieh took place some }ears ag •, as they have no reason to 
believe that the a])pointmg officer did not satisfy liiinself about the fitness 
of the (dfieial from all points of view before making him a permanent 
Inspector. 

(c) Only one liisjiector went on leave during the last 0 years and a 
Muslim clerk was appointed to act. for him. I may inform the Honourable 
Member that clerks are not ordered to act as Town Inspectors for piir[) 0 se 8 
of training 

Training of Indians for Employment in the Department of Civil. 

Aviation. 

531. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: («) Will the Government be fdeasod to state 
if it is the poliev of the Government to man the Department of Civil Aviation 
with Indians only trained beforehand as need may arise in England or else- 
where for expert service? 

(b) If so. is it ini ended to make nrovis^on for seholarsliips for training 
10 Indians only in Entdand for exnert service spread over seven y^'ars in 
the manner described in 522 and 523 of the proceedings of the meeting 
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of the Standing Finance Committee, 26th January', 1928 (afternoon), Vol, 
VII, No. 10, to supply the needs t»f the rapidly growing department of 
Civil Aviation ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The Honourable Mem- 
ber will realise from the scheme of scholarships which waS' recently approved 
by this House that it is the intention of Government to train Indians for 
employment in the Department of Civil Aviation. No jissurance can, 
however, be given at present that only Indians will be so employed; in 
fact, with the approval of this House, provision has been made in the 
Budget for 1928-29 for the attachment of a Boyal Engineer Officer to the 
staff of the Director of Civil Aviation for a period of 2 years, and for the 
appointment of a British Aircraft and Ihiginc Inspector on a short, term 
contract 

{b) So far as can he seen at present the output of trained men which 
the scholarship scheme will pnvide will meet the anticipated requirements 
of the Department of C'ivil Aviation. If unforeseen developments occur 
it may be necessary to expand the scheme at a future date. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Do Government propose to establish any kind <-f 
institution for the training of Indians as pilots in India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, Sir. Govemment 
'have no intention at present of starting any institution in India for that 
purpose. 

Muushi Iswar Saran: What is the duration of at present ”, may I 
know? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 am not a prophet, Sir 

Sir Walter Willson: May I, Sir, put question No. 532, standing in the 
.name of Sir Darcy Lindsay? 

Mr, President: Has the Honourable Member been authorised to put 
that question? 

llir Walter Willson: Yes, Sir. 

Capital Outlay on Hailway Collieries. 

532. *Sir Walter Willson (on behalf of Sir Darcy Lindsay) ; {g) Will 
Government state what propi.rtion of Capital outlay on Railway Company 
and State collieries applies to purchase of properties and cost of railway 
line to colliery as against development and equipment? 

(b) Does the item “working expenses” as given in Appendix B, pages 
182-183 of the Report of the Railway Board, 1926-27, include overhead 
charges such as cost of headquarter staff, local supervision, insurance, 
replacements and similar charges? 

(c) What provision, if any, is made for general depreciation? 

(d) Are Govemment again prepared to consider the importance of main- 
taining a system of commercial accounting in connection with these collieries 
as was strongly recommended by Sir Arthur Dickinson? 

(e) Is it a fact that raisings are at present being reduced as coal can be 
' purchased in the open market at rates more favourable than the costing to 
< certain of the Railway Collieries ? 
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(/) Do Governineni contemplate leasing or disposing of any of the 
collieries to private enterprise? 

( 9 ) Is the present policy of the Rallv^ay Board to restrict the further 
development of the Railway Collieries? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) T am seeing it I can obtain the information 
for the Honourable Member 

(b) I am s(*nding the Honourable Member a statement showing the 
main items of working expenses in the accounts of the East Indian Rail- 
way collieries and of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway colliery at 
Kargali 

ic) A sinking fund is utilised for the eventual extinguishment of the 
caj^>ital cost of the collieries wlum th(' mine^ are eonipleteh worked < iit 
As the eollierv contributes towards the reserve for this sinking fund, there 
is no necessity for an additional depreeiatu n fund The chiirge in this con- 
nection is dei)itabl(‘ lo the working account at tlie, rate of O-B-0 per ton 
on the gross output in the case of Kurhiirbares, Seram pore and Kargali 
Collieries and 0-1-6 per ton in the ease of Bokam Joint Colliery 

(d) The system of colliery a(*.c< ^unting as recommended by Sir Arthur 
Dickinson is now under consideration. 

(e) Trie position is as stated in paragraph 33 of the Explanatorv Memo- 
randum on file Railway Budget 

(/) No 

(g) Our present mteiitions were disclosed iii the paivigraph <;f the 
Memorandum on the R.iiKvay Budget which I have already mentioned 


Complaints against the General Tone of the Lady Hakdinoe 
Medical College and Hospital, Delhi, 

533, *Sir Hari Singh Q'^ur: (1) (u) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment been drawn to a leading note and an article from a correspondent 
published in the Hindustan Times, dated the 15th November, 1927, 
making serious complaints against the general tone of the Lady Hardinge 
Medical College Hospital for women and children, in Delhi? 

(h) If so, what action has been taken on them; if not, why not? 

(2) (a) Are the Government aw ore thaf there have been numerous 
complainls contained in the interpellations by several Honcurable Mem- 
bers of this House against the management of this Institution, during 
the last five years? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state how many Principala 
have there been since the establishment of the College, and is it a fact 
that no similar complaints were made during the incumbency of other 
Principals, but that the complaints have been repeated only during the 
incumbency of the present Principal? 

(3) Will the Government be pleased to place on the table a copy of 
the replies to my questions Nos. 977, 978, 981-982, 984, dated the ISth 
September, 1927? 
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Mr. Q-, S. Bajpal: (1) (a) Government have seen the statements referred 
to by the Honourable Member. 

(i>) The matter was referred to the Governing Body of the Lady 
Hatdingp Medical College for rep. rt and it has been ascertained from the 
Honorary^ Secretary that the allegations made in the communications which 
the Honourable Member has mentioned have no foundation. 

(2) (a) Government are aware that numerous interpellatii iis have been 
asked bv Honourable Members in the past, but such interpellations have 
dealt with several matters, such as the composition of the Governing Body, 
the representation of Indians on the staff, etc., and not solely or mainly 
with the internal management of the institution 

ih) There have been only two permanent Principals since the establish- 
ment of the College, though several persons have acted in short vacancies 
Government are not in a position to state whether complaints against the 
internal management of the College were not made during the period of 
administration of other Principals. To answer this part of the question 
accurately, researches will have to be made into the pai)ers in the p(.sses- 
sion of Government, the Governing Body of the Lady Hardinge Medical 
College and the College Staff which could not be commensurate with the 
iuipoif ince if any results that may accrue from such investigation. If 
Bie Honourable Member wishes to draw attention to any specific matters, i^ 
ie suggested that he should address the Governing Body of the Lady 
Hardinge Medical College direct or send the communication to Govern- 
ment who will be glad to pass it on to tbe Governing Body. 

(3) Yes. 


Information {supplied to Sir Ban Singh Gout in connection with his questions Non. 

977, 978, 981, 9SS and 98l, dated the Wh September, 1927. 

Question No. 977. — (a) Since 1924 seven permanent posts on the superior staff of 
the College have become vacant. Six of those posts have been filled by officers of the 
Women’s Medical Service, two of whom are Indians and four Europeans. One of the 
latter is a graduate of the College itself. The post of Professor of Physiology is still 
vacant. Professorships on the staff are filled by members of the Women’s Medical 
Service as that involves a saving to the College — only the professional allowances being 
payable by the College, the salaries being paid by the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund. 
1 would add that Government gave no undertaking, as suggested by the Honourable 
Member, but stated the policy of the Governing Body of the College who make appoint- 
ments to the staff. 

(b) I have already explained that professorships are generally filled by officers of 
the Women’s Medical Service, for reasons of economy. The post of Professor of 
Physiology was advertised by the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund as there was no 
sufficiently qualified physiologist on the cadre of the Women’s Medical Service. No 
.suitable candidate has yet applied for the vacancy. 

(c) Yes, The post has been advertised both in India and in England. No Indian 
lady has so far applied but if one with requisite qualifications does apply, the Govern- 
ing Body give her preference. 

Question No. 978. — (a) Yes. 

(^) Yes. But charges are made only from patients in cottage wards and in what 
are designated European cubicles or wards which are used by persons living in tba 
European style. Charges are levied from patients in outpatients Department only for 
special consultation undertaken at the request of either the patients themselves or of 
their male relations. 
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J'h#^ chargea foi surgical operations are . — 

(1) (^ottaqt Ward* 

Rs 5 if the family income is below Rs. 200. 

Rj}, 10 if the family income is from Hs. 200 to Ks 399 
Rs 25 if the family income is from 400 to Rs. 599. 

Ra 50 if the family income us li.-mi Rs. bOO to R<? 699 

Rs. 75 if the family income is flora Rs 7001 to Rs 799 

Rs. 100 if tlH‘ family income is tiom Rs. 800 lo Rs. 1,499 
R.S 200 if the family income is hoiii R.s. 1,500 or more. 

(2) ‘Kutof/t nn" Rarrfji. 

Rs 30 if the famiJ\ income is helow Rs 400. 

Rs 40 if the family income is tiom Rs 400 to Rs 499 
Us 50 if the family incomt* is fiom Rs 500 to Rs. 599 

Rs 75 if the family income is from. Rs. 600 to Rs. 699 

Rs 1 100 if the family income is from Rs. 700 to Rs. 999. 

Rs. 150 if the family income is from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,499. 

Rs. 200 tf tlip family income is from Rs 1,500 or more 

Xo ch«m„^eb aie made la the geneial ^\alds and purdah cubicles where 200 beds are 
available for entirely free treatment. 

(c) The relations of patients admitted to the Hospital are •permitted to occupy serai 
quarters at a charge of four anna.s a day per quarter. No one has a right to occupy 
quarters in the serai free of charge 

(d) The Iiustitution was founded by contribution.^ made by both Indian princes and 
the Indian people to provide for the training in medicine of Indian women 

(c) In March 1923, Kanwar Maharaj Sin^gh, C I E., was a member of the Govern- 
ing Body and its Honorary Secretary at the time. 

(/) The matter is the concern of the Ooverninsf Body who can revise the rules if they 
consider it neces.sary 

Question Ab? — (//) The number of ladies who have graduated from the Colleige 
since its institution is 40. The graduates of the College are given preference in making 
appointments to posts of House J^rgeons and A.ssi.stants to Professors in the College. 

{h) and (c) The following scale of pay has been fixed : — 

Assistants to Professors — Rs 250 — 20 — 350 with free furnished quarters. 

House Surgeons — R.s 200 with annual increments of Rs. 15 and free furnished 
quarters. The maximum of the scale has not yet been fixed. 

Question No, 9S2 —{a) and (6). So far as Government are aware the Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund g^ive the same scale of pay to graduates of the Lady Hardinge Medical 
College as to oulsider.s. The scale of pay in the services maintained by the Fund 
IS as follows 

Wom.efi\'^ Medical Service {Senior Branch) 


Rb 

1 -3 years 450 

4—6 600 

7—9 560 

10—12 600 

13—16 650 

16’' — -18 700 

19—21 750 

22—24 „ 800 

24 years and after .... .... 850 

• B 2 
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In addition overseas allowances at the rate of Rs 100 or Bs. 150 according to length 
of service are given to officers possessing British or other overseas qualifications 

Junior Women’a Medical Service. 

Rs. 

4th grade 1- — 6 years . . . . . . . 130 

3rd grade 6 — 10 165 

2nd grade 11 — 16 200 

lat grade 16 years ......... 250 

(c) About 20 to 25 applications tor admission to the Lady Hardiiige Medical College 
are rejected every year for the following reasons : — 


(1) Lack of necessary educational qualifications 

(2) Receipt of applications after every possible vacancy has been filled. 

Qupjition No 9SJf. — (c) Since the foundation of the Lady Hardinge Medical College 
40 graduates in all have qualified from that institution. Of these 14 are employed in 
various Dufferin Hospitals, 4 in the Women's Medical Service and its Training 
Reserve, 5 in the College itself and 7 in Government or Indian State Hospitals; 2 
graduates have gone abroad presumably for purposes of study, 5 are in private practice; 
1 is married, 1 is dead and the whereabouts of 1 are not known. 


Rligibility for Promotion of Unqualified Permanent Clerks in the 
Government of India Secretariat and its Attached Offices. 

534. *Sir Hari Singh Oour: With reference to the reply of the Gov- 
ernment to my question No. 1079 (d), dated tlio 19tli September 1927, 
promising to consider the question of the eligibility for promotion of un- 
qiialihed permanent clerks in the Government of India Secretariat and 
its attached offices, \viU the Govornniont be pleased to slate whether 
any decision has been come to, if so, to what effect; and if not, when is it 
likely to decide this question? 

Th6 Honour&ble Mr. J. OrerRr* The question is being considered in con- 
nection with certain reconmiendations made by a Departmental Conference 
convened by the Government of India to consider tlie general question 
of recruitment to the ministerial establishments. A decision is likely to he 
arrived at within the next few months. 

Grant of Conveyance Allowance to Clerks of the Imperial Secre- 

'CARTAT AND ATTACHED OFFICES LIVING OUTSIDE NeW DeLHI. 

535, *Sir Hari Singh Gour: (a) Are the Government aware that a large 
percentage of clerks employed in the Imperial Secretariat and its attach- 
ed offices have to live in Old Delhi as no accommodation is available for 
them in New Delhi, and as accommodation for clerks as for other officers 
in New Delhi is underbuilt^ 

(b) Are the Government aware that these clerks haVc to travel long 
distances to attend their offices in New Delhi, and that when the Secre- 
tariat was located in Old Delhi they were conveyed in motor lorries or 
given conveyance allowance to attend their offices? 

(c) Is it a fact tnat clerks residing at Moree Gate, Subzimandi, 
Kashmir Gate, etc., a distance of about 4 miles, are not given any such 
facil ties which are limited only to those residing in other localities with- 
in the Notified Area? 
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(d) Have the Government fixed any reasonable distance beyond which 
conveyance, or an allowance in lieu thereof, is not admissible? If not, why 
not? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Grerar: (a) About 44 })er cent ot clerks have 
not been presided with Government quartern in New Delhi Some of 
them, however, live in New Delhi either in private houses or hy arrange- 
ment with other (derks in Government qiiardors The rest are scattered 
in the Notified Area, (Ut) , Paluirgari], etc 

(h) When the Secret anat Offices were located in the Notified Area con- 
vey ane • allowances were granted to those living in New Delhi and making 
the'r own iUTangements to attend office, but not to those living m the 
city, etc. 

(c) and (d) (’onve^ance aliowantu' granted onl\ t<^ those clerks who 
having apjilied for but not been provided with Government quarters in 
New D*>iiii live in tlie Notified Area and have to attend office in New 
Delhi In areas such as Paharganj, Sabzimandi and in the city generally 
which >ire within eOTnparativel\ easy reach of the new^ Secretariat suitable 
accommodation is available and Government do not feel justified in grant- 
ing similar eoneession to clerks living there I would add that some of 
the clerks live in the city by elioiee (Vinveyanee allowance is not ordi- 
nanly granted to officers to attimd office 

Gondttions of House Accommodation kor Military Officers in 
Peshawar 

68b *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: {a) Arc Government aware tliac 
.‘Section 8 (2) ol tht; Cantonments (House Accommodation) Aijt lays down 
that the Otlic'er Commanding a distnel should not issue n notice for the 
appropriation of houses under section 7 (2) ol the Act if a sutficient number 
of suitable bouses an' already available for occupation b> military (Officers 
or messes? 

(b) Has tlu> Aluslun Association, J^eshawar Cantonments, made repre- 
scnlat-ons to Governnu'nt conifdaming of the violation of the section 8 (2) 
by the local military authority? If so, w'hat action have Government 
tak.n on its representations? 

(c) Are Government aware that n notice has been issued for the appro- 
priation of Bungalow No. 2, Boos Keppel Lane, Peshawar, which has always 
been let and leased to military officers since it was built and is even now 
available for their residence? Are they aware that a similar notice has 
been issuc'd in respect of Bungalow No 2, Campbell Hoad? 

(d) Is it a fact that ihe proceedings of the local military authority are 
both against the layv and against the administrative instructions issued by 
the Quartermaster General in India to General Officers Commanding 
Divisions in 1920? 

(c) Are Government aware that although questions relating to the rent 
and repairs of the houses have not been settled yet by a Committee of 
Arbitration, the Deputy Commissioner, Peshayvar, has authorised the 
mihtary authorities to take forcible possession of one of the houses? 

(/) What action do Government propose to take in the matter and 
generally to protect the rights of house-owners in the Peshawar Canton- 
ments ? 
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Mr. O. M. Young: I have already informed the House that an officer 
is beini< deputed to enquire into the conditions of house accommodation 
for military officers in Peshawar The officer is at the moment conduct- 
ing his enquiries in Peshawar and has taken a copy of this question with 
him. When I receive his report, [ will give the Honourable Member a 
full reply. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May 1 ask the Honourable Member, Sir, 
whether the acquisition of the houses in question would be st( pped pending 
the report of the special officer? 

Mr. a. M. Young: No application to that effect has been made 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: The H nouruble Member was not very 
audible but I am afraid he has not understood my question I want 
to know whether the acquisition of the houses mentioned in the question 
will be stopped pending the receipt of the report of the special officer 

Mr. a. M. Young: Until 1 receive the report of the special offiotT, I 
shall not be in possession of the facts. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: In the meanwhile, will the acquisition of 
tho houses be stopped I am not asking the Honourable Member what 
aefon Government will take <-n the report of the special officer. 

Mr. G. M. Young: How can T say, Avhen I do not even know that 
acquisition is going on? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: 1 have not been able to beer the Honour- 
able Member, Sir, May I request you to ask the Honourable Member to 
repeat his answer? 

Mr. President: Mr G. M. Young. 

Mr. G. M. Young: What I said how can I intorm th(‘ Honouralile 
Member whether acquisition will be stopped when I do not know whethi.T 
it is going on ? T have not received the report of the special officer. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: Will the Honourable Member kindly take immediate 
steps to expedite liis inquiry and call for the report at once? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Did not the Honourable Member, after 
receipt of this question, inquire whether the houses in questa n are being 
acquired or not? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Full inquiry in regard to this matter is being made 
by the officer, who is in Peshawar to-day. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: What about the houses that are being 
acquired now? Th(3 special officer might give relief to the owners of the 
houses in the Peshawar Cantonments in the future, but what about those 
houses that are being acquired now? 

Mr. G. M, Young: T shall hear all about tlmt when the special officer 
sends in the report which he is writing to-day. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Will the Government be prepared to give 
this re]iOi-t retrospective effect? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I cannot say anything until I have seen the report* 
and know what the effect is going to ho. 
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Mr. President: Mr Kikabhai Premohand. 

The Revd. J. 0. Chatterjee: May T have your pomiissinn, Sir, lo put 
the question on bis behalf^ 

Mr. President: Have you his written aiilh^ rity to do 

The Revd. J. 0. Chatterjee: Yes, Sir. 


Publication of Bad Debts in the Balance Sheets of Bank'^. 

537. *The Revd. JT. C. Chatterjee (on behalf of Mr. Kikabhai Prein- 
chard); 1. With reference to the Ga/ette of India, Extraordinary, dated 
March 29th, 1927, on the subject ( f th(3 publication of bad debts for whi<*h 
provision has been made in the balance sheets of banks, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to state , 

(а) whether that notification was in response to a petition signed by 

certain Indian banks, and 

(б) the reasons which prompted the Governmen:; to amend m this 

manner the legislation passed alter tlio banking crisis of 

1913? 

2. Will the Government be pleased also to state if they contemplate con- 
ferring the right to juit questions in this matter on a reasonable minority 
of shareholders and, if so, will they specify the directions in uhich further 
amending legislation is under consideration? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Th(i attention of the Honomable 
Member is invited to the jiress communiqud issued bv the Government 
of India on the 20th March, 1927, a copy of which is being sent to him 

As Togards tlic second jiart of the question, the G vernoHut of India 
do not ^ oiitemplate taking action of the nature suggested 

1538—541 

Arrangements made for the Keceition and Settlement of Indlan 
Emigrants returning from South Afiuca. 

542. *Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: (rr) Will the Government be pleased 
to state if they have appointed a Special Oflicer in Madras, to look after 
tlie repatriated Indians? If the answer is in the aflirmati\e, when? What 
are nis duties^ What is his pay? 

(h) Is it not a fact that the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibulla gave 
a promise to the South African Government that lands will be reserved for 
the repatriated Indians? 

(c) If so, what is the extent of the lands reserved in the IVTadras Presi- 
dency? And how much of it has been already assigned lo them? 

(d) Is it a fact that lands reserved for the depressed classes in the 
Madras Presidency have been assigned to the repatriated Indians? 

t For tfaeie questions and their answers, see pages 1953—1954 cl Hess proceedings,, 
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(e) Are the Govevmnent prepared to call for a report from this 
Special Officer, Madras, as to what he has done so far, and also a fortnightly 
report showing what he has done to justify his appointment? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (^) With the approval of the Government of India, 
the Government of Madras have appointed a Special Officer to meet Indians 
who may return to India from South Africa and to help them to find suit- 
able employment. The appointment was made with effect from the Ist 
August, 1027, and is held by an ( fficer of the Madras Provincial Executive 
Service who receives ordinary grade pav ns a Deputy Collector plus a 
Presidency allowance of Ps. 100 a month. 

(b) No 

(c) and (d). Governmeiil have no mforinatioii hut will make enquiries 

(^3) A re])ort has bei'ii called for fr.m tbc liocal Government regarding 

the work which they liave done for returning emigrants from South Africa 
but this has not yet been received Heports are received from the Govem- 
mont (>f Madras in regard to each batch of emigrants when ;lie\ come in 

Estate of Mirza Sitralyajah. a Member of i he /:v-Ko^ \i. Family of 

Delhi. 

548 ''Mr. Ismail Khan: 1. I s It a tact that Mii/.i Suraiyajab, a member 

of the cr-Royal Family of Delhi, was in receipt of a political pension in addi- 
tion to a compensatory pension and a jayir? If ho, wall the Government 
be pleased to furnish the total amount of these pensions together with the 
income of the 'joyir conferred upon him? 

2 (aj Is it a fact that after Ihe death of the aforesaid Shahzadah, his 
sou was asked to establish his chum to succeed his father in a Chvil Court and 
in the meanw’h le his ]agir was put under the Court of Wards? 

(b) Is it a fact that his son obtained a decree of a competent Civil Court 
in his favour but died before he could execute it? 

(c) Did the Court, of Wards release his estate and make over the pension 
to his heirs after the Civil Court, had decreed his claim‘d If not. why not? 

(d) Is it a fact that after the death of the father, the daughter applied 
to the Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Delhi for being recognised as 
the bead of thfe family and if so, was this application granted^ 

(e) Is it true that she is the only heir in the direct lino of the late Shah- 
7 adab Surai y a j ah ? 

(j) Are the Government aware that the Court of Wards have neither 
released the estate nor paid her mother’s dower debt? 

(y) Is it. a fact that the Honourable the Chief Commissioner refused 
to forward her memorial to His Excellency the Viceroy? 

(h) What action do the Government intend to take in this matter? 

Sir Denys Bray: Enquiries are being made and I shall let the Honour- 
able Member have the information as soon as it is complete 

Freight ok Lime and Limestone on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Sbotiok 
OF THE East Indian Railway. 

544. *Mr. Is!nail Khan: (a) Is it a fact that freight on lime and lime- 
fltone was increased during the war on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway? 
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(b) Are the Government aware that Dehra Dim is a centre for the lime 
industry and exports a very large quantity annually*? 

(a) Is it- a fact that tlie liailway Department had stated that the freight 
would he reduced to pre-war rates after the war? If so, have they given 
effect k' this declaration? 

(d) Are the Government aware that for last six years the Dehra Dun 
lime merchants havi* been unable to ^compete with the merchants of 
Sutna and Kalni and Maha\ar freight ratr^ from Uiese [>hices are much 
lower? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Ves 

ib) 

[c) The answer to the first part (>f the (piehtidn is m the negative The 
sei Olid dncs not arise 

(d) Goveriuiumt have n^^ infomiation hut will lorward * copy of the 
H<>nonr.«hle Member's (pu'slion lr> the Agent <>1 die East Indian Kailway 


CoNDiTioK OF Indians in British Guiana 

miakurdas: Will Govemmeut be pleased to 

SriSsh T 1**/^**^ condition of Indians in 

i tish Guiana as affected by the latest developments in British Guiana. 
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and will Government be pleased to make a statement to the House in con* 
nection with this threat to the rights of Indians as citizens in BHtish 
Guiana? 

Mr. G. S. Ba]pai: The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the 
answer given by me to Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru’s question No. 146 and 
the connected supplement aries asked on the 6th February, 1928. The only 
subsequent development of which Government are aware is the report in 
the Press that a Bill has been introduced in the House of Commons em- 
powering His Majesty’s Government to alter the constitution of British 
Guiana by Order in Council. The Government of India propose to consult 
in the matter the Standing Fimigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
at an early date. 

Education of Illiterate Soldiers and Officers in the Army, 

505 *Mr. Mukhtar Siigh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the arrangements for the education of illiterate soldiers and otBeers 
who join the Army? 

(b) Up to what standard ts the education given‘s 


pleased to state if this rule applies onlv in the case of British units or only 
Indian units? If the rvle docs not apply to the British units, will the 
Government be pleased to state the reason for this distinction? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to place on the table a copy of th6' 
lists of periodicals and newspapers that are allowed in the Army? 
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(c) Is such u list onl\ Hfivjsory and suggestive or are the soldiers and 
officers prohibited from getting am ({her jieriodicals and newspapers not 
mentioned in the list ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the negative. There is no rule preventing the ciicuiation of any news- 
paper or periodical in the Indian Army. 

(6) No, tSir, as there is no newspaper or period. cal Afuch is not allowed. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Supply or Water to Passengers at Bareilly Junction, East Indian 
Railway, by the Seva Samiti, Bareilly. 

’'Mr. Mukhtar Singh: ('/) Is it a fact that the Seva Samiti, Bareilly, 
used to supply water to the passengers during the hot weather at the 
Bareillv East Indian Railway station till 1020? 

(6) Is it a fact that the railway authorities were not contributing any* 
thing towards the expimditure involved by the said Seva Samiti? 

(c) Is it a fact that the expenditure during the season put at a modest 
estimate was not less than Rs 500? 

(d) Is it a fact that the rai.wa\ .lutliorities stopped by order the supply- 
ing ot water to passengers b\ the said Seva Sanuti in 1027 and since then 
thf arrai’gemenT is discanitinued 

(r) ft the answer to question No (d) is in the affirmative, will the 
Govern m(‘nt be pleased to state the reasons for issuing such an older? 

(/) Will till' Gov(*rnniGnt la* pinasj'd to state the policy of the Gov- 
(‘rnment in tliis behalf? 

((/) How nianv watermen have « nee been aujiointed at the Bareilly 
Jimetion sinci' the permission has been withheld? 

{h) Will (he Govcrnnu'nt lie pioasi'd to s'ato if they are lling to 
consider the .■id\ i‘>ahiJity of giving permission again to tin* Seva Samiti to 
render this service to the fiassengcrs? 

(i) Are there other stations where the permission of supplying wnUr is 
given tf) (lie Si'va Saniities*’ If -;o, will the Govcrnmenl be pleased to 
state the eonditions under wliich it is granted? 

(;) Have Governnrent issued anv eiriMilar in tliis connection so that a 
uniform pracdice may be maiidained on all the State-nianagrd Railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsoas: (//) to (c) and (q). Govcriuneni have no informa- 
tion 

(/) and (k) G()V(a*nment are not ])repared to encourage the siipplv of 
water at stations by private associations But since the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s questions suggest that the Raihvay’s arrangements for the supply 
of drinking water at Bareilly may need looking into, I am ask’ng the Agent 
to whether any action is necessary 

(?) Permission to supply water at certahi stations was alP'W’ed to the 
Seva Samiti in the year 1922, but the Government havr* no information 
aa to the present position in this regard or as to the conditions attached. 

or No. 
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The Nazul Office of the Delhi Province. 

539. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will tlie Government be pleased to 
state since when the Nazul Office 1ms been separately established and 
maintained in the Delhi Province? Will the Government be further 
pleased to state the circum'stances under which the necessity of running a 
separate office and a department was felt? 

(h) Js it a fact that all the responsible posts such as those of the Nazul 
Officer, Nazul Superintendent, Nazul Tahsildar and Nazul Girdawar are 
held by Muslims^ If the answer be in the affirmative, \^’iil the Govern- 
ment be pleased to stale its reasons for doinj^ so? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state the numbe]* of patwaris 
working under the Nazul Officer in Delhi? How many of them are 
Muslims ? 

Encroachment uy the Muslim Inhabitants on the Nazul Lands in 

Dei^ht. 


540. Mukhtar Singh: Is it a fact that Nazul lands have been en- 

croached upon in Delhi by the Muslim inhabitants at several places and 
ospeeiallv ui Kislianganj and no action lias so far been taken in the matter? 
Are the Government prepared to make an onqiiirv into the matter at an 
early date and remove this complaint? 

Head Clerk of the Nazul Office, Delhf. 

541 ^Mr, Mukhtar Singh: (’«&) Is it a fact that a liead clerk was 
appointed in the Nazul Office, Delhi, in 1926 from outside ignoring all the 
clerks employed in the Office^ If so, will the Government be pleased to 
slate the special qualifications found in this gentleman on uccouni of 
which he has been so exceptionally treated'^ 

(h) Is it a fact that the said gentleman had no previous ex]>eriencc of 
the revenue work? 

(c) Was this post advertised and applications invited and candidates 
selected for it? If not, why such a procedure was adopted? 

(d) Is it a fact that again in 1928, the said gentl('man was promoted to 
the post of Superintendent of Nazul? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: With your pcmiissi(vn, Sir, I propose to answer 
questions Nos 539, 540 and 541 together. 

The information asked for by the Honourable Member is being collected 
and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course 


TJNSTARBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Grant of a Special Allowance in Lieu of the Overseas Allowance 
TO Indian Officers of the South Indian Railway. 

440 Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Will Government please state: 

(a) Whether when the policy of entertaining Indians as officers in 
the South Indian Railway was laid down the Home Board 
of Directors of that Railway in 1916 resolved that it was 
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undesirable thal any distinction should be made in the matter 
of pay between Indians and Europeans who were to be em- 
ployed in the sunu* grades? 

(5) Whether in consequence thereof the Indian officers were placed 
in the same gnides and drew the same scales of pay as Euro- 
pean officers and had the same standard of promotion to look 
forward to? 

(c) Wliether after overseas allowance was sanctioned iii 1920 to 

Enrojiean officers, the question of the grant of a similar sum 
(o ludi u ortict‘rs alread\ in service was considered and whe- 
ther the Hoard ruled in 1922 that similar special allowances 
should he sanctioned in the case of such Indian officers? 

(d) Whether tlu' Indian otlicers drew such allowances iu consequenci* 

thereof even with retrospective effect from 1920 — the date from 
which till oversea'- allowance was sanctioned to European 
officers ? 

(e) Whether on or about Ei‘bruar\, 1926, the Kailway *Board in sanc- 

tioning the extension to officers in the South Indian Kailway of 
wliat IS generall\ known as the Lee Concessions specifically 
ordered that existing incurnhenls of Asiatic domicile should 
be allowed to continue to draw the scales of pay that they were 
drawing? 

(f) Whelher the concerned ofliceiv benefited h\ these orders?' 

{(f) Whether at that time there were inly four such officers and tli^ 
amount involved is not appreciable ? 

(h) Whether similar allowances have not already been allowed in, the 
(tasc of such officers in other Kaiiway systems? and 

(j) Whether the Kailway Board intend to sanction the allowances 
to the four officers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and {h) Government have not been able to 
identify the resolution to wliich the Ffonourahle Member alludes, but at 
the time of the introduction of overseas allow^ance in 1920, there was no 
distinction befw(*t3n Indian and European officers employed m the same 
grade 

(c) When overseas allowance was introduced in 1920, the Board of 
Directors of the South Indian Bailway decided that Indian officers then in 
employ should not he given overseas allowance but should be given a 
special allowance e.quivnlent to overseas allowance which would cease on 
yiromotion to a higher grade 

(d) Government understand that this was the case 

(e) ^es This, however, did not override the condition that the special 
allowance, which had been granted to Indian officers in employ when 
overseas allowance' was introduced would cease on promotion to a higher 
grade 

(/) Government have no reason to believe that the decision has not been 
correctly applied by the South Indian Bailway Administration. 

(g) Government arj not aware of the actual number of officers who were 
granted the special allowance when overseas allowance was introduced in 
19 ^ 0 . 
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(h) The Hououmble Member is rcfen‘od to repl os given on Uie 2nd 
Fehrwfry, 1927, to' Mr S. Shesha Iyengar’s questions Nos. 254 and 255 
in which the position was fully explained 

(i) Government cannot intervene. 

Removal of the Import Difty ojs Sulphate of Copper. 

441, Sir Walter WUlson: (a) Will Government please state whether it 
13 a fact that almost the whole of the sulphate of Gop[)er imported into India 
\b used for spraying rubber trees ? 

(6) If the answer is in the athrmative» have they considered the advis- 
ability of transferring sulphate of copper to the list of free imports? If 
not, are they prepanid to do so? 

, The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Government are not in a position 
•to state whether almost the whole of the sulphate of copper imported into 
India is used for spraying rubber trees. The question of removing the 
import duty on -this article wiii be considered on the receipt ot the Keport 
*bf th€i lloyal Commission on Agriculture which is examining the general 
question of tariff concessions in aid of agriculture. 

t 

Pay ATO Prospects of the Clerical Staff of the Government of 
India Press, Delhi. 

442. Mr. N. M. Joshi : (a) Will the Government be pleased to state it thev 
received a memorial dated 10th August, 1925, from the clerical staff of the 
Government of India Press, Delhi, regarding their low pay and prospects 
and, if so, what action was taken thereon to redress the grievances set forth 
in the memorial? 

(b) Is it a fact that a reorganisation of the establishment of the Gov- 
" ernment of India Press, Delhi, was sanctioned by the Government in March 

April 1027, and, if so, will the Government be pleased to state if any 
action was tedeen to ameliorate the conditions of service of the clerical 
staff ? 

(c) Is it a fact that before the revision the upper scale in that Press was 

44 — 3 — 110, but in the reorganisation it was changed to Es. 60 — 3 — 106? 

If so, will the Government be pleased to state in what manner the long 
service clerks drawing over Ks. 60 per mensem have been benehted and 
.also state the reason for reducing the maximum of the scale’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) Yes. The memorial 
was considered and the pay of the clerical staff was revised. 

(b) The answer to both, parts is in the afhmiative 

(c) The answer in the affirmative. The prospects of the men draw- 
ing over Rs. 60 p.m. in the scale of Es. 44 — 3 — 110 were improved by the 
increase the number of higher clerical posts. The rates of pay were fixed 
with reference to the nature of work and local conditions. 

Application of the Scales op Pay op the Staff in the Government 
OF India Press, Calcutta, to the Staff of the Government of 
India Press, Delhi. 

443 I H* M. Joahi: (a) Is it a fact that up to March, 1923, the Gov- 
'ismBiant of Iiiia Press, Delhi, was a branch of the Calcutta Press and 
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that the clerical scales in both the Presses were one and the same? If so, 
will the Government be pleased to state why better scales of pay were intro- 
duced in the Calcutta Press in 1925 and why these scales were not applied 
1)0 the Delhi Press staff? 

(h) Is it a fact that in the ‘general reor^^anisation of the Govcninlmt of 
India Presses in 1920 the ('lerical scales for botli the Delhi and Calcutta 
Presses were equal*’ It so, why ’nas differential treatment been accorded 
to the D(dhi staff in the latest revision? 

(cj Is it a fact that m the Calcutta Press revision in 1925 the initial pay 
of the elerical staff was iixc'd after taking into account past service or 40 
per cent inerea-e ol pa\, \vhiche\er was less? If so, why was not the 
same pn eednre ado])ted in tin* ease of the Delhi Press clerical staff? . 

(d) Is it a fact that the pay of the industrial staff such as Section 
Holders, Peadcrs, etc., and the piece rates for operatives are equal in 
both the Calcutta and Delhi Presses? If so, what is the reason for differ- 
entiating in the pa} of the clerical staff in the two Prespes? 

(e) Will the (iovernment be pleased to state why the scale of pay of the 
Genera) Foreman was reduced from Ps. 200 — -10 — 300 to Rs, 175—10 — ^225 
and the clifirge allowance attached to the 4 )Ost of Head Reader withdrawn? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes Jie\iscd scales 
!>t pa} wu'(‘ sanetioncKl lor tlu' Calcutta Press to suit local conditions but 
\\'('rt' no. extended to the Delhi I’re^'^ as ihe e.onditions tlieie are <liffcront 

{h) The answer (o tie- fust part is ai the affirmanve As regards tlie 
second part the M()nourfd>l(' Memhi'r is referred (<; the reply given to part 
(a) ab'Ae ^ , 

(c) Yes 'The n |)l\ to tlie s('e<»nd part is tlie sann^ as tlmt to the MicOnd 
^part of {h) abo’''e 

(d) The pay <4 sonn' ot the industrial staff and the piece rates ai*e- the 
same in the Calcutta and Delhi Presses Strictly speaking, the Delhi rates 
in these eases sliouJd he somewdiat lower than the Calcutta rates and the 
point will he ke])t iu \ i<w\ in eonnc'ctian \\itii an\ future revisions f)f these 
rates 

(e) Th(' scale f'i pa\ (d the (iencral Foreman was reduced on account of 
the dovTi'ase in his duties and responsibilities due to the creation of a new 
post of Assistant Manager I’iie inciindnuit of the post W'as however given 
a jier.^oiial jiay to safeguard him irom any loss. The charge allowance of 
the H('ad Reader has noi so far been w ithdrawn from the present incumbent 
of the post but will lie wdihdrawn wdien the post falls vacant, as it is consi- 
dered that the rale of pa\ sanctioned for the post is adequate for the duties 
avnd responsibilities attaehing to it. 

Sl^UGHTBE or Cows AND BtTTXOCKS FOR MtLTTARY RbQITIRBMBNTS. ^ 

444. Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: Will the Government be pleased to stat^ 
the number of (1) oxen, (2) cows, (3) buffaloes, (4) calves slaughtered for 
military food during the last three financial years? 

T 

Mr. G. M. young: Approximately 63,750 cows and 25,500 bullocks are 
killed every year for military requirements. As has often been explained 
Jbeforo, nc calves and no buffaloes are slaughtered in military butcheries. 
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Resolution of the Assembly begarding the Backward Tracts of 
Bihar and Orissa. 

445 Mr, Siddheswar Sinha: Will the Govemnient be pleased to state 
reasons for not givini^ effect to the Resolution passed by the Legislative 
Assembly last year regarding the backward tracts of Bihar and Orissa? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Grerar: The Honourable Member is referred to 
the reply which was given by Sir Alexander Muddiman to his starred ques- 
tion N'‘ 885 on the 12t]i -March, 1927 


Complaint against Survey of India Parties in Bihar and OrissX. 

446. Mr. Stddheswar Sinha: (</) Have the Government received any 
complaints that men sent out in certain districts of Bihar and Orissa by 
the S\irvey of India Department are unnecessarily harassing people? If the 
reply be in the affirmative, will the Govomment be pleased to state the steps 
taken or intended to be taken to remedy this"^ If Hit' reply be in the 
negative, will they be pleased to enquire^ 

(b) Are tho Government aware that trees belonging to private indivi- 
duals are cut down by these men ’and no price paid for them‘d 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (6). The Goveniment of India have no in- 
formation as to any such complaints having been made Tlu'y have con- 
sulted both the Tiocal Government and the Surveyor General, but neither 
of those authorities is aware of any such complaints. 


Leasing t by the Executive Officer of Sabathu of Cantonment 
Lands without obtaining Written Leases from the Lessees. 

447. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Is it necessary to obtain written 
leases from the lessees of (^^antonment lands under the rules on the subject? 

{b) Is it a fact that the Executive Officer of Sabathu has leased out 
lands without obtaining writt en leases and the lessc'cs have erected structures 
even on the land so leased? 

Mr. O. M. Young: f propose, to answer questions Nos 447 and 449 
together 

I am making enquiries and will let the Honourable Member know the 
result as soon as possible 


Complaints against the Executive Officer of Sabathu Cantonment. 

448. Pandit Th^ur Das Bhargava: (.n) Is it a fact that many complaints 
have been received against the conduct of the Executive Officer of Sabathu 
and some grievances against that officer were brought to the notice of the 
Deputy Inspecting Officer? 

(b) If the answer is in the affirmative, what action has been taken against 
the said officer if the complaints were foimd to be well founded? 

Mr, G. M. Young: I am making enquiries and will let the Honourable 
Meiubor know the result as soon as possible. • 
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Leasing out of Cantonment Land in Sabathu to L. Raghubardas, 
WITHOUT obtaining ANY WRITTEN LeASB FROM HIM. 

[449. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: Is it a fact that Cantonment land 
in Sabathu has been given to L. Raghubardas, son of Jamnadas, without 
obtaining any written lease and without any consideration for the lease? 


Construction of the proposed Bhiwani-Rohtak Railway. 

460 Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: By what time will the construction 
of the proposed Bhiwani-Rohtak Railway begin and how long will it take 
to finish it? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It is hoped to commence construction next cold 
weather and complete the line by December 1929 

Action taken on the Tariff Board Report on the Textile Industry. 

451 Pa^Tidit Thakur Das Bhargava: Do the Government propose to take 
any action in pursuance of the recommendations of the Tariff Board Report 
on the Textile Tndustr} ? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: As the Honourable Hemher is no 
doulit aware, tlie Government of India have alreadv given effect to the 
recommendations which tlK'^ have been able to accept Thev have also 
brought to the noluM' of tlu‘ Government of Bomba\ tlie recommendations 
with winch the fiocaj Government arc concerned There remain^ therefore 
no further aetion for the Goveniment of India to take 

Opening of the Railway ioiOxM Hapur to Luxar. 

452 Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will the Government he pleased to state as 
to wTien it is likely to open the Railways from Hapur to Luxar? Up to 
what stage the proposal for taking up the construction of this lino has 
been reached? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It has been .found that an alternative alignment 
from Gurmakhtesar, with a branch from Meerut, will fif in better with 
other railway projects to the south The report and estimates are expect- 
ed shortly and will he examined as soon as thev are receiv(*d 

The Chandpur Bijnore Railway. 

453 Mr. Mukhtar SLigh: (nr) Will the Government bo pleased to state 
by what time the Chandpnr and Bijnore Raihvay line is likely to h(’ taken 
up? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Bijnore Railway station has been proposed to he 
constructed at about 2 miles away from the city of Bijnore? 

(c) If it is so, have the Government taken into consideration the 
difficulties and inconveniences of the passengers by constnicting the rail- 
way station at such a great distance from the city? 

(d) Have the Government token into consideration the motor traffic 
in the Bijnore district and that if the railway station is built at such a 
long distance the income of the railways will be considerably curtailed? 

+ For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 447. 

C 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) to (d). The information is being obtained and 
Avill be supplied to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Purchase of Envelope-making Machines for the Government op 
India Press at Aligarh. 

454. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: {a) Is it a fact that four envelope- 
making machines were ordered for the Government Press at Aligarh 
(formerly the Postal Press) in 1922 at a cost of Rs. 56,(X)0? 

(b) Were these machines not used till the end of 1926? 

(c) If the answer is in the affirmative, will the Government please 
state why these machines were purchased long before they were actually 
required ? 

(d) Is it a fact that these orders were prematurely placed in the interest 
of the British manufacturers of these machines? 

(e) Has any machine out of these four been disposed of? If so, when 
and at what price and why? 

The Honourable Six Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) The machines could not be used earlier owing to the delay in the 
completion of the building in which they were to be installed 

(cl) Nc. 

(e) No 

Purchase of Folding, Perforating, Book-sewing and Monotype 
Casting Machines for the Government of India Press at 
Aligarh. 

455. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: 1. Is it a fact that a folding machine 
was purchased for the Government Press at Aligarh in 1923 for 
about Rs. 7,0(X) but the same was not used and was subsequently disposed 
of after few years? 

2. (a) Is it a fact that a perforating machine was purchased for the 
said Press in 1920 for about Rs, 2,000, but it is still lying idle? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state why this perforating 
machine was purchased when no use could be made of it for 7 or 8 years? 

3 (a) Is it a fact that a book-sewing machine was also purchased for 
that Press in 1921 at a cost of Rs. 5,000? 

(h) If so, is it a fact that the machine was not unpacked till 1926? 

(c) If the answer to the two previous questions is in the affirmative, 
will the Government state why this machine was purchased four years in 
advance of the requirements? 

4. (a) Is it a fact that a monotype casting machine was ordered f<» 
the same Press in 1924 at a cost of Rs. 11,000? 

(6) For what purpose wag this machine purchased? 

(c) Was it used in the Aligarh Press? If so, for how long? 

(d) Is it a fact that the machine has been disposed of as being not 
Tequired? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendia Nath Mitra: 1 Yes: the machine was 
'brought jntf) use in 1926 but as it was found that better use could be made 
of it ni the Delhi Press i( has since been transferred to Delhi 

2 ((() Yes, hut the possibilitv of transferring it to another press is bt*ing 
considcac d 

{h) The ]>erf<aating mnchine was ordered for anticipated v.ork at a time 
when the capabilities of the Rotary machines for perforating were not fully 
2‘eali/.''d 

3. {'i) Yes 

(6) Y(’s 

(c) The Hoianu'abP' Member is referred to the reply given b\ me to jiart 
»(c) of Ins qm'stion No 451. 

4. (a; YYo 

(h) Pol the ],nnting of Telephone Directories for tlie Post and Tele- 
grapii D(‘paKmenL 

(c) and (J) No 4’he printing work referred to in (h) above was 
transf('»7cd to th ■ (iov(*riuuent of India Press, Delhi, and the machine was 
also transferred to that Press 

Educational Qualifications of the Asslstant Manaoer and Head 
Clerk of the Government of India Press at Aligarh, 

450 Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (rr) Is it a fact that the Manager of 
the Government Press, Aligarh, holds charge of th<‘ Postal \Yorkshop as 
Superintendent in addition to his own duties? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Manager finds little time to attend to the 
Press business and has to devote most of his time to the Workshop and 
his Head Clerk and Assistant Manager practically run the Press? 

(c) What are the educational qualifications of the Assistant Manager 
and the Head Clerk? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes 

(h) No All administrative duties (‘xcept those of a purcl\ routine 
nature are atteuded to by the Manager himself The Head Clerk has 
nothing to do with the management of the Press 

(r) The Assistant Manager has practical printing experience of 25 years. 
The Head Clerk has clerical experience of 22 years 

Sale of Waste Paper at the Government of India Press at Alfoarh. 

457. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: («) Will the Government be pleased 
to state if any tenders are invited in the Aligarh Press for the sale of waste 
paper? 

(b) Is it a fact that in 1926 a contract was entered into with a firm 
for the sale of waste paper at the rate of Rs. 1-9-0 per maund? 

(c) If the answer is in the affinnative, will the Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that 2,000 maundg of waste paper was sold to a 
Lucknow firm for Rs. 600 only instead of at the rate of Rs. 1-9-0 per 
maund? If so, why? 

I 0 2 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mtra: (a) Yes. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) A quantity of rain sodden and dirty paper, much less than 2,000 
maunds in weight, which had been lying in the Press for some time was 
sold for Es. 500. 

Dissatisfaction among the Hindu Employees of the Government of 
India Press at Aligarh. 

458. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Is it a fact that there is great 
dissatisfaction among the Hindu employees of the Aligarh Press on account 
of the unfair treatment in the matter of departmental promotions meted 
out to the Hindu employees by the Head Clerk and the Assistant Manager? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 
brought the fact of the existence of discontent to the notice of the 
Government in his last inspection note? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Manager of the Press hag passed an order to 
the effect that 50 per cent, of the appointments in the clerical establish- 
ment must be held by Moslems? If so, are the orders in conformity with 
Government instructions? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath MUtra; (a) No such complaint has 
been received from the Hindu employees of the Aligarh Press. As a matter 
of fact departmental promotions are made entirely by the Manager and not 
by the Head Clerk or the Assistant Manager. 

(h) Tlio (.^oni roller mentioned that the employees of the Press wished to 
submit }ietitions direct to him hut were informed that their petitions would 
he duly considered if submitted in writing through the Manager. 

(c) The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative The 
second part of the question does not therefore arise. 

Construction of a Storm Drainage Channel near the Lahore 
Eailway Station. 

459. Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will the Government please say whe- 
ther the North Western Eailway intend to make any storm drainage 
channel somewhere near the Lahore railway station and throw it into 
Chhota Eavi known as Nala^ 

(b) la it a fact that the proposed channel will run through the rapidly 
growing new Abadi of the Civil Station in the areas of suburbs of Lahore 
known as Naulakha Bela, Basti Earn, Chah Miran, etc.? 

(c) Is it a fact that the course for the proposed channel has been 
changed several times during the last 2 or 3 years? 

(d) Is it a fact that these changes of zigzag nature have mostly cut 
up several estates and lands of various proprietors into triangles and such 
small plots which arc entirely useless to the proprietors? 

(e) Has the Government considered that the construction of such 
a drainage channel through these areas will be a menace to health and 
safety of the public restiding in these areas? 

(/) Has the Public Health Department of the Punjab Government been 
consulted on the point? If not, why not? 
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{g) Ib it a fact that no notice for the proposed acquisition was ever 
given to the proprietors and that it is also proposed to take possession of 
land immediately on the 13th March, 1928, without giving any time to 
the proprietors to submit their objections? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) to (g). The information is being obtained and 
will be supplied to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Accident to Mr. Kanshi Ram, Mail Clerk of the Peshawar Head Post 
Office, while escorting Mails, 

460. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Is it a fact that according to the orders 
of the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs, postal clerks are for- 
bidden from escorting mails from and to railway stations? 

(b) Is it a fact that in defiance of the said orders mail cderks are still 
required to escort mails in Peshawar Head Post Office? 

(c) Is it a fact that Mr. Kanshi Ram, mail clerk, met with an accident 
while escorting mails? 

(d) Is it a fact that the said Mr. Kanshi Ram is on sick leave since the 
date of the accident? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to state if the accident which befell 
Mr. Kanshi Ram was reported by the Postmaster, Peshawar, to the Post- 
master General and if not, why not? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) The fact is not as stated The order of the 
Director-Generah dated ISth February, 1926, is to the effect tliat, in order 
to avoid any possibility dispute about the responsibilities of a mail con- 
tractor, clerks of the Department, in the absence of any special provision in 
the contract to the contrary, should not be deputed to accompany the mails 
in vehicles belonging to a contractor. 

(b), (c), (d) and (e). Information is being collected and will be furnished 
to the Honourable Member in due course. 


MESSAGES FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly : Sir, the following Messages have been received 
from the Council of State : 

1. “I am directed to inform you that the Council of State have, at their meeting 
held on the 22nd March x928, a^greed without any amendments to the following Bills 
which were passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 19th and 21st March 1928 : — 

A Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain 
parts of British India, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian 
Post Office Act, 1898, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 
1925, and to fix rates of income-tax. 

A Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, in order to 
vest in the Governor General in Council the control of matters covered by 
that Act. 

A Bill further to amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes. 

A Bill to provide for the modification of certain import duties relating to the 
protection of the steel industry in British India.” 
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2. *‘ln accordance with Rule 36(1) of the Indian Legislative Rules, I am directed' 
to inform you that the amendments made by the Legislative Assembly in the Bill 
further to amend the Indian Territorial Force Act, 1920, for certain purposes, and the 
Bill further to amend the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, for certain purposes, were taken 
into consideration by the Council of State at their meeting held on the 22nd March 
1928, and that the Council have agreed to the amendments.” 


RI.ECTION OF THE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President: The Assembly will now proceed to elect Members not 
exceedin;T fourteen in number to serve on the Standing Finance Commit- 
tee for the financial year 1928-29 There are 21 candidates whose names 
are printed on the ballot papers which will now he supplied to Honourable 
Members in the order in which I call them. 

The following Members have withdrawn their candidature : 

Kumar Gauganand Sinha. 

Pandit Nilakantlia Das. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

Mr Amar Nath Dutt. 

I understand other Members have also withdrawn their candidatures, 
viz. ’ 

Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava, 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, and 
Mr. Mukhtar Singh. 

This leaves 14 to be elected. As the number to be elected corresponds to- 
the number required, I declare the following 14 candidates duly elected : 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum. 

Sardar Gulab Singh. 

Mr Muhammad Ismail Khan. 

Mr. Sarabhai N. Haji. 

The Revd. J. C. Chatterjee. 

Mian Muhammad Sliah Nawaz. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 

Mr G. Sarvotharn Bao. 

Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan. 

Ml. S. C Mukherjee. 

Sir Darcy liindsay. 

Mr. Arthur Moore 
Mr. G. D. Birla. 

Bai Sahib Harbilas Sarda. . 



ELECTION OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. President: Non- official Members of the Assembly will now proceed 
to elect four members to serve on the Committee on Public Accounts in 
place of the four members, who have retired in accordance with sub -rule 
(4) of rule 61 of the Indian Legislative Kules. There are 8 candidates 
whose names are printed on the ballot papers which will now be supplied 
to Honourable Members in the order in which I call them 
(The ballot was then taken.) 


THE LAND ACQUISITION (AMENDMENT) BILL 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division . Noii-Muliammadan llural) . 
Sir, I rise to move for leave to withdraw the Bill to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894, for certain purposes 

The reason for my making this motion is obvious, if I may use a term 
or phrase which has obtained a certain currency and even notoriety in the 
present Session. If by making this motion, however, I had really intended 
to withdraw the Bill altogether and to drop it, then I need not have come 
to this House even with this motion. Out of sight, out of mind, is a very 
good maxim, but the Bill is not out of my mind, it can never bo out of 
my mind, and I do not want to put it out of sight either of this House. 
I do not owe an explanation in withdrawing this Bill to this House but 
I certainly owe one to those who collaborated with me in drawing up 
this Bill and also to those people outside this Assembly in wdiose interest 
the Bill was originally introduced, and therefore I hope you will bear with 
me for two or three minutes while I just put my reasons for withdrawing 
the Bill before you. 

I do not mean to drop the Bill altogether but in fact to introduce it in 
an altered shape and form at the next Session in Simla But I do not 
know whether this Assembly Session is going to be prorogued or simply 
adjourned, and I think I have learnt a lesson from the fate of the Reserve 
Bank Bill. If I want to introduce my Bill again at the next Session, I 
shall certainly have to ask for leave to withdraw this Bill and therefore 
I have decided to follow that wise course. My Bill was of course con- 
tentious and therefore I myself made that motion to send the Bill out for 
eliciting opinions. The opinions have now been received I have carefully 
read those opinions. I admit they are very illuminating, but of course for 
my purpose they are not all equally favourable. 

The Bill, Sir, it will be noticed, consists of three parts. I did want 
to secure three objects by the Bill — ^first of all, the subjection of schemes 
of land acquisition to the control of the Legislatures; secondly, the institu- 
tion of arbitration boards for assessing compensation, and thirdly, measures 
of equity for the benefit of persons who are deprived of land under the 
operation of the Land Acquisition Act. Now by making an analysis of 
the opinions I find that there is the strongest opposition appearing in those 
opinions to the first, namely, legislative control of land acquisition schemes. 
Of course I am impressed with the administrative difficulties pointed out 
in the opinions. However I retain my conviction that in very big schemes 
of land acquisition which threaten to wipe whole villages out of existence 
certainly the Legislative Councils ought to take cognizance of such schemes, 
but there are certain matters of detail which have got to be attended to, 
and I wsmt to profit by the opinions which have been received on this 
subject. Opinion is less strong against the scheme wliich I have suggested 
for compensation. In fact, the principle does not seem to be challenged 
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by anybody but redrafting is necessary in my opinion with regard to certain 
details. I find that the opposition is the least to the last part of my 
Bill, namely, equitable measures which I seek to introduce for the benefit 
of people who are going to come under the Land Acquisition Act. In fact 
I may say that opinion seems to be favourable and sympathetic to this 
aspect of the question. But you will see, Sir, my difficulty in the present 
matter. The Bill consists of three different objects and all of them are 
matters of mixed or disputed merit, and I think I shall be committing a 
mistake if I send, or if I seek to send this Bill as it is to the Select Com- 
mittee where it would be punctuated all over with amendments and it 
would be marked out of all recognition like a face marked with small-pox. 
Therefore, I do not wish to submit the Bill to that sort of unfair treat- 
ment. Again I do not want to put all my eggs in one basket. I do not 
want that prejudice with regard to one part of the Bill should injuriously 
affect the merits of another part of my Bill. I am therefore intending to 
divide my Bill into two or three separate parts and to redraft my Bill in 
the light of the opinions that have been received. I therefore wish now 
to withdraw the Bill with the definite purpose and determination of bring- 
ing the Bill anew in the next Session in a modified form. 

Sir, I move. 

Hr. President: The question is: 

“That leave be given to withdraw the Bill to amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1804, 
for certain) purposes.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Hr, K. 0. Kelkar: Sir, I withdraw the Bill. 

THE CHILD MAERIAGE RESTRAINT BILL. 

Bat Sahib Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General) : Sir, I rise to 
move that the Bill to regulate marriages of children amongst the Hindus, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be recirculated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinions thereon. 

In doing so I wish to say a few words with regard to the alterations 
made in the Bill since its introduction. When I first introduced the Bill 
twelve months ago .... 

Hr. President: Before the Honourable Member proceeds further, the 
Chair would like to know whether the Bill has been previously circulated 
under the authority of this House. 

Bai Sabib Harbilas Sarda: The Bill was circulated by an executive 
order of the Government of India to the Local Governments — that is what 
I understand; but if this was not circulation in uhe proper sense, then 
I move that the Bill to regulate marriages of children amongst the Hindus, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be circulated for the purpose of 
eliciting opinions thereon. 

Hr. President: That is correct. 

Bai Sabib Harbilaa Sarda: In doing so, Sir, I wish to say a few words 
with regard to the necessity of circulation, as the Bill has been materially 
altered since its introduction. When I first introduced the Bill it was 
a civil measure. As I wished to take the line of least resistance and as 
'Government were also in favour of having a civil measure to deal with the 
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evil of child marriage and I wished to enlist Government sympathy, I 
made it a civil measure. 

The Bill has now been before the public for six months, for, it was 
discussed and referred t(5'the select committee in the September Session 
of the Assembly at Siii\la. During this time it has received almost 
unanimous support from the public. Men’s conferences, women s con- 
ferences, associations, public meetings held for the purpose have in an 
unmistakeable manner strongK su])ported the Bill and liave declared that 
the Bill has come muie too soon. Government, by an executive order, 
circulated the Bill to Local Governments; and in view of the opinions 
received from the public and from the Local Governments, the Select 
Committee decided to drop the clause regarding the invalidity of child 
marriages and made the Bill a penal measure. 

When I introduced the Bill, I confined its operations to Hindus only, 
for two reasons There is a fundamental difference of opinion with regard 
to the institution of marriage between the Hindus and Mussalmans. The 
iornier regard marriage as a sacrament, the latter only as a civil contract. 
Moreover, amongst the Hindus there is such a thing as enforced widowhood. 
Among the Muslims no such thing obtains; and when civil remedy is 
sought to be applied to the evil, it is not easy to have only one thing 
for both the communities As, however, the Select Committee made this 
Bill a penal measure, it thought it would be advisable to apply it to all 
Indians, whether Hindus, Muslims, or Christians. 

Tw'o questions now arose for decision : the first was, up to what age 
was the marriage to be held a child marriage? And secondly, what were 
the penalties to be imposed on those who performed such marriages? The 
Committee unanimously decided that 18 was the minimum marriageable 
age for bovs; as for girls, the Muslim opinion, as the Bill now applies to 
Mussalmans also, in the Select Committee wag dead against fixing the 
age below' 14; consequently, the age was fixed at 14 in the case of girls. 

Mr. President: All this I believe has been embodied in the Report of 
the Select Committee 

Rai Sahib Harbiias Saida: \es, Sir The results have been embodied, 
but I w’ish only to explain how the thing has been altered. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member anticipate any opposition 
from Government 

Rai Sahib Harbiias Sarda : I do not know I think the Government are 
coimnilted to legislative aeta-n on the question of child marriage. They 
sa^, how'ever, the\ w’ill be guided as to the questions of age and punish- 
ment by an expression of public opinion I am glad, Sir, that Govern- 
ment have decided to lake legislative action As regards the punishment, 
the general opini('ii was that fine alone w'as not sufficient The unanimous 
decision of the Comimttee was that girls should in no case be punished 
with fine or imprisonment, and that bo^s, if above 21, should be punished 
with either fine or imprisonment 

Mr, President: Tlie Chair can do no more than make a suggestion. 

Rai Sahib Harbila4S Sarda: I have just a word to say as regards the 
attitude of Government before I conclude. When I introduced the Bill, 
Sir Alexander Muddiman, the then Home Member, declared that he would 
oppose it at every stage These apprehensions have been found to be 
unfounded. The Honourable the Home Member has given all possible 
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assistance to the passage of the Bill. I believe be is as anxious as we al^ 
to see that this evil of child marriage should disappear from India, and it 
is no doubt due to the facilities provided by him that we have been able 
to make such satisfactory progress with the Bill; and we are sure that in 
the next Simla Session we shall be able to pass this Bill in a satisfactory 
shape and that we shall have achieved an adequate reform of child marriage 
for which we shall all be thankful. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar (Home Member) : Sir, 1 do not propose 
to detain the House at any length; hut 1 should lik(‘ to relieve any appre- 
hensions that may have been entertained by the Honourable the Mover by 
saying at once that Government not only do not intend to oppose his 
motion but that it has their c('rdial support. The Honourable Member 
has been good enough to say that the Government have rendered every 
assistance in the transmutation of his original measure into the fonn in 
which it has been reported to the House That is perfectly true; and 
T only wish to say, with regard to the statement made by tlie Honourable 
Member that n»y predecessor, Sir Alexander Muddiman, had declared that 
the Bill would be opposed at all stages, that the Bill against which Sir 
Alexander Muddiman entered a caveat was a very different measure from 
that which has now emerged The measure which has emerged from the 
consultations of public opinion and from the deliberations of the Select 
Committee is largely in accordance with the great majority — and T think 
the greatest weight — of the opinion which lias been received from Local 
Governments and the various bodies and individuals whom they have con- 
sulted. This is, I think, a measure on sound lines. It is a measure 
certainly of very great significance. It will, I hope, receive the general 
approval of this House and I trust that .though, as I have observed in 
m<y note appended to the Beport of the Committee, Government must 
reserve a final judgment on some of the expedients proposed in the Bill, 
it will receive very general support after it has been circulated 

Sir, I support the motion of my Honourable friend 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput Non-Muhammadan 
Eural) : Sir, I consider it my duty as an orthodox Hindu to express my 
humble opinion and also to raise some objections which I hope you will 
consider valid. It is admitted that the Bill whicli has come from the 
Select Committee has been so altered that there is not much of connection 
or similarity between this .Bill and the old Bill; and I really do not know 
whether in those circumstances it would not have been better, indeed 
it would not have been more consistent with Parliamentary procedure, 
for the Bill to be reintroduced, rather than being called the old Bill. The 
Honourable the Home Member has just admitted that the Bill has been 
matenaUy changed; in fact the old Bill was of a civil nature, while the 
present Bill is of a pepal nature; and I am rather taken by surprise that 
very few of my Honourable colleagues seem to have given as much atten- 
ifcion to this matter as they ought to have done. The Bill, even in its 
civil form, as introduced, evoked in the country a good deal of opposition. 
I have received from several people, from several bodies and several 
institutions, from several recognised heads of religious institutions, strong 
statements calling upon us in fact to object to this Bill, It is true that 
on the last occasion I also was one of those who supported the general 
principle of that Bill, namely, that some kind of legislation should be 
introduced in order to prevent an evil, on the prevention of which all of us 
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are agreed. On that occasion T did sa\ , and I even made an appeal to 
12 Noon orthodox friends in this House, particularly to my 

Honourable friend, Pandit Madan IVTohan Malaviya, to do his 
very Ix'st to give to the measure as muc'h support as he and they possibly 
could; but now I am sorry T am forced to raise a voice of protest against 
this present ujeasun* As 7 .said just now, this is a penal legislation, and 
I am opposed on principle, I am verv strongly opposed on principle to 
penal l(?gislation e<aning in to the aid of social reform Pipform may be 
very good in its oun way, but I ha\c always ojipostd — that was" the 
reason why T ofiposed the J7jI1s of my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh 
Gour — I am always opposed to penal legislation being invoked to further 
social ndonn I( is a matter of principle with me that the State ought 
not to penalise the views of those who IionesUy believe, who believe quite 
as honestly as those who are oppo.sed to them, that the line thev are 
pursuing is a right line of conduct ; in fact, f believe that their views are 
in consonance with what tlan deem to be the tenets of their religion 
Especially in the ease* of an alien Government it is \ery dangerous to 
permit Government to interfere in social matters, in matters which are 
so mixed up with religion as to raise deep resentment among a large class 
of people That has always been my contention against ptuial legislation 
being brought in to the aid of social reform, and this Rill is .admitted to 
be a penal Bill It is so changed lliat I think that this Bill ought to be 
introduced and not simply he taken as already introduced and be circulated 
for ojiinion That is my first ohjectifii Secondly, I find that the Bill is 
very, very conti'iitious in its provisions, and although T do not wish to go 
into the details of the measure at this stage,— I shall do so wdien it 
comes back to us — T consider it mv duty to represent that there is a 
very large bodv of opinion tliat is very strongly against this Rill I know 
that theri' is :i gn^at deal of vocal o])inion m favour of this Bill also It 
should have been tlH‘ duty of the Select Committee, — I am sorry in this 
respect I cannot pay a compliment to the Select Committee, they do 
not seem to have realised the strength of the opposition in the country 
to legislation of any character which will in any waiy interfere with the 
religious praciicos of people I ym sorry they seem to haw* eomplelcdy 
ignored the great contention of those who are orthodox and to ^vhom 
marriage is a very, very sacred act of life. In fact, this Rill seems to 
be more or less a cianplete social reformers’ Rill. Social reformers are 
a good lot generally T know'. I have a great compassion for them. 
(Laughter.) You may take the foot from me if you w'ant, or you may 
not take it if you do not w'ant, but bew’are that without the aid of people 
like me, however uncivilised you may think them to he, you cannot 
hope to get through this legislation and make it successful Well, Sir, 
as I was saying, social x’eformers are a good lot in their own way, they 
are always very anxious to reform others, that is a ver\ easv job, though 
it is very difiPicult to reform oneself It is not very difficult to attempt 
to reform others, it is a very easy job to become a social reformer and 
ask people to do this, that and any another thing So, the provisions of 
this Bill, as I wuis jusc saying do not take into account at all the great 
volume of opinion in the country against legislation of this kind. 
Personally the whole thing scorns to me to be funny. Take the title. It 
says, '‘A Rill to restrain the solemnisation of child marriages", I do not 
know what it means. Does it mean that marriages shall be performed, 
but should not be solemnised? Is it to restrain solemnisation only or 
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to restrain the celebration? Or the performance of child marriages? I 
thought it would have been much better if the very eminent people that 
drafted this Bill and who were on the Select Committee had paid a little 
more care to the drafting of the whole thing. If the complaint is against 
solemnisation and not against the performance, I dare question the need 
for the Bill . . . (Mr. K. Ahmed: “Who solemnised it?”) However, 

Sir, I wish to be very serious. As I said before, I do not want to go 
into the details of this Ihll. What I do want to say is this, that T and 
many others whose views I represent are strongly against penal legislation 
of any kind to bring about social reform. Personally T am not against 
a reform of this kind on cautious lines. 1 do adniit there must be a 
great deal of reform in the matter of Hindu marriages. Ihit it is one 
thing to desire reform, sane, healthy and wise reform, and quite another 
thing to pass a Bill through a mixed House of this kind where probably 
all kinds of opinions prevail, — to pass a penal legislation of this kind. There- 
fore, Sir, I want Government should take careful note of this fact; because 

I still hope that the Government have no desire to thrust their views or 
the views of any social reformers upon those who do not wish to be bound 
by the views of those social reformers. I would warn Government to take 
^lote of the fact that there is a great deal of strong orthodox Hindu 
•opinion which is opposed to penal legislation of this kind. The difficulty, 

Sir, comes in here. Among the Hindus marriage is a sacrament, and 
among a very large body of Hindus, if not among all, marriage has a 
meaning which perhaps it has not got to the alien or to the non-Hindu. 
Marriage among us does not necessarily denote the immediate living to- 
gether as man and wife. In fact, among Hindus, especially among 
Brahmans and certain others, there are two ceremonies; the first and 
more important and more sacred ceremony is really the ceremony of 
betrothal, which is called the Vivaha Samshara. The Samshnra is the 
bringing together the girl and the boy into sacred relationship for life. 
It is a sacred relationship and therefore it becomes a sacrament. Perhaps 
the most important sacrament in a Hindu's religious life is the sacrament 
of marriage; and there is a large section of Hindus who regard that this 
sacrament must be administered to the girl before she attains puberty. 
The ages of course vary in various parts of the country — 13, 12 or even 

II sometimes; and to those Hindus who think that they ought to marry 
their daughters before they attain their puberty, this Bill will come as a 
great blow, and I do wish to say that neither the Government nor this 
House has any right whatever to gd and tell the orthodox Hindus that they 
shall not marry their girls before they attain puberty. If this is granted, 
namely, the respect that is due to orthodox Hindu opinion and permission 
to marry their girls before the girls attain puberty, surely the fixing of 
the age of 14 as the minimum age, below which the marriage of girls 
should be penalised, is a very serious measure; and I would like Govern- 
ment to pay to this matter very, very serious attention. It may set 
millions in rebellion against Government if you desire to pass a measure 
of this kind. I really do not know whether non-official Members in this 
House realise their responsibility in this matter. As I said, let us not 
confuse what we want with what method we should adopt. We may desire 
to bring about reform oi various kinds; but to go and tell a man that 
he has no right whatsoever to act according to what he considers to be 
the tenets of his religion is a very serious matter; and I do not believe 
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that any man or jiny Government has any right to tell any father that 

he should not abide by the tenets of his religion. I know people will 

contend, people who call themselves learned will contend that the Hhastras 
ought to be interpreted in this way or in that way and not in any other 
wn\ , niifl so iortb. We are not here considering these things. What I 
do wish to sa\ is aliout the fact that there are hundreds of thousands of 
Hindus who regard marriage as a sacred duty, as part of their religion; 
who will consider that they have committed a great sin if they do not 
marry their girls ladon' tht‘ girls attain puberty In such a case, can we 
say that anybody yvho ventures to act according to the tenets of his 
religion, yvlio has got a conscience and is not prepared to tamper with 
his conscience, should he penalised yvith a fine of Rs, l,r)(X3 or imprison- 
ment for a month‘s It does not matter what the punishment is, I am 
not concerned with tliat now, hut is it right to say that these people 

should not b(' allowed to folloyy’ the tenets of their religion? I hold this 

W'ould be a violation of a very great and serious princijile. On that score 
1 wish to sound a very, \ery serious note of yvarning to the Government 
and to whomsoever may he anxious to bring about social reform. I am 
anxious in my own way to bring about reform, hut this is not the method. 
We ought to ])ursu(‘ a less ('ontcntioiis method of bringing about what 

we wish Th(‘refore, if I were' in thi' Select Comimttee, T yvould have 

insist(*d that there must be differentiation betyveen betrothal and the later 
living togethiT as man and wdfe 1 should have no objection to any Bill 
being introduced to say that no girl under the age of 14 should be allowed 
to liv(^ as a wife with lar husband T should have no objection to that; 
though cyan tins may la* sufijiosed to encroach on the right of the husband 
to property oyer the girl, I should, even at the risk of offending some 
peoph', support a nuansure of tliat kind in the larger interests of society. 
But to sav that a eliild ought not to he betrothed before she is 14 trans- 
gresst's what many eonsah-r to Ix^ sacixal timets of redigion 

It yyould haye l)('en much Ixdter if this Bill had been formally in- 

troduced instead of bedng taken as introduced and circulated for opinion. 
'Phat is tnv first jioinf It is for you to rule yyhether the Bill having been 
so radically alien'd ought to he allowed to hi* circulated. (Mr. B Das: 
“Your leadi^r, Mr Srinivasa Iyengar, has supportc'd this BilT' ) There 
ni<iy he I'lanv SrinivM^a Iyengars lioMing their own yieyvs, but I am here 
to voice tli(‘ Opinion of tin* orthodox section of other equally groat people 
and bodies and Associations who havi* expressed their vieyvs against this 
Bill. Neither in political nor in soi'ial reform is any one's the last yvord 
Simon Commissions and Srinivasa Iyengar Committees may come and 
go; hut tlu' eoualrv yvill go on; and tlie d(‘stinies of India are not going 
to ho vested in anybody however great he might fancy himself to he 
I do not want to say mon* Even at the risk of being misinterpreted and 
maligned by a s(*coiid IVTiss IMayo, T yvish to sav that there is a large body 
of 0 })inion wbieh is very strongly op|)Osed to this Bill and T shall be failing 
in mv duty if I do not voice that opinion I submit, Sir, that this Bill 
should have gone through the formal course of being introduced and then 
circulated for opinion, and I should be glad to support any wnse, sane, 
Reasonable measure or legislation yvhich yvill try to bring about reform 
without unduly offending the religious suseeptihilitics of any large section. 
'As it is drafted, T fool that this Bill is open to very serious objection; 
and T warn mv Hindu colleagues against being hastily led to give their 
support to this* Bill. I hope when the opinions are received, thev will 
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show what a strong opposition the Bill has given rise to in the country 
at large. I know very nian\ ladies will send up memorials to us and 
• copies of the resolutions they have passed in support of this IMll. Pjven 
at the risk of appearing a bad man in their eyes, and of incurring their 
displeasure I wisli to protest against ihe Bill as it has been drawn up I 
consider this even more dangerous than Sir Hari Singh (lour’s Ago of 
Consent Bills. 

I am sorry to read in IVIr. Crerar's statement the sentence that ‘‘Gov- 
ernment accept and support the principle of making child marriages a 
penal offence.” I am very sorry to read that. I think no civil Govern- 
ment has an\ right to interfere m religious matters, or do anything which 
IS an encroachment on the Queen’s Proclamation. T question flu* right of 
the Government to legislate in this matter and to interfere with my 
religious right. Government ought to realise the amount of feeling this 
subject has excited in the minds of orthodox people at large. When this 
Bill goes out, there will be huge meetings of orthodox Hindus held in 
■every part of Indi^i from the Ilimalavas to Cape Comorin, and the Gov- 
ernment will be flooded with memorials. Then my social reformer friend.s 
will not be able to treat ihe matter so lightly. 1 am glad that my friends 
Pandit Madan ^Mohan IMalaviya and Mr. Ganganand Sinha have in their 
notes on this Bill already raised this question We must in this matter follow 
.the line of least resistance. Again 1 say tliat while J am for some form 
pf legislation. . . . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has stated that ten times. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: It will bear re])etition a hundred times 

Mr. President: Order, order 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Sir, 1 object to the very jmnciple of the Bill. I 
want to make my position very clear before I give inv vote on this ques- 
tion. The principle of the Bill is one to which I cannot agree, namely, 
interfering with tlie religious practices of people, and making tliat a penal 
offence which people concerned regard as a religious rite. No Goveiiunent 
has a riglit to do that. 

Maulvl Muhammad Yakub (Pohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, when this Bill was introduced in Simla for the first time 
I heartily supported it although at that time the scope of the Bill was very 
limited and it did not apply to my community As the Bill has come out 
from the Select Committee, I am glad that its scope has been extended, 
it applies equHlly to Hindus, Mussalmans and the other communities in 
India. Again I desire to lend my strong support to the Bill as I did 
last time I want to make it clear that the Mussalmans are not in any 
way behind any community in the matter of social reforms so long as they 
do not interfere with their religion ; and I dare say that the Bill, as it has 
been framed, does not in any way interfere with the religious tenets of the 
Mussahnans and I hope that Mussalmans will unanimously support this 
Bill. Mr. Acharya seems to be hostile to the principle of the Bill. He 
considers that the Bill is against the tenets of his religion. If that were 
so I would certainly lend my support to him as I do not want Government 
to interfere in any religion in India. I do not know the Hindu law as much 
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as niy friend probablx does, but I think tlicre 3s a great difference of opinion 
among the Hindn^' themselves on this question, and 1 am assured that a 
large number oj learned Hindus, who know the Vedas and the Shastras, 
consider that this itill does not interfere \^’ith their religion. {Mr. M. K. 
Acharya- “ Question?’') The Bill is going before the public and it will 
elicit the opinion of Hindus, Mussalmans and other communities as well. 
Howev('r, I wish to congratulate my friend Itai Sahib Harbilas Sarda and 
also the Government that at least one measure of social refonn has come 
before lu I diall he vtr\ glad if it does not take a long time before this 
Bill is j)]aeed on the Slatute-hook. It is in)t necessarv to make a long 
speech at this ^lage and with these few remarks I support tlie motion 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions Non-Muham- 
madan) . Sir, I should like very briefly to state to the House why the age 
in the ca^e of tin girl has l>een raised to 14 and what arc the justifications 
for the Select C’ommitt^c in arriving at this age Honourable Members are 
aw’are that the ouestion about the age of consent has been agitated in this 
House ever siner,* the eommencement ot the fir^t Assemhlv, and one Bill 
after another ha^' been (;n th(‘ tapis tor the jujrpose of protecting children 
fii 1925 the Government raised the age of consent from 12 to 13 inside 
marital relations and from 12 to 14 outside marital relations. Now’’, this 
Bill deals with the law’ of marriage apart from the question of consummation 
of marriage New. so far as the question of consummation is concerned, 
it IS a penal offence under the Indian Penal Codt' if consummation takes 
place before the girl his attained the age of 13 

Mr. president: Tins is a motion for circulation The Honourable Mem- 
ber W'ill have amph' ()p]>C'tlunity to discuss all these points at length when 
the Bill comes back before the House 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I am just explaining w'hy the motion for circula- 
tion should bo accepted h\ the House Now’, in 1925 the Honourable the 
Home Memhe?' gave an assurance to me that the age of 13 was only half 
a loaf and that the furtlu-r question of raising the age to 14 would be taken 
up immediately, and it has been taken up. Consequently, so far as the 
age of consent is c(»necnu'd, you may take it now as practically settled, and 
I think it w’ill 1)? legisialivelv settled within a very short time, that this 
House cannot consent to consummation before tlie girl has reached the age 
of 14; and the reasons for it, Sir, are obvious. Medical opinions through- 
out the country are agreed that girls — at kmst 78 per cent, of girls in this 
country, — do not attain puberty till they are in their fourteenth year; and the 
mere appearance of jiuboidy is not the same thing as sufficient physical 
development to bear the travails of maternity; and the Shastras of old laid 
dowm that no girl shall enter the house of her husband till she has com- 
pleted her sixteenth year. The Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
in speaking on my Age of Consent Bill, cited that particular passage, and I 
am iiot, Sir, aw’are of nn\ Shastric law which enjoins upon a Hindu the 
necessity of marrying before the age of discretion. If I had time I could 
give my friend the Honourable Mr. Acharya a large number of instances 
showing that in Vedic times and according to the Puranas adult marriages 
were the rule. It is only with the introduction of a corrupt Hinduism that 
the age has been reduced till we find it shown in the Census Report of 1921 
that marriages take place between boys and girls — should say not boys 
and girls but babies — of 12 months of age ; and what is worse is that several 
hundreds of widows are described as aged under 12 months. Now. docs 
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Mr. Acharya rsupport this state of affairs? Can he say that liis Shastras 
and mine will support this inhuman practice of marrying girls before they 
have attained the age of 12 months? Sir, there is another aspect. With 
the growth of education and the development of individualism and self- 
consciousness boys want to know what sort of girls they are going to marry, 
and if you marry them off before they attain years of discretion they very 
soon get re-married vhen they become adults and with what results? 
These child wives are discarded because the Hindu law admits of polygamy 
and that results in the lifelong unhappiness of these unfortunate child 
wives. Does Mr Acharya support that state of affairs? I submit, there- 
fore, that this is not a measure of social refonn ; it is a measure which is 
based upon the broad principles of humanitarianism. It is intended to pro- 
tect children against immature and premature marriages and consequent 
consummation. It is inr ended to strengthen the race. It is intended to 
prevent post-marital unhappiness which inevitably results when boys grow 
up and contract other marriages. It is intended, Sir, to prevent, not only 
matricide and infanticide consequent upon early marriages, but the un- 
happiness of families and neighbours and friends consequent upon frequent 
bereavements resulting from early marriages. The different Leagues that 
collect facts on this subject have pointed out to us the appalling fact that 
in India 33^ per cent, of the children die before they are 12 months old. 
And in medical books we read that many girls between the ages of 15 and 
25 die of consumption as a direct result of premature consummation. Now I 
ask the Honourable Mr Acharya, can he tolerate this state of affairs? I 
feci, Sir, that so far as intelligent Hindu society is concerned, it is alive to 
the mischief these early marriages arc doing, and I am certain that when 
this Bill goes out to the country it will receive a choms of applause; because 
it is a measure which is intended to protect children; it is a measure which 
is intended to prevent matricide and infanticide IMy friend on the other 
side says this is a religious measure. But my friend cannot have forgotten 
that there are Iwo' sides to a marriage. There is the man's point of view, 
and there is the woman’s point of view. My friend lias been talking as if 
there was only one sex in this world and that Mr Ach area’s Ho likes to 
marry early and therefore it is good law. But what about the woman? 
She does not want to marry early; she protests against the man-made law 
which makes lier a victim to early consummation, which makes her a prey 
to disease and death. You have forgotten her point of view. I therefore 
submit that this is a measure which when it goes out into the country will 
receive the .support of all intelligent classes, Hindus, Muhammadans, 
Christians and others Ir is a measure which the most orthodox Hindu 
should accept, not only because it is in consonance vvith Hindu law, but 
because it is buttressed and based upon the larger foundation of human 
kindness and common humanity. I therefore, Sir, support this measure. 
(Applause.) 

Munshi Iswar Saran (Lucknow Division * Non-Muhammadan Bural) : 
Sir, I had not the slightest intention of intervening in this debate, but the 
provocative speech of mv Honourable friend Mr Acharya has left me no 
option but to rise and with the permission of the House to offer a few 
observations. My heart goes out in sympathy to Mr. Acharva who on the 
last occasion supported this measure, and the House will note that on the 
last occasion the measure was much severer than it is to-day ; but now Mr. 
Acharya finds himself in n position in which he must offer uncompromising 
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'Opposition to it What is the reason of the change? May I, Sir, give a 
■guess to the House? That body of opinion which has created such a 
tremendous dread in <ho mind of my Honourable fnend, Mr Acharva, is 
responsible for bringing about this change m his attitude. T confess I do 
not agree with my Hoiiourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, that this 
measure will be welcomed all over the country It is no good exaggerat- 
ing tilings Tlicre will be a body of influential opinion which will be 
opposed to this Bill There is no gainsaying that But at the same time 
there will he a stronger body of public opinion which will welcome this Bill 
and will rejoice over it Aly friend, Mr Acharva, has repeatedly given a 
warning to Goveniment, and I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Crerar, is 
feeling ven unhappy over it. 

-Mr, B. Das (Orissa Division Non-Muhammadan) Not at all 

Munshl Iswar Saran: He says, let Government beware If Goveni- 
nieiit acc‘epts tliis measure, there will be such a tremendous opposition in 
the count rs that Government very soon will discover the foll\ of the posi- 
tion that it has taken up. Sir, these vague warnings leave ever;vbod} cold, 
I hope including the Home Member Let me say this here very explicith 
that Government, if at all, has gained by saying m a guarded manner that 
it is favoiirablv indint'd towards tlie main ]>rinciple underlying the Bill If 
<TOveniineiit had adopted a different attitude. Sir, I am afraid Government 
would have exposed itself to a great deal of pist and legitimate criticism. 
Mr Acharva says that no human Government has got any business to inter- 
fere with this question 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: With religion 

liunshi Iswar Saran: Then, Sir, there is an end of the matter. If no 
human Government can interfere with a question like this, then I suppose 
Mr Acharva should 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I said “ interfere with th(‘ religion of anybody 

Munshi Iswar Saran: Mr Acharya says, with the religion of anybody. 
Does Air Acharva realize that it is no good saying that every custom that 
we have m our society is based on religion? 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: 1 never said that 

Munshl Iswar Saran: Mr Acharya imnecessarilv intersects remarks 
wliich force one to make observ’ations which one would not have liked to 
make Does Mr. Acharya know that at one time orthodoxy vv^ould have 
nothing to do with those who crossed the seas? Where is that restriction 
now? Dot's Mr, Acharva know that at one time if a man took a cup of tea 
in a i*efreshment nxim lie vvas turned out of caste, and religion was in 
danger? But the same man to-day is an honoured member of society, in 
spite of those lapses, if this expression will please my friend Mr. Acharya. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Question? 

Munshi Iswar Saran: Let the House answer. 

An Honourable Member: What about suttee? 

Munshi Iswar Saran: T am not going into that. Let us realize this 
once for all. I mn as keen a Hindu — not keener — as Mr Achaiya in spite 
of his orthodox looks, but let me tell him quite plainly that this interpreta- 
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fcion of Hinduism, thin conception of Hinduism is responsible for tlie degrar 
datioii and ilie wcmkness . . . 

Mr. M. K. Achaiya: Certainly not. 

Munshi lswar Saran: Mr. Acharya talks a great deal about the social 
refonner. I am not a social reformer at all. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: 1 am glad you are not. 

Munshi lswar Saran: But I am happy that I am not in the company of 
Mr. Acharya, either, 

Mr. AcJiarya talks about betrothal, Sir, but if he had taken the trouble 
of studying this Bill, he would have seen that there is not a word in it 
gainst betrothal. You may betroth the child before even the child's father 
is bom. There is no objection to it. Betroth the child whenever you like. 
But what we object to is that you have no business to marry a child . . . 

(At this stage Mr. Acharya made an interruption which was inaudible.) If 
the Honourable Member wants to interrupt me, let him interrupt me pro- 
perly. If he goes on interjecting remarks constantly like this, I am afraid 
I cannot go on. Please let Mr. Acharya and those who think with him 
mark the distinction between betrothal and marriage. I am a Hindu. I 
know what Hindu customs are. Betrothal is one thing. Marriage i.s 
another. If it pleases you '' Hindu orthodox soul " — of course within* 
inverted commas — to betroth your child at the age of 3, by all means do 
it, or you may do so even earlier. But what the Bill lays down is that 
you cannot and shall not, if the Bill becomes law, marry your child before 
a particular age. Where is the objection to it? Where on earth is the 
objection to it? I am not going into the consequences or into the evil re- 
sults that have flown from early marriage. The effects of early marriage 
are pernicious not only in this country but all the world over. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Acharya says that Hindu marriage is a 
sacrament. Who says that it is not? No one objects to it. This is what 
I said on the Inst occasion, and I shall repeat it, with your permission. Sir 
If you talk of sacrament, for the sake of Heaven be sincere in your talk. 
Do you mean to say that a child of 3 years of age, a child of 6 years of 
age or a child of 8 years of age understands what the ceremony means,, 
through which they are made to go by the parents? 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Last time I said that such a ceremony was not a 
saqraiiient. 

Munshi lswar Saran: My friend says that last time he said that it was 
not a sacrament and this time he says it is a sacrament. 

Mr, M. K. Acharya: No, not even this time. 

Munidii lswar Saran: Either it is a sacrament or it is not. What is the 
goc;d of bringing in expressions which have no application to the question 
we are considering at the present moment? This Bill does not contem- 
plate, this Bill does not seek, to make the marriage of Hindus a civil 
contract. It does not seek to accomplish that. The nature of the marriage 
will remain as it is ; that will be unaffected. What it says is that instead 
of performing this religious sacrament at a particular age, you will perform 
it after a certain age. That is all and no more. 

Sir, it is not necessary at the present moment to go into the details 
of this measure. I wish only to say one thing, and that is that those of 
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my friends who always unfurl the banner of “ lieligion in danger " should 
realise that they will serve the cause which they profess to have at heart. 

1 shall for the benefit of my Honourable friend Mr, Acharya quote an 
authority which I do venture to hope he will accept as very high This 
is the authority of Swami Kam Tirath, whose name, I dare say, he has 
heard. Swami Bam Tirath told me that Hindu religion is an aid to pro- 
gress. Hindu religion is not such a reactionary religion as some of its 
followers represent it to be But he added, if religion stands in the path 
of your progress, then do away with such religion Let my Honourable 
friend Mr. Acharya and th{.se who think like him beware — it is not a 
warning like the one that he has given to the Home Member, but it is a 
serious warning and if my friend Mr. Achary^a will read the history of the 
world, he will see that there is force in my warning — if every forward 
movement, if ever}' proposal for reform, is obstructed in the name of 
Hinduism and if then Hinduism fails to command the allegiance of many 
people, men like my Honourable friend Mr. Achar\'a will be to blame. 

Sir, I should have thought that the Report of the Select Committee^ 
should have been taken into consideration, but as the Honourable the 
Home Member and my Honourable friend the Mover of this Bill are agreed 
that it should be circulated for opinion, I think I must agree to it But 
if there had not been this beautiful agreement between the two sides of 
the House, T should certainly have pressed that the Re])ort bo taken into- 
consideration in the Simla Session. But I do make an appeal to the 
Honourable the Home Member that he will kindly so expedite matters 
that we may be able to deal with this measure in the Simla Session 

With these words, 1 support- the motion. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I had no desire to take part in the discussion 
at this stage, but the remarks made by my Honourable friend Mr. Acharya 
compel me to put in a few^ w'ords, and I do not propose to take up the 
time of (he House at any great length. 

Sir, the social reformers have pressed for such a legislation for a long 
time, but we always feared that probably the Government would be the 
first in offering its opposition to the Bill for the introduction of which 
credit goes to niy Honourable friend Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda But I 
must pay my compliments to the Honourable the Home Member and I 
must congratulate the Government on the attitude which they have taken 
up and also for making it very clear, namely, that they are not only not 
going to oppose this Bill but on the contrary they are going t-o support it 

Sir, I was rather surprised to hear the remarks of m\ friend Mr Acharya 
who, although in politics a very great extremist, had to take up a very 
humiliating course of appealing to the Government 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: It is not humiliating at all 

Mr. Ghanidiyain Das Birla: He appealed to the Government that they 
ought not to support this Bill. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I warned them. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: He says that he represents the orthodox 
community and he wishes to appeal to and warn the Government on 
behalf of the orthodox community not to support the Bill. Sir, up to thia 

D 2 
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time, I had always entertained an idea that it was Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya who was the greatest of the leaders of the Sanatanists. I had 
read so in the papers and I have known him as the one acknowledged 
leader of the orthodox Hindus representing the Sanatanist views in this 
House. Mr. Acharya therefore certainly took me by surprise when he 
declared that he was the man who was representing the Sanatanists in 
ihis House. 

Hr. M. K. Acharya: I never said so. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: I think, Sir, the fight is now between the 
two leaders and they have to prove it among themselves as to who the 
acknowledged leader of the Sanatanists is. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: There is no fight. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla : But 1 am quite sure that if this measure is 
supported, by a Sanatanist like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, it will 
command the support even from the staunchest and the most orthodox 
Sanatanist, 

Sir, I tried to understand the arguments of my friend Mr. Acharya, 
l)ut I must confess that, except warnings, threats and appeals, his speech 
did not contain any stuff. I wish he had put some .sound arguments 
(before the House against such a measure. He says: “1 do not like any 
penal legislation for social matters ”. I would like to put him one ques- 
tion in this connection He told the House with great excitement that 
what right had any civilized government to prevent him from marrying his 
daughter below the age of 14 if he so desired. Well, Sir, I think all 
the orthodox Hindus of his type would agree that after the death of a 
busband it ought to be religious for the widow to bum herself with the 
-deceased husband and become a suttee. If ho is a true orthodox Hindu, 
as he says he is, then he should think it his most sacred duty to perform 
the suttee rite and preach the same to the Hindu community. I put 
him this question : Has he got enough courage to preach suttemn and 
perform it when opportunity offered? If he has got that courage I would 
Bsk him to preach that, and if he did that I am quite sure that the Honour- 
able the Home Member will take care of the rest. But be would not 
do this. He has not the courage to take the consequence of such an 
action. These gentlemen come here and oppose this legislation on the 
ground that this introduces a penalty and he does not support any penal 
legislation. But, Sir, what about so many other Acts which have been 
passed in the past? In fact to-day all our social rules are governed by 
penal legislation. Legislation would have no meaning if it was not followed 
by some penalty. Sir, Mr. Acharya threatens the Government that there 
will be a revolution in the country if this measure was brought into force. 

I think, Sir, this to be a very good argument in favour of the Govern- 
ment’s support to this Bill. I am quite sure this Bill could not be passed 
in this House without the support of the Opposition Benches, and if the 
people resented such a legislation I think they would revolt first of all 
not against the Govemme^nt but against the Opposition Benches who are 
responsible for the introduction of this Bill. Apd I am quite sure, Sir, 
that the Government would be delighted in their heart of hearts to see 
the downfall of the Opposition Benches if it could be brought about by 
passing such legislation. Therefore, if not for the sake of any other thing.. 
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at least — according to the conception of Mr. Acharya — for the sake of bring- 
ing about the downfall of the Opposition Benches, the Government should 
support this Bill. But I do not think they need entertain any fear on 
that point. 

I am quite sure that if Pandit Malaviya supports the Bill — and he does 
suppoi’t it when he says I am glad that the Bill has been recast very 
much on the lines I suggested when it was considered by the Assembly ” — 
I am quite sure that it will command great support from the other orthodox 
Hindus 1 am quite sure that' Pandit Malaviya is a greater Sanatanist 
than Mr. Achar\a, and therefore T, as a staunch Sanatanist, support this 
motion 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: The question is 

“That the Bill to regulate marriages of children amongst the Hindus, as reported 
by the Select Committee be recirculated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.’* 

The motion was adopted 


THE CASTE DISABILITIES REMOVAL REPEALING BILL 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombas Central Division Non-^Muhainmadan Rural) : 
Sir, T beg to move that the" Bill to repeal the Caste Disabilities Removal 
Act, 1850, b(‘ circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon 

The question which this Bill raises is a ver}- big one and a very con- 
tentious one also. T am quite aware of that, therefore I myself put the 
motion dowm as one for sending the Bill out for eliciting opinions. Further, 
I would have had to make a speech on the Bill and put rny yiew^ before 
the House, if I thought tliat Government would oppose it, but just a 
few minutes ago I have ascertained from the Official Whip that Govern- 
ment are not going to oppose this simple motion for sending the Bill out 
for eirculalion If that is so, I will not make any speech, but will take 
the hint which you gave to Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda that he need not 
make any speech if Government were not going to oppose. Therefore, on 
the assimiption that Government are not going to oppose the motion, I 
do not make a speech. 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar (Home Member) : Sir, Government are 
quite prepared to accept the judgment of the House as to whether this 
Bill should be circulated or not, but I should like to make it perfectly 
clear that, in leaving it to the decision of the House in that manner, I do 
not desire to be understood that Government approve of the principle of 
this Bin My own personal opinion is that it is extremely reactionary, 
and if it is circulated I trust and I anticipate that a very large body of 
opinion will bo found hostile to it However, rs T say, if it is the wish 
of the House that the Bill shimld be cinmlated, and on that strict under- 
standing with regard to the attitude of the Government towards it, we 
are prepared to leave it to the judgment of the House 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I must confess I am greatly surprised that a Bill of tl^is 
character should liave emanated from my Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar. 
Probably he does not realise 

Mr. N. 0» Kelkar: On a point of order, Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I do not give way, Sir. 

Mr, President: There is a point of order and, therefore, the Honourable 
Member must give way. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar: Sir, you will have seen why I did not make any 
speech at all. I do not wish to interfere with the rights of the Honourable 
Member, Sir Hari Singh Gour, but Government having made their position 
<ilcar 1 do not think he sh( uld make any trouble about it. 

Mr. President: Order, order. That is not a point of order. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: 1 was going to say. Sir, that I am greatly surprised, 
knowing as 1 do the progressive tendencies of my Honourable friend, that 
he should have become for once the champion of extreme reaction and 
should have come forward before this House in all seriousness to repeal 
the Caste Disabilities Removal Act. Now do Honourable Members realise 
what that Act means and what they have done only the other day — on the 
22nd of this month? Let me recall to the House tne history of the passing 
of the Caste Disabilities Removal Act Under the Hindu law it is laid 
down that u person who loses his caste, or who loses his mental or bodily 
faculties, or is deprived of an organ of sense, touch or feeling becomes 
legally dead ; loses all rights and privileges. If he is a coparcener he ceases 
to be a coparcener; if a possible heir he ceases to be a possible heir, and 
in certain cases not only he but his whole line becomes in the eye of the 
law extinct. That is the pure Shastric law. Now if that law were in 
vogue it would prevent all transgressors, it would prevent my Honourable 
friend Mr. Kelkar coming to the tiffin room and receiving our hospitality 
or taking a cup of tea in that tiffin room. The moment he does that he 
would be deprived of his caste. (Mr. N. G. Kelkar: “No”.) And the 
moment he is deprived of his caste he is deprived of all his heritage; that 
ifl the Shastric law. The Shastric law is rigid, inflexible, remorseless, in 
excluding all persons who transgress in the slightest degree the require- 
ments of caste. Now, Sir, long befrsre 1850, when a reforming movement 
was in progress in this country, orthodox Hindus and heterodox Hindus 
all said they must give freedom of conscience. A man must be fri'e to 
follow the dictates of his own conscience; to threaten to penalise him 
.simply because he happens to differ from the orthodox view would be 
wrong. That being the principle, and that being the principle accepted 
by the State, the State had no duty except to pass what it did — 
the Caste Disabilities Removal Act. Now, ii Honourable Members 
will turn to that short Act, they will And it simply lays down 

this, that any law which contravenes the Caste Disabilities Removal 

Act will not be enforceable by the courts — in other words if you 

Rave any social opinion, if you can organise social ostracism, social per- 

secution of the man who transgresses the caste law, you are entitled to 
do so; but so far as the courts are concerned, they will not enforce the 
penalty which the Shastras enjoin upon a person who forfeits his caste 
by his act which transgresses some of the rules of that caste. Now, Sir, 
T submit that is the least they could have done. They should have done 
much more. In 1850, they only gave you half relief. That half relief 
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was that the loss of caste will not entail loss of property. They should 
have gone further and they should have said that the loss of a limb or an 
organ should not entail loss of property. This was done only a few days 
ago on the 22nd instant with the assistance of my friend here. Therefore, 
Sir, the fullest emancipation has been given to the Hindus, and they have 
been freed from the rigours of caste and also from the inevitable provision 
of law which deprived them of right of property simply because they 
happened to Imve lost an organ or a limb — it might have been when work- 
ing in a factory or on the battlefield fighting tor their country or for their 
family Thercha’e, 1 submit that both the Act of 1850 and the Bill which 
has been passed by this House on the 22rid of this month are emancipating 
measures intended to help the persons who cannot observe tlie rigid rules 
of caste and who on the other hand would like the Stale to emancipate 
them from the rigorous restrictive rules of caste by law. My friend on 
the other ^ide comes u]> and says that the Caste Disabilities Removal Act 
should be repealed Now, he told you, Sir, that ho does not want to make 
a speech. Really speaking there is nothing to speak about except that 
he wants the law to he (‘-hanged, changed after 78 years. So far as I am 
concerned, I have read all the cases that have been decided under the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act; and in some cases, when that Act has 
been referred to by the courts, they liave {.ointed out that it is a partial 
and halting measure It is not a measure which deals with the complete 
emancipation of a man and gives him freedom of conscience; but ii is a 
half measure, and T submit even as a half measure it is something; 
and if you arc to take that away you will have once more placed 
upon us the shackles of caste. You will have once more thrown 

118 into the cage of the Hindu caste-ridden religion ; you will have 

completely destroyed that emancipating and reforming movement which 
is purifying and purging Hinduism and Hindu society In other 
words, you would have bolted and barred tlie door to all progress, and I 
am sure my Honourable friend on the other side does not realise the full 

effect of the mischievous consequences that this measure would entail if 

it becomes law T am sure that my learned friend who has taken a legal 
degree, bui who has confessed on the floor of this House on more than 
one occasion (hat he has never practised law, will once more reconsider 
the mischievous effect his measure is likely to produce throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. How many are there in this House — I 
speak of Hindus — who would not be outcasted and thereby deprived of 
their rights of property and of their heritage and patrimony, simply because 
they have violated some rule of caste? Shall I tell you what those rules 
of caste are? One of the loiles of caste, written in the later Purans, is 
that if you go in the early morning to draw water from a well and you 
find the shadow of a crow upon your chatty and if you drink that water, 
you are outcasted ; and the moment T am outcasteil and I go Iiome, my 
brothers wiH say Who are you?" And when I say “ I am your brother 
and I have an interest in your property ", they will say " Not a bit of 
it; a orow’fi shadow fell upon your chatty : out you go Can any modem 
iPM fol^^tite this state of affairs? I can give you hundreds 

of examples of the puritanical rigour with which the pandits of 
the mediiBval ages have forged numerous shackles round Hinduism. It 
is only, I submit, the refreshing breeze from the West that is now trying 
to refresh and reinvigorate, and if I may be permitted to say so, to re-in- 
oamate Hindu society, and this measure is a Magna Chart a of Hindus. I 
*8k every Hindu in this House to contemptuously throw out this moticin 
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on the short ground that it is a menace to human progress, it is a menace 
to refonning movements in this country, and I am sure the most orthodox 
ICndu in this House cannot subscribe to the creed that a person who for 
his personal views incurs the displeasure of his caste should be deprived 
of his rights of property. That is what the Act of 1850 safeguards. That 
is the minimum right which tliat Act of 1850 safeguards, and I ask in the 
interests of justice, in the interests of fair play, that the Government should 
actively oppose this measure if only on the short ground that it has been 
on the Statute-book for 78 years and there is no prima facie case for recon- 
sidering it which a reference to public opinion would necessarily imply. T 
therefore ask that the least the Honourable the Home Member can do 
is to give all parts of this House, at any rate his well disciplined cohort, 
a free vote on this question. 1 may tell the Honourable the Home Alember 
that if a free vote is given to the Govermnent Members on this question 
of social reform and social emancipation, I am perfectly certain that we 
shall rally to the support of human freedom, and what is more, the safe 
guarding of the right of individual conscience and individual action. T ask, 
therefore, in the name of human freedom, in the name of human endeavour, 
for the reformation of the Church, for the reformation of society, and T 
say further, for the welfare of mankind, that this measure should be 
rigorously and stoutly opposed by all sections of the House 

Sir, I oppose the motion 

Mr. K. G. Kelkar: I did not really think that there would be opposi- 
tion, and such strong opposition as has been offered to m\ motion just 
now by my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour He has already 
borne testimony to the fact that I personally am a man of reformed views 
and I do not think the House has got any doubts on tliat matter . 

Sir Hari Singb Gour: I never had any doubt at all till this measure 
was brought forward by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. If, 0. Kelkar: Doubts have perhaps now been created by the alle- 
gation that I am bringing forward a very, very reactionary measure 
First of all I must say that Sir Hari Singh Gour's idea of a six;ial refonu- 
er is not my idea of a social reformer. My idea of a social reformer is 
that a social reformer must be self -respectful, bold, ambitious and 
courageous. He ought not to be a man taking things both ways, eating 
his cake and having it too, taking his father’s property but not taking 
his father s religion and causing difficulties to others. My idea of a so- 
cial reformer is, if he is really courageous, ho will take his courage in 
both hands and free his relations and his family from complications that 
arise necessarily out of his stepping into his father’s shoes without occu- 
pying the father’s shoes. What is the use of succeeding to your father’s 
property and claiming a share therein if you do not take your father's 
religion also? If you want to change your religion, by all means do so, 
but have the ambition to prove yourself a fresh stock of descent both for 
property as well as for religion. But you are a pusillanimous man, calling 
yourself a social reformer, wanting to take your father’s property and 
Wanting to disgrace his religion. Is that what you mean by social re- 
former? Therefore, my first point is that I want my social reformer, who 
honestly wants to change his religion, to be a courageous and self-respect- 
ful man, and economically sound man, a man who out of charity and 
mercy for his brothers and other relatives will not cause complications 
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to them, which is bound to liappen if lie is allowed to go out of his reli- 
gion and at the same time inherit his ancestral property, live in the same 
house and cause trouble to his relatives. Is that humanity, I ask Dr. 
Gour? His humanity is like King Charles’ head, always popping up its^ 
, head in every matte.. Where is tiie humanity in a man leaving his 
father’s religion, disgracing his memory and taking his property and bene- 
fiting by it? Then my friend Dr. Gour’s ideas are very queer about the 
causes of a man going out of caste. T am not a practising lawyer, but I 
have lived in society for a number of years. I cannot compare my age 
with Dr. Gour’s. Perhaps I am older, perhaps he is older, I do not know 
But 1 challenge him to prove that am man is outcast ed except for very 
reprehensible reasons It is absolutely ridiculous that 1 should be out- 
casted simply on account of taking .i cup of tea. (Here Sir Hari Singh 
Gour made an interruption which nas inaudible) Sir, my friend, who 
has read the law as it is practised in courts, poses as a great reformer 
and legal luminary He does not simply know that it is not for such 
small matters that persons are outcasted The real point of my bringing 
this Bill before tlu* House is this This Bill wag passed at a time, 
say 70 or 75 years ago, when this Assembly was not representative and 
did not exist 1 want this Bill to go out to see how far our electorates 
really want this sort of Bill 

There is one other point which I wish to bring to the notice of the 
House, and it is want of recipnx*ity at present wdth regard to the inherit- 
ance by apostate.^ That is my first objection. I do not want that the 
Bill should be entirely repealed I do want certain modifications with re- 
gard to the anomalies of inheritance by apostates These anomalies should 
be removed and f want the Bill to be circulated ))ecause it may prove 
thought-provoking and suggestions may come as to how tliose anomalies 
should be removed. I have already pointed out these anomalies in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons. I do ask Dr. Gour — are there no 
anomalies in regard t ) the inheritance by apostate^ 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: There are anomalies to improve the Bill and not 
to repeal it 

Mr, N. 0. Kelkar: My motion is simply for circulating the Bill in 
order to elicit opinions. Dr Gour dees not kno’.\ that If my motion be 
that the Bill be proceeded wnth just now that w’ould bo an, entirely differ- 
ent matter. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: That might bring disorder in the country 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Yc'-, revolution and rebellion 1 Tlicre are certain 
difficulties exjienenced, particularly by Hindus, owung to the want of reci- 
procity. Other religions at present benefit by apostacy hut the Hindu 
religion on the contrary suffers Now, Dr. Gour himself will admit that 
this inheritance by an apostate is entirely against the Hindu law'. Tf he 
reads Mitakshara, Chapter II, and Manu, Chapter IX, he will find that 
the law does not allow that kind of inheritance, and the present legislation 
has gone entirely contrary to the law on the subject. Even with regard 
to Muhammadan law, I think the present Act goes counter to Muhammadan 
law in point of inheritance. (An Honourable Member: “ It does not.”) 
That is my information. According to the Sunni law^ a person wffio is not 
a Mussalman cannot inherit from a Mussalman Now there is a peculiar 
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anomaly in the case of Hindus. Under Hindu law apobtacy dissolves 
marriage, and this rule is still in force so far as the relations of husband 
83 id wife are concerned; but apostacy does not have the effect of prevent- 
ing inheritance. But a different rule operates with regard to other re- 
lations. Under the present Act if the wife of a man who is a Muham- 
madan becomes a convert to another faith the marriage is dissolved and 
there are no rights of inheritance. But if a son becomes a convert to 
another faith, then his rights of inheritance remain intact. These ano- 
malies exist in the present law and my only purpose in sending out this 
Bill for circulntion is to get new light on the possible wajs of removing 
.these anomalies. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Bill to repeal the Caste Disabilities Removal Act, 1850, be circulated for 
;the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.” 

The AsNembly divided: 


AYES— 9. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Chatter ji, Rai Bahadur B. M 
Goatman, Mr. J. 

Oouper, Mr. T. 

Das, Mr. B. 


Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 
Moonje, Dr. B. S. 
Mukherjee, Mr. S. C, 
Neogy, Mr. K 0. 


NOES— 29. 


Abdul Haye, Mr. ^ 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi. j 

Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. j 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur | 
Haji. 

Ahmed, Mr. K. j 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. Aravamudha. j 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 1 

Graham, Mr, L, 

Iswar Saran, Munshi 

Joshi, Mr. N. M, 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Keane, Mr, M. 

The motion tvas negatived. 


Kunzni, Pandit Hirday Nath, 

Lamb. Mr. W. S. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A, h, 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed 
Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham, 

Rao, Mr. V. Pandurang. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Siddiqi, Mr. Abdul Qadir. 
Suhrawardy, Dr A. 

Sykes, Mr. K F. 

Taylor, Mr. E Gawan, 

Willson, Sir Waltor. 


THE INTEBEST BESTBICTION BILl.. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I rise to move that the Bill to restrict the amount of interest 
recoverable from debtors be taken into consideration. 

Sir, at the outset I think I must bear in mind the warning which Mr. 
Allison gave the other day in the debate on the Bill introduced by Mr. 
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iVIuhanimad Yakub What be said was, 1 think, that it must be dis- 
heartening and discouraging to everyone who makes an c'iiort about these 
Bills that no Bill of the kind ever reaches Ibe second stage, and there- 
fore it makes me 'prett,\ sceptical of the fate of my Bill also, but 1 am 
not going to be deterred by any fear about tliat fate. Tliere is alrejidy a 
Bill before the House, the one introduced by Mr Muhammad Yakub, but 
the two Bills, you wil] find on a comparison, are not precisely tlie same. 
My Bill is> practically a single clause Bill and it seeks at once to intro- 
duce a reform by itself, iifimely, to extend the principle of Dam-duppat, 
a maximum accumulation of interest not more tlian 100 per cent to all 
classes of people in India It is admitted that it at pr(‘.sent obtains in 
certain metropolitan cities. It applies to the Bombas Presidency It 
governs the whole Hindu conmninily and therefore it is my purpose to 
extend the benefit of this Dahi-duppai })nnci})h' to all moiieylending 
transactions throughout India In doing so, 1 do not of course want to 
go behind the Usurious TiOans Act of 1918 which has been enacted by this 
Legislature and is still in force. Some of the Members of the House are 
aware of the historv of tliis question. We liave j)assed* .society has 
passed, Government liavo passed, through a, mimlaT of stages over this 
question. The first stage v^as, in matters like this, no laws prohiliiting 
usur^ . The second stage was enactment of iisur\' lavss, ^riie third 
stage was repeal of usurious lawv. Tlie fourth stage was enaetmeut of 
laws to control usur>, as is now the case* in England and India Indian 
legislation in tins matter has closely followed English legislation. 

Now, with regard to the evils of u>\iry, the subject has been very 
thoroughly discussed last time, when Mr Muhammad Yakub introduced 
his Bill, and therefore I do not want to go into tlu' evil of indebtedness. 
I do not want to cite very fantastic illustrations which were cited on the 
f^oor of the House about debts accumulating by leaps and bounds to very 
fantastic sums Now, bow' is thi.s to bo slopped? There are four pos- 
-sible or thinkable remedies in this matter First of all, there is competi- 
vtion in the money market. Leave money-lenders to compete with one 
i-nothor in the open market and that naturally is siippo'-cd to bring down 
automaticalK the rate of intt;rest This of course is an expression of the 
policy known in political ecouomx as lai-'^sez fairc, leave things alone and 
leave free, scope for demand and supply But this has admittedly failed. 
Under conceivable conditions certain money-lenders get a monopoly of 
money-lending and therefore cannot be touched by this competition 
therefore, the evil of usury still remains Then, another method or 
remedy of touching this evil of indebtedness is the development of bank- 
ing. That, of course, to my mind is the one and the best remedy in this 

matter. When banking in a country is sufficicntl\ developed, then the 

rates of interest do not mount very liigh. But \vc all know' that India 

IS a very very backward country m the matter of banking facilities as 

was brought out in the debate on the Bo'^olution which was moved by 
Mr. Haji in the last Session. But w'e also know that sometimes even 
in countries which have got banking facilities, they do rel> upon certain 
laws which try to regulate the rate of interest or give powers to courts 
to interfere with moncylending business of Ibis sort. Then, again, there 
is a remedy through the intervention of courts which is noAV embodied in 
the Usurious Loans Act of 1918. That Act of this Legislature gives power 
to law courts to go behind the transactions and inquire into the circum- 
stances of the loans and to allow the rates of interest according to their 
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discretion. The last remedy to deal with this evil is, of course, the legis- 
lative remedy. Now, as I have said, there is this Act, the Usurious 
Loans Act of 1918, on our Statute-book. That Act, however, has not 
•Prevented the evil as was brought out very prominently during the debate 
on Maulvi Muhammad Yakub's Bill. I daresay some of the instances 
of fantastic accumulations of interest which were cited in the course of 
the debate were instances which did happen, even after the enactment of 
1918. If that be a fact, then it proves that the law does not go as far 
as it should. 

Now| supposing we were to resort to law, in how many ways can 
we do it*/ Let us consider that for one moment. Speaking of the powers 
given to law courts under the Act of 1918. we have all seen that the 
operation of these powers has been very capricious and fateful. If the 
discretion is used by courts very strictly, then the creditor suffers. If, 
on the other hand,, the discretion is used liberally, then the debtor suffers. 
^I'herefore, apart from the powers of mtervention of courts, the real remedy 
would be to give both to the debtor and the creditor certain means of 
coming to an initial imderstanding about the maximum accumulation of 
interest, and Dam-diippat, I claim, does give tliat gu^idance and under- 
standing. Mr. Allison^, on the last cxjcasion. objected to Dam-duppat on 
certain grounds. First of all. he said,, it was a primeval or primitive 
method of dealing with usury. But if he had referred to my Statement 
of Objects and Beasons, he would have found me there quoting a great 
authority, who certainly is not a primitive authorit\. and that is Professor 
Keith. Nov^l. just imagine Mr. Alhson calling it a Jprimitiive method, 
when our ancient law-givers and the* Boman ancrent law-givers pre- 
scribed Dam-duppat as the best remedy for iht* evil of indebtedness. 
1 have expressly stated in my Statement of Objects and Beasons that 
n.*) less an authority than Professor Keith has come forward and recom- 
mended for the general economic condition imd general indebtedness 
throughout Europe this particular method or remedy. I may perhapB 
agree with Mr. Allison if he says that Manu is a primitrive authority, 
but Professor Keith certainly is not a primiitive authority, nor is Europe 
primitive for which this remedy is presci^ibed. Mr. Allison's second 
objection was that Dam-duppat interferes with the sanctity of contracts. 
But, may I ask hlim, where is the sanctity of contracts? Even under the 
Act of 1918, which does give great powers to Imv courts to interfere with 
the terms of contracts entered into by the moneylender and the debtor, 
there is no sanctity of contracts. Therefore, his argument that Dam- 
duppaf interferes with the sanct^’ty of contracts is not sound to my mind. 
Then he says it restricts the flow of credit That is his third argument 
against Dam-duppat, but he also admits that undivided flow of credit is 
not desirable. So there is no point in his statement that it restricts thef 
flow of credit. There must be a certa/in amount of flow of credit. I admit, 
but Dam-duppat puts down a very reasonable and natural limit at which 
•that flow of credit must stop. 

Now T would just put before this Hoitse a few advantages as 1 see 
them which can be derived fmm the doctrine of Dam-duppat. First of 
Pll the debtor’s maximum liiahilitv is fixed, and therefore it ceases to 
run on indefinitely aftei^'ards. That is a great gain. Now what does 
it do in effect? As soon as accumulation stops at a particular limit, 
then the creditor begins to think what he should do with regard to 
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realisat cm of his debt, and as soon as Dam-duppai is reached, the creditor 
la driven to a law court to make an effort at realisation of his debt, 
and this on the whole is very f,^ood for the debtor. If the creditor is not 
driven b} this accumulation of interest then he will not take action. The 
ajnouut of interest \^ill go on running and the How of credit, as Mr. 
Allison will have it,, would continue to flow incessantly. But in what 
position would the debtor find jhimself ultunately*’ Darn-duppat is la 
warning to the creditor on tlie one side and a help to the debtor, because 
he is roused from the apatlu in which he generally remains 'Fhc debtor 
has of course got to pay soont'r or later, so the sooner he is called upon 
to pay the better for him. Now Dam-duppat it is supposed comes in 
the wa} (jf the debtor for getting t'mc if he wants extension of time for 
the loan, hut Dam-duppat certainly does nothing of the kind, because 
the debtor can sit down with tlu creditor, make his account, pay his 
inten'st up to that time and make a nc^w transaction. This is a warning 
to close the old transaction, and it is a half-way house where both pajrt’’’e8 
can sit do\m and settle accounts and open a new transaction. Then 
Dam-duppat puts an automatic limit upon the rate of int'erest ; that is 
my principal argument in favour of Dam-duppat. It does this automati- 
cally and M’ithout any law, and it restricts the rate of interest. If repay- 
ment is sought, say in sLx years, the rate of interest rnav go up to 16 
per cent, simple interest If you w'ant it at eight years, the rate may 
come down to 12^ per cent Assuming that 6 per cent is a reasonable 
rate of interest, then the debtor and creditor get about 16 >ears to complete 
the transaction. Therefore whatever the rate of interest as between the 
creditor and the debtor which may be imposed, this Dam-duppat, which 
IS a fixed and arbitrary limit, gives automat'e suggestions as it were to 
the creditor and debtor to f>ettle the rate of interest which the law cannot 
do and which the law should not do 

Now SOUK' may say that th’,s will not prevent a high rate of interest. 
Say the rate of interest is 33 percent., then the Daui-duppat can be reached 
in three \ears I can quite see that Of courst* that sort of extraordinary 
rate or interest cannot be priivented by Dam-duppat : but then 1 fall back. 
I rely on tlie Usurious Jjoans Act of 3918. If there is an agreement that 
Dam-duppat should be arrived at within three years and the rate of 
interest is 33 per cent , of course that is an extraordinary rate of interest 
and the debtor can go to court under the Usurious liOans Act and say 
to the court, “This has been an unconscionable contract of money-lending” 
and the court can interfere. Therefore,,, the Dam-duppat automatically 
at one end supiilie^ restraint and at the otlier end leaves resort to this 
law of 1918 also quiie open to the debtor And, lastly, you will see that 
Dam-duppat doctrdie, apart from being enunciated by ancient and time- 
honoured jurists, has never been abrogated either by the Contract Act or 
the Transfer of Property Act. It still is in vogue. In conclusion I may 
refer to the recommendation miide by Professor Keith in this matter He 
lias distinctly suggested that in Europe, if they were to take up this 
doctrine of Dam-duppat, it would help the present badly indebted condition 
of Europe. Therefore I move that tliis Bill be taken into consideration. 

Mr. r. W. Allison (Bombay : Nominated Official) : Sir, my Honourable 
friend has thought it good tactics to refer immediately when he began 
his remarks to an objection which he must have anticipated would be 
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taken to liia present motion; though indeed he slurred over that objection 
and proceeded almost at once to an examinatbn of his proposals on their 
merits. The objection I think is obvious. It must be within the re- 
collection of the House that four or five weeks age Maulvi Muhammad 
Yakub brought forward a Bill, which I submit, in principle at any rate 
jf not in actual tonns, is identical with the present Bill; and therefore 
I would suggest that it is undesirable to have two Bills relating to the 
same subject under tin*, consideration of the Assembly at the same time. 
It is still more undesirable that we should proceed to the consideration 
of the present Bill while the Bill of my Honourable friend Maulvi Muham- 
mad Yakub has actuall} been circulated for the purpose of eliciting public- 
opinion. The House will remember that on that occasion I put forward 
on hehialf of Government certain objections, patent objections, which' 
seemed to me, and possibl) to other Members of the House, almost in- 
superable. At the same time it .'was exp'lained that Government, any 
Gevornmont. must consider with the greatest anyiety the increasing burden* 
of agricultural debt in this country and that it would not be wise to leave 
unexplored any lavenue which might possibly afford a means of alleviat- 
ing that burden. It was on those ^'considerations that Government did 
not oppose the motion of my Honourable' friend for circulation, and I 
think it was on those considerations that the House in general accepted 
the motion. My Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar has gone to some extent 
inh) the merits of the Bill T do not propose, Sir, at this stage to be* 
drawn into an argument with him with regard to the ment.s of the Bill. 
I think I could give very convincing answ^ers to the arguments he has- 
put forward, and I think there are other Members of the House who 
wou'ld be only too pleased to have an opportunity of doing so. I will 
simply refer to the object/on that I raised first, namely, that the two 
Bills are identical. My Honourable friend,, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, 
introduced a Bill to limit the interest charged on loans of various kinds 
lin British India and to bring the law in conformity to the needs of the 
people. Thiat was the avowed purpose of his Bill. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Kelkar, brings in a Bill to restrict the amount of interest recoverable 
from debtors. I submit, Sir, that the purpose of the two Bills is identical. 
Further, when we consider the two BilK we find that in each of them 
there is practically only one operative clause of real importance. With 
your permission Sir. I will read out clause 2 of the Bill of my friend,, 
Maulvi Mulrammad Yakub : 

*'No creditor, whether of a secured or unsecured loan, shall he entitled to recover 
interest, either payable at one time or by instalments, exceeding the principal amount 
orginally lent or due at the date of suit, whichever is less.” 

In the Bill which we are now considering the only operative clause is 
clause 3 which roads as follows : 

‘^No^thstanding anything to the contrary in the Usurious Loans Act, 1818, or 
section 74 of the Indian Contract Act, 1872, no creditor shall be entitled to interest 
exceeding the amount of the debit.” 

I submit, Sir-, that in those two clauses T have given to the House all that 
is really important in either of the two Bills; and I further submit that the 
two Bills are in practice identical. For these reasons, Sir, I would suggest 
to my Honourable friend that he should withdraw his Bill; and when the 
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Bill of my friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, is brought before the House, 
he will be at libert} if he wishes to frame any such amendments as may 
seem to him desirable for the j)urpose of adding to that Bill anything which 
he may think lacking in it, and which is not included in the present Bill. 
I am to say, Sir, that without any reference to the merits, the Government 
propose to oppose the motion made on that ground If, however, the 
House desires to proceed with the Bill, t'j^n at a later stage I shall be 
prepared to argue the case on its merits. 

Mr, President: I should like to know from the Honourable Member 
what objection he has to the course suggested by the previous speaker. 
If the two Bills are identical, the proper course for him is to witlxdraw this 
Bill and endeavour to have suitable amendments made in the other Bill. 

Mr. N, 0, Kelkax: Yes, Sir. After hearing the speech of the Honour- 
able Mr. Allison and what you have said, I think I shall withdraw my 
motion. 

Mr. President: The question is* 

“That leave be given to withdraw the Bill to restrict the amount of interest recover- 
able from debtors." 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Sir, I withdraw* the Bill 


THE INDIAN LIMITATION (AMENDMENT) BILL 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (13omba\ Central Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I rise to move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation 
Act, 1908, for a certain purpose, be taken into consideration. 

This Bill is absolutely simple and the matter can be briefly stated thus. 
According to the Limitation Act certain limitation periods arc provided, in 
two different cases, tw*o ditferent periods, for practically identical purposes 
The purpose is, let us assume, an attempt by a minor after he comes of 
age to set, aside a transaction of immoveable property or alienation of im- 
moveable property made by his guardian — motlier, father or somebody act- 
ing for him 'Then the law of limitation fixes a period within which be may 
trv* to set aside and annul that transaction. Now* for this identical pur 
pose, the law provides in two different Articles of the Limitation Act two 
different periods of limitation In Article 44, where the alienator or the 
party responsible for tlie transaction of alienation of immoveable property 
of the minor is the mother or other guardian, the period of limitation is 
onh three years. In other cases, supposing it is the father who actually 
does that transaction of alienating the property and the minor finds that 
he has a bad bargain and w ants to annul it, it is 12 years. Looking inta 
the cases under this Article No 44, nobody finds any clue why this 
differentiation is made when the purpf^se of the remedy is the same, when 
the person benefited is the same, the relief sought to be given is identicaE 
and the nature of the transaction is also identical. In one case it is the 
father and in the other case it is a guardian, say, the mother. It stands 
to reason that when the mother is the guardian and she does a certain 
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transaction in the nature of alienating the immoveable property of the 
minor, it is more or less the case that the transaction is an imprudent one. 
In this case, naturally the minor after coming of age should have as much 
period of limitation as in the case of transactions by the father. So, you 
have got on hand two things, a shorter period of limitation for a transaction 
entered into, say, by the moth^, and a longer period of limitation for a 
transaction entered into by the father, whereas obviously the one is more 
likely to be imprudent than the other. That is the only purpose of my 
Bill. Of course, being a technical matter it cannot be dealt with in this 
House. It is a matter for legal luminaries like my Honoural^le friend, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, to illuminate upon, and I am only seeking to send the 
Bill out for eliciting opinion. When the Bill is sent out to the different 
Bar councils, to committees of pleaders and lawyers and judges, and so 
on, we shall receive their opinions on the same, and then we shall be in a 
position to find out whether there is any justification for the period of 
limitation being shorter in one case than in the other ease. That is my 
only purpose. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honouiable Mr. J. Orerar (Home Member) : Sir, 1 move that the 
Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon. After listen- 
ing to the concluding remarks of my Honourable friend, I take it that he 
accepts my motion If so, I need not detain the House. 

Mr. President: The original motion was: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Indian Limitation Act, 1908. for a certain 
purpose, be taken into consideration.” 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

‘‘That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon ” 

The question I have to put is that that ameiidment be made 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. 

(The Honourable Member was absent). 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
27th March, 1928. 
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Tuesday, 27ih March, 1928, 


The Assembly mefc in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President m the Chair. 


ME.MBEll SWOPN . 

Mr. ArUujr Beatson Reid, M L A. (Government of India: Nominated 
Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Poj51tion of Members of the Bar apfointeo to Suferior Judicial Posts 

WITH REUAllI) TO PROMOTION TO A HiGH CoURT JuDGESHIP. 

545. *Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: With reference to section 101 of 
the Government of India Act^ will Government state wliat is the exact 
position of the members of the Bar who ar(‘ appointed to superior judicial 
posts witli logard to promotion to a High Court Judeeship? Will llu’y be 
regarded as baiTisters or vakils under clauses (a) and (d) of snb-section (3) of 
section 101, or as persons having held judicial office not inferior to that of a 
subordinate judge or of a judge of a Small Cause Court under clause (c)? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: Tin's is a question of interpretation and 
from the terms of tlie sect ’on indicate that m law members of the Bar 
appointed direct to judicial posts would for the purpose of appointment 
us Judges of a Higli Court fall within the categoru's mentioned in clause 
(rtj or (d) as neJl as within that luenliuned m clause ((;) 

Position of Members of the Bar appointed to Superior Posts for 

Purposes of Promotion to Judgeships of the Oudh Chief Court. 

546. *Pandit Hirday Nath KurFru: (a) Are Government aware that 
under the Oudh Court Act IV of 1025 of tho live judge s of the Oudh Chief 
Court two sliould be members of tlie Indi^an Civil Service, two should be 
members of the Bar and one should be a member of the United Provinces 
Civil Service? 

(b) Will a member of the Bar who is appointed to a superior judicial 
post be regarded as belonging to the Bar or to the Provincial Civil Service 
for the purpose of promotion to a Judgeship of the Chief Court? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(b) A member of the Bar appointed direct to a superior judicial post 
•would be treated as belonging to the Bar for the purpose of promotion to 
a Judgeship of the Chief Court. 

A 
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Anonymous Letters containing Complaints addressed to the Direc- 
tor General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

547. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Is it a fact («) that the present senior 
Deputy Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs has issued office orders 
to the effect that no action will be taken on anonymous letters containing 
complaints, (b) that an assistant of the office cannot approach the Director- 
General and the Deputy Director-General nor can he write to them in his 
individual capacity without coming through the Office Superintendent? If 
the replies to (a) and (b) be in the affir^mative, do these orders apply also in 
cases where the Superintendent himself happens to be the aggressor, perse- 
cutor or a dishonest man ? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Yes, under orders of the Director-General. 

(b) The Director-General and Deputy Director-General are both readily 
accessible to any clerk or others of the Department. Written communica- 
tions must be sent through the Chief Superintendent, as the Office 
Superintendent is now called A copy can always bo sent direct to the 
officer concerned. 

With regard to the last part of the question the clerk concerned can 
approach the Director-General or Deputy Director-(ieneral personally or 
send a duplicate of his communication direct. 

Enquiry by Mr, King of the Office of the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs into the Conduct of the Office Super- 
intendent. 

548. *Mr, Anwar-ul-Azim : Is it a fact (a) that the Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs or the Deputy Director-General authorised Mr. King 
to enquire into the conduct of the Office Superintendent on having received 
some complaints against the Superintendent for some injustices done to 
Mussalmans, and (b) that some questions were put lately in the Assembly 
challenging the capacity and authority of Mr. King and the senior Deputy 
Director-General ? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: (a) Only one complaint was received, namely, from 
a Muslim temporary clerk who is now working in another Department. 
Mr. King was instructed to enquire into the facts of the case, not into the 
con duel, of the Office Superintendent. 

(b) Government are not in a position to say what led certain Honour- 
able Members of this House to put the questions referred to by the Hon- 
ourable Member 

Stoppage of the Increments of Postal Officials by Mr. G. D. Bajpai 
DURING HIS Tenure as Postmaster, Lucknow. 

549. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will the Government be pleased to fur- 
nish the following information : 

1. How many officials’ increments were stopped by Mr. G. D. Bajpai 

during hi^- tenure as Postmaster, Lucknow? 

2. How many of these officials were allowed to draw their annual 

increments by his successor Mr. Newton, Postmaster, 

Lucknow? 
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8. How many ofBcials’ increments were stopped and how many 
officials were stopped at efficiency bars by Mr. G. D. Bajpai, 
Postmaster, Delhi? 

4. Is it a fact that the recommendations for allowing an official to 
cross the bar entirely depend on the wjU of the Postmaster or 
Superintendent? If it is so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) 1. 19 

2. 9 

3. 8 and 7 respectively. 

4. The answer is in tlie negative. 

Charoes of Alleged Cheating against Travelijng Ticket Collectors 
OF the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

550. *Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Arc Government 
aware that one Mr. C Mathews of the Eastern Bengal Railway is under- 
going his trial at present on an alleged charge of cli eating the said Rail- 
way and receiving illegal gratification? 

(b) If so, is it a fact that six otlior subordinate IVavelling Ticket 
Collectors \\orking under IVIr MathcAvs were also charged with abetment of 
the alleged offences and the Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, has summarily 
discharged all these 'J’ravelling d’icket Collectors from service? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state uliat jirocedure they adopt; 
in the cases of imder-irial employees of the State*’ An* the_> tempo- 
rarily siis'pended from service pending decision of the couri or summarih. 
discharged? Will the Government please state wliat procedure has been 
adopted in the present case? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enqunw is ])cing made and mtorm- 
otion wall b(' supplied to the Honourable ^lembor in due course 

Arrest of HAvnmAR Hadi Alt Khan of the 11-1.5tii Punjab RKor- 
ment (Indian Territorial Force). 

551. *Mr. Muhammad Rafique: Will the Government be pleased to 
furnish the following information: 

(а) If it is a fact that Havildar Iladi Ali Khan of the 11/ 15th Punjab 

Regiment (Indian Tenatoiial Force) w^as placed under arrest 
by the Commanding Officer. ^lajor J. E. Waller, during the 
last training season? 

(б) Whether a court-martial was appointed to try him and the same 

was notified in regimental orders? 

(c) If the answer to (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, is it a fact 
that he was released subsequently without any trial? 

Arrest of Mohammad Ishaq, a Second Lieutenant of the 11 -15th 
Punjab Regiment (Indian Territorial Force). 

552. *Mr. Muhammad Rafique: Will the Government be pleased to 
state the circumstances under which Mohammad Ishaq, a Second Lieute- 
nant of the ll/15th Punjab Regiment was kept under close arrest for over 
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ten days on mere suspicion of having written an anonymous postcard 
and was released at the end of the training without having had any trial? 

21r. G. M. Young: With your permission, Sir, I will answer questions 
Nos. 551 and 552 together. 

I am making enquiries and will inform the Honourable Member of 
the result in due course. 

Number of Resignations tendered by Officers of the 11-15th Punjab 
Regiment (Indian Territorial Force) during the last Three 
Years. 

553. *Mr, Muhammad Rafique: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state the number of resignations tendered by the territorial officers of the 
ll/15th Punjab Regiment during the last three years? 

(b) Is it a fact that some of these were due to pressure by the Com- 
manuing Officer?* 

(c) If the Government have no information as to (6), are they prepared 
to enquire into the matter? 

Mr. G, M. Young: (a) Seven 

(b) Government are informed that this is not the case. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Commanding Officer of the 11-15th Punjab Regiment (Indian 
Territorial Force). 

554. *Mr. Muhammad Rafilque: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state the policy they adopt in the appointment of Commanding Officers to 
the battalion? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the Commanding Officer usually belongs to the 
group to whicli the battalion belongs? 

(c) Does the Commanding Officer of the 11/ 15th Punjab Regiment 
belong to the group of 1he battalion? 

(d) Is it a fact that his period of service having expired he has applied 
for one year’s extension of service? In case it is given, will it be supersed- 
ing the claims of some of the senior officers of the battalion? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The Honourable Member is referred to the 
answer I gave on the 10th March to starred question No. 399. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No, Sir. 

(d) The answer to the first portion of the question is in the negative. 
I he latter portion does not arise. 

Company Officers of the 11-16th Punjab Regiment (Indian Territorial 

Force). 

555. ♦Mr. Muhammad Raflque: (a) Is it a fact that the Commanding 
Officer of the 11 /15th Punjab Regiment filled up a vacancy of one platoon 
by Sikh recruits? 

(b) Is it a fact that there U one company officer to four platoons? 
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(c) Is it a fact that of the 8 platoons, consisting of 4 platoons Hindus, 
1 platoon Sikhs, 3 platoons Muhammadans, the company officers are a 
Hindu and a Sikh? 

(d) Why is there no Muhammadan company officer? 

to. (4. M. Young: Enquiries arc being made and the result will be 
communicated to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Representation of Muslims in the Indian Meteorological 
Department. 

656. *Mr. A. H. Ohuznavi: (a) Will Government be pleased to give 
the total number of Meteorologists and Assistant Meteorologists employed 
in the Indian ]\reteorological Department, and to state how many of them 
are Hindus and how many arc Muslims? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state how many of the ministerial 
staff, such as office superintendents, mechanic assistants and clerks engaged 
in the Indian Meteorological Ohsenaitories at the following places, are 
Hindus and how many are Muslims: 

Simla, Calcutta, Kodaikanal, Madras, Bombay, Karachi and Agra? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons why the propor- 
tional communal representation is not given (effect to in making appoint- 
ments in the Meteorological Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: (a) 22, of whom 19 are 


Hindus and 1 Muslim. 

(5) The figures are • 

Simla . 


. Hindus 

36 

Muslims 

26 

Calcutta 


• ») 

33 


Nil 

Kodaikanal . 


• >> 

9 


Nil 

Madras 


» >» 

9 


Nil 

Bombay 


• ♦> 

18 

J ) 

Nil 

Karachi 


* 

6 

>» 

Nil 

Agra 


♦ i» 

61 

>> 

23 


(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by me to part (b) cf Sardar Gulab Singh's question No. 312 on the 
7th February 1927. Effect is being given as far as possible to the declar- 
ed policy of Government as regards communal representation when 
vacancies occur. 

Exemption of Soldier Clerks in Army Headquarters from the 
Examination of the Staff Selection Board. 

667, •Mr. A. B. Ohuznavi: (a) With reference to the reply to clause 
(h) of starred question No. 1173 on the 20th September 1927^ to the effect 
that Government was not aware of any widespread discontent amongst 
the civilian clerks of the Army Headquarters for exempting soldier clerks 
from passing the prescribed test of the Staff Selection Board's examination. 
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will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that the Unoove- 
nanted Association of the Army Headquarters had represented to the 
Government on the publication of India Army Order No. 418 of 1925, that 
so far at any rate as the examination for promotion to the Upper Divi- 
sion was concerned, there should be no exemption made in favour of the 
soldier clerks as it would mean according them more favourable treatment 
than their civilian confreres? 

(b) Is it a fact that in reply to the above representation Government 
had stated that exemption was made in their case because there were other 
means to satisfy all necessary requirements^ 

(c) If so, will Government please state what other means are adopted 
to test the capabilities of soldier clerks? 

(d) Is it a fact that under India Army Order No. 41-S. of the 28th June 
1922, soldier clerks were invited to appear at the Staff Selection Board’s 
examination held on the 29th J uly 1922 with the result that almost all the 
soldiers who appeared at that examination failed? 

(e) Is it also a fact that the decision to exempt soldier clerks from 
passing the rigid test of the Staff Selection Board was arrived at after 
this incident? 

(/) Will Government bo pleased to state why the above quoted special 
India Army Order was superseded by India Army Order 418 of 1925 and 
subsequent orders? 

{g) Is it the intention of the Government to eliminate qualified Indians 
from upper division appointments in favour of soldier clerks with inferior 
educational qualifications in comparison with those require^l of civilian 
Indians ? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) In addition to the First Class Army School certificate, the test of 
general intelligence and ability in other respects has been applied by the 
soldier clerk’s Commanding Officer who is in a position to form an opinion 
as to suitability for Army Headquarters. No man is admitted except on 
the recommendation of his Commanding Officer. 

(d) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. It is not a fact 
that almost all failed. Many passed and are now employed at Army 
Headquarters. Those who failed mostly held the War Office certificate 
of exemption which was given to men, who, owing to the Great War, had 
hod no opportunity of obtaining an Army School Certificate. 

(e) Yes, but solely because of the expense and inconvenience of doing 
otherwise. 

(/) The India Army Orders of 1925 and 1922 merely called for the 
names of candidates. The terms of each order were in accordance witE 
the conditions ruling at the time. 

It is not admitted that the educational qualifications of soldier 
clerks for the work that they have to do are inferior to those required o! 
civilian clerks. 
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Extension of the Fundamental Rules in regakd to Leave to Civilian 
Clerks paid from Army Estimates. 

558. "‘Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: (a) Is it a fact that the travelling allow- 
ance of civilian clerks paid from Army Estimates is governed by the Funda- 
mental Buies while their leave is governed by the Civil Service Regulations? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state whether and when is it 
proposed to extend the Fundamental Rules to the civilian employees refer- 
red to above in regard to leave? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The Fundamental Rules do not apply to civilian 
clerks paid from Army Estimates. The civilian clerks at Army Head- 
quarters, to whom I presume the question refers, travel under the Simla 
Allowance rules if proceeding to or from Delhi for the winter season, and 
for other journeys are subject to the military travelling rules 

(b) Does not arise. 

Kate War in the Kerosene Oil Market in India. 

659. "“Mr. S. 0. Mukherjee: (a) Arc the Government aware of the price 
war which has been going on in the kerosene oil market in India fo» 
nearly six months owing to the introduction of cheap Russinn oil by the 
Standard Oil Co of New York and of the apprehension in commercial circles 
that the price war is likely to lesult in the early closing down of some of 
i,he oil companies producing oil in India unlc'^s some measure of protection 
is given by the Government? 

(b) Have Government considered the matter and the question of taking 
any measures to prevent the destruction of the oil industry in India? 

(o) What is the amount of Central and Provincial revenue from oil pro- 
duced in India? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: The Government ' of India have 
decided to direct the Tariff Board to enquire into the question of safe- 
guarding the Indian oil industry from the injury inflicted by the dumping 
of kerosene in India. A Resolution on the subject was issued yesterday. 

The amount of excise duty collected by the Central Government on 
kerosene oil is about Rs I erore a year. The Government of India have 
no information as to the amounts realised by the Provincial Governments 
from kerosene oil 

Mr. B. Das: In view of the reference of this subject to the Tariff 
Board, will Government draw the attention of the Tariff Board to the 
fact that kerosene is used by the poor classes of people and for that reason 
they will have to go into the matter from the consumer’s point of view, 
so that they may have cheap kerosene oil? 

Mr. President; The Honourable Member is asking the Government to 
take action. 

1560. 

1561. 

1562. 
t563. 

t For these questions and answers thereto, see pages 2003 — ^2004 of these proceedings. 
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Revision of the Pay and Retiring Gratuity of the Ministerial Staff 
OF the Eastern Bengal Railway. ^ 

564. ’•‘Mr. B. Bas: (a) Have Government any scheme under considera- 
tion for the revision of the pay and retiring gratuity of the ministerial staff 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

(b) Have Government received any report of a Committee appointed 
by the E. B. Railway Indian Employee’s Association on the subject? If 
so, what action do Government propose to take thereon? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) A copy was sent to them. The Railway Board do not propose to 
take any action. 


Allotment of Quarters to the Establishment of the Indian Stores 
Department in New Delhi. 

565. *Mr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state 

(а) Is there a paucity of Government quarters? 

(б) Before making allotment of quarters do all or most of the ofHces 

of the Government of India send round a circular enquiring 
which members of the establishment will m'ake their own 
arrangements ? 

(c) Was this being done every \ear in the Indian Stores Department? 

Was it done this year also in that Department? If not, why 
not? 

(d) What was the period between the date of final allotment of 

quarters and the date of the move down to Delhi of that De- 
partment ? Is it correct that it was about ten days ? 

(e) Did the Government expect members of the staff to make 

arrangements for accommodation within this period? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

( 0 ) (i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes. 

(iii) Does not arise. 

(d) The allotments were settled on the 4th October and a notice was 
oirculated among the staff on that date. A few alterations had to be 
made later in consequence of the non-acceptance by certain individuals of 
the quarters assigned to them and the whole matter was finally settled 
on the 7th October, about 10 days before the move of the office from 
Simla to Delhi. It was not possible to decide the matter earlier, aa 
certain doubtful points, wnioh were under discussion with the Estate 
Officer, were not cleared up until the 3rd October. 

(e) Yes. 
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Allotment of Quaetebs to the Establishment of the Indian Stores 
Department in New Delhi. 

560. ^Mr. B. Das: (a) \Va-5 any petition signed b\ many members of 
the establishment of the Indian Stores Department submitted to the head 
of that Department in 1926 requesting his intervention in the matter of 
allotment of quarters and t5tating that the signatories to that petition had 
DO confidence in the Direction Section of the Indian Stores Department? 

(b) How mau_\ members of the staff of the Department are living in 
the city of Delhi and of th'‘se liou many are the signatories to the petition 
referred to above 

(c) Is it a fact, lhat even i hough there were members of the establish- 
ment who wer(‘ asking for quarters and to whom, if quarters had been 
allotted, no loss in revenue would have resulted to Government and that 
although some of the signatories to the petition had made their own 
arrangements for their accommodation in Delhi Citv in anticipation they 
were formally asked by the Chief Superintendent if they waiited quarters 
in order that they may refuse at that late period the quarters offered to 
them and thus lose the house rent paid to emplov(^s living in the Citv 
of Delhi? 

(d) Were their cases fully considered, before quarters were offered to 
them? If so, what was the consideration shown to them? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) A representation was 
made to the Chief Controller of Stores l)\ 67 members of the Indian Stores 
Department against the detailed allotment of quarters ])roposed in his 
cfficc for the season 1926-27 After personal examination the Chief Con- 
troller of Stores was satisfied tliat the proposed allotment wa^ unexcep- 
t'onable and fairest bc*th to the Government and to tlie general body of 
the members of his establishment. 

(b) Twenty-two members of the staff of the office of the Chief Control- 
ler of Stores are living in the City of Delhi at present Six of them 
Signed the petition referred to in part (a) of the question 

(c) The petition to which the Honourable Member refers related to 
the allotment of quarters in 1926 and no one of the signatories of that 
petition who had expressed a desire to make his own arrangements was 
allotted a quarter during that year. In 1927 two of the signatories of the 
petition, who applied for quarters, were, in strict accordance with the 
lules, offered quarters which they subsequently refused There were nc 
ether members of the staff of the appropriate class, to whom these quar- 
ters could have been offered wdthoiit entailing a loss in revenue. 

(d) Yes. The answer to the second part of the question is that there 
was no justification for making a special departure from the rules in favour 
of the individuals concerned. 

Discontent in the office of the Indian Stores Department on account 
OF THE Chief Superintendent’s Treatment of the Staff. 

667. "‘Mr. B. Das: (d) Is it a fact that there is great discontent in the 
office of the Indian Stores Department? 

(b) Have complaints been received regarding the Chief Superintendent's 
(treatment of the staff? 
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(c) In this connection wilt the Government of India please say : 

(1) whether the present Chief Superintendent served in the office ci 

the Deputy Accountant General, Central Bevenues? 

(2) whether while there, there were complaints against his treat- 

m'ent of the staff there? 

(3) whether he actually submitted his resignation and subsequently 

withdrew it, and if so, for what reasons? 

(d) Are the Government of India prepared to cause enquiries to be 
made into the grievances of the staff of the Indian Stores Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: (a) No 

(b) No. 

(c) (1) Yes. 

(2) No records are traceable to show this. 

(3) Yes, it appears that he tendered his resignation early in 1918 and 
subsequently Withdrew it. The papers leading tc his resignation are, how- 
ever, not traceable and the reasons cannot be specified 

(d) There is no necessity for such an enquiry 

Total Number of Applications submitted to the Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee, etc. 

668. ’"Mr. Ohanshyam Das Birla: Will Government be pleased to give 
information on the following points? 

(a) What is the total number of applications submitted to the Rail- 

way Rates Advisory Committee to date? 

(b) How many have been rejected entirely and how many withdrawn? 

(c) On how many applications have the Committee submitted their 

report to the Railway Board? 

(d) In how many cases has the report of the Railway Rates Com- 

mittee been accepted by the Railway Board entirely and in 
how many with modifications and in how many cases has the 
report of the Committee been rejected? 

(e) Of the applications pending before the Railway Rates Committee 

on which no decision has been given by the Committee, how 
many were subimitted' within the last three months and how 
many within the last six months and how* many within the 
last nine months and how many before nine months? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Committee has not ^een hearing any appli- 
cations for the last three months? If the reply is in the 
affirmative, will the Government state the reason? 

(g) In cases where reports have already been submitted by the Rail- 
way Rates Advisory Committee to the Railway Board, will 
the Government be pleased to state the period which elapsed 
between the submission of the application to the Committee 
and the final report by the Committee to the Railway Board 
in each case? 

(h) Considering the importance to trade and industry of the work 
of the Railway Rates Committee will Government state if they 
propose to make any rules for the more expeditious despatch 
of business by the Railway Rates Committee? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). 82 applications have been submit- 
ted to the Eailway Board. Of these 7 have been rejected, 8 withdrawn, 
and 14 sent to the Bates Advisory Committee; one awaits the Eailway ’s 
statement and two await resumption of the Bates Advisory Committee’s 
sittings. 

(c) Four. 

(d) Two were accepted entirely and 1 with modifications. One was 
rejected. 

(e) None in the last three months, three in the last six months, two 
in the last 9 months and five more ihan 9 montlis ago 

(/) The sittings of the Committee have been suspended during the last 
three months owing to the absence of the President of the Committee on 
leave under medical certificate 

{(j) Approximately months, 4 months, 9J months and 7 months. 

(!/i) Government do not propose to adopt the course suggested. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the President of the Bates 
Tribunal is remaining absent for tlie last three months, and in view of 
the fact that certain important matters are now pending, do Government 
propose to appoint a man to do justice to the cause for which this Com- 
mittee w^as formed? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am glad to say tliat our latest information is 
that Sir Narasimha Sarnia's heaUh will jirobably permit him to take up 
his duties on the Committee again about the middle of next month. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Are Government aware that Sir Narasimha Sarma is 
a retired officer whoso health has been shattered owing to his hard work, 
and do Government propose to appoint a man wlio will be able to dis- 
charge his duties regularly and properh ? 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: I am afraid I must resent the sug- 
gestion contained in tliat question that Sir Narasimha Sarnia’s services 
arc not of the very higliest value in his capacity ns President of the Rates 
Advisory Committee, 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that this Committee is not functioning 
properly, because it is only an advisory conimittee, and will Government 
see their way to appoint a Bates Tribunal instead of this advisory com- 
mittee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir, it is not a fact that the Committee is 
not functioning properly. Government have no reason whatsoever to com- 
plain of the way in which it is functioning. 

Mr. B. Das: Is it not a fact that the Acworth Committee recommend- 
ed the appointment of a Bates Tribunal and i^ot an advisory committee? 

Ifo. A. A. L. Parsons: I am not sure that the Honourable Member is 
Quoting the Acworth Committee exactly, but both he and I can of courso 
refer to the copy of the report in the Library. 
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Weight Condition imposed by the East Indian Railway on Consign- 
MBNTS OF JdTE. 

569. •Mr. GhaHdhyam Das Birla: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is the practice of the East Indian Railway including 
the Oudh and Rohiikhand Section to charge railway freight on a minimum 
load of 200 maunds per wagon in the case of all jute shipped from stations 
on this line while the actual loading capacity of the wagons supplied does 
not exceed 135 to 140 maunds? 

(6) Is it a fact that in reply to a request for wagons of bigger capacity 
a circular was issued asking merchants to pay haulage charges if they 
wanted such wagons? 

(c) Why have jute morohnnts to pay freight for 200 maunds while they 
actually ship a considerably less quantity? 

(d) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of fixing the 
chargeable minimum of 150 maunds instead of 200 maunds as at present? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No weight condition is imposed by the 
East Indian Railway on consignments of jute booked at the ordinary rate. 
Class 2. A special reduced rate schedule C/L is, however, quoted at 
owner’s risk subject to a minimum charge as for 200 maunds per wagon. 

(5) Government have not seen the circular referred to. 

(c) The merchants have the option of paying the ordinary rate irrespec- 
tive of weight. 

(d) The Government cannot undertake to consider detailed conditions 
attaching to special roto^, but a copy of the Honourable Member’s ques- 
tion and this reply will be forwarded to the Agent, East Indian Railway. 

Date of the Move of the Army Headquarters to Simla. 

670. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Is it a fact that the Government move to Simla 
this year has been fixed about the 15th April? 

(5) Is it a fact that the Army Headquarters moves up between the 26th 
and Slat March? 

(c) Is it a fact that the move of the Army Headquarters was recently 
decided to take place between 9th and 13th April and was changed later ta 
take place between 26th to 31st March? 

(d) Is it a fact that a deputation of European clerks, both men and 
women, waited upon the Quartern! aster General in connection with the 
move of the Anmy Headquarters, and that it was only after this event that 
the dates were altered? 

Mr. O. M. Young; {a% (b) and (c). Yes. 

(d) No, Sir. 

Mi;. B. Dag: Is it not a fact that the Honourable the Home Member 
the other day in reply to a question stated that the housing accommoda- 
tion at Delhi is quite suitable for people to live in during the summer 
season, and, if so, what is the hurry on the part of the Army Department 
to go to Simla? 
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The Honounible Mr. J. Orerar: I think if the Honourable Member will 
refer to the terms of my answer which was given cn the floor of the House 
he will see precisely what it conveyed. 

Mr. C. Neogy; Is it a fact that the longer stay of the Government 
this season in Delhi has been decided upon as the result of certain direc- 
tions received from the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: No, S.r. 


QUESTIONS NOT PUT AT THE MEETING, OWING TO THE 
ABSENCE OF THE QUESTIONER, WITH ANSWERS THERETO. 

Prevention of the Export of Good Milch Cows and Buffaloes to the 

Towns. 

560. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the Resolution No. 16 of the Board of Agricultaro in India held 
at Coimbatore in 1913, in which they recommended the stopping of the 
drain of good milch cows and buflaloes to the towns where they are not 
utilised for breeding purposes to the best advantage? If the answer be 
in tlie aflirmativo. will the Government be pleased to state the steps taken 
to bring about the necessary legislation? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: Tlie Resolution referred oulv incidentally ^o the 

stopjiage of the ^{'nding of milcb cow- and does to towns, and ])ro})osod 
legislation principally witli the (>b]cct of improving urban miik supplies 
The Governnu'nt of India considered the matter in consultation witli Local 
Governments in conmetion with the question of li'gislation tor ])revent]ng 
the adulteration of aitades of food, and dt'Cidi'd that an\ legiAation that 
may be required should bt' Idt to the provincial Legislatures. 

Date of the ]\Iove of the Gove.rnhent of India and Army Headqtjar- 
TKiiS Offices to Simla. 

56 1. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will the Government be pleased to state 
wlieiher the general date of the move of the Government of India as 
approved by IT. E the Viceroy is 14th April, 1928? If so, whether the 
Army ITeadqiiaiders officers (including Army Department Secretariat and 
Ylilitarx Finance Department) vill also move on tlio same datc^ If not, 
why not*^ 

Mr. G. M. Young: The general date for closing the Government of 
India offices m N^.m' Delhi is the 14th A]>ril The Army Headquarters 
Offices will move to Simla at the end of this month because their tempo- 
rary quarters in Old Delhi are unsuitable after 1st April from the medi- 
oal point of view. It is, moreover, customary for the otlices of Army 
Headquarters to precede those of the Govcniment of India in the move 
to Simla, in order to avoid undue congestion of traffic. The offices of the 
Deputy Financial Advisers, Military Finance, will move to Simla with 
the Army Headquarters Offices, as the former must work with the latter. 
The Financial Adviser’s Office will proceed to Simla as soon as the budget 
work is over. The Army Department Secretariat will move with other 
Departments about the 14th April. 
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Imposition of an Export Duty on Oilseeds and Cakes. 

562. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to Eesolution No. 7 of the Board of Agriculture held at Pusa in 
1919, in which they recommended the imposition of an export tax on oil- 
seeds and cakes? If the answer be in the affirmative, will the Govern* 
tment be pleased to state what steps they have taken to give the llesolution 
a practical shape? 

Imposition of an Export Duty on Bone and Bone-Meal. 

663. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Is it a fact that the Agricultural Board 
recommended the imposition of an export tax on bone and bone-meal? If 
so, will the Government be pleased to state what steps the Government 
Lave taken to impose such a tax? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: With your permission, Sir, 1 ^ludl answer questions 
Nos. 562 and 563 together. The Board of Agriculture did recommend the 
imposition of an export duty on oil seeds and cakes, but doubts arise 
about the recommendation subsequently and in 1922 the Board proposed 
that the whole position should be examined by a small committeo of ex- 
perts. This investigation could not, however, be undertaken for financial 
reasons, and the recommendation made by tlie Fiscal rommission also 
operated to relegate t^ the background the> suggeslion to impose an ex- 
port duty on tlie^o fertilisers As legards bone and bone-meal the Board 
did not recommend a tax, but the i>rohibition of the export of these com- 
modities. The whole question is now under examination by the Boyal 
Commission on Agriculture and will he considered by Government when 
the report of the Commission is received. 


SHOET NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Application of the Colour Bar Bill to Natal. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the telegram, published in the Hindusidu Times of the 
26th March, to the effect that the Colour Bar Act has been made applic- 
able to Natal? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to make a full statement, on the 
subject? 

Mr. a. S. Baipal: (a) Yea. 

(b) Government telegraphed to Mr. Sastri for a report and have been 
informed that it was notified in th© Gazette on the 16th that the Mines 
and Works Amendment Act which became law in 1926 would become 
operative from the 17th March. The exact significance of this announce- 
ment is not yet known, but inquiries on the subject have been made. 
The Natal Congreiss have made no representations against the announce- 
ment either to the Union Government or the Government of India, nor 
do they appear to be anxious about the matter. 
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Pandit Hiiday Nath Kunzru: After Government have received the 
information that they are trying to obtain will they publish a communique 
on the subject for tlie informiition of the public? 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai: The Honourable Member’s suggestion will bo con- 
sidered by Government. 


lINSTAhRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Separation of the Executive and Judicial Functions. 

461. Mr. 0. S. Kanga Iyer: (a) Is it a fact that the Government of 
India have or have been in correspondence with the present Secretary of 
State for India with regard to iho separation of the executive and judicial 
functions in India? 

(h) Do the Government of India propose to take steps to separate the 
judicial and executive functions? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to place the said correspondence 
on the table? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: p() and (b) The matter is under con- 
sideration m coiTes])ond(‘nee with the Secretary of State 

(c) Government regret their iuabihly to place the corrcspoudence on 
the table 

Recruitment of Khattrts, Aroras and Accarwals to the Indian Army. 

462. Lala Lajpat Rai: (a) Is it a fact that all castes and classes of the 
people of India are not (‘ligible tor leeruitmcnt in the Indian Army? 

(1) Is it a fact tliat the KliattrL, Aroras iiid Aggarwals are not eli- 
gible for recruitment? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (K<j Yes. 

(b) Yes, with the exception of Khattrl Sikhs 

Telegraphists and Telegraph piasters of the Local Service. 

463 Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: With reference to the reply of the Honour- 
able Member in charge of Industries and Labour to question No. 30 («) 
answered in the Assembly on 31st January 1927. regarding telegraphists 
and telegraph masters of the Local Service, will Government be pleased 
to state whether the same rule applies to postal recruited men when 
transferred to the Telegraph Diqiartment, namely, of counting the total 
length of postal service as was done in the case of Local Service men 
when transferred to the General Services? If the answer be in the negative, 
will Government be pleased to state what the reasons are for the same? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The reply to the first part 
of the question is in the negative The transfer of officials from the 
Local to the General Service is one involving no change of duties, whereas 
in the case of postal recruited telegraphists the transfer is from a clerical 
service in the Postal Branch to service as iekgraphists in the Telegraph 
Branch. It may, however, be added that all transfers from one scale 
to another are now effected in accordance with rule 22 of the Fundamental 
Rules. 
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Memorial of Postal Rroruitrd Telbgraphists. 

464. Mr. Anur Nath Dutt: With reference to the reply of the Honour- 
able Member in charge of Industries and Labour to question No. 877 (b) 
ans^vered in the Assembly on the 2«^th of August 1927, regarding postal 
recruited telegraphists, will Government be pleased to furnish reasons for 
withholding the memorial? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The memorial was with- 
held under rule XI (13) of the Buies for the submission of memorials to 
the Secretary of State, because the specific prayer was for the grant of 
monetary concessions to which the memorialists were not entitled accord- 
ing to the conditions accepted by them at the time of their transfer or 
under any rule in force at the time. 

Claims of Postal Recruited Telegraphists. 

465. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) With reference to the reply of the 
Honourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour to question No. 
207 {(I) answered on 28th February 1925, regarding the claims of postal 
recruited telegraphists, will Govemment he pleased to stafe whether the 
Committee of 1021 discussed the question regarding postal recruited tele- 
graphists ? 

(b) If the answer to question (a) be in negative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons for referring the Committee's reply to the 
Union? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state wlieiher they have not re- 
considered the decisions of several Committees against which proti'sts wore 
laised by different a^^sociations and whether they did not modify the 
orders and grant the demands juayed for by the different associations? 

(d) If the answer to question (c) be in the affirmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state the grounds under which they refuse to reconsi- 
der the question of granting the postal rccniited men their service in 
the Postal Department for purposes of increment? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: {a) les 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) The Government of '[ndia arc not bound to accept the conclusions 
arrived at by any Committee though due weight is given to such conclu- 
sions in issuing orders on the matters dealt with. It is quite likely that 
there have been cases of the kind suggested in this part of the Honourable 
Member's question. 

(d) The matter was carefully reconsidered by Covermnent in 1926 in 
connection with various representations on the subject and they saw no 
justification for modifying the previous decision. The Honourable Mem- 
ber's attention is drawn to the reply given in this House on the 31st Janu- 
ary, 1927, to Mr. M. K. Acharya’s unstarred question No. 26. 

Pay of Mistries employed in the Telegraph Department. 

Mr. Aluar Nath Dutt; With reference to the reply of the Hon- 
ourable Member in charge of Industries and Labour to question No. 882 
(b) answered in the Assembly on 25th August 1927, regarding mistries 
will Government be pleased to state whether they have considered the 
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'question and if so, will Government be pleased to state the decision that 
has been arrived at? 

Hr. H. A. Sams: The matter is still under investigation and tlie result 
will be intimated to the Honourable Member as soon as a decision is 
reached 

.Stoppage of Recruitment to the General Service of the Telegraph 
Department from the Coonoor and Lovedale Schools, etc. 

467. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1 (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
what tile system of recruitment to the General Sc'rviee was before 1920 and 
whether any distinction was then made between Indians, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians for admission to the General Service? 

(h) If the answer to question 1 (a) be in the athrmative, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state what steps are liemg taken to abolish the distinc- 
iion now maintained? 

2 (a) In view of the statement made on the 11th of March 1920, on 
the flrxir of the Assembly hy the Honourable Member in charge of 
Industries and Labour that recruitment liad already been stopped except 
in ca<es v\hei’o GovernnKuit had made commitments and sucli ('ominit- 
■ments vNoiild expire next Near, nmII Government be plcaised to state the 
grounds under which the\ have allowed recruitment from t'oonoor and 
Lovedale schools? 

(b) Will Government l>‘‘ pleased to slate wlieii the coniracts were 
entered into with tlui schools from which the ri'cruitments ar(‘ being made 
to the General Service and when those contracts will ('xpire*^ 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state tlic number of men recruited 
to the Goniwal Service from the difFer<‘iit schools subsidised fortius purpose 
after the 11 ih of Maich 1926? 

S (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
lecruitnient to the Station Service of the Telegrapli Department, is made 
cnly througli two schools and that, only m Galcutta? 

(6) If the answer is in the atlirmativi*, will ( lOviTiiment he pleased to 
slate wliat staff it maintains to supervise the leaching m these schools, 
whether the apparatus is sujiplied and maiut-iiiied by (lovernment and 
whether any fee is paid to the school for each student wliile under train- 
ing and whether any bonus is also paid on a student after })assing out? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state the reason for confining re 
cruitment to the Stat:on Service of the Telegraph De^partment only to 
Calcutta? 

5. Will Government be pleased to state whether tlie de'^irability of 
throwing open, the Station Service to the whole of India will be consi^ 
dered ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 (a) The system before 
1 920 Nvas ; 

(i) By direct recruitment 

and (ii) By transfer from the I^ocal Service 

Direct recruitment was confined to Anglo-Indians, while the transfers from 
the Local Service were mostly those of Indians. In this connection the 

B 
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attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to the reply given by me on 
the 27th January 1926 to part (a) of Mr. M K. Acharya s starred question 
No. 331. 

With regard to (b), the whole question of the future recruitment to the 
Signalling Establishment is under the consideration of the Government of 
India. 

2. (a) The Honourable Member is apparently referring to my budget 
speech of llie llth March, 1927. The attention of the Honourable Member 
IS drawn to the reply given by the Dircctivr-General to Mr. N. M. Joshi 
on the 1st February, 1928, to his starred question No. 27 

2 (b) The Agreements with the schools now supplying recruits to the 
General Service were eniered into on the dates given below: 

Lawrence Memorial School, Lovedale, 19th May, 1925. 

St Joseph’s College, Cocnoor, 9lh JuK, 1921. 

St. Fidclis’ High School, Mussoorie, 14th February', 1922. 

Barnc.s High School, Deolali, 4th July, 1922. 

Although a formal Agreement with the Lawrence Memorial School, 
Lovedale, was not entered into till the 191h May, 1925, a training class 
was opened in that School in 1867 Agreements are tenninable at 12 
months’ notice on either side. 

2 (o) 85. 

3 (a) Yes 

3. (b) The Department provides one instructor for each school and 
supplies and maintains the necessary apparatus. No fee is paid to the* 
school for students under training, but for every candidate admitted into 
the Department as a Station Service telegraphist from such a training 
class a bonus of Rs 70 is paid to the school and Rs. 40 to the candidate. 

4. The schools were originally opened in Calcutta as a beginning of the 
scheme. The question of opening such training classes in other parts of 
the country was dropped owing to the surplusage in the signalling staff. 

5. The whole question is under the consideration of the Government 
of India. 

Arrangements fob the State Prisoners and Detenus in the Insbin 
Central Jail to play Tennis. 

468. Hr. Satyendra Ohandra Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the State 
prisoners and detenus in the Mandalay Central Jail were allowed to play 
tennis within the jail compound? 

(b) Is it a fact that the State prisoners and detenus in the Insein 
Central Jail have asked for facilities for playing tennis within the tennia 
compound? Is it a fact that there is sufficient space within the jail 
compound to have a tennis ground? Has any recommendation been 
received from the Jail Superintendent for permission to make necessary 
arrangements for tennis? If so. with what result? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Orerar: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Government of Burma are making arrangements whereby tji 
will be possible for State prisoners and detenus confined in the Insein Jail 
to play tennis. 
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Health of State Prisoner Pratul Chandra Ganguli. 

469. Mr, Satyendra Ohandia Mitra: Is it a fact that State prisoner 
Mr. Pratul Chandra Ganguli is not keeping good health at Insein Jail to 
which he has been recently transferred? 

The Honourable Mr, J. Grerar: Mr G-anguli was ill for a few days in 
the third week of February, but is now reported io be in good health. 

Health of Mr. Surendra Mohan Ghosh, a Detenu in the Yerwada 

Jail. 

470. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that detenu under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act (Sii])plementary) Mr. Surendra 
Mohan (xhosh has been transferr(‘d from Maiidalru Jail to Yerwada Jail 
in the Bombay Presidency ? Will the Government stat(‘ reasons for such 
transfer? 

(b) Ts it a fa(*t that Mr Sinendra Mohan (ihosh lias been suffering 
f-om cdironic dysentery for a long time? 

(c) Ts it a fact that Afr. Surendra Mohan Ola-sh was suifering from 
acute chronic dysentery at the time of hi« arrest in 1924? 

(d) Is it a fact that his present weight is considerably below that of the 
average weight of a man of his height? 

(e) Will the Government be pleased to state his present weight? 

(J) Is it a fact- that the food supplied in the Yerwada Jail is not prepared 
according to Bengali way of cooking? If so, will the Government state 
whether any arrangement has been made to prepare his food according to 
the Bengali method? If not, why not‘^ 

The Honourable Mr. J, Grerar: The latest report is to the effect that 

Mr. S. M. Ghosh’s health is fair, hut that he suffers from chronic granular 
pharyngitis He has at present no dysentery, though it is understood that 
he has had frequent attacks in the past. Further enquiries are being made 
about this prisoner's lieallh 

Detention of Bengal State Prisoners and Detenus in Jails outside 

Bengal. 

471. Mr. Satyendra Ghandra Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that State prisonere 
and detenus freon Bengal had to he sent to jails outside the province, for 
want of proper accommodation for them in the Bengal jails? 

(b) Is it a fact that since then many of them , have been let out of 
the Bengal jails? If so, do the Government contemplate bringing State 
prisoners and detenus from outside of Bengal to the Bengal jails? If not, 
why not? 

(c) Is it a fact that those who are lodged in jails outside Bengal, suffer 
from serious inconvenience from lack of facilities for interview with relations 
and friends, extreme limitation of the restricted association allowed in jails 
and the method of preparation of food to which they are not accustom^? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Grerar: (a) and (a). I would refer the Honour- 
able .Meniber to the answers that I gave to a similar question of his on 
the i9th September, last. 
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(6) In the interval there have been a number of releases from jail. 
The question of bringing back some of those» confined in jaik outside Bengal 
has not been overlooked and is under consideration 


Grant of Permission to Mr. Bepin Behari Ganouli, a State Prisoner 

TO look after his Properties durino the Cadastral Survey taking 

PLACE in his District, etc. 

472. Mr. Satyendra Ohandra Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Bepin 
Behari Ganguli, a State prisoner, has made several applications for per- 
mission for facilities to l{K)k after his properties, during the tiliuc of the 
cadastral survey that is going on in his District? If so, do the Government 
intend to allow him temporarily to go to his place for such time ns is re- 
quired for the purpose? Is it a fact that the lime allowed to him for this 
purpose was not sufficient to finish the work or nifike proper airangementa 
for the same/'^ If so, are Government prepared to give him proj)er faeilitiea 
for completing the same? 

(6) Is it a fact that all tla^ tccih of Mr Bepin Behari Ganguli have been 
extracted? 

(c) Will tlie (TOvernnuuU lie pleases] to s(at(' wheiher lu' lias been 
supplied with artificial teeth? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: (a) I would refiT the Honourable xMem- 
hor to the reply given < n the lOth mstaut to a question ])u1 hv Khan 
Baluwlur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan Government have no reason to suppose 
that the time allowed has been inadequate 

(h) Thirtcam teeth have beem extracted. 

(e) The latest report- was to the effect that his gum was not yet fib 
for an impression for artificial teeth 


Treatment of State Prisoner Satish Chandra Ch.akrabarti for 

Filariasts. 

473. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that State prisoner 
Mr. Satish Chandra Chakrabarti is suffering from filariasis? Is it a fact 
that he was improving under the Kabiraji system of treatment? Is it a 
fact that Kabiraj Syamadas Bachaspati of Calcutta wanted to see the 
patient and guaranteed his cure if placed under his personal supervision? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they contemplate 
to place him under the Kabiraj 's treatment and give all necessary facilities 
for his personal inspection of the State prisoner Mr. Satish Chandra 
Chalcrabarti? 

The Honourable Mr. J, Crerar: I have nothing to add to the infor- 
mation that I caused to be sent to the Honourable Member by the Home 
Department letter No. D.-3667 of the 19th November last, a copy of which 
was laid on the table of this H^use in answer to question No. r344 asked 
by Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan on the 10th of this month. Mr. 
Chskrnbarti is no longer confined in jail, but has been placed in village 
domicile. 
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Plaob of Confinement and State of Health of State Prisoner, Jyotish 

Chandra Ghosh. 

474. Mr. Satyendra Ohandra Hitra: Will the Government be pleased 

to state the place where State prisoner Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghose is kept 
at present and the present state of his health? 

The Honourable Mr. J. Crerar: As regards the State prisoner’s health 
I would refer the Hmourable Member to the statement that I laid on the 
table of this House on tlie 12th March 1928 in connection with his unstarred 
question No .‘305 1 regret that I cannot undertake to give the infonnatiOD 

asked for in tlie < ther part of the question. 


Exemption of Soldier Clerks in Army Headquarters from the Examina- 
tion OF THE Staff Selection Board 

475. Kumar Ganganand Slnha: (a) Witli reference to the reply to 
clause (h) of starred question No 1173 on 20tli September, 1927, to th^ 
effect that Government was nut aware of any widespread discontent 
amongst the cuiluui clerks of the Arnn Hciulqu.arters tor exempting 
soldier clerks from passing the preserihed te^t of tlie Staff Selection Board's 
examination, will Government please say whether it is a fact that the 
Uncovenanted Association of the Arpiy Headquarters had represented to 
the Government, on the publication of India Army Order No. 418 of 
1926, that so far at any rate as the (‘xamination for promotion to the 
Upper Division was concerned, there should be no exemption made in 
favour of the soldier clerks as it w’oiild mean according tliern more favour- 
able treatment than their civilian confreres? 

(h) Ts it a fact that in repi\ to tla' al>o\e representation Government 
had stated that exemption was made in their case because there were 
other moans to satisfy all necessary requirements? 

(c) If so, will Government please state what other means are adopted 
to test the capabilities of soldier clerks? 

(d) Is it a fact that under India Army Order No. 41-8. of the 28th 
June, 1922, soldier clerks were invited to appear at the Staff Selection 
Board’s examination held on the 29lh July, 1922, with the result that 
almost, all th(‘ soldiers who appeared at that examination failed? 

(e) Ts it also a fact that the decision to exempt soldier derks from 
passing the rigid test of the Staff Selection Board was arrived at after this 
incident? 

(/) Will Governinc'iit be pleased to state wlu the abovc'-cpiotefl special 
India Anny Order was superseded bv India Army Order No 418 of 1925 
and subsequent orders? 

(g) Is it the intention of the Govenunent to eliminate qualified Indians 
from Upper Division appointments in favour <>f soldier clerks with mfenor 
educational qualifications in comparison with those required of civilian 
Indians? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given to-day to starred question No. 557. 
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Extension of the Fundamental Rules governing Leave to Civilian 
Clerks paid from Army Estimates.. 

476. Kumar Oanganand Sinha: (a) Is ifc a fact that the travelling 
allowance of civilian clerks paid from Army Estimates is governed by the 
Fundamental Rules while their leave is governed by the Civil Service 
Regulations? 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to slate whether and when is it 
proposed to extend the Fundamental Rules to the civilian employees 
referred to above in regard to leavo? 

Mr. O. M. Young: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given on the 27th March to starred question No. 558 

Employment of a Lady Clerk as Stenographer to the Secretary of the 

Railway Board. 

477. Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that the stenographer 
attached to the Secretary, Railway Board, draws an allowance of Rs. 50 
per mensem in addition to pay? 

(6) Is it also a fact that the post was held by Rai Sahib N. L. Chatterjee 
until recently and that by orders of Mr. Kaul immediately on taking charge 
of the office of the Secretary he has been relieved of the post and a girl 
clerk appointed in his place? 

'(c) If the reply to part (h) be in* the affirmative, will OovL-niment be 
pleased to state the reasons for this change? 

(d) What is the length of service of Rai Sahib Chatterjee and of the 
girl clerk concerned? How long did the Rai Sahib enjoy this allowamce? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b), (c) and (d) Rai Sahih N L Chatterjee held the post until recently 
when he was jilaeed on deputation and a girl clerk was apj:>ointed in his 
place. These changes took place before Mr. Kaul was appointed to officiate 
as Secretary Rai Sahib X. L Chalterjci* has 22 years’ scrvi(*c and has 
been stenographer to the Secretary for H years; the girl clerk wdu> is carry- 
ing on the (hities of stenographer to the Secretary has two years’ service 

Exercise by the Director of Finance, Railway Board, of the Fuis-ctions 

OF the Finance Department of the Government of India in respect 

OF Establishments. 

478. Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that since the separation 
of railway finance from general finances, the Director of Finance in the 
Railway Board exercised the functions of the Finance Department of the 
Government of India in respect of establishments of the Railway Board 
until recently when the Audit Officer brought the irregularity to the notice 
,oi the Finance Department? 

(b) If so, will Cxovornment be plc.i^^ed to st.iie (i) how long did the 
practice continue, (ii) how many such enses \wro sanctioned by him, and 
(iii) the total expenditure involved iu such sanctions? 

(c) What steps has the Finance Dcprrlmcnt taken (i) against the officer 
concerned, and (ii) to prevent any recinT<'in.c o! ,^lUIl]«lr irrogulnrilios? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) and (c). Do not arise. 
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Transfer of the Administrative Control of the Clerical Staff of Army 
Headquarters to the Secretary, Army Department. 

479» Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) With reference to the reply i > 
clause (/) of starred qiii'stign No 1^40 on 22nd Marcli, 192(3, will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state ihe reasons for (he issue of the Arni\ Department 
letter No. 511, dated 1st April, 1921, transferring tht' administrative 
control of the clerical staff of the Branches of Army Headquarters to the 
Secretary, Army Department? 

(b) Were the Heads of Branches unsuccessful ni cc^nl rolling the clerical 
establishment of their rospectiv^e offices? 

(c) How has the revised system worked in comparison with ivhat was 
in vogue previous (o (he issue of the hdtcT referred to above? 

(d) Is it a fact that onti of the reasons for such transfer was to give 
effect to the scheme to civilianise the clerical staff of Army Headquarters 
recommended by the Army in India Committee and to amalgamate the 
different staffs into one eombined roll? 

(c) If so, wliy has no effect been given to this scheme? 

(/) Is it a fact (hat the Establishment Officer or (he Army Secretary has 
no first hand knowledge of the working of the individual clerks of the Army 
Headquarters and only depends upon the reports of the Branches con- 
cerned 111 making appoiuiiuents and pramotious, (-(c 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Tn an(icipation of llu‘ changes recommended by 
(hf‘ Army in India ('ommit(ee 

(h) No bu( then' are greater advantages in (‘entrahzed C(»ntrol 

(c) Wi(h advantage 

(d) Yes 

(<’) To a large extent effect has been gi\en U> (he scheme inasmuch 08 
the })ia*iniinent clerical osl ahhshments are nou alna st entir(‘]y civilianised. 
Amalgamation on one combined roll v\a^ found admini^tratiyoh unwork- 
nbl(‘ 

(/) Ves 


Employment of 25 per <^ent of Soldier Glerks in Army Hevdquahters 

480. Kumar Ganganand Sinha : (a) With reference to the reply given, 

in this House on 22iid March, 1927, to s(anvd question No 1111, relative 
to flic empk>ynit'n( of 25 pi'r rrni of soldier clerks in (he Branches of Ai*my 
Headquariau’s, will Go/ernment ho pleased to state liou' this 25 per cent, 
is apportioned in the 1st, 2nd, and routine divisions*^ 

(b) Is it a fact that there is no bar (o the reeruiiment of all the 25 
per cent of soldiei clerks straight to the first division? 

(c) If the total of an establishment of a Branch consists of 25 ls(; 
division and 75 2nd division clerks, can all the 25 posts of jst division 
clerks be filled by soldier clerks? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) There is no fixed propoHion of soldier clerks as 
between the first and second grades. Soldier clerks are not recruited into 
the routine grade. 
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(6) Yes; soldier clerks are intended for the first grade posts. Owing 
to the paucity of vacancies some of them are placed in the 2nd division 
until opportunity for promotion arises. 

(c) This would be possible. 

Rkcruitment of Two Soldier Clerks to the Office of the Master General 

OF Supply. 

481. Kumar Ganganand Sinha: (a) Is it a fact that in contravention 
of the principle enunciated in reply to clause (/) of starred question No. 
1173 on 20th September, 1927, two soldier clerks have been recruited to 
the Master General of Supply Branch over the heads of several officiating 
first division assistants? 

(6) Is it also a fact that though several of the officiating first division 
assistants referred to above earned more than one increment in the officiat- 
ing chain for their approved service, the soldier clerks referred to in (a) 
above have been earmarked for confirmation in the first division in pre- 
ference to the already officiating men? 

(c) Is it a fact that one of the appointments against which a soldier 
clerk has been entertained was specifically sanctioned for the entertainment 
of a civilian clerk on the transfer of inspection work from the Quartermaster 
General’K Branch^ If so, why? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (f/) and (b). There has been no contravention of the 
principle referred to. Two soldier clerks have been recruited and by virtue 
of greater merit and suitabi!it\ have been selected for confirmation over 
the heads of other clerks. 

(e) No, Sir, the appointment carries civilian rates of pay, but is tenable 
by a soldier clerk 

Increase of Selection Grade Appointments in the Delhi Post Office. 

482. Mr, B. Das: Is it a fact that the status of tlu‘ Delhi Post Office 
was raised equal to that of Lahore from 1st Novtunber 1927? If so, wHll 
the Government please state what steps have so fur been taken to increase 
selection grade appoirit'inents in that office m branches such as corres- 
pondence, money order paid, delivery, accounts, etc., whore five or more 
than five clerks arc working? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative 

No steps have been taken to increase the number of selection grade 
posts in the office. Such increases are regulated rolely with reference to 
the actual requirements of each office and are not based on any fixed 
standard as suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Exemption of Officials who have passed the Examination for Inspectors 
OF Post Offices from the New Selection Grade Examination. 

483. Mr. B. Das: (a) Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to paragraph 7 of Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
G. 0. No. 5, dated the 19tli July, 1927? If so, will the Government 
please state the circumstances under which differential treatment is based 
between Accountants and Inspectors in respect of the exemption of the 
latter from the examination? 
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(6) Are Government aware that Accountants’ papers were set 
and examined by Audit Officers of different Audit Offices throughout India 
under the Finance Department, while the Inspectors' papers are set and 
examined by their own Circle officers, who are their executive superiors? 

(c) Are Government aware that as the result of the^ Accountants’ exa- 
mination held in April 192o, only 88 out of 411; in 1926, 94 out of 851; 
in 1927, 66 out of 311 were passtid throughout India, /.e., an average of 
.about 15 per cent? 

(d) Do Government propos«‘ to exiunpt also the Aecountanis, who liave 
alrefKly passed their examin;ition from further examination? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (//) Yes, OfficiaF who 
have passed the exaininution hr liisfU'ctors of Fust Offices were exempted 
from the new seh'ction grade examination because tlu^ subjects for this 
examination are practically the same as those for the examination for 
Inspectors of Post Offices Officials who have passed the Accountants’ 
examination have not been rxempted because the subjects for tlicir exami- 
nation included <'nly a. feu* of the subjects now' prescribed for the selection 
grade examination 

(h) \\‘s But L may add for the information of liie Honourable Areni- 
ber that the papers for the Inspectors’ (‘xaminalion w'ere set by or under 
the direction of the Head cf the Oirele and not by Su}ienntcndents of 
Post Offices who were the immediate cxecuti\e sup<Tiors of the candidates 

(c) Ves. 

(d) \o 


Pay of Clkhks of the Different State Railway Audit Offu’es trans- 
ferred TO the Railway Clearino Aoooijnts Office, Delhi. 

484. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Was any increase of pay given to the 
clerks of the different 8tati' Railw'a\ Audit Offices, transferred to the Rail- 
way Clearing Accounts Office. Dellii? Jf so, what is the percentage of 
increment and have the clerks of the Ea^t Indian Railway pmper been 
given the percentage of Jiicr(‘ase? ff not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Personal allowances have been granted ranging 
from 5 per cent to 20 per cent. The clerks of the East Indian Railway 
have been granted an increase in the same w'ay as others 


Residentiai. Accommodation of Clerks transferred to the Ratiavay 
Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

486. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Has any arrangement been made to pro- 
vide the clerks transferred to the Railway Clearing Accounts Office with 
Government quarters? If not, what steps have been taken by Govern- 
ment to accommodate them? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No. 

The Govermnent are not satisfied that there is any necessity yet fo^- 
them to take steps to supplement private enterprise in the malfor. 
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Grant of Time Scale of Pay to the Staff of the Traffic Accounts 
Offices of the East Indian Railway. 

486. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact that the benefit of time scale 
of pay enjoyed by the staff of Traffic Audit offices of the Eastern Bengal, 
l^orth Western and the old Oudh and Ivohilkhund Railways has not been 
•given to the stuff of the' Traffic Accounts Office of the East Indian Railway? 
If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The scales of pay on the Easl Indian Railway 
are tune-scales 

Long Hours of Duty of the Subordinate Staff of the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi. 

487. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is it a fact that the subordinate staff of the 
Iiailway Clearing Accounts Office have to work usually from 10 a.m. to 
f p.M. every day even on Sundays and gazetted holidays*’ If so, why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No. 

Grievances of the Piece-Workers of the Government of India Press, 

Delhi. 

488. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (l) Is it a fact that the piece-workers of 
the Delia Government Press have received no increment whatever during 
ivhe course of tlic last o years? Are they supposed to get increments 
vearlv'^ Do salaried hands of the said Press get increments annually? 
Is it so in the ease of the piece-workers? If not, why not? 

(2) Is it a fact that the earnings of the piece-workers depend upon 
their labour? Is it a fact that when their earnings increase above a certain 
amount, the excess is deducted? If so, why? Is it a fact that Lino 
ajid Mono Oj^eraiors :ire given ai bonus for excess work? If so, why is it 
not so in the ca^^e of piece-workers? 

(3) Is jb a fact that there is an order to the effect that old and senior 
employees of the Press should get com[)aratively lighter work than the 
junior employees? It so, they given such work? If not, why not? 
Are they required to labour equally with the juniors? 

(4) Is it a tact Ih-u the piece-workers and the industrial salaried hands 
of the Government of India Press, Delhi, are not made permanent for 15 
or 20 years and tliey have to remain in the temporary cadre? If so, why? 

(5) Is it a fact that the employees of the warehouse in the Govern- 
ment Press were made salaried hands last year? Is it a fact that there 
is no grade among them? If so, why? 

(6) I? it a fact that the piece-workers do not get any leave concession 
except casual leave, and that when they fall sick they have to go on 
leave without pay? Do the Government contemplate to allow them 
privilege leave, medical leave, etc., as is done in the case of salaried 
hands? If not, why not? 

Pay of Lino Operai’ors in the Government of India Press, Delhi. 

489. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt; (1) Wih the Government be pleased to 
state wlietber the Lino Operators of the Delhi Press are salaried hands? 
If so, why do they get no annual inciements as other branches of the 
same Press ? 
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(2) Is it a fact that the Lino Operators are paid according to output 
of itheir work? If so, are they treated as piece-workers? If so, why is 
there a d'fference between the Delhi and Calcutta Presses where the 
Lino Operators are paid accordin^^ to jp*adcd pay? 

Copyholders in the Government of India Press, Delhi, etc. 

490. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (1) Is it a fact that tl^e Copyholders of 
the Delhi Government Press have to work for a Peviser or a Header 
every now and then without any additional remuneration for it? is it 
a fact that vacancies in the cadre of a Reader or Reviser are p^cnerally 
filled up by outsiders without coris.derin" the prior clami of tlie men in 
the Branch? Is it a fact that if the Copyholders <^pplv for the Reader's 
or Reviser's post they are subjected to such an examination as is far 
beyond their capacity to answer? If the answer is in the athrmative, 
will tlie Government kindly let the IIou.se know the reason? 

(2) Is it a fact liiat m reply to a question put to Sn* Alexander 
Miiddiman m tlie Simla S(*ssKai 1 ist year he said th.it such (t<)\ I' nimi'iit of 
India suhordinate ofhees as are pennaiientK loeateil in Delhi wiH enjoy 
local holidays sanctioned by the (diief Commissioner, Delhi, for his (>fiice 
when the Headquarters of the Government of India is not in Delhi? Is it 
a fact that the Government of India Press, Delhi, is not acting upon this 
statement of the then Honourable MiTuber? If so, why so‘^ 

(3) Is it a fact that the Government of India have recently given a 
sum of Pis 300 for doing good work and printing the 33adgct, etc , most 
promptly'’ Is it a fai-t that Uil sum of Rs BCK) was awarded to one in- 
dividual and not to tlu* I'lnploy who aetualK worked ’ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: [ piopose i<> answer (jues- 
tions Nos 4H8 to 490 together 44ie information is being obtained and 
will bo supjdied to tlie Honouralih' Member in due course 

Fencing of rnn Lines on lhe Katv-Khal. I.al\ba/ak and KrLAi'KV-SvLHBT 

RvmwAvs 

491. Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: Will the Govtanment bi* pleased to 
state the grounds which previait them m taking any steps in regard to 
the leneing of the Kata-Kli.d Lulabazar and Kiilaiira-S\ lliet Raihvays 
in spite of a eonsideralile number of fun-over cases on those Railways 
during tlu' mmi's 1P2() and 1927 as si.ited in their re])l\ to m\ starred 
question No lOg? m the liCgishdivi' A^sianblx on the 1 1th September, 
1927 ? 

Mr. A. A. L Parsons: Unturtunately fencing do(’N not deter men from 
trespassing on to the raiUvay , and if the gracing is good tiiey break dowm 
the fencing to bring their eallle m Onr st.'distics shM\ that the number 
of accidents to cattle is greater on hmeed than on unfeneed lines 

•Grant of Loans by the Imperial Bank of India to Ettropean and Indian 
Firms or Companies. 

492. Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: Will the Govenunent be pleased to 
state separately the number of Eiir pean and Indian firing or companies 
in British India who have been granted loans or advances up till now by 
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the Imperial Bank of India? Whafc are the rules and conditions for 
granting such loans or advances? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Government have no informa- 
tion on the subject. 


Employment of Peons in Post Offices in the Districts of Sylhet and 

Cachar. 

498. Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: With reference to imy btarred question 
No. 1039 in the Legislative Assembly on the 14th September 1927, will 
Government he pleased to state the number of post offices in the 
districts of Sylhet and Cachar, in which peons have been sanctioned since 
then? 

Mr. H. A. Sams: 'rhe information has been called for and will be 
furnished to the Honourable Member in due course 


Number of Political Prisoners in Assam. 

494. Mr. Srish Chandra Dutta: Will the Government be pleased to 
state if there are any political prisoners in the province of Assam? If go, 
what is their numbev and under what Regulations are they confined? 

Sir Denys Bray: There i.s only one jiolitical prisoner, a Manipuri, in the 
Province of Assam. He is detained under Regulation HI of 1818 for (•()m- 
plieity in tlie Kuki rebellion 


ELKt'TrON OF THE PFIHAO AtX^OUNTS COMMITTEE 

Mr, President: I liavc to inform the Assembly that Ibe following Mem- 
bers have been el(‘cted to serve on the Committee on Public Accounts? : 

Mr. A. K. Sliervani, 

Mr. B. Das, 

Haji C.haudbiirv Muhammad Ismail Khan, and 
Kao Bahadur M. C Rajah. 


ELE(^/I’lON OF ITIE STANDING FINANCE COMMITTEE FOR 

RAILWAYS. 


Mr, President: The Assembly will now proceed to elect eleven Memberg 
to the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. There are 23 candidates 
whose names are printed on the ballot papers which will now be supplied 
to Honourable Members in the order in which I call them. 

I understand that Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and Mr. M. A. Aziz hav#^ 
since witlidrawn their candidature. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 



ELEmON OF THE PANEL FOB THE OENTliAL ADVISORY 
, COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS 


Mr. President: The Assembl^y has also io elect a pam*! of 8 Members 
■from which six members of the Central Advisory Council for Railways will 
be nominated There are 11 candidates whose names are printed on the 
ballot paper. Out of these, the following three Members have withdrawn 
<h('ir candidal iiri', namely 

Sardar Oulah 8ingh 
Mr S (' Mitra, and 
Jjala J.ajpnl Rai 

I therefore declare the remaining (aghl Members to be duly elected Their 
nanif's are 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
Sir Han Singh (lour. 

Mr Muhammad Yamin Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Naw'ahzada S\ed Ashrafuddiii Ahmad, 

Sir Waller W'dlson, 

Lieutenant -C'oloiH'] H A J. Oidiiey, 

Rai Rabadur Tarit Rhusban Ro\ . and 
Mr. N C Kelkar. 


THJ: CHlTTAdONd PORT (AMENDMENT) BILL 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) • Sir 1 rise to move that the Bill further to amend the Chittagong 
Jkirt Act, 1914, for certain purposes, as passed by the (’ouncil of State, 
i)e tala'll into eonsid('iMtion I’liis Bill, Sir, proposes to do twa> things. In 
the tirst place, it transhrs to tlx' dovernor derieral in Council the powers 
vested m tli(' Local dovernment b\ the Chittagong Port Act; and, m the 
second plaec', it reconstitutes the Port Trust It will only be necessary to 
indicate vcr\ briefly the ex>urse of events which have led up to the intro- 
duction of this Bill dlie l^)rt of Chittagong occupies a aomewdiat unusual 
position inasmuch as it is situated in the province of Bengal while its 
importance lies m the fact that it is the port’ for the import and export 
traflic of Assajii Now', if it is to serve its purpose to the fullest extent, a 
good deal of money will have to he spent on its devedopment, and there 
was an obvious difficulty about this so lor^/ as the jiort remained under the 
jurisdiction of the (xovenimont of Bengal, because that dovernment felt 
that lhe\ might have to incur large finaiicial liabilities in connection with 
the d(‘Velo])nicnt of the port, whiks^^tho benefit probably w'Oiild not accrue 
mfunly to the province of Bengal, There w'as a good deal of discussion on 
the subject, hut the final conclusion reached was this. The Govemnaent 
of Bengal agreed to take a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs from the Government of 
India for the development of the port, and, on the other hand, the Govern- 
rient of India agreed that if for three successive vearg the traffic of the port 
exceeded in value Rs, 15 orores they would be prepared to declare it a 
naajor port and take over all liabilities in connection with the loan. The 
latter condition has now been fulfilled. For two years in succession the 
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traffic of the port was just about Bs. 15 crores, and in the current year 
it is expected that it may amount to Rs. 17 crores. I may say that as 
long ago as 1925 this arrangement was approved in a Resolution passed ill 
the Legislative Council of Bengal by 43 votes to 11. The Resolution was v 

'‘This Council recommends to Gk>vernment that a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs be \granted 
to tho Port Trust of Chittagong for the development of the port of Chittagong.” 

And tho Finance Member of the Bengal Government at that tilme speaking 
on the Resolution said : 

“When the trade of the port has reached an average of Rs. 15 crores per annum for 
a period of three years, the port will become a major port, whereupon the payments 
of the Government of Bengal to the Government of India will cease and the principal, 
tog'ether with the interest, will be returned to the Bengal Government and the manage- 
ment of the port thereafter will be in the hands of the Government of India. The 
Government of Bengal consider the.se terms fair and just and recommend them for the 
acceptance of the Council.” 

In the face of that statement, the Bengal Council by 43 votes to 11 
approved of the Resolution, and therefore I think it is clear that the arrange- 
ment which this Bill embodies has the approval not only of the Local 
Government but also of the Local Legislature. It is not necessary, I 
think, to say anything about tho detailed provisions of the Bill. As regards 
the transfer of powers from the Government of Bengal to the Government 
of India, all these are matters of detail, mainly matters of drafting, and 
they have been carefully examined. The only point on which, so far as 
one can judge, there has been any difference of opinion is as regards the 
constitution of the Port Trust. All I should like to say about that now 
is that the constitution proposed in the Bill is the result of joint agreement 
arrived at locally when the Secretary in the Commerce Department visited 
Chittagong last autumn; he consulted all the persons interested there, and 
the solution proposed in the Bill is what all parties actually at Chittagong 
agreed to. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President: The question is; 

“That the Bill further to amend the Chittagong Port Act, 1914, for certain purpoaea, 
as passed by the Council of State, be taken into consideration.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to tho Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That clause 4 do stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt (Burdwan Division; Non-Muhammadan Rural) r 
Sir, I beg to move the amendment which stands in my name and whieb 
runs as follows; 

“That for clause 41 of the Bill the following be substituted : 

‘4. For section 7 of the said Act the following section shall be substituted, 
namely ; 

7. There shall be fifteen Commissioners as follows : 

{a) the Chairman, 

(6) the Collector jf the Chittagong District, ex-officio, 

(c) the Customs Collector of the Port, ex-officto^ 

[d) two Members of the Indian Legislative Assembly representing the 

Chittagong Division, ex-oficio, 
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(e) ono Commissioner appointed by the administration of the Assam* 
Bengal Railway, 

(/) two Commissioners elected by the Chamber ot Commerce at 
Chittagong, 

(y) two Commissionei *> elected by the Cliitt.igoiig liidiaii Mei chants’ 
Association, 

(^) two Commissioners elected by the Trades Association of Chittagpng, 

(/) two Commissioners elected by the municipal commissioners of Chitta- 
gong, and 

(y) one Commissioner elected by the Disti let Board of Chittagong’.' ” 

The amendment which I propose ^ives a sub^lantial majrmty to Indians, 
in the Port Trust. Iln; ]hll provides tor 12 ( 'oininissioners only and of 
them not less than 8 are members upon whom wt cannot rolv for doing- 
the right thing, at least from the Indian point ot view You have your 
(majority everywhere. In fact I do md know of an\ other country in the 
world save and except my unfortunate country where the government of 
the country lias a hand in at least getting a major portion of their people 
nominated in order to support their ease Even in small bodies like munici* 
palities .and district boards they have powers of nomination. Seemingly 
it is a minority, but if you closely analyse it, you will find that the minority, 
is really a majority, because cut of the ebcled members it is not difficult 
to get two or threi* toadies elected in order to swell their number and thereby 
become masters of the situation every whiTe and say “You have got your 
own elected anon there " T would not cite the instance of the Legislative 
Assembly or the (Council of State. But Sir, I beg to submit that the 
Government should at least for decency’s sake allow us in these matters 
some latitude, so that we can work in the best interests of our country. 
Now, Sir, in the lunendment wffiich I propose I only add three members. 
They want only 12 Commissioners, while I want 15. Of these Comm’s* 
sioners, thev w'aiit the Chairman to be nominated : I have kept it. The 
Collector of the Chittagong District, the huzur and the ma bap of the 
district, will be there; so your man is there The Customs-Collector of 
the Port is also there, who is also your own man. Then there is one 
Commissioner appointed by the Governor General in Council ; he is also 
your own child. Then you have one Comlmissioner appointed by the admi- 
nistration of the Assam-Bengal Railway. We know who he will be and 
you cannot disclaim him also to be a child of yours. Then, there are three 
Commissioners elected by the Chamber of Commerce at Chittagong. You 
have not announced their names, but who does not know^ the ways of our 
rulers here in India? It may at the first blush seem that this provision 
is very fair but those who are acquainted wdth the inner working of the 
Indian administration know what is meant by the Chamber of Commerce, 
which is nothing short of a Chamber for the Exploitation of India. So, 
these three Commissioners will also be your own kith and kin. I’hus, you 
get a majority of 8 in a Board consisting of 12 members only. Therefore, 
my humble submission to you, Sir, and through you to the Government 
Benches, who are so deaf at times, is that they should try to make this 
body somewhat at least of a representative nature. My proposal con- 
templates the removal of one member from the Chamber of Comlmeroe 
and from the Indian Merchants' Association. The last-named Commis- 
sioners are provided by clause (g) which says : 

“three Commissioners elected by the Chittagong Indian Merchants’ Association or 
by such body or bodies or firms as the Governor General in Council may, from time to 
time, select as best representing the interests of the Indian mercantile community at 
Chittagong.” 
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Now, it is quite clear that they will get their own men out of half-a-dozen 
as alleged representatives of Trades Associations. Sir, these mushroom 
associations are springing up according to the needs of the Government 
and also according to the exigencies of the case. I see, Bir, that I wns 
wrong when 1 said that the Government would have 8 Commissioners out 
of 12; they would really have 11. Sir, w.e know very well the sort of 
galnu' \\hicli the Government plays and we also fully understand the 
meaning of “the Governor General may from time to time according to 
the exigencies of the case”. The net result therefore is that the whole 
body of Port. Coumiissioners is reduced to an official body save and except 
that there w ill he one Commissioner elected hy the Municipality. I sub'mit, 
Sir, that this is a minor port ; it is not like the one at Bombay or Karachi, 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: N<m-Muhannmidan) . Tt will be a inaj n* 
port' in the Government of Bengal 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: I do not think it nill be so big as Bombay and 
Karaeln at least during the next 50 years Of course, if Swaraj comes early, 
it \\'ill develop soon 

1 beg to submit. Sir, that the Government should realise that bv giving 
wa\ to my amendment they will not lose much, and if they do so they 
will at least be able to keep up their appearanee before the civilised world 
and will be in a, position to say that a1 times they do coneode the demands 
made 1)\ sneh unreasonable men as the members of the Congress Party 
are in the Assembly 1 w'ould therefore request through you, Bir, and 
a.sk them to consider whether or iiol im amend'ment is so outrageous as not 
to command their sympathy 

Then, \ve want to liavc; two ('Commissioners elected by the Municipal 
Commissioners of Chittagong and one CommissioiKu* elected by tlu T3istnct 
Board of Chittagong, I am sure no one will question the representative 
character of tbe-.e Commissioners who will be elected hv the District Board 
and the Miinicijialitw Tn fact. Government need not entertain much fear 
from these quarters also, knowing as 1 do these so-called self-governing 
bodies in Bengal wliich are in ibe hands of the ]\finisiers, who use them 
as their toils- and wdiose very livi's depend upon )our vote. I also know 
that lliesi' INTinisjLers have the power of nomination and they nominate fiiily 
sudi people who will support them and who invariably try to get o-le.cted 
through various means two or three other Government men to swell the 
number in order that they may he sure of their majority Bo, from this 
quarter y>u need not apprehend much trouble. I would request yai, there- 
fore, that this IS a very harmless amendment \;h’ch you should accept. 
If do so, you will be able to face the w'orld with some show of decency 
and sa^ that- you always concede to the Congress Party when they are 
reasonable Tla'refore, 1 do not think, Sir, I need he long in my speech 
for the acceptance of my amendment bv this House. T have given all my 
reasons and .1 ask for an elected, maioriiy in the body. T have asked for 
the increase of three members only, and have, of course, reduced the consti- 
tuency of my friends like Sir Walter Willson and others. I do not think 
they w’ill grudge it. It may be said that the amendment is somewhat 
selfish as it seeks for the election of Wo Members of the Legislative 
Assembly froftn the Chittagong Division. I may at once point out Sir, 
* fhat T do not come from the Chittagong Division nor do I contemplate 
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doing 8u 1 am quite content with my own constituency of Burdwan and 
30 long they have faith in me I shall continue to come from the Burdwan 
Division. So, it is not in any interesta that I am contemplating this change. 
1 i\m really pleading in the interests of my friends over there, Mr. Anwar- 
ui-Azim and Mr. S. 0 Mitra I think that at least one of them is a safe 
man and will not (ho you much h.trrn if you think that the other man might 
prove dangerous. With these words, I beg to move the amendment stand- 
ing in my name which 1 have already read out to the House. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: bir, I shall try to imitate the spirit 

of sweet reasonableness that ammated my Honourable friend opposite, but 
1 shall ask the House to recognise that it is the proposal in the Bill which 
18 modenitc' and reasonable and should receive tlieir support and not the 
atnendlment moved by my llonouiable friend M\ ironourable friend made 
his reasons (piilcj plain for moving the amendrncnti namely, that he wanted 
an Indian majority on < he Trust He did not seem to mind particularly 
how he got Ins Imlian majority as long as he got it by sdme means, whether 
these wen* suitable for thf^ election of such a body as a Port Trust or not. 

What h{‘ has ilcrie is ihat out of the constitution as proposed in the Ihll 

he *’i^moves thi' iioiriin< e of (he fio'cmor Oeiieral iii Oaincil, he cuts out 
(mo of the niernlaTs to rejiroseut the Chittagong rthnmher of Commerce and 
he also cuts out one of the incyinliers for llie Chittagong Indian Merchants’ 
Association, tliat gives him three seats He adds three seats to the 

body and thus gets 6 seats to fill up, which he does as follows: the 2 
Members of the Indian Legi.sl.ative Asscnnbly representing the Chittagong 
Division, 2 immibers eject ( h| by the Trades Association of Chittagong, 1 from 
the District Board and 1 from the Munioipalitv 

r should like to (. xplain that the power of iK^mination res('rved to the 
H(<V('rnor (h'lu'ral in Counei! will ordinan]\ Ix' (‘xercised bv Bie appointment 
of the Port OiTicer It is (b'sirable that he should b(^ a mcanber of the Port 
Trust and I think it would bo a, great fat\ if the powder of nominating the 
Commissioner were (*ufc out of the Bill That is mv first objection 

In the second place, I am afraid Government cannot agree to the pro- 
posal that the two Members of the Legislative Assembly from the Chitta- 
gong Division should automaticallv become members of the Port Trust T am 
not going to argue it on high constitutional grounds, but T am going to put 
the position plainly to the House. The Members for the Chittagong Division 
are elected, quite rightly, for their political opinions But it w’oiild be 
wholly inappropriate to select two of the n>embers of the Chittagong Port 
Trust on the ground that their political opinions were acceptable to the 
electors of th(3 Chittagimg Division That would be a wrong criterion The 
Port Trust is not a kind of embryo Parliament; it is a business body which 
has gdt to do a lot of hard work throughout the ^ear in order to carry on 
the business of the port. Tt would be mosD inadvisable to constitute its 
memborship on political lines. As regards the two members proposed to 
be elected by the Trades Association Chittagong, that seems to me a 
surprising proposal Tf there is anv local support for that proposal, why 
was it not brought to the notice of Sir Geoffrey Corbett when he visited 
Chittagong last autumn? Tt was never even brought to his notice there 
that there was a Trade Association in Chittagong. 1 feel strongly that if 
representation is to be given to a body of that kind, it ought to be done 
on the rf^nresentation of the local people, and not merely as an expedient 
conceived in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi. 
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FinalJy,.a8 regards the representation proposed for the District Board, 
there is really no more reason for giving the District Board of Chittagong 
a representative on the Chittagong Port Trust than there is for giving a 
representative to any of the District Boards in Assam. Probably some of 
the districts of Assam are much more interested in the development ol the 
Chittagong port than the Chittagong district itself. 

For all these reasons it seems to me the proposal of the Honourable 
Member ig not acceptable and ought not to be approved by this House. 

I should like again to remind the House that the constitution proposed 
in the Bill was unanimously accepted at a meeting which Sir Geoffrey 
Corbett had with the local representatives of all the interests concerned 
when he visited, the port in October, and I think the Assembly should be 
very slow to disturb a settlement arrived at in that way. 

Mr* President : The question is : 

“That for clause 4 of the Bill the following l)e substituted ; 

‘4. For section 7 of the said Act the following section shall be substituted, 
namely : 

‘7. There shall be fifteen Commissioners as follows ; 

(o) the Chairman, 

(/j) the Collector of the Chittagong District, ex-officio, 

(c) the Customs Collector of the Port, ex-offino^ 

(d) two Members of tho Tndian Legislative Assembly leproeenting the 

Chittagong Division, ex-officio, 

(e) one Commissioner appointed by the administration of the Assam- 

Bengal Railway, 

(,/) two Commissioner.s elected by the Chamber of Commerce at 
Chittagong, 

(g) two Commissioners elected by the Chittagong Indian Merchants* 
Association, 

(A.) two Commissioners elected by tho Trades Association of Ohtiiagong, 
(t) two Commissioners elected by the municipal commissioners of Chitta- 
gong, and 

( 7 ) one Commissioner elected by the District Board of Chittagong.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 4 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 5 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 6 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 7 to 23 were added to tho Bill. 

Clause 24 wias adde<t to the Bill. 

Clause 1 as added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir George Rainy: Sir, I move that the Bill, as passed 
by the Council of State, be passed. 

Mr, B. Das: Sir, 1 wish to oppose this Bill. I will give my reasons. 
The former Member of Commerce, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, out 
of his first love to the province of Madras, created two major ports, viz., 
Vizagapatam and Cochin, in that Province during his term of office. I, 
who come from Orissa, wanted that a’ major poH be given to Orissa, and 
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the Huiiourtible {Sir George liamy, who \va^ formerly a member of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, must have read what Lord Hardinge in 
Ins. famous despatch in 1911 said that Oirissa was added to Bihar to provide 
a sea- board for the Province of Bihar and Onssa and that Orissa was 

entitled to have a major port created for it. I and my friends of Orissa 

have protested in this House that the Government of India have given no 
support to the creation of a port for Tlrissa, anil the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes, oui of his old love lor Madras, gave Madras two excellent major 
ports, and I sliould liave thouglit that the Honourable Sir George Kam^, 
before he took up the development of any port, would have given his first 
Jovti to the province of Bihar and Orissa where he served in so high a 
position and where he did such splendid work Instead of that this Chitta- 
gong y>oi*t- is brought before us to be created as a major port. The subject 

is nev(*r discussed in tliis House, and whenever a controvc/rsial matter is 
to he discussed it goes to the Council of State and etmies here as passed, 
and we are nob allowed to discuss the subject fully 

I would ask the Honourable Sir George Rainy uhat lie thinks of that 
famous despatch which Lord ifardinge wrote to the Secretary of State, 
whore the Government of India, gave their definite promise that a port 
should bo created in Orissa. I asked various questions of rny Honourable 
friend, Sir Charles Innes, when he was here, and he said that the Govern- 
ment of India, cannot spend am money to have a small port created, and 
if it is to bo developed let it developed by the Provincial Government 
Then why is all this money being spent for Chittagong'^^ Bengal grew" pros- 
perous in tile old days at the cost of Bihar and Orissa Now’ Bengal is to 
have anoth(T ma)or port, and Orissa is to have none This is a violation 
of a saered promise of the Govcniment of India. It may not be the Gov- 
ernment of In<lia to which the Honourable Sir Georgi Painy belonged bin 
a preceding Government, but Sir George Rainy himself has eaten the salt 
of Bihar and Orissa and he ought to show a certain amount of love, for his 
own province and fulfil x sacred and old old pledge of the Government of 
India. 

For this reason I oppose this Bill, aryl I say that no major port should 
be created in India unless a major port is given to the province of Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Mr. Sarabhai Hemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division ; Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I rise to supjiort mv friend Mr, Das in his motion 
that this Bill be not passed 

My reasons for doing so are that T was hoping and have been disap- 
pointed in that hope that, when Mr. Amar Nath Dutt moved his motion 
by wliich a larger proportion of Indians would have been brought on the 
Chittagong Port Trust, tlio Honourable the Commerce Member would 
have found a via media by w’hich this eleventh hour but essential change 
could be introduced, because now that the subject of the Chittagong Port 
Trust is on the anvil, Indian interests should be safeguarded from the 
very beginning. Analysing the motion of my friend Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, 
the Honourable the Commerce Member w'cnt into the details of thi^ 
various sections of that clause as proposed by Mr. Dutt, and he said that 
the two Members of the Indian Legislative Assembly, as proposed by Mr 
Butt, should not bo accepted, because the Momoors of the Legislature 
are appointed on quite a different franchise. There T am dispopcd to 
^gree with the Honourable the Commerce Member, But what about two 
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members to be elected by the Municipal Commissioners of Chittagong? 
No reply was given. We know that in Bombay and in Calcutta, and I 
believe in Karachi as well, the local municipal bodies . . . • 

Mr. President: Where was the Honourable Member when the amend- 
ment was moved? 

Mr. Sarabhai Kemchand Ha)i: 1 am giving my grounds for opposing 
this Bill. 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member should have advanced these 
arguments when the amendment was under discussion. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand HaJi: I was hoping that the Honourable thfr 
Commerce Member vould yield to the pressure exercised by Mr. Dutt, 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member serious? 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]i: Sir, 1 will show that when it comes to 
a division. So, Sir, at least the suggestion of the Honourable 
Member from Burdwan should have been accepted as regards 
tru two Commissioners to be elected by the Municipal (Commissioners 
and one to be elected by the District Board. With these two modifica- 
lions, even if the Commerce Member did not take into consideration the 
suggestion of having Members of the Indian Legislature on the Board, 
we would have got a working Indian majority. The reason for a work- 
ing Indian major.tv is this, that we have found from our experience of 
Burt Trust administration in all the ports of India that, wherever there 
ic, a non-Indian majority, the interests of Ind a, the interests of Indian 
shippers, the interests of Indian ship-owners, the interests of Indian em- 
ployees of the Port Trusts, — all Indian interests, in fact, are never pro- 
fit riy looked after. 

Sir Walter WillBon; Oh. nol 

Mr, Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]i: I will presently conu' to a point where 
my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson will not bo able to say “Oh, 
nr 1"; and that is the ca^e of Calcutta. Recently in that Port Trust it 
was intended that an Indian should be appointed to the post of an 
Assistant .... 

Lieut. -Ool. H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated : Anglo-Indian) : Why only 
aii Indian? 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]!: Because he was the best qualified man 

sir Walter Willson: On a point of order, Sir Has this anything to do 
with the Chittagong Port Act — what has happened in the Calcutta Port 
Trust? 

Mr. President: I don't suppose the Honourable Member is going to 
be long. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Hafi: No, Sir. I was just going to say, Sir, 
that if we have not got an Indian majority in the Chittagong Port Tmei 
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the very same sad state of affairs as obtains in Calcutta will be repeated 
at Chittagong'. All that has happened in Calcutta with regard to the 
overlooking of Indian interests in spite of all the Indian members of tljat 
Port Trust insisting on Indianization of a pariieular post, in spite of the 
fact that a decent Indian was available, the Europeans on that Port Trust 
taking advantage of their majority have combined together to keep a com- 
petent Indian out That is why I want a majority of Indians properly 
elected on this Chittagong Port Trust, and if We cannot have a new Port 
Trust under conditions we approve of, it would be as well not to have any 
changes at all hut to carry on in tlie same old way 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Chittagong Port Art, 1914, for certain purposes, 
as passed by the Council of 5*tate, be passed.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN MINES (AMENDMENT) BILL 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member f{>r Industries 
and Labour) ' Sir, 1 rise to move that the Bill further to amend Ihe Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, for certain purposes, as reported by the Select Committee, 
be taken into consideration 

Sir, it is not necessary for me to make a long speech on this occasion. 
As I said on a ])revious occasion, the most important provision of the Bill 
is tliat which im])oses a maximum limit on the daily hours of wcrk of 
individuals employed in a mine, with the object of regulating the daily 
hours of work Tn the Bill which wont before the Select Committee this 
maximum lirnil was put down at twelve hours Bef> re the Select Com- 
mittee various proposals were made to reduce this figure to 8, 9, 10, or 11. 
It will h(' seen from the Select f^ommittee’s Beport that ihe matter was 
considered by them very carefully and that by a large majority they 
decided to retain the figure of twelve, though they have recommended 
that the matter should he reconsidered in 1933. The Bill as it went before 
the Select Committee also included a special provision for change of shifts. 
On the information before them the Select Committee considered the pro- 
vision to be iinnecessary and they deleted it. Further, the Select Com- 
mittee made certain minor modifications. — drafting and otherwise 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated- Labour Interests): Sir, I move • 

“That in clause 2 (a) for the word ‘twelve* the word 'eight* he substituted ’* 

Sir, when the motion was made that the Bill be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee I expressed my views about the maximum hours of work to be 
permitted Tby this legislation and I stated at that time that the maximum 
hours per day or a day’s work under this legislation should not be more 
than 8 hours. I also stated my reasons at that time. I am now glad 
to find, Sir, that the Select Committee hag expressed great sympathy with 
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the view which I took at that time. This is what the Select Committee 
'states in its Beport : 

“The proposal to reduce the period to eight hours was strongly urged in the 
interests of the workmen, for reasons with which we find ourselves in sympathy. 
There can be ni^ doubt that in a properly equipped and organised mine the eight 
hours’ shift is the best for all concerned, for reasons which are so well-known that 
they require no elaborate statement by us. The advantages of the eight hours’ shift 
are so clear that, we understand, many well equipped mines in India do now actually 
work on an eight hours’ shift.” 

After having stated their sympath} with the proposal that the maximum 
hours should be kept at 8, I am somewhat surprised that the Select 
Committee should have allow'ed the proposals of the Government of India 
to he retained unamended in this Bill The Select Committee express 
sympathy with my view. They also say that a properly equipped mine 
can work with advantage to all parties if tlio maximum hours are kept at 
eight. So it is quite clear that the Government of India’s Bill, as 
approved by the Select Committee, is not really in the interests of well 
equipped mines, but it is in the interests of badly equipped mines. What 
really the Government wants to do is not to encourage proper equipment 
of mines hut to encourage bad equipment of mines Sir, the Select Com- 
mittee, I am quite sure, has not done any good to tlie mining industry 
in this country because they are putting a premium on bad managcmient 
and biwi equipment of the mines. 

The Select Committee has given one or two reasons for the course 
which they have adopted. The first reason given by them is that it is 
ill the interests of the minors themselves that they sht)uld keep the 
maxim mn h( urs at twelve, beCiiusc they state that it is quite possible 
that the total output of a miner may go down if the hours are kepi at 
eight, and therefore they say that it is in the interests of the miner that 
his output should not go down and his wages also along with the output. 
Novr, Sir, the Select Committee has not given any figures to show that 
the output of the miner will go down if the hours are kept at eight. I 

liave made it quite clear that a large number of well managed mines at 

present are working on 8 hour shifts; and during those 8 hours the miners 
in India produce between three and four tubs of coal. Nobody here states 
that in those mines which work for 12 hours the miners produce more 

than three or four tubs at the most; and if in the mines which work 12 

hours the miners do not produce more than three or four tubs a day, and 
if in good mines the miners also produce per day three or four tubs, it 
is quite clear that the miners are not likely to lose even if the hours are 
reduced to eight. The Select Committee should certainly have produced 
figures to show that in those mines where the miners work for 12 hours 
the production is larger, and they should have also produced fi inures to 
show that in those mines where the miners work only 8 hours the pro- 
duction is less than in the case of mines where the miners work 12 hours. 
Without giving any figures the Select Committee simply depend upon 
their impression and, I may say, their prejudice My own view is that 
the three tubs which the Indian miner at present produces daily, can 
be produced by miners if they work even for six hours only. maintain 
that three tubs can he produced in 6 hours’ time; but T am prepared to 
keep it at 8 hours in order that the miners should not be speeded up and 
compelled to work all the 6 hours without much rest. I am therefore 
willing that the hours should be kept at 8, so that the miners can still 
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work at ease and produce their three tubs which the}^ at present do. 
'^’herefore, there is no danger of the production of the niiners going down 
and the miners suffering any loss in wages Then the Select Committee 
says that the miners in India have not yet acquired the habits of punctu- 
ality and regularity, and therefore they fear that, if we keep the daily 
hours at 8, some of the miners who come late will not be able to produce 
the coal which they are producing to-day in the course of one day I 
have stated that the three tubs which the miner in India produces can 
be produced in 6 hours’ time; and therefore if we place the limit at 8, 
there will still be two hours for the Indian miners to ])c irregular and 
unpunctual. They are not likely to suffer any loss Even if 

the miners are likely to be un])unetual or irregular, I am 

quite sure they are not likely to go into the mine so late that they will 
not get even 6 hours' work out of the 8 hours I therefore think that 
there is sufficient margin for the Indian miners to be irregular and 

unpunctual. In 8 hours’ tune, even if they work for 6 hours, they will 

produce three tubs which they are producing now. Moreover, Sir, I 
would like to ask the Select Committee and the Government of India 
whether they want to encourage this babil of iinpuuctuabty and irrigularity 
which they allege is found in Indian miners I do not admit that the 
Indian miners’ habits are cither unfuinctual or irregular They are un- 
punctual and irregular because the mines are kept open for 12 hours m 
a day and it is not humanly possible for any man to go on work- 
ing for 12 hours regularly and punctually. It is not possible for any one 
of us to work 12 hours without any rest, and certainly the miners, if they 
are asked to work 12 hours, cannot wmrk punctually and regularly as you 
want them to work. T therefore think tha^ thi^ Select Committee has 
done a wrong thing, in the first place, in alleging that the Indian miners 
arc not punctual or regular, and throwing that blame upon their habits. 
It is not their habits which make them unpunctual or irregular, it is the 
wrong practice of allowing the mine owners to take 12 hours’ work from 
them that makes them unpunctual and irregular Secondly, the present 
Bill does a wrong to the Indian miners by encouraging in them the habit 
of irregularity and unpunctuality What the Government should have 
really done is to put a little pressure upon the Indian miners if they find 
that their habits are unpunctual and irregular in order that they should 
become more punctual and regular; and, therefore, if you reduce the 
hours, there will be a pressure upon the miners to be punctual and to be 
regular. Instead of doing that, the Select Committee and the Govern- 
ment of India allow full scope for the tendency of the miners to be irregular 
and unpunctual. T therefore think that it is not in the interests of the 
miners that the hours should be kept at 12. 


The second reason given by the Select Committee is that there are 
some mines which do not possess sufficient number of tubs in order that 
the miners should be able to produce three tubs in a day That, Sir, is 
certainly net the fault of the ininers, that the mine owners do not provide 
a sufficient number of tubs. This reallv is a proof that it is only badly 
equipped mines that want longer hours. If some mines do not provide 
a sufficient number of tubs, it is not the business of Government to 
encourage them to maintain this insufficiency of tubs and equipment. 
It is the business of Government to compel them to equip their mines 
better and to keep a sufficient number of tubs. Why should the poor 
miners suffer simply because some mine owners will not put sufficient 
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capital in their mines and will not have a sufficient number of tuba? 1 
think, Sir, the Government of India is doing a wrong thing in not putting 
a little pressure upon the mine owners to provide a sufficient number of 
tubs. Therefore, I think that the arguments used by the Select Com- 
mittee in favour of keeping the hours at 12 should not weigh with this 
House, as they in the first place encourage the habit of unpunctuality 
and irregularity among the miners and in the second place they encourage 
mine owners to keep their mines badly equipped 

Then, Sir, the Select Committee have given a third reason for the 
course they have adopted. They say: 

“Bearing? in mind the important alterations in working conditions which this Bill 
and other contemplated changes (viz., the gradual stoppage of employment of women 
underground) will bring about in many mines, we thought it safer not to run the risk 
of outstripping the capabilities of some of the mines to adjust themselves to these 
rapidly altering conditions.” 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That (hsorvation refer‘? 
to clause 1. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: Yes; it refers to clause 1 ; hut that heems to me one 
of the reasons which seem to have influenced the Select Committee in 
approving of the proposals of the Government of India Tliey think that 
these changes are coming very rapidly. Nothing of the kind Both the 
changes, namely, the prohibition of the employment of women and fhe 
introduction of the shift system, have been before tlie Government of 
India and the employers now for more than five years. The Government 
of India issued a circular on the subject in the year 1923, and it is now 
five years since that circular was issued. The employers in India knew 
that the changes were going to come. Not only that, but this Bill was 
introduced in 1927, and since then they had sufficient time to make an> 
adjustments they wanted to make; since then there was sufficient time to 
enable them to provide more tubs and also to tell llieir miners that hence- 
fcadh they must be mere punctual and more regular if they were un- 
punctual and irregular at all. I therefore think, Sir, that the Select 
Committee has not done a proper thing in approving of the proposals of 
the Government of India. 

Sir, I stated in my previous speech on this subject that there are many 
people in this country who approve of keeping the hours of work at 8. 
There are some Chambers of Commerce like the Indian Merchants’ 
riiambors in Karachi who have suggested that the hours should be 8. Then 
there are also some others like the Manager of the Moppani Colliery, 
Nnrsmghpur, who says that: 

**a man's efficacy ends after 8 hours hauling coal, and any longer period only 
encouraf’-ps sleeping in the mine which in a large number of cases is the direct cause 
of accidents.’* 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce ; Nominated 
Non-Official): What page is that? 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: That is on page 8. 

Now, Sir, the Chief Inspector of Mines in India has several times com- 
■Jained in his report that the miners sleep in the mines and therefore 
there are alwava accidents. Now, what can the miners do? How call 
'h^ remain without sleep when they have worked for 12 hours in the dav ? 
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If they are id ado to work for 12 hours in a day, I airi quite sure the niiners 
wiil not be huniflu beings if sonieiiiiies they do not fall asleep in the mine 
Therefore, in the interest of tin* safety of tlu' life of the m'ners it is 
absolutely necessary that Ihe hours of work sliouhl be reduced. Then, 
Sir, there is th(‘. Karachi Merchants’ Association vvhicli makes the same 
suggestion, that the Mines Act should he so modified as tt^ restrict the 
work of a miner during a day of 24 hours to a maximum of 8 hours The 
Buyers and Shippers’ Chamber, Karachi, also suggest that the principle 
of 9 hours’ work during the day and 6 hours’ by night should be adopted, 
and so I am quite sure th(‘y will ho in favour f>f keeping an average of 8 
hours’ work in a day 

Sir, 1 do not wish to speak at greater length on this subject, but I 
feel that this is a question really of humanity. Is it right that we should 
ask any class (4 human beings to work in a dark mine for more than 8 
hours in a day? I feel, Sir, that if Honourable Members will realise what 
the difficulties and hardships of working in a mine are, they will certainly 
vote for iny amendment, and let them not entertain any fear that the 
mining industry will suffer if this chang(‘ is made In the first place, 
there will be no loss to the miners, because tlie miners will -pro- 
duce three tubs of coal in 8 Ic-urs lime SecondK, Sir, nobody has shown 
that properly equipped mines will suffer any losses In fact, properly 
equipped mines are to-day working 8 hour shifts and they are not suffer- 
ing auv losses thorch^ Therefore, if 12 hours ere to he ki'pt in the interest 
of bad mine owners, 1 hope the Government of India and the A fiembly 
will not give their assent to such a proposal which will merely help bad 
mine owners I maintain, Sir, that rnv proposal is in the interest of 
i^ood employers Whenever good emplo\ers coiiqieit^, '\ith had tmiilo^ers, 
tliev naturally suffer a loss Therefore, if my proposal is accepti.d, the 
good employers will he* at a distinct advanlaee in continuing their pro- 
LTCssivc spirit in treating their ('inph vecs fairly and liherallv 

I hope, Sir, the House will accept m\ amendment. 

*Diwan Ohainan Lall (West I’urqah Xon-Muhaimmidan) Sir, I 
should have prelcrred to have sfioken alter ihe IJfuiourahlc Sir Bhupondra 
Math Mitra, hut the subpad has been hefort* the Government of India and 
blie fuiblic for a long time, and althoicdi mv friend Mr Jf«hi said that 
the matter bad laam befon* tht' public (or the last five years, really it has 
been before the public sinc(‘ 1890 This is a (piestion wliich affects not 
only the mali' w<n’kcrs but it affect also llu' women workers in the mines 
When the Hon urahh' Bu' IMmpcmlra Naih Mitra interrupted my friend 
^Ir Joshi and rcfernal him to clause 1, 1 thought he did not probably 
remember that the quest’on of women workers was also affected by this 
new amendment that lu' is now proposing t^' the Mines Act Now, 
Sir 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Will the Honourable 
Member please &peak up? The Honourable Member is going off the rails. 

Diwan Ohainan Lall: I did not hear the Honourable Member. (Some 
Honourable Members: ‘'Please speak up; we cannot hear you properly”). 
The amendment he is proposing is this. Under the old Act of 
1923 we have the hours of work for the miners laid do^vn Now the 
Honourable Member is proposing, no doubt under yressiini appiuontly 


^Speech not corrected bv the Honourable Member 
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from the mine-owners, that a miner should be enabled to work by Statuce 
for 12 hours a day if necessary, that a shift should be of 12 hours and 
not less. It is c'.nceivable, Sir, that if we spread out the 54 hours the 
miner works now, the avera^'e comes to 0 horn’s. But what the Honour- 
able Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra wants to do is to make the average not 
9 hours but 12 hours, and I ask my friend b^w he can make such a pro- 
posal which affects not only the male workers but also the women workers, 
in the mines 1 want to ask my Honourable friend how he reconciles the 
position which he is taking up now with the oft repeated assurances of the 
Government of India that they want to adhere to international verdicts 
on similar questions. Let us take the 8 hours day fixed by the Washington 
Conventic^. Now, I know perfectly well that India was exempted. 
Why? Because it was said that industrial conditions in India are different 
to those that prevail in other countries. Now, I want to ask the Honour- 
able Member in charge if he can tell me in what way tlie conditions in 
India are different to those that prevail in other countries or in what 
particular way is the work or the life of the Indian worker different to 
the work and life of a European w^orkcr? Does he not need the same 
sort of nourishing food? Does he not iu‘ed the sjune amount of sleep 
and the same amount of relaxation? Does lie not need the same sort of 
amenities of life, social and others, which the werkers in the West need? 
But he is deprived of all these simply because there is unfortunately not 
a powerful labour movement in this country to fight for him Do I take 
it that the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath IMitra considers it to bo a 
civilized method in the year 1928 to ask an\ worker to go underground 
in a mine and work there for 12 hours a day^ Is there anv other country 
in the 'world where the hours of work have been fixed as high as that? 

Lieat.-Oolonel H. A, J, Oidney (Nominated Anglo- Fndians) Quite 
right. I agree with you 

Diwan Ohaman LaJl: I would ask my friend (.'oloncl Gidney to go down 
a mine and work there for 12 hours without any protest agniiist the pro- 
position of the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Natli Mitra 

Lieut .-Colonel H. A. J. Qidney: I quite agree with you 1 do not want 
to go down a mine and work there for 12 hours at a stretch to agree with 
you. 

Diwan Chaman Lall: I am very glad my friend Colonel Gidney agrees 
with me. 

Sir, the same Select Committee has given certain reasons why the 8 
hours (r 10 hours day was not accepted by them, and the reasons are very 
curious. The first reason they give is again in favour of the mine- 
owners without any regard to the life of the workers. They say there is 
a lack of tubs and therefore the miner must be forced to work in shifts 
for 12 hours. Now, the easiest method will be to ask the mine-owners to 
provide more tubs, and if they fail to do so, it is no reason why an extra 
pound of flesh should be demanded from the worker. Try and civilise 
the mine owner and do not try and brutalise the miner. 

The second reason advanced is that the wages would probably be lower. 
Now, Sir, my experience of coal mines is that on an average three tubs 
are filled by a miner as well as his wife. The wife usually happens to be 
the carrier. The miner digs the coal and the wife carries it on her head' 
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in a ba^sket a.nd dumpb it down into the tub. Both combined get in the 
course of a working day something like three tubs and on an average the} 
are paid about 18 annas — at 6 or 7 annas a tub ; I tliink tliat is about 
the average they gel I am qiuie willing to concede t’mt with the methods 
which prevail now-a-days in the coal mines in India — antediluvian methods, 
methods which are very old, methods which oiigiil to be impn/ved — it is 
a very arduous task for lh(‘ miner ius well as his wife to dig tliree tubs 
in the specified period, let us say 8 liours, hul he does sueceed in doing 
it No facts and figures have been placed beloiv us, m r before the Select 
Committee, to show that he caimoi and does not succeed m filling his 
three tubs. If Honourable Meinheis will look at the Keport of the Select 

Committee tlu'v will find a clear proof of this The report ^avs in 

column 2 * 

“ \t preuent they (the miners) may l.«ke. and do take, lon):;ei tlian eight hours to get 
then three tubs of coal.” 

In the last paragraph ot column 1 they also say 

“The miner’s wages are not fixed on a daily basis, but on a piece-work basis at so 
much per tult of coal, and the aveiage outtuiii ot a niiiiCi. la three tubs of coal per 

working daj A skdful miner who woiks li.iid tan fill four tubs in eight hours, but 

this rate i>f output is exceptional, and tli<' niajoritv <if t’o n»n’‘'rs coiihulcn' the getting 
of tliree lid)*' to be a day’s w'ork ” 

M} owm ( Xpcneiua* is this, that on an average thev put lu not more tliaii 
8 liKurs’ act'iiil w(»rk and that the\ do siiiicecd in filling three tulis a day. 
There are no facts placed liet’ore us, and no facts were ydneed before the 
Select Oomruittei' whieh yiennitir'd tlu' Sidtad Committer' make a cate- 
gorical stati'rnont of tins nature. 

‘‘At present tlioj may take and do take, longer than eight houis to get their three 
tuf)s of coal ” 

Ml. B. Das (O nssa Hivision Non-Muhammadan) What are your 
fads*' 

Diwan Oharaan Lall: 1 have already said — if the Honourable Member 
bad only been listening— that iu\ owm experience is that they do fill three 
tubs wdthiii the eight hours and that they are quite capable of doing so. 
dTiat is, in miru's wliich me properly w^orked In Jharria, as the Honour- 
.d)!o Mi'mher h'msclf hab seen, there arc some eoal mines which are work- 
(’d on modem lines There are cithers w’hicli are being worked without any 
decent modern machinery or any decent modem management In mines 
which are being worked with modem machinery — Germans machinery for 
instance — the miner has every facility and he does succeed in filling his 
tubs Why should the Honourable Member penalise the miner merely 
because the mme-ovvncr is not prepared to bring his mine up to date and 
work it with up-to-date machinery? The handicap should be placed upon 
the mine-owner and not upon the miner. If there is going to be legisla- 
tion, tJhero should be legislation eompclliiig the mine-owner not onlv to use 
modem methods and machinery but to provide also amenities for the 
w^orkers in order to enable them to do their day’s work or cam their day s 
w^a''‘ s in the shorlcst period possible 

The third reason alleged is that the miner is nut a punctual person and, 
because he is not punctual, therefore you must make him work 12 hours 
in the mine in order to teach him what punctuality means T have never 
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come across a more illogical statement than a statement of this nature 
embodied in the Report of the Select Committee, This is what they say ; 

^'We consider that the safest course is to advance cautiously and to consolidate the 
position as we go along. When\ the miner has acquired improved habits of punctuality 
and^ applicatior under the twelve hours shift system and the small mine*owner has 
-aqnippea his mine properly, the eight hours* shift may be introduced.*’ 

I want to know how it is possible for the Honourable Member to support 
a statement like that? Are you going to teach the miner methods of 
punctuality by imprisoning him in the mine for 12 hours? That is just the 
way to teach him habits of unpunctuality, because, the only result will be 
that the miner will work the first day for 12 hours and then absent himself 
for a couple of days. That has been the complaint made to my Honour- 
able friend that the workers do not work for more than 4 days in the 
week. That is the complaint, as the Honourable Member is perfectl;, 
well aware, which has been raised time and again in the coal mines I 
want to ask, what incentive there is, when he gets only 7 to 9 annas, for 
the worker to work longer than he does at the present moment? The 
Honourable Member has seen the hovels in which the miner lives He has 
seen the condition of his children. There is nobody to look after him. 
He has seen that there are hardly any amenities worth s])caking of what- 
soever for the family of the miner He has seen the conditions of water 
supply although it has been improved. There is absolutely no inducement 
except the fear of starvation for the miner to work longer than he does 
in the coal mines, and taking advantage of that position, taking advantage 
of the fact that it is starvation that compels the miner to go down the coal 
mine and earn a precaricus living, a dangerous living, the Government of 
India, a very uncivilised Government of India, is wanting now to compel 
that miner to work 12 hours under the shift system No sufficient reasons 
have been advanced to support the theory that the 12 hours’ shift system 
is a good system, a better system than the 8 hours’ system In fact, Ihr 
Select Committee themselves are ashamed — obviously ashamed-— of having 
made the suggestion. They say they have got full sympathy with the 
system of 8 hours’ shift, but yet, curiou.sly enough, over-shadowed by the 
all-powerful influence of the mine-owners, over-shadowed by the influence 
of the vested interests, they went in for a recommendation that the shift 
system should be a 12 hours’ shift. 


Mr. B. Daff# Certainl V not. I was in the Select Committee and my 
Honourable friend is entirely wrong in saying that they were influenced 
by any vested interests. 

Blwan Oharaan Lall: My Honourable friend Mr Das says that he was 
not influenced. He is ahvays the victim of unconscious influence 
(Laughter.) If he will only read the Report he will see that in almost 
every paragraph there is the fear expressed that the reduction of the shift 
to 8 hours might hurt the mine-owner, mif?ht disorganise the industry. T 
sav that if that industry cannot thnve except on an uncivilised basis, that 
fndustrv deserves to he numed. The Honourable Member should have con- 
sidered that point of view, and stood out against this system being forced 
npoil' him deliberatelv bv the mine-owners of this country. 
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Now, Sir, I want to coino again to the question of women m tlie mines 
If you are going to compel men workers to work in the ininea for 12 
hours, it obviously follows that the women who carry the coal will also 
have to work for a period of 12 hours. The 12 hours’ shift system does 
not mean in reality only 12 hours As tho Honourable Member knows, 
it will probabH mean 14 hours 

Sir Walter Willson: . 

Diwan Ohaman Lall* M\ Tbcionrahh' fnmd ..ayr, “ No ” The time 
that f.h(* miner lias got tr) take to go down from his little hut to the mine 
has got to be eonsidered Tlie tiTne that lie takes to go back to his hut 
must be considered 

Mr. B. Das: That is allow'ed in tlie 12 hours 

Diwan Chaman Lall: My Honourable friend is lUteriy ignorant of the 
system. 1 am very sorry and this is clear proof of the fact that he had 
no business to be on the Select Committee All that has got to be con- 
sidered. What' is going to happen to the women? As long ago as 1890 
this matter was broached by the Government of India, and the Secretary of 
State for India at that time — I think it wuis Lord Cross — said in one of 
the Governnumt publications that while the Bill provided for the safe- 
guarding and rontrol of female labour, it did not prohibit the employment 
of women altogether He w^amed the Government of India that as the 
mining induslrv developed it would he increasingly difficult to j)rohibit the 
employment of women and 8Uggest(‘d that the ({ucstion of further safe- 
guarding such employment should be carefully considered in Committee 
Tliat was the nj)inion of a very liberal Secretary ol Stat(‘ From 1800 to 
1928, a peri(xl o,f 88 years, the Government of India have still been con- 
sidering the question of prohibition of female labour in the mines, and this 
Bill will make the womeri work not for 8 hours hut for 12 liours a day If 
there is any greater retrocrade nie<‘ sure than this m the labour legislation 
of this country, 1 would like to have an instance of it No doubt my 
Honourable friend would say that at the present moment there is absolutely 
no prohibition as to the number of hours a day a miner may work He 
knows from actual experience that there is a limit imposed upon the miner 
because of physical necessity It is not possible for a miner to work more 
than a certain number of hours but here by legislation you arc compelling 
him to work not the number of hours that he wants to work but twelve 
hours a day 

Sir Walter Willson: No 

Diwan Chaman Lall* The Honourable Member says, “ No ” Will He 
be good enougli to read the actual clause we are discussing, and especially 
clause (c) of section 28 of the Indian Mines Act, 1923? Now, if a man 
is going to be employed in any particular mine on the shift system, he 
will have to vork 12 hours a day. The employer has a right to demand 
that the shift shall be of 12 hours Now, I can well understand there may 
be a very philanthropic employer like my friend, Sir Walter Willson, 
.though I. doubt it very much. Let us take ai example. He may say to 
his workers, “ Very well We have got the law on our side We have got 
the power to make yon work 12 hours, but we will make you work only 8 
hours a day ” But suppose orders come pouring in and Sir Walter 
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Willson secs ahead and sees ireinendous profits coming in from the sale 
of coal. Will he then pocket his philanthropic instinct and still go on 
making the miner work only 8 liours or will he make him work 12 hours? 
I say this is a weapon which Government is placing in tho hands of mine- 
owners which is going to act to the detriment of the miner m the coalfields. 
I submit ive should not be a party to the Honourable Member passing this 
kind of legislation. The Honourable Member should have taken his 
eourage in botli hands and enacted a measure which would compel the 
mine-owner to work tla; miner not more lhan 8 Iwairs a day as in other 
civilised countries 

There is one other point I wish to refer to. The Honourable Member 
know’s perfectly well that the Secretary of State, wdiose name I have men- 
tioned, referred this matter to the Government of India 38 years ago. 
What happened? The Government of India took no step except that in 
the 1921 Act and again ir the 1923 Act they gave power to the Governor 
General in Council to prohibit any particular class of women working under- 
ground. In the original Act it was left to the Local Governments. In 
the 1923 Act, that is five years ago, the Government of India expressed 
their provincial opinions about tho employment of women Tlie matter 
has since then rested where it was left, and. although power had be^n 
given to the Governor General in Council, that pow’cr was never exercised 
in favour of the prohibition of w’omen workers underground. Opinions had 
been gathered from all sources by the Government of India, but no action 
has been taken to this day to prohibit the employment of women under- 
ground, Instead of doing that, the Honourable Member is now forcing 
the women workers to work not merely the number of hours that they want 
to work but 12 hours or up to the limit of 12 hours. No\v, I ask, is that 
civilisation? Is that progress or is it not a definitely retrograde measure 
of which every public man should be ashamed? 

Now, Sir, I have nothing more to add on this subject except to make 
an appeal to the Honourable Member. I know that his own instincts are 
Very fine instincts, but unfortunately, oven if you were to put the Lord 
Buddha or Sri Krishna or the Lord Jesus Christ into tho chair of an Execu- 
tive Councillor of His Excellency the Governor General he would probably 
not be able to do any better than the Honourable Members opposite are 
doing at the present moment. But there are certain things in the matter 
of Labour legislation in Yrhich we are a very backward country, in spite of 
the encomiums poured upon the Honourable Member’s Department for 
what the International Labour Office has done and for their ratification of 
the recommendations of the International Tjaboiir Office. But they are 
minor things compared to the essential things before us. We have noticed 
time and again that whenever there has been any matter of urgency or 
importance to the workers, it has been shelved. Take tho case of sickness 
insurance which we shall discuss presently. It has been shelved bv the 
Government of India because it was a matter which vitally affected the 
health and welfare of the workers. The minor things we get; the major 
things are denied ns; nnd even in this measure we arc being denied a 
civilized standard of life for the average miner. Tho Honourable Member 
knows that between 1897 and 1920, whereas the retail price of wheat in the 
district of Pumea, which is a coal area, went up by 250 per cent., the 
njiners' wages remained stationary. They were *54 of a rupee in 1897 
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and *59 of a rupee in 1920. The miner’s condition to-day is not very much 
better than it was in 1920, and, although prices have gone up considerably, 
w^ages have not gone up as they should have gone up. You are taking 
advantage, the Honourable Member, the Government of India, the mine- 
owners are taking advantage, of the unorganised condition of the Indian 
miner in order to force e incasme dowm his throat and down the throat of 
the Indian public which is. in m\ opinion, a measure* which should never 
have been thought of 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, my friend Mr. Chaman 

Lall has, as is customary with him on occasions like this, gone mostly 
off the rails. 1 was rather amused to firui him make a somewhat sinriilar 
complaint against my friend Mr Das. My friend Mr. Joshi, I am pretty 
sure, knows fully w'cll the correct position, and I should like to quote 
to the House a few^ words from a speech made by him in this House on 
the 30th January 1923 

“I hftve specially made the amendments moderate, putting the daily hourti of work 
At such a high figure, as 11, hf*<'aus^ I wart to make the principle of the regulation of 
daily hours of work recognized If theie is any Member here who can show any other 
way of getting the same principle lecogiiizcd. T shall be only too c^Iad to .accept his 
suggestion ” 

At another place he sa\s: 

“Tt is true that the miners will not like the regulation NoIkkK- likes any (xmtrol, 
nobody likes any regulation when first iritioduced ” 

That, Sir, was m 1028. I fully admit that my friend Mr Joshi 's out- 
look has grown much wider in the last five years; but I think, as my 
friend Mr Chaman Lall stated, the conditions and the habits of these 
unfortunate miners has not progressed, at least to that extent, during 
these fiv(' \ears. Now, Sir, this amendmenl' of my Honourable friend was 
very fully discussed in the Select Committee, and the Select Committee 
have dealt with the matter at some length in their Beport. There is no 
question of thrusting something down the throat of the miner There is no 
question of taking any retrograde step As matters now stand, there is no 
limitation, no maximum limit on the daily hours of work which a miner 
can put in A miner may remain in a mine for 24 hours and if a Mines 
Manager is a party to that action he is not liable to bo punished. The 
whole point of the measure before the House is, to quote again Mr. Joshi ’b 
words **to introduce some regulation in regard to the daily hours of work”; 
and I have not the slightest doubt that Mr Joshi was perfectly correct 
when in 1923 he said that the miner would not like that regulation. In 
fact, in that respect, the conditions in India are. different from the condi- 
tions in many other e nmtries which my friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, had 
in mind. In England, the miner, if he is working underground, goes down 
in the cage at a stated hour. If he wants to go dowm after that hour is 
passed, he is not allowed to go down. He also comes up at a stated hour. 
If he is working above ground, there too his attendance is regulated by the 
clock. But what happens in India? The miner goes down into the mine 
at times which suit him, so long ns he can manage to get a cage which 
will take him down. His habits unfortunately at the present moment 
are unpunctual and irregular, and w’o cannot by any legislation cure him 
of these habits. Mr Joshi snid that a minor could do his three tubs of 
coal in six hours, but that in order that he might work at ease and not bo 
speeded up, he would allow him eight hours to do those three tubs. Now 
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supposing we say that the maximum hours of work in a mine which does 
not work on the shift system are io be eight hours. Let us assume that 
those eight hours are to be from 8 o’clock in the morning to 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. It is a fact and ii. is not an infrequent fact that the miner 
may not turn up till 10 o’clock. He then goes down, and thereafter in 
the time available he may not be able to do his ihree tubs. Who will be 
hit? The employer will not be hit, for he will put in more miners to pro- 
vide him with his present output of coal, if it is a coal mine. It is the 
unfortunate miner who will be hit. Ho will be unable to earn the daily 
wages which he is now earning. Mr. Joshi has said that we are trying to 
put a premium on bad equipment and bad management, and by our legis- 
,iation we are going to make the unfortunate miner suffer for the defects 
of the mine-owner and mine-manager. Now no legislation can correct the 
deficiency of the mine-owner or the mine-man.‘iger in this respect. As the 
Select Committee have brought out very fully in their Keport, it may be 
that a miner will be able to produce his three tubs of coal in a specified 
time, call it six hours or seven hours or eight hours ; but there must be this 
number of tubs available for him to fill Now if in the case of some of 
these mines where the mine-owner has not got a sufficient amount of capi- 
tal, the tubs are not available, who will .suffer? Not the mine-owner, 
because he will put in a larger number of miners The unfortunate miner, 
whose hours are restricted to eight and who probably w^orks actually for 
only six hours or less, will find that there fire not tubs enough for him to 
secure his usual outturn of three tubs in that period. The result will be 
that the mine-owner will not suffer. He will T>robabl> arrange for three 
shifts of eight hours each The poor minor will probablv fill up actually 
two tubs of coal in that ])oriod, and be uill suffer, while the mine-owner 
will manage to get his ])revious output of coni and \\ ill not suffer in any 
way . 

Biwan Ghaman Lall: Then legislate for a minimum ^\'age 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There is no question at 
present of a minimum wage I rather prefer to confine myself to Ihe 
subject before me. As we have said in this Report of the Select Committee, 
the miner receives payment at present at ];)ieoe-\vork rates. Il ma\ be 
that when we get minimum wages and all sorts of other things, conditions 
may improve or may be different. But we have to look at the position 
with reference to the facts as they now stand and not what they mny be 
at some future and distant date. That being .so, it is absolutely in the 
interests of the miner, and of the miner alone, that the Select Committee 
came to the conclusion that we must proceed caiitirusly in the matter and 
let things adjust themselves before any further advance is attempted. As 
it is, in the Select Committee we paid little attention to the requirements 
of the mine-owner or mine manager. We were absolutely guided, everyone 
of us, by the effect of the legislation on the miners themselves. Mr. 
Cham an Lall said that the effect of this legislation will be that the miner 
will be compelled to work for 12 hoiirs by Statute. As T have 
already said, a miner is employed at pieee-work rates. If he does two 
tubs of coal and thereafter goes away, there is nothing to pre- 
vent his doing so. There is n6 miestion therefore of forcing him to work 
for 12 hours. Mr. Chaman Lall incidentally referred to the question of 
'employment of 'women underground. Well,* Sir, I am not in a position 
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to say what happened 38 years ago, because 1 was not then in the Govern- 
ment of India, but I know that ever since I took charge of my portfolio, 
I have been trying my best to introduce certain measures intended even- 
tually to stop the employment of womcm underground. My friend Mr. Joshi 
and the other members of the Standing Advisory Committee are fully aware 
of the action which it is intended to take in that matter. It is possible 
that we have taken more time over this matter than I should have myself 
liked; but things in India as well as in other countries take time to move, 
and I entirely agree with what is stated in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee “that the safest course is to advance cautiously and to consolidate 
the position as wo go along.’' I trust, Sir, that in view of the full explana- 
tion that I have given, the House will not accept Mr. Joshi s amendment 
which I cannot help opposing. 

Mr. President: The^ question is: 

“That in clause 2 (a) for the word ‘twelve’ the word ‘eight’ be substituted.” 

The Assembly divided : 
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Mr. H. M. JoBhi; Sir, I beg to move: 

“That in clause 2 (a) for the word ‘twelve’ the word ‘ten’ be substituted.” 

I am very sorry that this Assembly, which is supposed to represent 
the people of tins country, with the help of this Government, which is sup* 
posed to protect the interests of the masses, and which in season and out 
of season call themselves the trustees of the working classes and of the 
masses (Ironical Cheers) of this country should have defeated my last 
amendment. Now, Sir, it is no good worrying myself over that defeat. 
I am quite willing to try my luck again. {An Honourable Member: “Yes, 
better luck next time”), and suggest to the House that, although they 
may have once committed a wrong in voting against my amendment that 
the hours should be kept at 8, they will not commit that sin again. {An 
Honourable Member: “There are some old sinners here.”) I hope that 
the old sinners may once in a while adopt a better mode of living. 

My amendment now meets all the objections which the Honourable 
Member may bring forward. Can he really now say that more than 10 
hours time is necessary for the production of three tubs, oven though some 
mine-owners ma> not have a sufficient number of tubs l 1 stated in my 
first speech this morning that throe tubs can be produced in 6 hours work. 
There are now 4 additional hours to be accounted for, 2 for the unpunctua- 
lity of the miners and 2 tor want of tubs Sir, the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Department of Industries quoted a speech which I had 
made about five years ago in this House. I am quite sure that, if the 
Honourable Member had quoted me very correctly, he would have told 
this House that in that very speech I had made it quite clear that in my 
opinion the hours should be 8. I am quite sure he will find that point 
mentioned in my speech, but I moved an amendment for keeping the hours 
at 11 at that time because I knew that it was not possible to get from 
the House of that time anything more than what T had proposed. I had 
proposed at that time that the hours should be 11 Even at that time I 
did not suggest that the hours should he what Government arc proposing 
now. Moreover, Sir, I have unfortunately a habit of progressing, and for- 
tunately I have not yet adopted the attitude of Government of newer mak- 
ing progress. T feel that times have changed during the last five years. 
If the Government of India had also kept a progressive frame of mind, I 
am quite sure if at that time 11 hours were good enough they may feel 
that in the year 1928, 12 hours must be regarded as reactionary. Now, Sir, 
this proposal of ten hours has been approved of by a large number of people 
who, I am quite sure, the Honourable Member in charge of the Department 
regards as very moderate and who, in his opinion, are very reasonable 
also. He knows my friend Mr. Roy Chowdhury and he has quoted him in 
this House as an example of reasonableness and moderation. I hope, Sir, 
he will read his opinion. He has suggested that the hours of work should 
be 10. Then, Sir, there is the Marwari Chamber of Commerce in Bombay 
which has suggested that the hours of work should be 10, and all those 
who are in favour of 8 are surely in favour of 10. I am really surprised 
that the Government should receive the support of what are called the 
elected Members ^f this Assembly in their reactionary attitude. They are 
not elected by the working classes or the masses in this country. They 
are elected by the income-tax payers. They therefore naturally support 
the capitalist cause. But, Sir, I want to appeal to them and ask them 
whether it is not their ambition that the people should regard them as 
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their representatives in this House. Let them therefore not be overpowered 
by the feeling that their electors, the income-tax payew, may not elect 
them next time if they support the cause of the working classes in this 
country. 

Mr. B. Das: You are entirely wrong there. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: How am 1 wrong, the Honourable Member has not 
stated. Now let them once in a while remember that although they may 
have been elected by the capitalist class thev are the only people who can 
safeguard the interests of the working classes in this House. There is no 
other Legislature in this country This is the only Legislature, and these 
are the only gentlemen who are expected, if they arc true to their pro- 
fessions of earing for the interests of the people of this country, to do some 
justice to the working cltisses of this country. I hope, Sir, that whatever 
they may have done on the last amendment they will support this amend- 
ment and allow the hours to be kept at 10. 

’•'Diwan Chaman Lall: Sir, 1 rise ouh <o say ju^t a few words on this 
subject T think a ver\ reasonable ajipeal has been madi' by mv Honour- 
<ib]e friend Mr Joshi, and the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
ought to ueet'pt 1h.it appeal But T w.int to make it perfectly clear that 
we on this side of thi‘- House d(‘prec:ite the system of bringing up '-'uch no 
important measure as this on jiraetieallv tin* last dav of the Sessir)n 1 
think legislation of this far-rcaching nature should have been brought in 
at an earlier stage of the Session than this I think 1 am well ^^ithinmy 
rights in criticising the action of the ITononrable ^Member in bringing in 
this legislation on the In'-i da\ 

far as the ajipeal of Im} Hononralik* frumd Mr. Joshi is cr)ncerned, I 
think there can bi' no constitutional or technical objtadions or difficult\ in 
>'egard to tic acei'pt anci' of the siigg(>stion nmd(' I)\ liim Aft(‘r all what 
does mean*' Tt mi'ans that instead of hours von have a working day 
el 10 hfiurs How is it going to dislociito thi‘ industry*.' How is a ditTer- 
ence of two hours going to affeci tin* industry B(\‘irmg in mind fill the 
firgunieiits ;md nlip-ct loll^ that h;i\e been r.aisial h\ tlir nnanbers of the 
Sided Committee in regard to a. dav of 12 lionrs instiaid of 8 hours I 
submit that this projiosal would be fi half-wav house It is not what we 
want, Init it is somellnng ladti'i* than the 12 lionr shift, and T ;ippe;d to 
the Honourable Mi'mber in elnirgc to accept the ))rnposa] 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, ihi^ again wus a point 
w'hjch w'c carefully considered in Select Committee, as will be app'iri'ut 
from paragraph 5 of the Committee’s Beport BiJore, howawiT, j)rocecd- 
ing to deal wnth the amendment itself, 1 should like to make one observa- 
tion in regard to what fell from my Honourable friend, Diwain (Jwiman 
Lall? He complained of this Bill having been brought uj) before the House 
fit this late stage Well, Sir, if the Members of the House, and of his 
party in particular, were anxious to take an interest in this particular 
» legislation. I submit that it was incumbent on them to attend the meeting 
of the House to-day. 

Now, Sir, referring to the amendment itself, the reason why the Select 
Committee refused to accept that amendment was again the interests of 

* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 

I) 2 
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the miner and the interests of the miner alone. As I explained in connec- 
tion with the previous amendment, this Bill, when it is placed on the 
Statute-book, will not compel the miner to work for 12 hours; on the other 
hand it will impose a penalty on the mine-manager who tries to work 
him for more than 12 hours. That is the precise object of this Bill. 
Within that maximum limit of 12 hours, if the miner can finish his three 
tubs in 6 or 7 or 8 hours, nothing prevents him from coming out. On 
the other hand, as I explained in connection with the previous amend- 
ment, if we pitch the maximum limit rather low, the effect mav be that 
the miner may for some reason or other not succeed in filling his three 
tubs, and therefore in earning the wages which he is now earning. 'Che 
whole point, Sir, as was stated by Mr. Joshi in 1923, is to introduce some 
regularity in the attendance of the miner. That being so, we in the Select 
Comrnittee considered that the safest course which would be in t^e best 
interests of the miner would be to fix the maximum limit at 12 hours for 
the present; to allow conditions to stabilise themselves and thereafter re- 
duce the minimum limit of 12 hours. Tn fact, the Select Committe*^ defi- 
nitely stated that the question of reducing the 12 hours’ limit should be 
reconsidered in 1933, by when they hoped that the miner would have 
some time to adjust himself to this attempt to impose a regulation on h!s 
hours of attendance Tn view of these facts, Sir, 1 am sorry that T am 
unable to accept Mr. Joshi ’s modified amendment and I am sure that the 
House will agree with me. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

'‘That in clause 2 {a), for the word ‘twelve' the word ‘ten' be substituted ” 


The motion was negatived 

Mr. N. M, Joshi: May I, Sir, point out that we asked for a division'’ 
Mr. President: The Honourable Member is too late 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Well, Sir ... . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should have raised his voice. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Well, Sir, I did not say that the Chair did not hear: 
can only say that I asked for a division. 

Mr. President: The question is- 

‘ That clause 2 do stand part of the BiH." 

The motion was adopted • 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill.*' 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: I move, Sir: 

“That in clause 3, in the proposed new section 23A, the words “ini work of the sam® 
^ind’ be omitted.*' 
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Sir, the new sub-section 23A runs as follows : 

‘ ‘23A. Work shall not be carried on in any mine for a period exceeding twelve 
hours in any consecutive period of twenty-four hours except by a system of shifts so 
•arrar^ed that not more than one shift of persons employed in work of the same kind 
■hall be at work in the mine at the same time.’* 

Now, the object of this section is intended to see that no mine shall 

be allowed to work for more than 12 hours except by a system of shifti 

arranged in such a manner that no person can, without fear of detection, 
be employed for more than 12 hours in a day . Now, if this double 
object is to be secured, we must see that the shift system is properly 
arranged. If the number of persons who arc working in on© shift are doing 
the same kind of work, then certainly there will be no difficulty; but 

people belonging to one shift may be doing different kinds of work. For 

instance, there are people who cut the coal, while there are others who 
carry the coal It is quite possible, therefore, that according to the present 
section, one shift of persons who cut the coal may begin at a particular hrur, 
say at 8 and a shift of persons doing another kind of work, namely, carry- 
ing coal, may begin at 10 o’clock. Now, Sir, this system will cause con- 
fusion as far as the work of the inspecting staff in the mines goes. It is 
not very easy for the Mining Inspector to find out which people have be- 
gun work at 8 and which people have begun at 10. It is therefore right 
and proper that all the workers working in a shift should begin work at a 
particular time and should also stop at a particular time. At least the 
shift in respect of the principal workers, like those who cut the coal and 
those who carry the coal, should not be allowed to vary nor should the 
period.s be different This. Sir, is the object of my amendment, and I 
hope the Hotise will accept it 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, this again is a point 

wliich we discussed very carefully in the Select Committee and we were 
unable to accept the proposal of my friend Mr Joshi. The matter is dealt 
wiih in paragraph 8 of the Report of the Select Committee. Mr Joshi 
seems to bo particularly influenced bv considerations of making easy the 
task of the Inspcciion staff employed in the mines. Now, Sir, the people 
whose [abours he wants to simplifv apparently do not see any advantage 
in this amendment of my fnend Mr. Joshi. On the other hand, as has 
been brought out in paragraph 8 of the Select Committee's Report, this 
amendment mav lead to practical difficulties, for in that clause are men- 
tioned certain classes of employes and there are certain other and mui'© 
important classes like pumpmen, engine men and onsetters, whose work 
may be largely affected if Mr Jo.shi’s amendment were accepted by the 
House Mr Joshi is apprehensive that but for that amendment a prison 
who begins with a co’d^ain class of work in a particular shift, may be trans- 
ferred later on in the day to a shift which is engaged in some other class 
of work, with the result that in the aggregate his total hours of daily work 
may exceed the statutory maximum of 12. 

Well. Sir. the provisions in clause 5 of the Bill will tend to prevent 
abuses of that kind because the hours of work of each person will have to 
be specified in the register to he maintained under that clause, and from 
the entries in the register it will not be difficult for the Inspector of Mines, 
when he visits that mine, to check whether am' abuses of the tvpe appre- 
hended by Mr. Joshi are actually taking place. If other experience has 
been^ gained of the operation of the amended Act, it is found that Mr. 
Joshi 's apprehensions have been justified and abuses are occurring, we may 
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have to devise some means of checking the abuse, but the particular 
amendment proposed by Mr. Joshi is, according to our information, un- 
necessary and will lead to practical difficulties from the point of view of 
working of the mines. 

•Diwan Ohaman Lall; The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra sur- 
prises me. He says that clause 3 as drafted by his draftsman is perfect 
and that there is no likelihood of any evasion, and then he went on to 
say that if there are any, they will see to it. The. question is obvious, and 
I am surprised that the Bill should be drafted as it is, and that this par- 
ticular clause should be drafted as it is. I want to draw the Honourable 
Member’s attention to the particular words of the clause, and I want to 
point out to him that it would be absolutely nullifying all that he waiits 
to do if the clause is left as it is Clause 3 says* 

“23A. Work shall not be carried on in any mine for a period exceeding twelve hour* 
in any consecutive period of twenty-fonr hours except by a system of shifts so arranged 
that not moie than one shift of persons employed in work of the same kind shall he, at 
work in the mine at the same time.'* 

My Honourable friend Mr Joshi wants to omit tin* words “of the same 
kind.” It is obvious why he wants to omit them. Take the ease of a 
digger and a carrier. They are obviously not doing work of the same kind. 
Take the case of a man and his wife w'orking in the knine. She carries the 
coal on her head and he digs the coal. Suppose after 12 hours they change 
their position. They are not doin^ work of the same kind. These are the 
two most .important people in the mine, the carrier and the digger, and 
yet, under this clause, you permit each one of these to take the place of 
the other. It is possible that there may be tw'o men, one digging and one 
carrying, and there is nothing to prevent them changing their positions. 
You are not preventing that position in your Bill. You can prevent it if 
you accept Mr. Joshi 's amendment, but without accepting it you cannot 
prevent such a sort of thing happening. Tf it is stated that the carrier’s 
work and the digger’s work amount to work of the same kind, I want any 
lawyer to consider this and to point out to me how .it is possible for any 
construction to be placed upon this clause other than the construction that 
I am placing upon it, that there is the possibility of a reversal of the posi- 
tion of the carrier and the digger. Tf there is the possibility of that, what 
happens? Will there not be cases of evasion? The Select Committee 
themselves say : 

“We consider that evasion by this means is unlikely." 

They do not say that there never is likely to be any evasion. They are- 
not so categorical as the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. They 
say this is unlikely and if any instances should occur, they wdll be brought 
to the notice of the Government by the inspecting staff. I submit, Sir, 
that we are placing too much responsibility upon the inspecting staff. 
What should be done by law should not be left merely to the vigilance of 
the inspecting staff, and under the circumstances, the constniction of the 
particular clause being what it is, I submit that the Honourable Member 
should accept the' amendment of my friend Mr. Joshi. 


* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Mr, S. Lall (Goverament of India : Nominated Official) : Sir, I do not 
think that Mr. Chaman Lall is quite correct in what he said about the inter- 
change of work between cutters and carriers employed in a mine. Sec- 
tion 23 of the Indian Mines Act as amended will provide that no person 
shall be employed in a mine for more than 12 hours in any consecutive 
period of 24 hours, and section 23A lays down that work shall not be 
carried on in a mine for a period exceeding twelve hours in any conse- 
cutive period of twenty-four hours except by a system of shifts. The 
Inspectors of Mines will be able to check this by means of the registers 
W’hich w'ill be required to be maintained under clause 5 of the Bill. 1 
do not therefore think that clause 3, as it stands, will in an) way enable 
mine-owners to employ any one for more than 12 hours. Further, as 
the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra has pointed out, the omis- 
sion of the words “in work of the same kind” will seriously interfere 
with other classes of employees in mines, such as onsetters and pump 
men, who have to come to the mines and leave earlier than the miners 
I think therefore^ that these words may be allowtnl to remain 


Mr. President: The question is: 

‘'That, in clause 3 in the proposed new section 23 A the words in work of the same 
kind’ be omitted.” 

(After cries of “Ajes” and “Noes.") 

Mr. President: The Noes have it. 

Mr, Ohaman Lall: “A\es’’ (m a low voice) 

Mr. President: Tlu Honourable Member will speak up if he wants 
a diVibion. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: The “Ayes" have it. 

The Assembly divided : 


AYES~-19. 


Abdul Matin Ohaudhury, Maulvi. 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Chaman Lall, Diwan. 

Ch under, Mr. Nirmal Chunder 
Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Butt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Iswar Saran, Munshi. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata 


Joshi, Mr. N. M, 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 
Mitra, Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 
Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Shafee, Maulvi Mohammad 
Shervani, Mr. T. A K. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Smha, Mr B. P 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. Aravamudha. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B M. 
Ooatman, Mr. J. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr. R. H 
•Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr. J. 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Bomanji. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Graham, Mr. L. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Captain. 

The motion was negatived. 


Mitchell, Mr. D. G. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Moore, Mn. Arthur. 

I Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

' Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 
i Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 

I Rajan, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

I Rao, Mr. V. Pandurang. 

I Reid, Mr. A. B. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

! Roy, Mr. S. N. 

Sams, Mr. H. A. 

I Shamaldhari Ball, Mr. 

Shillidy, Mr. J. A. 
j Sykes, Mr. E. F. 

Taylor, Mr. E. Gawan. 

I Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G M. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 


Colonel J. D. Orawlord (Bengal: European): Sir, with your permis- 
eion I should like, on behalf of my friend Sir Walter Willson to move 
the amendment standing in his name. 

Mr. President: Such a procedure is not justified by any Standing 
Order or Rule. 


The question is : 


“That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 4, 5, 6 and 7 were added to the Bill. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

”That clause 1 do stand part of the Bill’ 

Mr. N. M. Joahi: Sir, 1 move : 

“That in clause 1 {S) of the Bill for the words and figures ‘7th day of April, 1930* 
the words and figures ‘1st day of April, 1929* be substituted.** 

Now, Sir, I do not understand why the Government of India should 
propose that the operation of this Bill should begin from the 7th day 
of April 1930. I can understand, Sir, why they should not begin on 
the 1st day of April, but I cannot understand why they should be so 
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particular about the year 1930. If they do not want to begin the opera- 
ticn on the 1st of April, let them begin on the 7th of April of the year 
1929. Sir, the only point mentioned by the Select Committee in their 
Eeport is that the mine*owners should have some time to adjust them- 
selves to the change and which is simultaneous with the other change 
which the Government of India propose, namely, the prohibition of the 
employment of woman labour. Now, Sir, I would like this House not 
to be deceived by the fears which ihe Select Committee try to inculcate 
in their mind Let them remember what the proposals about the pro- 
hibition of women working underground are. The Government of India 
propose to prohibit the employment of women underground in ten years’ 
time. They do not propose to ])i‘()hibit the employment of women at 
once or in two years’ time, and let them consider that the total number 
of women working underground in India is about 30,000, and the Gov- 
ernment of India propose that every >ear their number sliould be re- 
duced by one-tenth So in the year 1030, when the Bill will come into 
operation, the number of women to be reduced is about 3,000. These 
3,000 women are distributed over a large area, and I cannot understand 
what readjustments are necessary in order that the labour of three 
thousand women all over the mines in Indi.i should be substituted by 
the labour of men I do not think. Sir, that there is any adjustment 
recessary to be made when the proposal for the prohibition of the em- 
ployment of women underground is to take effect so gradually. I there- 
fore hope that the House will accept my amendment 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, this, again, is .a 
matter which we vtiry carefully considered in Select Committee, and the 
views of the Select Committee are embodied in paragraph 2 of their 
Eeport The arguments used by Mr. Joslii are precisely the same as 
those which he placed before the Select Committee, and he has brought 
forward no new argument at all. That being the position, I am unable, 
on behalf of the Government, to accept the amendment. I am pretty 
sure that the House will, in \iew of the very weighty considerations urged 
in paragraph 2 of the Select Committee’s Eeport, negative the amend- 
ment. 

Mr* President: The question is: 

“That in clause 1 ( 2 ) of the Bill for the words and figures '7th day of April, 1930’ 
Ihe words and figures Tst day of April, 1929' he substituted.” 


The Assembly divided : 


AYES- 

Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi 
Chaman Lall, Diwan. 

Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. ' 

Dtttta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Qulab Singh, Sardar. 

JosHi, Mr. N. M 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 


■16 

Mitra, Mr Satyendra Chandra. 
Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sa^yid. 

Shafee, Maulvi Mohammad. 

Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Mr R. P. 
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NOES-35. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Nasir-ud-din. 
Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Ashrafuddm Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. Aravamudha. 
Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Ba''il. 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Chatterji, Rai Bahadur B. M 
Ooatman, Mr. J. 

Couper, Mr. T. 

Courtenay, Mr. R, H. 

Crerar, The Honourable Mr J. 
Dalai, Sardar Sir Roman ji 
Graham, Mr L 
Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur. Captain 
Mitchell, Mr. D. G 

The motion was negatived. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 


Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupend-**. 
Nath. 

Mukherjee, Mr. S. C. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rainy, The Honourable Sir George. 
Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rao, Mr. V. Pandurang. 

Reid, Mr. A. B. 

Rqv, Mr. K. C. 

Ro>^ Mr. S N. 

Sams, Mr. H. A 
Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Shamaldhari Lall, Mr. 

Shillidy, Mr J A 
Svkes, Mr. E F. 

Taylor, Mr. E Gawan. 

Yamin Khan, Mr Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G M 


The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I move that the* 
Bill, as amended, be passed 

The motion was adopted 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Three of the Clock 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Three of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


DEMANDS FOR EXCESS GRANTS FOR 1925-26. 

Civil. 

A. — Expenditure charged to Ee^^enue. 

Staff, Household axd Allowances of the Governor General. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir i move : 

“That an Excess Grant of Rs. 2,03,035 be voted by the As.sembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Staff, Household and Allowances of the Governor General’.” 

The causes of this excess were fully investigated by the Public 
Accounts Committee, as also the causes of the remaining Excess Grant. 
I do not know whether it is and will be the desire of the House that I 
.should explain each. This extra expenditure, T may say quite shortly, 
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was due to more extensive touring, and, in particular, to expenses incur- 
red just before the Ist April, in connection with the change in the 
Viceroyalty, Steps are being taken with a view to securing that even 
when extra expenditure is incurred, a supplementary estimate is pro- 
duced in time before the end of the year to regularise such excess and 
thereby the irregularity of such an excess is avoided. 

The motion was adopted. 


Executive Coun'cil 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move 

“Tlmt an Excess Grant of Rs 19,539 l>e voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to levenue actuary incurred m excess of the voted Grant m the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Executue Council’ ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Payments to Lhi(>\iX(TAL Goveuxmknts ox account of Administration 

OF Aoexcy Subjects. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move 

“That an Exces': Grant of Hs. 2,359 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Payments to Piovincial Governments on account of Adminis- 
tration of Agency subjects*.” 

The motion was adopted 

Administration of Justice. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I move 

“That an Excess Grant of Rs 108 he voted hy the Assembly to r^ularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in tb* 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Administration of Justice’ ” 

The motion was adopted 


Police. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 move 

“That an Excess Grart Rs 4,654 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant m the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Police’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Geological Survey. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 move. 

“That an Excess Grant of Re. 1 be voted by th Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Geological Survey’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Other Scientific Departments. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I mover 

**That an Excess Grant of Rs. 10,840 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in the 
year 1925-^ in respect of ‘Other Scientific Departments'.*' 

The motion was adopted. 


Education. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move: 


“That an Excess Grant of Rs. 13,712 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in the 
-year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Education*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Civil Veterinary Services. 

The Honourable Sir Baeil Blackett: Sir, I move: 

“That an Excess Grant of Rs. 5,598 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
-expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Civil Veterinary Services*.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Census. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move: 

“That an Excess Grant of Rs 2,384 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Census*.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Emigration — Extern al . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move: 

“That an Excess Grant of Rs. 3,680 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in exc<=*ss of the voted Grant in the 
^ear 1925-26 in respect of ‘Emigration — External’.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move: 

“That an Excess Grant o^ Rs. 1,32,756 be voted by the Assembly to r^larise the 
.expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Superannuation Allowances and Pensions*.** 

The motion was adopted. 
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Refunds. 

‘ The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I move 

“That an Excess Grant of Rs. 7,95,612 be voted by the Assembly to regularise ther 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant m the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Refunds’.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Post and Telegraphs. 

jB . — Expenditure charged to Capital, 

Capital Outlay on Indo-European Telegraphs. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 move. 

“That an Excess Grant of Ks 1,71,428, he voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to capital actually incurred m excess of the voted Grant m the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Indo-European Telegraphs’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Railways. 

A, — Expenditure charged to Revenue, 

Railway Board. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner for Railways) : Sir, I 
move : 

“That an Excess Grant of K.s 6,000 i)e voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Railway Board’,” 

The motion was adopted 


Inspection. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, 1 move: 

“That an Excess Grant of Rs. 28,000 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Inspection’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Companies’ and Indian States’ Share of Surplus Profits and Net 

Earnings. 

Mr. A, A, L, Parsons; Sir, I move: 

“That an Excess Grant of Rs. 1,52,000 be voted by the Assembly to regularise tih© 
expenditure chargeable to revenue actually incurred in .xcess of the voted Grant in the 
year 1925-26 in respect of ‘Companies’ and Indian States’ share of Surplus Profits and 
Net Earnings’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Appropijation to the Eesbrvb Fund. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, I move: 

“That an Excess Grant of Rs. 50,88,000 be voted by the Assembly to regularise the 
. expenditure changeable to revenue actually incurred in excess of the voted Grant in the 
year 1925 -^ in respect of ‘Appropriation to the Reserve ‘Fund’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


DEMANDS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS 

A. — Expenditure charged to Revenue, 

Customs. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, 1 move : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 7,000 be granted to the Governor 
' General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending' tlie 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Customs’ ’’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Forest. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, T move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 be gi anted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, m respect of ‘Forest’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Indian Postal and Telegraph Department. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Rir, I movi' : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 20,11.000 be granted to the Governor 
General m Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the ‘Indian Postal and 
Telegraph Department’.” 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan (Patna and Chota Nag- 
jnir cum Orissa: Muhammadan),: I have a motion on this, Sir. It is: 

“That the demand for a Supplementary Grant of a sum not, exceeding Rs. 20,11,000 
to defray the charges that will come in course of payment during the year ending the 
31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the ‘Indian Postal and Telegraph Department’ 
be reduced by Re. 1.” 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour) : On a point of order, Sir. Is the Honourable Member 
justified on a Supplementary Grant in raising these general questions of 
policy ? 

Mr. President: What has the Honourable Member got to say in 
regard to the point of order? 
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Khan Bahadur Sarfaraa Hussain Khan: I do not see why I am not In 

order. 

Mr. President: Can the Hxmourable Member say why he is in order? 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: 1 have moved the motion and 
the Honourable Member raises an objection He has tp prove it; the 
burden of proof is m him. 

Mr. President: I think the Chair must undertake the responsibility. 
In view of a largo number of cuts that have been put down on these 
Supplementary Grants, 1 have taken some trouble to examine the ques- 
tion, and I invite the attention of tlie House to a summary of the posi- 
tion as stated in May’s “Parliamentarx Practice”, page 536, which I will 
read to the House : 

“Det)ate on supplementary and excess grants is restricted to tlie particulars contained 
in the estimates on which those grants are ‘•ought and to the application of the items 
which compose those grants; and the dehate cannot touch the jjolicy or the expenditure 
sanctioned, on otliei heads, hy the e.stimate on which the original gi'aiit was obtained, 
except so far as such poIic\ or expenditure is brought before the Committee hy the 
items contained in the supplementary or excess estimates.” 

This is the practice of the House >f Commons, and it has been followed by my 
predecessors on more occasions than one T have* also followed that practice 
since I liave been in this Chair, hut on one occasion it appears, when the 
question was raised on the spur of the moment, I happened to say that I 
had some doubt as to the eorreetness of the procedurt' and perhaps Honour- 
able Membc'rs have b('en encouraged by that remark of mine to put down 
all tlK‘se niotioiih J now rule that no questions of policy can be raised on 
Sup])lenu‘ntarv ’Demands for Grants except to the extent indicated in the 
summary I have read 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: ^[ay I say a word or tivo on 
something other than the question of policy^ 

Mr. President: The Chair has given its ruling 

The question is : 

‘‘That a supplemental v sum not e\ceoding Rs 20,11.000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 51st day of March, 1928, in respect of the ‘Indian Postal and 
Telegraph Department’.” 

The motion wxas adopted. 


Indo-European Telegraph Department, 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not eicceding Es, 38,000 be igranted to the Governor 
General m Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ♦he Tndo-Eiiropean Telegraph 
‘Department'.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Interest on Ordinary Debt and Hbductjon or AvoiDANeE of DERif. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 8,28,000 be granted t6 the Governor 
Generali in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during, 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Interest 6n Ordinary Debt 
and Reduction or Avoidance of Debt'.'* 

The motion was adopted. 

Executive Counch.. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move; 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 23,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, irt respect of ‘Executive Council’,'’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Legislative Bodies. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I move : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 38,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Legislative Bodies’ “ 

The motion was adopted. 

Public Service Commission. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I move : 

“Tfiat a supplementary sum not exceeding Ks 10,000 he granted to the Governor 
General' in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment dunng 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the ‘Pulilic Service Com- 
mission’.’’ 

Mr. N. M. Joidli (Nominated . Labour Interests) : As regards the Public 
Service Oorarrlission, Sir, I want to ask the Government whether they pro- 
pose to publish a report of the work of the Public Service Coiiimi^^sion This 
body has been appointed to do some important work, and it baa been doing 
its work for some time now, and we are anxious to know what exactly they 
are doing. If we get a report from that body, we shall certainly be in a posi- 
tion to know something about their activities. I hope, therefore, the Govern- 
ment will accept my suggestion and publish an annual report of the work 
of the Public Service Commission. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: In sup])ort of your ruling, Sir, I 
would ask that this question be not allowed to be asked in public at this 
stage. I have no doubt that the Honourable Melmbcr in charge will be pre- 
pared to tell Mr. Joshi the answer privately, but it does not fall within your 
ruling at this stage 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has already asked a question. ^ 
The Honourable Member is perfectly entitled to decline to answer it. 

Mr. N. M. JOi^i: If there is a grant for a particular item, then certainly 
before I vote I am entitled to ask for some information, otherwise I am 
entitled to oppose it. . . 
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Mr. Preiident: The Honourable Member is perfectly entitled to oppose 

it. 

» 

112. H. M. JoBhi; I am going to oppose it. 

Mr. PreiMent: The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000 be granted to the Governor 
'General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1928, in respect of the ‘Public Service Com- 
roission*.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Separation of Accounts from Audit. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 move: 

“That a supplementaVy sum not exceeding Rs. 25,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of 'Separation of Accounts from 
Audit’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Audit. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 2,17,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, m respect of ‘Audit*. “ 

The motion was adopted. 

Administration of Justice. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 15,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the chaiges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the Slat day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Administration of Justice’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Police. 

The Honourable Sir BasU Blackett: I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respecfl of ‘Police’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Medical Services. 

IChe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceedii^ Rs. 55,000 be granted to the Governor 
Genwlr in Council to defray the. charges which will come in course of payment durinjf 
the year ending the 31st day of March 1928, in respect of ‘Medical Services’.” 

B 
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Mr. N. M.Joahi;I propose to oppose this Supplementary^ Gi^int. Before 
I vote for it, I want to obtain, Sir, from Government some information about 
the Medical Research Fund. I want to know how that Medical Research 
Fund is constituted; T want to know how that Medical Research Fund is 
controlled, and I want to know how that Medical Research Fund is utilised. 
As far as my information goes, Sir, the money comes out of the public 
treasury,,.. 

Mr. O. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : On a point of order, Sir. This Medical Research Fund comes under 
the next Demand, not under this one The Research Fund is under No* 
56, not under No. 66. 

Mr, N, M. Joshi: Then, Sir, T shall make my speech on the next 
motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

^‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 35, OCX) be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment durinj^ 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Medical Services*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Public Health. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 48,000 bo granted to the Governor 
General’ in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Public Health*.” 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, as far as my information goes, this Medical 
Research Fund is built up 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Again, Sir, on a point of order, with reference to 
the ruling which yoif gave just now. This particular Supplementary 
Demand which is being placed before the House relates to a specific and 
limited object, namely, the grant of a sum of Rs. 30,000 for malaria 
work. My Honourable friend raises the general question of the Research 
Fund Association and I would like a ruling as to whether the discussion 
is in order, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: As regards this point of order, what I want to say 
is, the Government of India have provided a sum of Rs. 30,000 for malaria, 
but it is for medical research work and I want to know what medical 
research work is being done, apd who utilises that Fund. I am entitled 
to get information before I vote. 

Mr. President: Tlie Honourable Member may oppose the Grant. But 
he must confine himself to the merits of the particular Demand for Grant. 
He cannot travel outside it and raise questions of policy. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I will not raise other questions, Sir. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is raising them. 

Mr. B. M. Joshi: I shall try my best to confine myself within the 
Demand. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member raises questions which have 
nothing to do with the merits of the Demand he will not be allowed to do 
so. 
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MX. K. M. ^00^: ^ir, this Grant is int^^ided fojp research as regards 
malaria, and I want to know, Sir, from Government, who is goiijg to 
spend this money, whether the money is to be spent by private doctors 
or by I. M. S. officers. I am anxious that this Grant should be spent 
noti by I. M. S. officers alone but should be also available for private 
doctors. 

Mr. President: This is a question which the Honourable Member 
should have raised at the time of the General Budget. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Unfortunately that question did not come up. 

Mr. President: That is no fault of the: Chair 

The question is: • • • 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 48,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment duriuj^ 
-the year ending the Slat day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Public Health*.’' 

The motion was adopted. 


Aviation. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move: 

“That a aupplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 6,18,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Aviation’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Emigration — External. 

The Honourable Sir BasU Blackett: I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 20,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928. in respect of ‘Emigration — External’.” 

The motion was adopted 

Joint Stock Companies. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move. 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st uay of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Joint Stock Companies’.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Currency. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Ra, 16,84,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment doling 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Currency’.” 

TBa motkm was adopts. 

8 2 
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SUPERANNlJATIOir ALLOWANCES AND PENSZON^S. 

Vhs B<Hiourabls Sir Basil Blackett: I move: 

**That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,53,000 be granted to the Governor 
General/ in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of March, 1928, in respect of * Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions’/* 

The motion was adopted. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 7,70,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous’.” 

Pandit Motilal Kehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : I crave your permission to say a few words on this Grant. 
This sum of Rs. 7,70,000 includes a sum of Rs. 57.000 on account of the 
Statutory Commission and by acceding to this Grant the money that has 
been spent on the Statutory Commission will also be granted. This is 
the last echo of the Statutory Conunission 

Mr. President: The question of policy has been already raised and 
decided. The Honourable Member cannot raise the question of policy 
again. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am not doing anything of the kind. I am 
simply making a statement to explain the position in which we find our- 
selves to-day, so that our action in regard to this Grant may not be mis- 
interpreted. This Assembly has 'already decided the question of prin- 
ciple on two occasions. The first was on the 18th February, when the 
Resolution was adopted declaring that this House will have nothing to 
do with the Commission at any stage and in any form. This was 
followed by the rejection of the budget estimate for the expenditure of 
the Commission for the ensuing year and thereby the same principle was 
affirmed. To-day we are asked to grant this sum of Rs. 57,000 which has 
already been spent in the current year on the Commission. What I wish 
to point out is that thi'i Demand stands upon an entirely different footing 
to the. Demand which was made in the Budget and therefore that we are 
wholly unconcerned with it. T wish to make it perfectly clear that what- 
ever the decision of this House may be as to this item the earlier deci- 
sions of the House stand good and are in no way affected. Therefore, 
the position of my Party is that we are not at all interested in this Grant. 
We are taking no part in the discussion or in the voting of this Grant 
and the reason why we do so is that we are entirely unaffected. You 
have yourself been pleased to nile that the question of principle and policy 
does not arise on this Grant. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. M. S. Anay (Berar Representative) : In addition to what has been 
saidfby the Leader of the Swaraj Pkrty, I ofily wish to iinore 

ihing—^that it is rather unfair to this House that Government should have 
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come forward with a supplementary Demand for this purpose at such a 
late stage. They probably counted upon the thinness of the House in 
carrying these things through. They had ample time to bring up these 
Demands earlier in the Session. They could have brought this forward 
on any official day even before the budget estimates were placed before 
the House, but they have chosen this hour for bringing this forward. I 
believe the House will be justified in recording its protest against the pro- 
cedure and the manner in which Government has dealt wilih a question 
of such importance as that. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions • Muham- 
madan Rural) • Sir, I want to raise a question on the point of order upon 
this Demand. My submission is, Sir, that supplementary Demand means 
a Demand wlii(?h supplements any expenditure which was sanctioned first 
by the House. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is wrong in his reading of the 
rules. A supplementary demand may be made when the amount voted 
in the Budget is found to be insufficient for the purpose as also when need 
arises for a new service not contemplated in the Budget for the year. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Very well, Sir. There is another question 
and it is this, that when this House has already rejected the Demand for 
certain expenditure, is it permissible for the Government to ask for sanc- 
tion again to spend money on the same thing when once the vote of the 
Assembly has neen taken and the Demand has been rejected? 

Mr. President: Tlio Hcmourable the Leader of the Opposition has al- 
ready pointed out the distinction between the two grants. It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, for the Chair to say anything more. The one was a grant 
for expenditure to be incurred ; this is a grant for expenditure which has 
already been incurred. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department) : Sir, there is one 
point I should like to make clear in response to Mr. Aney, who I think 
suggested that we have purposclv delayed bringing forward these supple- 
mentary Demands until the members of his Party had gone away. Need- 
less to say that is not the fact, but T thought it was right to take this 
opportunity of explaining the position Supj)Iementarv Demands are 
always kept till towards the end of the financial year for reasons which are 
perfectly obvious Tt is ne t till the end of the financial year that the exact 
sum required as a supplementary Demand is known, even approximately. 

Another point is that Members have had quite adequate notice of this. 
We put forward a list of business showing the business to be transacted up 
to the end of the Session some days ago, and these supplementary Demands 
were first shown on the list for Monday, the 19th, which must actually 
have issued to Members on the previous Friday or Saturday. Members, 
therefore, I submit, have had adequate notice, and if they did not choose 
to stay it is not our business. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

*‘That A supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 7,70,00C be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous'.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Miscellaneous Adjustments between Central and Provincial Govern- 
- mbnts. 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett: Sir, I move: 

. “That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 3,47,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
^hd" year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Adjustments 
^tWeen Central and Provincial Governments*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Refunds. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; Sir, 1 move: 

‘ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 19,35,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during, 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Refunds’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Baluchistan. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 8ir, 1 move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 81,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, m respect of ‘Baluchistan’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Delhi. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, i move: 

That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 62,000 I)© granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Delhi’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

B, — Expenditure charged to Capital. 

Capital Outlay on Security Printing. 

The Honourable Sir. Basil Blackett: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding' Rs. 18,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect vyf ‘Capital Outlay on Security 
•■Printingf.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Irrigation Works — not charged to Revenue. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 16,77,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges whioh will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of M^ch, 1928, in respect of ‘Irrigation Works — not 
charged to Revenue*/' 

The motion was adopted. 
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CoMMUTEDs Value of Pensions. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 6,68,000 be granted to the Governoi 
<leneral in Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year endini^ the 31st day of March, 1928, m respect of ‘Commuted Value of 
Pensions’.” * 

The motion was adopted. 

C , — Disbursements of Loans and Advances. 

Loans and Advance.s beauino Interest 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, T move: 

“That a feiipplementary sum not exceeding Rs, 4,93,45,000 be granted to the Governor 
C»eneral in Council to defiay the chaiges whicli will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the Slst day of Maich, 1928, in respect of ‘Loans and Advances bearing 
Interest' “ 


The motion was adopted 


DEMANDS hOi: SrPPLEMKKTAllY GRANTS IN UESPECT OF 

RAILWAYS 

A. ~ Expenditure from Revenue. 

Inspection 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways) Sir, 1 move: 

‘ 'That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 27,000 he gi anted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges whicIi will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 3lst day of Mauli, 1928, in respect of ‘Inspection’.” 

The motiem was adopted. 

WoRKTNCr Expenses — Administration 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Sir, I move : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs 19,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which xvill come in couise of payment during 
the year endinjg' the 3l8t day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Working Expenses — Ad- 
ministration’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

OOMPANIES^ AND INDIAN STATES^ SHARE OF SURPLUS PROFITS AND NeT 

Earnings. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Sir, I move : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 16,75,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment durinjg 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Companies’ and Indian 
■States’ share of surplus profits and net earnings’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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B.— Expenditure charged to Capital. 

Commercial Lines — New Construction. 

Mr. A. A, L. Parsons : Sir, I move : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,09,95,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘New Construction (Com- 
inercial Lines)*.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Open Line Works. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : Sir, I move : 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding R«. 4,20,63.000 be gfranted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31sb day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Open Line Works (Com- 
mercial Lines)*.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 


A. ~ Expenditure from Revenue. 

Appropriation from the Depreciation Pund. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,20,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Appropriation from the 
Depreciation Fund’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Appropriation to the Reserve Fund. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 3,11,68,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Appropriation to the Reservo 
Fund*.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

B, — Expenditure charged to Capital. 

Strategic Lines. 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, 1 move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 20,86,000 be granted to the Governor 
Gesieral in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 3l8t day of March, 1928, in respect o| ‘Strategic Lines’.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 



RESOLUTION HE DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATION 
OF TI^E TENTH' INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
REGARDING SICKNESS INSURANCE. 

The Honoiirable Sir Bhupendra Nath IGtra (Member for Industries and 
Labour) ; Sir, I rise to move the following Resolution : 

“That this Assembly, having considered the Draft Conventions and Recommendation 
adopted by the Tenth International Labour Conference, recommends to the Govo^nor 
General in Council that he should not ratify the Draft Conventions nor accept the 
Recommendation. ’ ’ 

Sir, during its tenth session held at Geneva last year, the International 
I.abour Conference adopted two Draft Conventions and one liecominenda- 
tiion, the text of which will be found in the document which was v'iircidaied 
among Members of this House some days ago In accordance with Article- 
405 of the Treaty of Versailles, to which India is an independent signatory, 
the Government of India have to submit these Draft Conventions rormaby 
within one year from the closing of the session, in this case ^he KHh 
June 1927, to the authoritv or authorities within whose eompeteoee ihe 
matt(‘r lies, for the enactment of h'gislation or otlu-r action. That, Sir, 
is the reason for my bringing before this House the Kesolution whieh 1 
have just moved 

The two Draft Conventions deal with the subject of sickness insurance, 
one for worki^rs m mdustrv, commerce and domestic service and the other 
for agricultural workt'rs, and they have been drawn up in identical terms. 
It will be seen from Article 1 of each Draft (’onvention that the rat iti ca- 
tion of a Convention by any member of the International Labour Organi- 
sation implies an undertaking on its part, to set up a svstem of con'pul- 
sory sickness insurance which shall be based on provisions at h'ast equiva- 
lent to those contained in the Convention. The provisions referre-d to in- 
clude cash benefits for a minimum jieriod and certain medical benefits; 
they stipulate that the funds required for the purpose should be obtained 
from compulsory contributions from the insured pi'rsons and their employers, 
a contribution by the State' being optional ; and they prescribe that sickness- 
insurance shall be administered by self-governing institutions under the 
supenusion of the competent public authority, though the administration 
may be undertaken directly by the State where cerlam special conditions 
prevail. The scheme incorporated in either Convention contemplates that it 
should apply to dl workers covered by each Convention, though it is per- 
missihlo to make exceptions in a limited number of cases specified in the 
Convention, or in districts where, by reason of the small di'nsity and wide 
dispersion of the population and the inadequacy of the means of commu- 
nication, the organisation of sickness insurance in accordance with the 
Convention is impossible. The Becommendation is a corollary to ihe two 
Conventions and explains in greater detail the principles under which the 
schemes of compulsory sickness insurance are to he administered. There 
are obvious and serious difficulties in the way of introducing in India in 
the near future any scheme of compulsory insurance for workers in indus- 
try, commerce and domestic service and agriculture on the lines contem- 
plated in the Draft Conventions and Becommendation. Broadly stated, 
these difficulties arise from the migratory character of industrial and olher 
labour; the anxiety of the labourer to go hack to his village and his rela- 
tions, whep he falls seriously ill rather than submit himself to treatment' 

(£063) 
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on Western lines in hospitals at industrial and other centres; the wnnt of 
qualified medical practitioners in sufficient numbers willing to take up tne 
role of the country practitioner in Western countries; the existence cf in- 
digenous system of medicine; the opposition of the workers themselves 
to any system involving compulsory deductions from their -pay; and the 
absence of self-governing institutions like properly organised trade unions 
through which the insurance could be administered, with the result that a 
costly machinery will have to be set up by Government for purposes of 
administration alone The Government of India have no doubt thui it 
will not be a practical proposition for some years to come to set up in 
India a system of sickness insurance which shall be based on provisions at 
least equivalent to those contained in the Draft Conventions. That hei ig 
the position, Sir, the Government of India cannot ratify the Draft Con- 
ventions nor adopt the Decommondation ; and 1 am sure this conclusion 
will bo accepted by this House. At the same time, the Government of 
India are in full sympathy with the ideals which underlie these Draft Con- 
’ventions and they feel that (heir position as a member of the Internaticuial 
Labour organisation makes it incumbent on them to explore more fully 
the possibility of introducing some svstem of sickness insurance for o par- 
ticular class of workmen or at particular centres. Tliey propose to con- 
sult Provincial Governments who are primarily responsible for the welfare 
of labour in their territories as to whether it would be feasible to intro- 
duce a limitted scheme of sickness insurance in this country eitluu' on the 
lines indicated in the Draft Conventions or on some other practical lines. 
On receipt of the replies from the Provincial Govennnents, the Governnu nt 
of India will discuss the matter further with the Standing Advisorv (Com- 
mittee of the Legislature attached to the Department of Industries and 
Labour, and examine the question of the desirability of appointing a spe- 
cial committee for dealing wutb the subject. I should like to add (bat ^he 
line of action proposed has the approval of the Standing Advisory (Com- 
mittee of the Legislature attached to the Department of Industries and 
Labour with which I recently discussed the whole question. 

Sir, I move 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, I move that at 
the end of the Besolution .... 

Mr. President: I am not sure whether the amendment is in order. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I do not feel doubtful ; but if you give your ruling 
against it, I do not mind. 

, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Before Mr. Joslii moves 
his amendment, I propose to submit for your ruling a point of order. The 
Besolution which I have moved raises a very definite issue, namely, vvlie- 
ther the Government of India should ratify the Draft Conventions passed 
in the tenth session of the International Labour Conference. ^ It does not 
cover the general question of sickness insurance. Mr. Joshi wants by his 
..amendment to tag on to it a different issue altogether, and I submit, Sir, 
that the Besolution with the amendment tagged on to it will contravene 
the provisions of the proviso in paragraph 135 of the Manual of Business 
nnd Procedure of the Legislative Assembly in which it is stipulated that a 
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liesohition shall be clearly and precisely expressed and shall raise sib- 
titantialliy one definite issue. That, Sir, is my submission and 1 shojid 
‘like to have your ruling on it. 

Mr. President: Before giving my ruling, I should like to know whac is 
the Honourable Alemher’s view as to whether Mr. Joshi’s amendment as 
within the scope of the liesolution or not. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: My view clearly is that it 
is not within the scope of the liesolution. My Resolution is very clear 
It raises only one substantial issue and that is that the Government of 
India should not ratify the Draft Conventions adopted at the Tenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference That is th(> only substantial issue 
raised by my Resolution There is no other issue involved in it. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative): I rise on a point of informa- 
tion, Sir May I ask the Honoul'ahle MombtT whether the pt)ints raj.^ed 
in the amendment are coven'd by tlie Draft Conventions or not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The point raised m I he 
amendment is not covered by the Draft (Vmvcntions. 

As I said Article 1 of the Di'aft Conventkai elearly lays down that 
any member who wants to ratify the Draft Convention undertakus an 
obligation ot introducing in its territories a sickness insurance scheme 
which shall be based on provisions at least equivalent to those contained 
in the (IJonveiition Air Joslii's amendment is directed to introduce in 
India a limited schiane of sickness insurance, therefore it is not covtred 
by the Draft Conventions. 

*Diwan Chaman Lall (West Punjab . Non-AIuhammadan) : May I point 
out that after all is said and deau^ the Honourable Alember has introduced 
a motion that this Assembly having considered the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendation adopted by the Tenth Jntomational Labour Conference 
recommends to the Governor General in Council that he should not ratify 
the Draft Conventions nor accept the Recommendation. All my friend, 
Mr. Joshi, is trying to do is to bring in. an amendment to the effect that 
a portion of those Draft Conventions in a modified form should be given 
effect to. The first Draft Convention, ]>art HI, is a Draft Convention 
concerning sickness insurance and insurance of agricultural workers, 
industrial and commercial workers and domestic servants, and Article 1 
which the Honourable Member read out says that a compulsory system of 
sickness insurance shall be based on provisions at least equivalent to 
those contained in the Convention. Mr. Joshi does not agree with it, 
the Honourable Member does not agree with it Mr. Joshi says, “ Let 
us have something in a modified form I cannot see how that can be 
ruled out of order. There is the Draft Convention before us. The Honoui*^ 
able Member says that this House should not accept that Draft Convention. 
Mr. Joshi says, “Let us accept that in a modified form”. I cannot see 
bow Mr. Joshi can, in the circumstances, he ruled out of order. 

Mr. N,. M. Joshi: The ratification of the Convention requires Govern- 
ment to take much larger action than my amendment makes them do. 
My amendment, therefore, cannot be outside the scope of the Resolution 


Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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at aii. I could dertainly have moved an amendment that the Convention 
be ratified, which would have meant that Government should take' 
action which is much larger than the one I ask Government to take. 
Therefore, Government cannot say my amendment is out of order. 

Mr. President: Does the Convention deal with sickness insurance? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes, insurance of agricultural, industrial, commer- 
cial and domestic worker^i. There is also a Recommendation which can be 
given effect to in a modified form, and it is open to me to suggest what 
action should be taken on that Recommendation. I therelore cannot 
see 

Mr. PresLcTent: I think the Honourable Member may proceed. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Thank you, Sir. I#move: 

“That at the end of the Resolution the following be added ; 

‘but that he should take immediate steps to establish m India a compulsory 
system of sickness insurance, the application of which may for the present 
be confined to workers working in factories and m mines, and on organised 
and large-scaled plantations’.” 

Sir, I am very glad that the Honourable Member has brought forward 
this Resolution, but I cannot congratulate him upon the form in which 
he has put his Resolution. I thought, Sir, he would bring forward a 
Resolution asking this House to ratify the Conventions, but he has not 
done that. At the outset let me make it quite clear that I do not think 
myself that it is impossible to give effect to the Conventions and to the 
Recommendation in the present state of India. I do not think that the 
heavens will fall down if w^e ratify this Convention and legislate accord- 
ingly. I do not think any great disaster will befall the Government of 
India either. 

Mr. President: Will there be any disaster if you don't ratify it? 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: Yes, Sir, that is what I am pointing out. There 
will not be any disaster or calamity upon the Government of India or 
upon the people of this country if this is ratified, but on the contrary there 
will be a calamity and a disaster upon the working classes of this country 
if the Conventions are not ratified and the Recommendation is not given 
effect to. Now, what do these Conventions ask the Government of India 
and the people of this country to do? They ask that a compulsory system 
of sickness insurance be established for the benefit of industrial, com- 
m^cial and domestic workers as well as for the b<..nefit of agricultural 
workers in this country. The Recommendation makes it quite clear why 
the system of sickness insurance should be introduced by all Governments 
of the ^orld. The first reason given is this, that it is not only in the 
interests of the workers themselves that they should maintain good health. 
Certainly it is- to the interests of the workers that they should maintain 
good health, but it is made quite clear that it is in the interests of 
industry itself, it is in the interests of the community as a whole ^ that 
the workers engaged in indrstry, commerce and domestic service and also- 
in'a^cullure should maintain good health, and in order that they should 
be protected during the ^period of sickness the Conventions require the* 
Governments of the world to establish a systeih of compulsory insurance. 
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Sir, the Honourable Member in charge of the Department pointed out 
^jertain difficulties in the way of his giving efifect to these Conventions and 
the Becommendation. The first difficulty whicdi he pointed out was that 
labour in India is migratory. I do not understand the meaning of the 
7)hrase which he has used, that labour in India is migratory. What is 
the meaning of it? Does he mean that the workers in one factory in 
Bombay do not stick to that factory but go to another factory after six 
months’ work or two years’ work or three years' work, or does he mean 
4hat the workers in Bombay go to Sholapur or Ahmedabad for work? I 
'want to know what is the meaning of that phrase. Tt is quite possible 
he may mean that the workers who live in a particular village go to 
Bombay where they work for three years and as other people find it neces- 
sary to have some rest and to recoup their health they go to their villages 
for a month or two to recoup their health. I do not think labour in India 
18 migratory in any other sense except this that they work in a city for 
two or three years or more and then when they find their health beginning 
to suffer they go to their villages, live there for a month or two or three 
months and again go back to the city. This is the only interpretation I 
can put on the phrase which he has used. I do not think there is any 
other interpretation which can be true. If he means that labour in India 
is migratory in the sense that people in villages go to cities where they 
remain for two months and again go back to their village for ten years, 
and again after ten years go to the city, he is not correct. Labour in 
India is not migratory in that sense at all. Even if labour is migratory in 
one sense, namely, that they go from town to town or that they go to 
their villages for a few months, how does it make it difficult for Govern- 
ment to have some system of compulsory insurance? What the compul- 
sory insurance system requires is that the contributions should be paid. 
If the contributions of the compulsory insurance are paid by the em- 
ployers and the Government, at lea^t these two parties are not migratory 
and they can always go on paying the compulsory insurance contributions. 
The only migratory element is the labourer and if he wants to keep up h^s 
claim to the insurance he will go on paying his contribution to the 
insurance fund. I do not see that there is much difficulty due to what is 
called the migratory nature of labour in India, and I do not admit for a 
moment that labour in India is migratory in some sense which is different 
from the one which I have explained. 

Then, Sir, the 'Honourable Member pointed out another difficulty, and 
that difficulty was that in India there are not many trade unions which 
will manage the sickness insurance. Sir, it is not necessary that, in 
order to have a compulsory system of insurance, there should be trade 
unions in the country. I do not think there is any connection between 
fhe existence of trade unions and the existence of compulsory insurance 
for sickness, because the Convention itself and this report also makes it 
quite clear that if there are countries where labour is not organized then 
the proper course for that Government is that the Government itself should 
manage insurance system. That has been provided by the International 
Labour Conference itself. They antiteipated that there may be some 
oountries in the world where labour may not be thoroughly organized and 
therefoTe they pointed out that in such countries it was the business of 
the State to manage the insurance system. Of course if there are trade 
uhions in the country, the work of distributing the benefits and the work 
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ct)ltectiEg COtxtributious will be done through the trade unions; otherwise 
tlwf work wilj have to be done by the Government agency ; but it can' be 
i^ne. Sir, India is not the only industrial countiy in the world. There 
are other iiidustrial countries and there are also some countries in Asia 
itself who have already introduced this compulsory system of sickness 
insurance. Take Japan for instance. There is a system of sickness 
insurance which is applicable to all the factory workers and some other 
kinds of workers also; and that system has been in existence now for 
some titne, and if Japan, which is considered to be a country where the 
labour conditions are not as good as ours, and where labour legislation is 
not considered to be as advanced as ours, could establish a system of sick- 
ness insurance, I do not know why the Government of Indial cannot do it. 
I do not think the Government of India is going to aflmit that it is a 
government which is less progressive or more reactionary thaii the Japanese 
Government. Moreover, I do not think anybody can say that labour 
is better organized in Japan than in India. I am quite willing to challenge 
ganj one to prove that labour in Japan is more organised or better organized 
than it is in India. If Japan, without much labour organisation, can 
establish a sickness insurance system, I do not know why India should 
not do it and could not do it. Sir, I therefore think that the difficulties 
pointed out by the Honourable Member are not very great and they need 
not >veigh much with the Members of this Assembly. 

There is one thing which I wish to say to the Members of this House 
and it is this: that the Assembly is quite anxious, and very rightly too, 
•for the development of industries in India. But let them remember this, 
that if industrial development is to take place in our country, it must take 
place on right lines, because an industry does not consist only of the 
money which is invested in that industry; the industry consists of the 
people who work in that industry. The industrialists take good care about 
the machinery which they use They have a sinking fund and a depreciation 
fund; they also appoint men to take care of the machinery, oil it and keep 
it in order. Now, Sir, more than madhinery, the industry requires men. 
Is it not necessary and is it not in the interests of the industry itself 
that the men who are to work in that industry should maintain good health ?' 
And if it is in the interests of the industries that the men who are working, 
should maintain good health, is it not the duty of the industry and of 
the Government to take all measures in order that the men working in that 
industry may maintain good health? 

Mr. E. Ahmed (Bajshahi Division : Muhammadan Eural) : Who will 
pay for that? 

Mr. N. M. JoShi: I am coming to that. Now, Sir, when a country 
begins to develop industries there is a change in the life of men. Before 
the industrial development or before men go to a city for industrial work, 
they live in their villages; they are in the midst of their relatives and 
heighbours and if a man becomes sick and if the sickness is unprovided for, 
his relatives and even bis neighbours might take care of him. But when 
a man goes to an industrial city like Bombay and becomes sick, he is 
completely unprovided for. There ig practically nothing out of wbioh 
during his sicimess he can get some medical help or some money for hit- 
dwn* mhintenanoe. ' Unfortunately Honourable Menaberg who ai^ 
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04 this Side, Sir, do not realise the difficulties of people like the industrial 
V»'orkers in this country. When they become sick, they get no pay, where- 
aj8 Government officials get sick leave on full pay for one, two or three 
mopths or oven for six months, and I am told they can get leave up to 
18 months. 

Lleut.-Golonel H. A. J. Ghldney (Nominated: Anglo-Indian): Not on 
full pay. . 

Mr, N, M. Joshi: Not on full pay, but at lea'll on half pay. So, Sir^ 
they do not realise the difficulties of industrial workers. The sickness of 
Government officers is very well provided for at the cost of these very poor 
men, but when it is a question of providing for poor people at w’hose cost 
these Government officers enjoy full pay, they say that there are insuperable 
difficulties. But were there no difficulties when th(5 Government of India 
thought of framing rules for giving their servants sick leave? And if 
tlioso difficulties were somehow overcome, it should not be difficult for 
them to overcom‘e the difficulties that may exist in the way of establishing 
sickness insurance fund for the working classes. Then, Sir, when these 
poor people go to big cities and when they fall ill, they naturally require 
more money > whereas if they are sick they get nothing at all. In Bom- 
bay, for instance, when a man falls sick his pay is stopped. When he 
begins to work he gets his pay, but so long as he is sick and does not 
work he gets nothing. Now, as is well known, everybody wants a little 
more for his expenses during his sickness, because he w'ants some medicine, 
some milk, and the doeiors now’adays advise him to take fruit instead of 
eating rice. Therefore, when he ig asked to spend more money during 
his sickness, his pay is stopped. This kind of thing cannot he allowed to- 
continue and it is not in the interests of the industry itself. 

I therefore think, Sir, that this 'House should not accept the Resolution 
moved by my friend in charge of the Industries Department but should 
accept it along with my amendment, because then only a beginning of 
the sickness insurance fund will be made in India. I am not asking that 
all fhe industrial workers in the country should be brought within the 
scope of that insurance system all at once. I am merely asking that for 
the present the sickness insurance system should apply to the workers in 
factories who number about twenty lakhs of people out of thirty crores. 
Then I have also suggested that a few hundred thousand people working 
in Indian mines should be brought within the scope of that system. I 
have also suggested that the system for the present need not apply to all 
agricultural w’orkers, but it is quite possible to apply it to agricultural 
workers on organized and large scale plantations similar to those which 
exist in Assam, Coc’*g and Madras. In my judgment, Sir, there is abso- 
lutely no difficulty to introduce this scheme, because it will be a very 
small scheme and will apply to about four million people in all, and a 
scheme like that is certainly workable and can be made to work success- 
fully. Moreover, the scheme is not likely to cost as much as is made out. 
After all,, if the scheme is applicable only to four million people, it will 
not cost a great deal, and even if it costs something, it is worth while 
doing it. We are all anxious to develop industries, and for that reason w'e- 
must take care of the people who are to develop those industries. We 
cannot grudge to spend money. .Moreover, Sir, I would like to ask the 
Government of India to introduce a system of insurance which is non- 
contributory, that is to sayi the Government and the employers shoiilcf 
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bear all lihe costs. But, Sir, if the Government atid the employers are 
anxious that the worker also should contribute a small portion out of his 
small wages I shall not be against that scheme if it becomes necessary, 
because I feel that the worker, by contributing a small portion required 
for the establishment of the sickness insurance system, will be doing some 
good to himself. I am therefore anxious that some system of sickness insur- 
ance should be established even though that system be a contributory sys- 
tem. On the whole, Sir, the establishment of the sickness insurance system 
Will not cost very much and the cost may be divided between the Govern- 
ment and the employers and, if necessary, the workers also. 1 hope there- 
fore that the House will consider that this question is not only in the 
interests of the workers themselves but, as the Convention itself hag made 
it quite clear, it is in the interests of the whole community, it is in the 
interests of industry and it is in the interests of the country. I therefore 
hope that my amendment will' be accepted by this House. 

^Diwan dhaURn Lall: Sir, Mr. Joshi in a very eloquent speech has 
placed the cause of the workers of India before this House and I hope he 
has sufficiently convinced the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra that 
the hopes he has been building on of getting the unanimous support of 
this House are hopes that are rather too premature. The question raised 
by Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra in his very brief speech is briefly this. He 
says it is not possible foi us in this country to have a sickness insurance 
system for three reasons The first reason is that Indian labour is migrs^- 
tory. I want to ask him if that is so and if that is a fact. You hear it 
•said everywhere that Indian workers are prone to be migratory. If it is true, 
how does it, I ask, prevent the Honourable Member from bringing in any 
scheme for sickness insurance in this country? If a man works in Bombay 
to-day and has his sickness card with him, and goes off to Poona the next 
day, how does it prevent the Honourable Member, in the scheme that has 
been adumbrated, from giving him the sickness insurance that he deserves 
in Poona? Does the Honourable Member not know that there is a similar 
scheme for sickness insurance in England? Every worker there has the 
right of getting his card, paying his insurance money down, md then he 
has got the right to medical aid wherever he may be. If this happens in 
other countries, surely it can happen in this country. How is it, I ask 
again, an insuperable difficulty for the Honourable Member merely 
because it is said that Indian labour is migratory? 

The second difficulty that the Honourable Member foresaw was this. 
He says there are indigenous systems of medicine and it would be difficult 
to bring in an^ sickness insurance. Am I to take it that the people of 
this country have with one voice declared against any system of medicine 
except their own indigenous system? Am I to take it that the Honourable 
Member is not going to give encouragement to the indigenous system of 
medicine for the worker if ho wants to be treated by a Hakim rather than 
by my friend Colonel Gidney? Is the Honourable Member going to pre- 
vent him b^ing treated in that way? It is his look out. It is for the 
Honourable Member to have his panel of doctors whether they be Indians 
working on the Indian system or Indians working on the European system, 
or Englishmen working on uhe European system. It makes no difference 
what system* is adopts. The question is, how to give relief. How is it 


* 8p^h not correeted by ike Hononreble Member. 
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going to prevent him from giving relief to the workers and how is it an 
insuperable difficulty in giving sickness insurance to the workers in this 
country? In this connection, before I go on, 1 should like to say that if 
the Government were to hold this view, I think the Department of which 
my friend Mr. Bajpai is Secretary ought to be abolished. 1 do not want 
him to look so absolutely flabbergasted at the idea. 

Mr. Q*. S. Ba]pai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands) : On the contrary, Sir, I was looking away. 

Diwan Ohaman Lall: If you are against the indigenous system, and it 
it is the indigenous system that is preventing you from giving sickness 
insurance to the workers, then abolish the indigenous system and let us 
have the Eurojiean system The other corollary is, let us have the indigen- 
ous system and abolish the other system. That is not an argument for pre- 
venting workers from getting relief whether it is on the indigenous basis or 
on the European basis. 

The third objection was this — that it was not a practical scheme. It 
would not be in the fitncsi- of things that any scheme which the popular 
party demands should be considered by Goveriuucnt to be a practical pro- 
position It would not be in the fitness of tilings that any scheme should 
be adopted whicdi would make India a fir^t rate nation instead of the tenth 
rate nation she is to-day. It is the deliberate oliject of the British Govern- 
ment to keep this country down, to keep it as an uncivilised country, to 
keep it away from all tlic amenities of civilisation that obtain in other 
countries. The simple reason is that this is a no man's land so far as 
they are concerned. When the members of the Civil Scawiee went men- 
tally sick, the;/ demanded more pay and a ei-oro and a half was taken out 
of the coffers of India and handed over to them. Ilere are the workers 
of India demanding a little more in the shape of uagi s and comforts and 
social amenities and the replv of the Honourable Member to that is that 
they cannot do it because it is not a practical scheme L ask the Honour- 
able Member, what is a jiraetieal selicme? Hero is a verdict given by the 
International Labour Otrice b\ 07 votes to 0 and employers, employees and 
the Government have voted m favour of it. Thai is a schemo which has 
been carefully thought out and considcavd to be a jU’aelieal scheme by emp- 
loyers, employees and the official delegates, and \et the Honourable Member 
there asks us to throw this Draft Convention into tlie waste-paper basket. He 
knows the feeling in this connirN We know ihat the average life of the 
Indian worker is somewhere about 2dA years Tliat is due to the rapid 
development of epidemics in this countr> league, cholera and ever\ 
conceivable kind of epidemic are carr^dng away millions in this country 
People who would be living to-day have been wiped off by these preventible 
diseases. It is very easy to die in this country and it is very difficult to 
live and yet the Honourable Member is making it difficult for people to 
live by not bringing in a scheme of this nature. The Honourable Member 
knows that if there is a country in the world which needs assistance in 
this matter it is India. I may in this connection inform the House that 
Dr. Nair in a statement; before the Factory Labour Commission compared 
the average weight of an Indian worker with che weight of an average 
prisoner in His Majesty 's prisons. That shows only one thing, that that worker 
in India whose weight is less than even that of a prisoner in His Majesty 's 
jiiils is niore prone and* subject to all sorts of diseases, which diseases are 
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preventible and can be avoided if the Honourable Member will only make 
provision to give medical relief to the worker. 

Now, the Honourable Member no doubt has read this Bulletin which 
his Depjirtmeul has issued The arguments he has placed before us are 
arguments which X find in this very Bulletin. The Honourable Member 
has one great fault; he is not original. All his arguments are to be found 
on page 16 of this Bulletin. The objections, as the Bulletin states, briefly 
are, the migratoi 7 character of industrial labour, the want of qualified 
medical practitioners m sufficient numbers, the existence of indigenous 
systems of medicine and the opposition of the workers to any system in- 
volving compulsory deductions from pay. I challenge the Honourable 
Member to come along with me to any duly constituted trade union and 
I will get him a verdict in favour of payment of sickness insurance. 1 do 
not know where he gets his facts from, whether they are manufactured in 
his office, in tlie rooms of the Secretariat or not I do not know But I 
say that it is a libel upon the workers of India to say that they are not 
willing to pay their quota, if necessary, in order to obtain the relief which 
they badly need. Go outside a town like Lahore, only three miles outside — 
I took Dr liuiherford (^ut to a village only three miles out of Lahore, lie 
mentioned it in his hook, and ho found there no arrangements whatsoever 
for any sort of medical relief for the villager. And when he asked the 
peasants what they did in the ease of sickness the\ said when they were 
very ill they were put on a charpoy and taken to the general liospital at 
Lahore That is the position of the agriculturist What provision is the 
Honournble Member making for that? In all the 750,000 villages in India 
how many of the villages can afford to obtain medical advice and treatment 
for the peasants in tliose villages? Talk about prosperity! T think any 
man who talks about the prosperity and civilisation o‘f India under your 
rule ought to be ashamed of himself You know perfectly well that no 
arrangements whatsoever are made for the agricultural workers in the 
villages to give them medical relief. You talk about the experiments you 
have made down here in Gurgaon I Go down to those villages yourself, only 
35 miles from here, and see the condition of those villages. There is nothing 
to be proud about after 180 years of British rule in this country. I say 
deliberately that this is but one step towards the civilization of these 
]}eople. I care not that much for Swaraj in this country, but I do care 
for Swaraj for the worker — not the Swaraj for which people clamour, but 
the real Swaraj, which means better conditions of life and work for the 
workers of this country. But when we ask yov to give us those condi- 
tions, what do we find? A stone wall staring us in the face, and speeches 
like the one which the Honourable Member made just now, speeches which 
make me feel that although he has a soft heart he sometimes forgets that 
after all he is a human being, a h,uman being in a country of millions of 
human beings. He must remember that the cry of the poor in this country 
is the only cry worth listening to, not the cry of the witness who turns 
round and says, as Mr. Birla turned round and said at Geneva: 

“In the general discussior which followed Mr. Birla explained the attitude of Indian 
employers. He said that they were not in favour of compulsory insurance, which would 
place too heavy a burden on Indian mdnstries.*’ 

I say that if Indian industries eaiinot bear this burden, wKicb is very 
small, those industries are not worthy of your support or the suppa't ol 
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apy decent man. What is it after all that we are demanding? A very 
small thing, namely, that the employer should contribute under the scheme 
as well as the employee, and that the Government should come in and 
assist them; because imder the Draft Convention it is left to the choice 
of each Government to go in and help or not help. Now here is a country, 
India, which fa definitely in a position or ought to be in a position to help 
a scheme forward of this nature : and if the Government were to help a 
bit and contribute, then the employees would get this scheme working 
straightaway. What is it that my friend, Mr. Joshi, wants after all? 
Whereas you have already got the Indian Factories Act on the Statute- 
book and you find no difficulty, no practical difficulty in working that Act 
and in applying that Act tr the workers who are covered by the provisions 
in that Act, he is merely asking you to apply similar legislation to those 
very workers who are working here. J ust as you find no difficulty in apply- 
ing the provisic'us of your Indian Factories Act, you will find no difficulty 
whatsoever in applying the provisions of that Act to the workers covered 
by that Act, and I see no difficulty whatsoever . . , . 

Mr President: Order, order. If the Honourable Member wants to 
continue longer, T should like to adjourn till to-morrow 

Diwan Ohaman Lall: No, Sir I will bring my remarks to a close. I 
have nothing more to say on the subject except merely to remind the 
Honourable Member that now that he is going to refer this matter to Local 
Governments for their opinion, would he be good enough to get their opinions 
at the earliest date possible and take a step forward, a jump forward, — 
take his reputation in his hands, never mind if he loses his reputation, but 
do the great thing that he owes to the workers of India. (Applause). 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, my friend, Diwan 
Ohaman Lall, when he was delivering his speech, was probably under 
ilie impression that be was addressing a future gathering at Geneva in 
the role of the employees’ delegate He delivered a very eloquent speech, 
but unfortunately, as usual, he was mostly irrelevant and inaccurate in 
various matters, if I may say so in all humility. Further, I did not 
gather what he was really driving at, because he ended up by saying that 
if T was going to refer the matter to Provincial Governments, I ought to 
see that we received their replies promptly and that thereafter I ought 
If) proceed to make serious efforts to get something done Well, that, 
Sir, is something different from Mr. Joshi ’s amendment, which wants 
this House to recommend to the Governor General in Council to take 
immediate steps to establish in India a compulsory svstem of sick- 
ness insurance, etc., CoC. Then again in the course of his speech my 
friend, Diwan Chaman Lall took me to task for having stated that there 
were difficulties in the way of India’s ratifying the Draft Conventions 
passed at the tenth session of the International Labour Conference 
because in the speech which I made earlier I was dealing only with the 
question of ratifying these Conventions, Apparently even my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Joshi does not seriously urge that India is in a position 
to ratify those Conventions. I .shall next turn t-o the more serious dis- 
course of my friend, Mr. Joshi. What he said was certainly not new 
to me nor to any Member of this Hou.se who was present at the meetings 
of the Standing Advisory Committee at which we discussed this matter 
very fu^ly. Mr. Joshi ’s first question was: he did not understand what 
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v,'as meant by labour in India being migratory. The matter is perfecoly 
simple, Sir. Now let us assume that we have ratified these Draft Con- 
ventions. The compulsory scheme of insurance embodied in these Draft 
Conventions applies to domestic servants. I know that, a certain class 
of servants whom T employ come from the Kangra Valley. They come 
and serve with me for probably two or three years and they go away to 
their homes and do not turn up for the next two or three years. Now, 
Sir, I cannot imagine how I am going to start a workable scheme of sick- 
ness insurance for men of that class. Take certain groups of industrial 
labourers. The labourers in the jute mills in and around Calcutta, I 
believe come mostly from the Oriya-speaking country or from the United 
Provinces. On a certain occasion I examined not in detail but broadly 
the conditions under which they live; and I gathered that whenever 
they fall seriously ill instead of agreeing to be admitted into a hospital 
in or about Calcutta they prefer to go back to their homes as I men- 
tioned in my previous .speech I am pretty sure that any of my 
Honourable friends in this House who know the habits of these 
labourers and who is not an absolute idealist like my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Joshi will bear out the correctuesh of iny 
statement Take lor example the coalfields. The labourers there 
come largely either from the Santhal Parganas or the Chhattisghar 
Division of the Oonfral Prov'nces There too the po'^ition is the same. 
Therefore, Sir, it is a fact that the migratory nature of industrial labour 
in India constitutes one drawback in the way of establishing any compul- 
sory scheme of insurance 

Biwan Chaman Lall: Establish a scheme for 20,000 railway workers. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: In fact the migratory 
nature of the labour leads to another difficulty Now, let us confine our 
attention to that servant of mine mIio comes from the Kangra Valley, 
He falls ill (Xnd wants to go home. He savs, “Well, I do not want to 
be treated here in a hospital; I prefer to got to my village He goes to 
bis village. Thereafter it will be practically impossible to watch when 
he recovers from his illness and whether on recovery he has not started 
taming wages, say, as an agricultural labourer. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: This is not agricultural but industrial labour. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No. My friend has 
overlooked that these two Draft Conventions apply to all sorts of occu- 
pations. They apply to agriculture; they appiy to industries; they 
apply to commerce; and they apply to domestic service. Even my 
friend Mr. Joshi 's amendment, though it rules out domestic service and 
rules out agriculture in general, still applies to agricultural labourer of 
certam classes, and I was dilating on that illustration of the domeefno 
servant, because the conditions in the ease of certain classes of industrial 
workers are more or less the same. Take, for example, one of these 
labourers in the jute milB of Calcutta. Wlien he falls ill, he goes back 
to his \illage, say, in Gc»njam. 

Mt. K. Ahmed: If he is ill, he cannot move. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As it is, he does move, 

rather than stay on in Calcutta in any of the hospitals. 
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Mr, K. Ahmed: Treat liim as long as he is there 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Generally speaking, he 
would refuse to submit liimself to the medical treatment. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: No. On the otlier hand, he receives medical treatment 
from the factory. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: J know that he docs get 
medical treatment, but for the moment we are not concerned with that 
(Question, What we are concerned with is the period of sickness and 
the duration of the allowance to bo given during that period of sickness 
In the case of those workers who go to a hospital, there is no dit0&eult> 
But whenever they are in a position to go away to their homes, and J 
am pretty sure that thcv frequently do go away to their homes so that 
they may be in the midst of their relations 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But in the factors some of them are witli their 
families 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: My friend does not know 
the conditions. They do not come to (Calcutta with their families; that 
is the difficulty. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Some of ihem are local pco])ie, the\ have got their 
huts as well. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: They arc not local people. 
My friend, I am afraid, has absolutely no knowledge of these jute mill 
labourers. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: What about the lea gardens? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Even on the tea gardens 
there are no local people. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: But they settle down there in the gardens. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Some of them do settle 
down, but not all. My friend’s knowledge is, I am afraid, very limited. 

Then, Sir, Mr. Joshi seems to jEink that India would place herself 
in a most unenviable position among t-he hierarchy of nations if some sort 
of scheme of compulsory sickness insurance were not introduced forth- 
with Surely, my friend JNIr Joshi knows that even in a countrv like 
France the only scheme of sickness insurance now in force is a voluntary 
one and in almost all the countries of the world thev beeran with a system 
of voluntary sickness insurance before the system of compulsory insurance 
was started. Countries like Australia and Canada have at the present 
davs system^! of voluptttrv sickness iudur^nee, <^n<l thnt the 

point to which T referred when I talked about the rhsence in India of self- 
ffovemin" institutions like properlv developed trade unions Mv ft-'end 
Diwan Chaman Lall, who. I believe, is the President of the Trade TTni^n 
Con'n'ess, took some excention to that remark. I do not want to be offen^ivo 
but I shall simolv refer him to the observations made hv Mahatma frandhi 
at the time when the Ahmedabad Te.ytile Trade Union was asked to joffi 
the Trade Union Congress. 
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Diwan Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member to tell us 
what his observations were? 

The Honourable Sir ?hupendra Nath Mttra: Then, Sir, Mr. Joshi 
referred to Japan, Japan undertook some legislation in the year 1922; 
but it took her five years to gilT’e effect to that legislation. That shows 
that it is impossible to take any action in a matter of this sort in a hurry, 
Japan is a much smaller country than India and, although it passed legis- 
lation for a limited system of sickness insurance in 1922, it took five years 
to give effect to that legislation. Now, Sir, I suppose my friend will admit 
that Italy is a progressive countr\^ and I should like to read a small extract 
from the reply which the Ttali-in Oovemment sent to the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva in connection wih this system of com- 
pulsory sickness insurance. 

‘Tn its investigation of the question here referred to, the Italian Government has 
had to consider the seriousness of the burdens which might be involved in the creation 
of a social institution such as compulsory sickness insurance, and which appear to be 
anything but negligible, especially at the present moment when all the forces of the 
country are, and must continue to be, engaged in national and economic reconstruction." 

I do nob want to inflict on the House the whole of the passage, but it 
ends with the following words: 

“This Government intends to reserve its right to choose the moment in which pro- 
vision may be made for the realisation of this principle in the national territory as a 
whole in conformity with the ^or.omic possibilities of the country, with a view to 
avoiding the premature imposition on production of excessive social char^fes which, in 
injuring the interests of production, would also he prejudicial to^ the interests of the 
working classes which are indissolubly bonnd up with the prosperity of production.” 

That is .... . 

Mr. N. M. Joabi: May T ask the Honourable Member one short ques- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendia Nath Mitra; I do not propose to give 
way. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: May I ask him 

Mr. FreiAdent: Order, order. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is the answer to Mr. 

Joshi 's protestations that the employer in India will find it to his advant- 
age to be a party to a system of sickness insurance,, and that if he is not 
a willing party Government must thrust it down his throat. Of course, 
it might be in the interest of employers to contribute to some scheme of 
sickness insurance, but a system of compulsory insurance is quite a differ- 
ent matter. At the same time, as I have already exid in my previous 
speech, it is the intention of the Government of India to go into this 
matter more fully in consultation with Provincial Governments, because 
if we are to assume that these schemes will have to be fostered with the 
help of State contributions, it will be the Provincial Governments whc 
will have to pay the bill. Mr. Joshi seem? to think that a scheme of 
compulsory sickness insurance which covered 5 millions of industrial work- 
ers would cost a trifle. Now assuming that 10 per cent of iho 5 million 
are continually sick throughout the year, that means, 500.000 beneficiaries. 
Assuming that the sickness benefit is Rs. 10 a month, the cost will be 
Rs. 50 lakhs a month. Twelve times that is 6 ctoresi Mr. Joshi is too 
full of his Jdeals to give due attention to the practical aspects of the case, 
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The Government of India prefer on the other hand to deal with the matter 
in a more practical manner, and that is the reason why in the Advisory 
Committee, after hearing all that Mr Joshi had to say, some of the other 
Members of this Assembly who are also meinbers of the Advisory Committee 
agreed with me that the course ol action to which T have already referred 
in my previous speech is the moat pnictieal (jouise which the Govern- 
ment of India can tai^e in the matter. 

Sir, I am sorry I must opposi* Mr Joshi’s amendment. 

Mr. President: The question ' jk . 

“That at the end of the Resolution the following be added ; 

‘])Ut that he should take innnediate steps to establisli in India a compulsory 
system of sickness in.surance, the application of which may for the present 
be routined to workei.s working in factories and in mines, and on organised 
,>nd large-scaled plantations’ “ 

The motiop way m'gatjved 
Mr. President: Tlu‘ ((uotion is 

'That the following Resoluttun be adopted 

‘That this Assembly having con.sideied llie Diatt Conventions and Recommenda- 
tion adopted h\ the 'renth International Labour Conference, recommends 
to the (ioveriior Cenernl in Council that he Fhould not ratify the Draft 
Conventions iioi accept the Recommendation’. ’ 

'riio motion was adopted. 

The Assomblv theti adjourned 6‘?Re 
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